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OURSELVES. 

sometimes cull^^d proKrfSs, in in iiiicoaslnjjr pursuit of man: to>dtiy 
may vnW (bo laller to existonco; to-morrow wituossc s bis death; and yot in Ids 
lu’ief span (be laiids<*ape takes to itsolf colours evca* varyin^j, if not new (o tlie 
universi*. and tlie old familiar tints fade rapidly beyond his ken. Nor are 
the works of his bands foriLfotten: no mor(‘ than the sliifting sand dune can 
The Journal of AKrlculture hoi»e to clothe itself in iinmovableness. It is to be 
leaned that the threads of old associations are snapping around us, and that 
we are drifting into regions as yet unknown. Had our lot been cast with the 
more epluuneral portion of the i>ress we might in accordance with time-honour- 
ed cusloni unblusblngly <‘iaiiu that with us at least change was synonymous 
with progress; monthl3' issues, however, engender habits of reflection, the first- 
fruits of which are modesty and ungrudging recognition of the work of others. 
And thus we dare not anticipate the verdict of our readers, nor attempt to 
l)ersuade them that w^e are now one of the three best conducted agricultural 
papers in the world! 

Our past; well, it lies behind us in so manj’^ monthly milestones; nor would 
W’^e obliterate them had we the power. We have far less eompniictlon in 
drawing attention to what Ave liave done than to what we think we are about 
to (Jo. Tile value of this Journars past work has been variously appraised; 
but none jierhaps realize it more tridy than those whose sneers were launched 
out, but as confident preliminaries to the unctuous obituary; so rarely d<xs 
competition beget unbiased judges! This Journal has been the cement that 
has bound together in common thought some of the foremost agriculturists of 
tlie state; the leaven that has stimulated them to activity and good fellowship. 
Under ordinary circumstances Improvements In the i)ractiee of agrlcultiiie 
spread hut slowdy, and then, like oil stains, oulj’^ In concentric circles from one 
common centre. Can It be said that such has been the case with us? That 
there remain many whose general practice might still be improved (^annot, 
unfortunately, be denied; but so suddenly have the generating centres sprung 
up on the map of South Australia, and so completely have the oil stains in- 
vaded it, that though the parent stains may still be located, not Solomon in 
all his wisdom could to-day confidently classify districts in degrees of pro- 
gressiveness or advancement. All honour to the initiators and teachers, the 
parefit stains; but let us not forgid the binding, the leavening medium that 
has spread far and wide what might long have remained the property of the 
Tew. 

And here a sacred duty bids us pause in the consideration of our own affairs, 
lest we forget what Is incumbent on filial piety. After the issue of our. July 
number that grand old figure, whose lifework has been consecrated to the ad- 
vancement of the agricultural Interests of this state, threw over the reins to 
less experienced hands; to him in a sense we owe our origin, and the fostering 
care that tended our troublous youth. It Is easy to Imitate; easy to cop-ttnue 
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the well-started task; easier still to criticise. Let us hope that Mr. Molliieiix’s 
work will be neither forgotten nor belittiled, b(M*anse to others has fallen the 
task of continuing and completing that which originated with him. Ade- 
•quate commendation of his work cannot he conveyed in a few sentences. We 
•cannot, however, bid him farewell without brief reference to it. A study of 
Nature’s secrets formed a fitting training to the occupation that subsequently 
absorbed all his energies, the enlightening, the guiding of those In closest con- 
tact with Nature — tlie agricultural community. A diligent student, he was well 
acquainted with the various improvements that science was gradually Intro- 
•ducing into the agriculture of the nineteenth century. A journalist by instinct 
and training, and endowed with enthusiasm that nothing could damp, he made 
himself the special advocate of agidcultural progress. In this role he soon 
perceived that the proverbial conservatism of tillers of the soil might be traced 
to the coni]jarative isolation attendant on rural pursuits; and it was then that 
he conceived what has since proved such a boon to the state, a series of as- 
sociations s(*attered throughout the agricultural distrlids, and connected one 
with the other by a common bond. The Journal of Agriculture. Of his accom- 
plished task he has reason to be proud. He has well earned th(' gratitude of 
South Australian agriculturists, and w^e earnestly trust that when in Septem- 
l>er next they meet in what has been aptly termed the Producers’ Parliament, 
they will not begrudge him unstinted recognition of what he has w’^ell earned. 

It is well to have a past: it is a stimulating standard of comparison; but 
l)etter still the mind that discerns the factors that must conduce to the suc- 
cesses or the failures of the future. We are not so endowed, and w^e cannot 
at this present juncture bring ourselves to map out the plans wherel>y w^e hope 
to retain the confidence of our readers, and, if i)ossible, widen their circle. The 
spirit that actuates us could not lead us astray; pen and Ink might betray us. 
And, moreover, we refuse to be fettered. This Journal must continue to be 
the living expression of agricultural progress in tlie state; the bond of union 
between hundreds of agriculturists resoived to bring their art up to the stan- 
dard of modern improvements; a source of information to every enquirer. That 
is our view of the purposes our Journal should fulfil; that they bo fulfilled 
Bhall bo our constant endeavour. But how, and by what means, seems of little 
importance; let the tale unfold itself. From our readers w^e welcome every 
suggestion, and to what is practicable and of value effect shall be given. T<» 
all members of the Branch Agi’iciiltural Bureaus w^e appeal in particular. 
We require information on all matters of agricultural interest, having ref(»r- 
•ence to their respective districts; reports concerning w^eather, crops, and es- 
pecially concerning carefully conducted and verified individual experiments. 
“To all those requlHiig advice or guidance in such matters it can readily he 
•obtained either by direct application to the Department of Agriculture, or 
through the medium of The Journal. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The fourteenth annual congress of the Agricultural Bui*eau of South Aus- 
tralia will be held in the Federal Hall, Central Market, Grote street, Adelaide, 
•during Show week, in September. The opening addresses will be delivered on 
the evening of Tuesday, September 9, and there wdll be three sessions on Wed- 
nesday, two on Thursday, and one on Friday. Professor J. D. Towar, the 
recently appointed Professor of Agriculture, has agreed to give an address 
dealing with some practical agi’lciiltural subject. A new departure will be 
made in the holding of an “Oificers’ Conference,” the object being to have a 
gathering of Chairmen and hon, secretaries to discuss the business management 
of the branches, and also to discuss the working of the Bureau under the alter- 
ed circumstances. The suggestion for this conference emanates from Mr. T. A. 
Wilson, hon. secretary of Port Pirle branch, and It is hoped that the ofElcers 
of the various branches will support the movement. The usual “Free Parlia- 
ment,” for 15-mlnute discussions of practical subjects will be held on the Fri- 
day morning. Two railway tickets will be available for each branch, and a full 
attendance of mexfibers is particularly desired. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

On tlu‘ 30th of last mouth tlie Governotr in Council appirov*^ of the nomina- 
tion of the folloTving gentleuien to the new Oouncil for Agiiculture, called Into 
existeiu'e to replace the late Central Agricultural Bureau, Dairy Board, and 
Council for tlie Agricultural College:— 'Messrs, .lohn Murray, President of 
R.A. and H. Society; A. D, Bruce, President of the S.A.V. Association; R. Cald- 
well: .1. \V. Saiidford, of Messrs. A. W. Sandford A (V).; T. K. Yelland, of S.A. 
Fanners’ ( ’o-operatlve Union; .Tohn Miller and Richard Marshall, late members 
of tli<» (’eiitral Agricultural Bureau: A. M. Dawkins, member of the late Coun- 
cil for the Agricultural College: G. R. Laffer and J. Rt)well. fruitgrowers; and 
B. Basedow, of Messrs. Cholmondeley & Bosanquet, Reynella. 


It is l>elieved that the association of these gentlemen with the department 
will result in much good to the many-sided agricultural interests. Every 
branch of lural pursuits is represented —farmers, stock breeders, vinegmwers, 
and fniiitgrowers. The Roseworthj’’ College is represented by three former 
students, so that this excellent institution should not suffer from lack of in- 
terest of the new council. 


The couiicirs duties will Include supervision of the department and tender- 
ing advice to the Minister on questions of agricultural interest. It is anticipat- 
ed that the councirs first meeting will take place on the 13th of August. In 
all prohahllity the Chairman of the council will preside over the approaching 
congress of the Agricultural Bureau. 


The greater part of the time of the Inspectors of Fruit during the past month 
was taken up witli the examination of apples imiKurted from Tasmania. At 
the present time of year no country ing^jectors are employed. Inspector Kelly, 
however, examined a few orchards In the Clare district. Mr. Quinn gave prun- 
ing demonstraftlons at Lyndoch, Cherry vllle, and Meadows; in addition to his 
weekly classes in connection with the ^hool of Mines. 


Professor Perkins acted as judge of i*od-prunlug at the iRoyal Agricultural 
and Horticultural .Society’s pruning match held at Bankside. We must coo- 
gratu'late the society on the number of entries, which, we believe, estabi'shed 
a record. 

The second session opened at the Roseworthy Agricultural OoUege on the 
23rd of last month. The number of students in residence continues good 
amounting at the present time to 46. Crops on tlie college farm are fairly 
satlsfactcMi’y, though feed is very backward, A Shropshire ram was presented 
to the institution last year by Mr. S. -S. iRalli, of Werocata, and it will be pos- 
sible to compare some of his progeny with the half-bred Dorset lambs, that 
have In the past proved so successful there. We anticipate being able to supply 
our readers with some coanparative figures on the subject In our next Issue. 

The department has made arraagements with the School of Mines for the 
delivery of a course of lectures on poultry-breeding by Mr. D. P. Laurie, 
poultry expert The group wiHl cover a series of 12 lectures, delivered at the 
School of Mines buildings on Friday evenings. A charge of 5/ will be made 
for attendance. 


Some time since the department purchased a small flourmill for the pur- 
pose of testing the milling qualities of the different varieties of wheat grown 
In this State, but more particularly the new crossbreds and selections, with a 
view to determining before they are grown on an extended scale whether 
they are of better quality than varieties already in cultivation. This mill was 
sent to the Roseworthy Agricultural College, but the Hon. Minister of Agri- 
culture has decided that It will be more convenient to tliose most interested 
In the work to have the mill erected at the School of Mines, Adelaide. The 
council of that body has accepted the offer of the Minister, and it Is expeett'd 
that the mill will soon be available for the purpose for which it was pur- 
chased. As soon as details of working are arranged by the School of Mines 
publicity will be given through The Journal. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

London telegrams, dated July 27, report that the July wool sales closed 
with an exceedingly firm market. Shortly, the news by cable is that good 
merino wool has risen 5 per cent, since the close of previous series of sales, 
that fine crossbreds show a similar advance, with, common merino also a 
shade higher. Medium crossbreds show a decline of nearly 5 per cent, and 
coarse crossbreds and Lincolns quite 6i per cent, below price for May sales. 
As compared with last year's prices at the Adelaide wool sales the differences 
in price are approximately Good merinos in light condition, 2d. to 2Jd. per 
lb. rise; ordinary merino, Tvhlch includes wool gi’own on fallow land, l^d. to 
2d. higher; extra fine crossbreds or comebacks, 2id. higher; medium crossbreds 
and half-breds, IJd. higher; very coarse crossbreds and Lincolns, ^d. to Id. 
higher than in October and November, 1901. 


Mr. D. M. Onwake, himself a farmer, and secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Alliance, writing to The American Fertilizer, says:— “A farm ad- 
joining mine that 20 years ago was too poor to carry even a mortgage . . . 
to-day is the best farm in our township, if not in the county. Although last 
year the wheat crop failed to fill, yet the crop was almost* 3,000 bush., and 
2,000 barrels of corn. Its productiveness is due to phosphate and (farmyard) 
manure. The farm contains 2oO acres, and will bring $300 per acre. From 
200 tb. to 300 1T>. of phosi)hate per acre are usihI evoiy year, vet there are 
some 'vho Ignorantly assert that phosphate will make a farm poor.” 


Last season, in reply to an enquiry, the late editor strongly recommended 
a farmer, whose crops weiv attacked by red rust, to cut the wheal with a 
bindei as soon as it was past the dough stage and allow it to ripen In the 
Stroks. Mr. Molineux expressed the opinion that cutting tin* wiieat would 
arrest the progress of the fungus, and that unless the grain was already 
affected it would fill out all right. Several farmers who adopted this practice 
with part of their crops have since reported that while they got a good sample 
from the wheat they cut and threshed, the portion of the crop left for the 
stripper was very badly affected by rust. Farmers would do well to test 
this matter for themselves should rust unfortunately attack the crops this 
year, as even if the grain should not fill out in the sheaves, they will have a 
supply of hay. 


In this issue we publish some statistics concerning the wine industry of 
Australia, for which we are indebted to Mr. J. Boothby, of the Statistical 
Office. These figures will bear careful perusal; in fact, they are worthy of 
very careful study on the part of all interested in the industry. The figures 
concerning the position of the Industry in the respective States are very 
significant, and in next issue we propose to deal with several points wliich 
seem worthy of criticism and elaboration. 


We are glad to notice in The Australian Vigneron and Fruitgrowers’ 
Journal for July, a very pertinent reply from Mr. E. Manure’s pen.' on the 
statements in reference to ports that apparently have been blindlv accented 
winemakers since Mr. Feuerheerd’s recent visit to Australia. ‘The osten- 
this gentleman’s visit was to try and get his wines introduced 
into Australia. Unfortunately for him he discovered that our wise laws 
look upon anything above 3.^ per cent, p.s., as brandies or liqueurs and not 
wines, and tex them accordingly. Now, as his ports, according to his state- 
ments, must stand at 42 per cent p.8., the position was somewhat dlfl^^ 
cult; to overcome it he set about persuading local makers that they could 
not hope to produce good ports until they were able to raise them to 42 per 
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cent. p.s. So persuasive was his eloquence that ho succeeded in /jetting a 
committee of the S.A. Vingrowers’ Association to wait on the Minister of 
Customs, and urge him to raise the limit from 35 to 42. We welcome Mr. 
Mazure’s outspoken criticism; no port, nor any other tyi)e of sweet wine 
need be raised b^^yond 35, exc(‘^>ting. as he adds, when it has undergone 
initial disease fermentation, which should be avoided by other means. We 
should also like to endorse his very correct statement that Australian viti- 
culture has nothing to learn from Portugars rather primitive methods. 


The lioyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society held their annual vine- 
pruning competition on tlie 10th of July. Entries established in point of num- 
bers a record. This goes far to show to what extent the society’s efforts to tan- 
pnove pruning In the State are appreciated. The improvement itself is unde- 
niable. Whereas 10 years ago, when the matches were first started, the work 
of even tlie pirizeibakers was frequentfly questionable, this year the 50 odd com- 
petitors present on the ground might with one or two exceptions be set down 
as good pmners. The task of awarding the prizes for most meritorious work 
becomes yearly more difficult; and we are glad to see that the questionable 
practice of giving ii judge haJf an hour to judgt' of the work of a large body 
of men pruning as fast as they can is gradually being discontinued. We hope 
that in future even more time will be given to the preliminary test, during 
whicli the judge takes the man by himself and has not his attention distracted 
by the work of others. Tlie tinal test should be reserved merely for those men 
whom the preliminary exnnnination has shown to be among likely prizetakers. 


Why is it 'that some central society doi‘s not start “Fruit tree pruning 
matches?” Nobody will deny that as a whole the vines of this State receive bet- 
ter treatment than our fruit trees. What *the matches hav(‘ done for vine prun- 
ing during the past 10 years they might well do foi‘ fruit ti*ees in the neai* 
future. Four (tests ux>u'ld be necessary— the api>le, the pear, the peach, and the 
apricot, for each of which a sepai'ate judge should lie appointed; and, pe(rhaps, 
a fifth for tlie fonmlng of young trees. It would not be necessary to prune a 
whole tree— 10 to 15 minutes’ work on each tree should give the judges ample 
time for estimating the quality of the work of each competitor. We hope to 
see the matter taken up, if not this season, duiing the course of 1903. 


Mr. E. Burney Young writes that the sbi]>ments of Daria gra|>es to London 
last season were in most Insitajw'es comixirative taihires. Apparently the 
grapes were packed 1x)o ripe, with the result tliat a large proportijou rotted on 
the way, considerably reducing their market value. In one shipment of over 
300 cases of White Darla the prices realized from 8/ per case for four oases 
down to 1/9 per case, only 10 cases fetching over 4/. Red Darias fetched 3/9 
per case for 39 cases and 1/9 per case for three cases. The shipment ex Ores- 
tes arrived in better condition, the prizes realized being 4 cases at 18/, 1 at 17/, 
15 at 15/, 9 ait 14/, 4 at 12/. and 2 at 6/. It is evident that special care In 
selecting the fruit must be exercised at this end. 


Recently the Minister for Agricu'ltuire for Great Britain gave some figures 
eouiceroing the relative prices paid for milk in Canada, Denmark, and Aus- 
tralia. In Dentmairk the average price paid by the co-operative dairies ranges 
from 5d. to 5fd. per gallon.; .in Canada about 4}d. per gallon is paid at the 
cheese factories; while the average of 13 co-operative factories in Australbi 
whose figures were available showed that the price averaged from SW. to 4|d. 
per gallon. Without soime idea of the relative qualities of the milk It is im- 
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possible to make a eomixirisf)!! as to the amioun'ts paid in Australia and Den- 
mark for biiitter fat: w'liile tlie ipriee per gallon is considerably higher in Den- 
mark than in Australia, it may be that there is much less diiTeren-ee between 
the cost of butter fat in tlie respective countries. 


A poultry census has just l)een eoaupleted in the United iStates. Not only do 
American fanuKus know the value of the poultry industry, but the Goyerninent 
also are alivf' tx> its inji>oirtaiice, and the tlgures pixKluced by the deeadel cen- 
sus, wliicli liave just been made pubHc, ought to cause farmers and others 
here to stop and ponder. In its tabulatioiis the Census Bureau gives the num- 
l>er of farms in the States as 5,7ilh,U37, and on tliem the total number of fowls 
three months old and over was as follows :-<3hickens, including guinea fowls, 
turkeys, 6.oii'J,a7t); geese, 5,670,803; ducks, 4,807,358. The numbers 
of nearly all these classes of poultry are smaller than in 1890, owing to the fact 
that in 1890 tliey reix>rted alll fowls of wUatt^'er age, while in the last census 
only those tiiree ‘months old and over weiH^ reported. The value of ixmlftry on 
hand on the Istt of June, 1901, wm 85,794,990 dollars; the value of poultry 
raist‘d in 1899 was 130,891.877 dollars: and the value of eggs produced in 1899 
was 144,280,158 dollars. The total income derived by the farmers from their 
l>oiultry industry representing tlie total value of the eggs produced, as well as 
the poultry raised, was 281,178,035 dollars. This total makes the poultry in- 
dustry one of the largest connected with agriculture. 


It is estimated that in Victoria about one million eggs' have passed through 
the cold storage chambers iu the past six or seven months, and that the 
amount paid to the Government for freezing and storage was about £700, leav- 
ing a profit to the specullators, who placed the produce in the chambers, or 
something over £2,000. When the eggs were bought the ruling price was from 
T^d. to 8d. per dozen, and by the time thej' were taken out ror sale, or to he 
used by the owners, the price had increased to 1/3 and over, reaching as high 
as 1/6 per dozen. The cost of storage for 30 weeks came to about 2id. per 
dozen, this including the maintenance of a temperatiire of fiX)tm 33 to 35 deg. 
The results of the exi>erl)ments with cold storage so far have been perfectly 
satisfadtory, not only on account of the cheapness of treatment, but because 
the eggs at six months otld open up as sound and free from characteristic 
flavour as when they were newly laid. The troubles of the past in connection 
with stj-tting eggs aside for the season of scaixdty and deiirness have been tiiose 
associated with unpleasant flavours derived from packing or from the process 
of preservation treatment. All faults are absent from the cold storage method, 
and it is regarded as probable that in the imxmilng season, the Agricultural 
Department 'wl'll make arrangements for more fully meeting the demands for 
space that are regarded os certain to lie made.— ^Australasian. 


Although the cultivation of beetroot for the purpose of making sugar has so 
far been a failure iu Victoria, the local press report that dairymen aare begin- 
ning to realize the value of beetroot as a fodder for their stock. Mir. W. 
Thomas, a dairy farmer near Traralgon, in GlppsHanid, began feeding his cows 
on beetroot at the end of March, with the result that from 19 cows, on half an 
aore, his milk cheque came to £36 17/ for two months. Mr. Thomas’s next- 
door neighbour, Mr. Beard, was much impressed with these results, especially 
as from 15 cows, fed iu the ordinary way, he had received £7 5/ only fior the 
moiitli of April. Mr. Beard, therefore, began to feed on beetroot at the end 
of April, and was gratiifled to find that for the month of May his milk cheque 
rose to £13 7/1, The varieties of beet most suitable for feeding purposes are Wll- 
morin’s Imiproved, Heine’s Vilmorin, White iSllesian, Imperial Red, and Pans 
Yellow. 
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ROSE WORTHY 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
Financial Statement for Season 1901-2. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

.In years gone by it was the fashion with some to sneer at results obtained 
on the Rose worthy College Farm; they were charitably ascribed to liberal 
backing by the Goveriitment purse. It would be an insult to the inteligence 
and enterprise of our producers to suppose that the Farm was originally es- 
tablished to show that money could be made out of the land; it is more lik dy 
that its founders had in view tbe possibility of testing, and subsequently popu- 
larising in this state, improved methods that had proved successful elsewhere. 
The question of whether the Faim would prove a good investment for Govern- 
iiieot money, or even merely become self-sui>porting, was at the outset pro- 
bably never t*ontcaur)ilated. All that was apparently expected from It was a 
series of object-lessons, in which the question of cost was not taken into con- 
sideration. As an abstract <iuestion it might easily be argued that such an at- 
titude was in the main corroct: in practice it proved a dead failure. Magni- 
ficent crops did not apiH*al to the practically minded man. who in his own dis- 
trict perhaps wily managed to make ends meet. To his mind such returns, 
such ri^sultte, <x)iild not jKisslbly lie obtained at a profit; and he left the in- 
stitution soured and embittered with the thought that he could do as much, if 
not more, had lie access to the Government purse. And in this manner Ros4»- 
worthy results were diH(*ounted, and Roseworthy practice was not followed. 
The late Principal, Professor I><ywrie. was not long in finding out where the 
difficulty lay, nor in fixing on the only ptiesible remedy. It became his con- 
stant tudeavonr to show those for who.se sole benefit the College was brought 
into existence tliat those concerned with its management were not spendthrift 
tlMHiry spinners, but that placed in different circumstances they might in 
the stiTiggle for life have competed successfully with the ablest of their cri- 
tics. The (onditions under which the College Farm was worked long delayeil 
Professor Lowrie’s .aspirations. A yearly grant w^as allowed by the State 
to cover working exiieiises, but not a particle of the revenue could be used, 
so that we were in the aiioinaloiis i>oftition of dreading a good year, which by 
its extra exi)endituiv Avould exhaust our vote and involve us in financial diffi- 
culties, And under su(‘h conditions it was practically impossible to produce a 
satisfactory l»alaiice-she<‘t. I*rofessor I>owrie asked for the abolition of the 
yearly grant, and for i^rmilssion to work the Fann out of its own returns— the 
institution could not only bo self-supporting, but could return to the State 
interes-t for the money already siieiit. The reasonableness of this request did 
not at first make itself felt at headquarters. In 1899, however, it found able 
advocates in the IJuder-Trea surer and the College Council, who pressed the 
matter under the notice of the tlien Minister of Education and Agriculture, 
the Hon. R. Biith*r. Tie* to. and the Minister strnch 

off the Farm grant from the 1899-1900 Esitimates, nllowing, however, an 
advance of £300 to cover outstanding liiibillties. I do not brieve that th(‘ 
Government have since had oct^sion to regret the step that they were induced 
to take on that occasion. 

The dally press has already given more or less fragmentary statements of 
the Farm finanees for the past season. We are able in this issue to reproduce 
in full all that haR reference to financial operations conducted on the Rose- 
worthy Farm from April 1, 1901, to March 81, 1902. 

A brief reference to previous seasons' results will not be without interest. 
When the Farm was taken over in July, 1899, the net working capital, repre- 
senting saleable stock, implements, bank balance, &c., was estimated at £1,809 
13/3. Since that time fhe successive ac<nimulation of profit balances lias 
caused the original net capital to progress as follows:— 

July 1, 1899 £1,809 13 3 

March 31, 1900 2..58R 13 t 

March 31, lUOl 3,905 17 9 

March 31, 1902 5.227 11 3 

This means that during the course of 2 yeare and 9 months the College 
Fa™ has earned £3,417 18/, or nearly twice the amount of the estimated 
original working capital. 
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We api>eu(l below t)ie balance-sheet,- as drawn up on IVhireh 31 of the pre- 
sent year. The balance, £5,227 11/3,- represents the net working capital at tha 
beginning of the present hnancial year. 

Balance-Sheet March 31, ITO2. 

Assets. £ s. d. 

Debts receivable . . . . 337 17 11 

Value of Stwk, &C.:— 

Homes .. ..£372 0 0 
(^attle .... 116 0 0 

Sheep . . . . 180 16 8 

Digs 207 16 0 

lin]>leiiieiits 876 1 0 

Bags 23 4 8 

■Sundries — 

Dairy .... 55 14 6 

W’orksliop . . 101 13 6 

Miscellaneous 164 16 5 

Wheat . . . . 416 5 4 

Seeds (oats) . . 60 6 0 

Hay 887 0 0 

Straw . . . . UM» 0 0 
Manure . . . . 158 17 8 

Salt 2 16 0 

Harness .... 52 8 2 

Feneing 

Xew Fenei\s 10!) 5 0 
Material .. 133 1 11 4018 2 10 

Deposit Ae(*t)uni (^(h'edit 
Bank Balance) 905 9 4 

£5,261 10 1 

Profit and Loss Account March 31, 1902. 

'Khe “prolit and loss account’* which follows requires some explanation. The 
balance, £1,321 13/6, may be taken as representing quite correctly the grose 
profit realized in the aggregate on the various transactions conducted on the 
Fanil during the past season; but sums oiiposite the subsidiary accounts, such 
as slieep, pigs, wheat, tKrc.. cannot l»e looked uix)n as giving even a]>proximately 
a correct idea of the position of the.st* several accounts. For instance. “Figs ac- 
count’* shows an apj)areiit prolit of £321 13/9. This isumi is a balauci), but 
not really a protit, because it has bet»n artificially iiicrea.sed at the* expense of 
“Wlieat* account, which has not l>eeu creilited with wdieat eaten by the 
pigs. In short, though the balancMis of the various accounts must not l>e taken 
as actual pitdits to their credit, a^s the iu(*remeiit to the profit of one account 
is always made at the expense? of that of another, the diffei-ence betwixt tla- 
respective sums total of creilit and debit balances correctly repi'esents the 
gross i)rofit earned by tlie Farm. We now api>end copy of this profit and los# 
account. 


To Implenumts account 

“ harness 

“ bags 

horses 

seeds (oats) . . . . 

** Huiidrles ' .... 

salt 

manure . . . . 

“ garden 

“ petty expenses . . 

working . . . . 

“ balai>ce 


£ d. £ 8. d. 

157 9 6 By cattle aermmt . . . . 125 8 2 

3 3 8 “ sheep 242 1 9 

30 4 7 “ pigs 321 13 9 

33 4 0 wheat 327 7 1 

67 17 1 •* straw 52 19 5 

47 15 2 hay and chaff . . . . 1,393 14 6 

0 14 0 “ miseellaueoiis . . 456 14 0 

168 13 11 permanent iniprove- 

1 17 8 ments 19 2 9 

114 
1.105 8 0 
1,321 13 6 i 


Liabilities. £ s. d. 

Debts payable 18 10 

Balance 5,227 11 3 


£5,261 lu I 


£2,939 1 11 ! 


£2,939 1 11 
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Capital Account March 31, 1902. 

Th(^ i*aintxil account, which given Ijelow, confirms the results of balanee- 
shecf a 11(1 profit and loss account. 


Net (VI [>i till 1/4/01 
Baliiin e 


£. s. d. 
a,005 17 0 
i,;wi 13 6 

£5,227 11 3 


Net capital 1/4/02 . . 


£ 8. d. 

. . 5,227 11 3 


£5,227 11 3 


Transactions April I, 1901, to March 31, 1902. 

For orrlinaiT piu*poses tlie cajiital invoiiut should close the financial 
sfatcineiO for tin? year. It occiuTCd to us, however, that an enumeration of 
transductions covered during tiio year could not hut prove of general intereet. 


Sal(*.s 


Straw . . . 

£155 

1 

1 

ITay . . . . 

im 

14 

6 

Wh(*at 

375 

19 

7 

Oats . . . 

52 

17 

11 

Hors(* . . . . 

5 

0 

0 

(^attl(‘ .... 

10.3 

2 

9 

l>air>" pro- 




duce 

113 

2 

11 

Taiinbs 

4S 

;i 

1 

Pigs . . . . 

308 

17 

9 

Sh(H»pskins 

103 

4 

.3 

Wool 

(U) 

19 


Suiidri(»s 

19 

12 

9 

Seiwices— 




Hay press- 




ing .... 

454 

7 

(i 


Total £2.S2l 3 


i Purchases— 

I Iiiiideiuents 

and parts £353 0 S 
II a r ness 


and repairs 

14 

0 

0 

Bags . . . . 

14 

10 

9 

StH'KlS . . . . 

‘^5 

9 

0 

Manure 

109 

15 

4 

Fencing ma- 
terial . . 

291 

3 

6 

Kerosine . . 

30 

10 

0 

Oils .... 

10 

0 

0 

'rimlier 

18 19 

10 

Binder wire 

27 

12 

10 

B i n (1 (' r 
twine 

45 

5 

10 

Tools . . . . 

10 

14 

7 

Siin(iri(‘s . , 

122 

13 

7 


1 --£1,044 2 5 

I Services 

1 ('arriatre of goods, 134 8 0 

j I^a hour (wages) .. .. 501 7 0 


3^>tnl 1.73t) 18 2 

Bala nee 1,081 5 2 


£2,821 3 4 


These transactions c^iver oiierations during a ^single financial year, via., 
from Ajiril 1, 1!H)1, to March 31. 1902, and do not include moneys ivceivisl 
during this i>erlod in payment for servh^* rendered or goods sold during the 
previous year; nor payment of accoujits outstanding at the close of previous 
year. 

From account of these trniisacdious it will lie si^en that gross receipts for the 
12 months ending Martdi 31, 1902, amounted to £2,821 3/4, and the expenditure 
to £1,7.39 18/2; so that the puivly cash transactions leave a balance of £1,081 
5/2 in favour of the College. There is one item that requires some explana- 
tion. Opposite hay pressing we find £454 7/0. This sum represents moneys 
paid us hy outside firms for whom we pressed hay. If it were all profit it 
would of course coiiflidernbly modify our accounts. Out of this sum we 
had to pay for labour, iH^imirs, binding, wire, &e,. after deduction of which 
our profit on the concern was about £100. 

1 have hitherto referred to the balance as shown by the profit and loss ac 
Count as the gross profit. I have done this because we are able to get at a 
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not profit,by assimilating our conditions to those that more generally prevail. 
Our pejments do not include the salaries of farm foreman and farm black 
smith; nor is there any account taken of rent of land, or interest on purchase 
money. 

These sums to be deducted from the gross profit may be represented as 
follows:— 


Farm fOTeman 

. . £120 


Farm blacksmith 

. . 130 


Bent on 1,230 acres at 4/. . 

. 246 



£496 Gross profit .... 

.. .. £3,321 13: 0 


4Pti 0 0 


Net pro»fit 1825 13 H 


This gives a net profit of 13/5 an acre on every acre of which the farm is 
constituted. It is idle to bring up the q/uestion that we do not pay for stu 
d«‘iitj>’ labour. We have to pay pretty high for the supervision of that 
labour, and for the losses, exceptional on an ordinary" farm, which it cob- 
ctantly involves. In any case, if we include salaries of farm foreman and 
blacksmith, as has been done in estimating the net profit, a glance at the tran- 
sactions will show that during the course of the past season the farm has 
paid in wages £811 7/. I think it would be difficult to find any other farm of 
equal dimensions- -1,230 acres — that is in the habit of paying more. 

I do not wish to leave the subject without looking at it from one other 
aspect. Professor Lowrle stated in August, 1901, that it was his oplnloa 
that money invested in land should return 16 to 17 per cent. This state- 
ment brought down on his head at the time a good deal of adverse criticism. 
The past season was very far from being a good one, and yet let us see how 
the farm transactions answered to Professor Lowrle’ s optimistic references 
to general farming in South Australia. In March, 1901, the net capital was 
X3j905 17/9, which may be supposed to be borrowed at 4 per cent, to work 
the place — i.e., £156 4/8^. If this sum be deducted from our net profit, 
£825 13/6, we get £699 8/9^ to represent net return on the borrowed capital, 
£3,905 17/9. This represents over 17 per cent, net on money on which 4 per 
cent, had been paid, after paying £813 7/ in wages on a farm, the total area 
of which was 1,230 acres, and 4/ rent per acre* It will be seen that even 
during a season below the average Professor Lowrle's predictions have been 
realized. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

The following notes relative to the varieties of wheat now growing on 
the College Farm are supplied by Mr. C. T. Jarman, farm foreman, under 
whose superintendence seeding operations were carried out; — 

The usual experiment with varieties of wheat in plots, ranging from to 
8 acres, is being conducted this season. 

Seventecjn plots have been sown with different wheats. Evei-y variety was 
dipped for two minutes in a solution of bluestone, of 1 per cent, strength, 
and sown as nearly as possible at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. A difference of 
several lb. in the quantity per acre sown, being caused by unevenness in 
the weight and size of grain of the various samples. The seed drill was 
left, as started, right through, without altering the quantity drill, the seed 
for each measured plot being weighed before pickling, and any left after 
plot was finished carefully reweighed. 

A rain of 1.60 in. on the 25th March starting quite a crop of weeds on the 
fallows, teams were kept going ploughing 80 acres of lea land, harrowing 
same, and scarifying fallows where most needed. 
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Sowiim tlio varieties of wheat was started on April 2l8t, with the soil in 
splendid condition, as far as tilth was concerned (though, as after events 
proved, in face of the continued dry weather, a little too damp). Starting 
with the late wheats, and tinishing with the (*arly ones, the varieties were 
all sown by April 28th. 

There was no rain sutticlent to reach the grain until June 8th to 15th. The 
result was a very poor germination, except a few of the early varieties, 
which had a decided advantage' over the late sorts in this respect. The 
late varieties were sown mostly on the stiffer clay soil, which may partially 
account for their poor germination. 

Tlu‘ wheats which sliowed to the greatest disadvantage in this respect were 
Tuscan. Marshall’s No. 8, Uart’s Iini>erial, Defiance, Majestic, and Purple 
Straw. 

Two of these— Tuscan and Marshall’s No. H — started so badly that to 
l)ring the loss (through their comparative failure) down to a minimum, about 
two-thirds of each plot was scarified up and re-sown dry. on the 24th 
Jun(‘, with ('ollege Selection, an early variety, whi(‘h has come through well, 
and at i>i*eseiit looks as if the right course had been taken. 

Tile otlier wheats which germinated badly showed hut slightly the efife(‘ts 
of the Mar<*h rain, there being dampness enough to cause germination and 
growth ill patches, and in others malting; while in plac*es the soil was dry 
enough for the grain to lie until the rain In .Tune, when it came up, thus 
making the field look \erj’ patchy. 

T(m ()!• twelve years ago the Flinty-grained Medeah wheat was grown here, 
and after several years of siici-essive sowing, it seemed to become less vigorous 
and i)rolific, and for the last few yt^ars has not been grown. 

This season it is being tried from seed purchased of E. & W. Hackett, 
Adelaide, and it is interesting to note that this variety was not in the least 
affected by the dampness which upset so many of the other wheats, and 
with the June rains the plants came through as thick and even as if just 
sown. The plot Is looking well, though late for that variety. 

The wheats which are the most forward at the prestmt are College Se- 
lection, Early Punile Straw, King’s, and Neumann’s. 

An Interesting experiment, testing the efficiency of fertilizers of various 
sources and guarantees, is in progress. IJttle or no difference In the effects 
of the several manures are as yet apparent, though every manured plot 
shows ji much more healthy and vigorous growth than the one unman iired 
plot. 

The l)roadcast v. drilling experiment sliows a much more oven though less 
forward growth on the plot broadcasted than on the oue drilled. 


Experimental Vineyard Notes. 

By H. E. Laffbr, Superintendent of Vineyard. 


Owing to the lateness of the autumn rains, the work on the vineyard was 
miicli delayed. The showers which fell at the latter end of March were too 
light, and at the same time too early to enable ploughing to begin. 

June, however, provided good soaking rains, and since then the first plough- 
ing has been pushed on as fast as possible. 

As the teams finished off, they were followed by hand hoes, breaking 
down the narrow pieces in the rows of vines. Similarly all trees are being 


usod prluclpaUy*** applied to vines, but superphosphate has been 

lows^'”*^^ Shiraz has been divided into seven plots, and manured as fol- 


Plot 1. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. 
Sulphate of potash, 2 cwt. 
Super., 2 cwt. 

Plot 2. Sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. 
Plot 3. Superphosphate, 3 cwt. 

Plot 4, Sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. 
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l*lot 5. No manure. 

• (). (x.vpsum, 10 ewt. 

IMot 7. Sulph. ammonia, 2 ewt. 
(xypsum, 4 cwt. 


VMch of tlifwo plotH is e(jiial to about half an ax-re. The manure Is in all 
oases nut down in the deep i-entral fnnw of the row. but later on. during 
thr^cond ploughing, sulphate of ammonia is put in by the vines. Pruning 
has been pushed on as well as ijosslble. though there is still much to do. 

The area now under vines totals about seventy acres, and in future the only 
planting done will l)e the filling of I>lanks. All young vines when planted 
are given a handful of sujw-r. Tills seems to enable them to get a very 
<lulok start In the spring, and to lieoome well established befon* the hdt 
weather sets in. 


Parts of the vineyard yield an abundant harvest of limestone every year. 
During? spare lime this is carted off and converted into good serviceable 
roads. In the wine ctdlars time has been taken up in attending to wines, 
Mich as racdving, blending, and the various little matters necessary to the 
tvelfare of wines. 


Kainfall for July up to date has been three-quarUn*? of an inch. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

By G. Jeffuey. 

Arrangements have been made w’hereby 1 am to write a series of short 
articles for The Jonrnnl; and, seeing that thf^ London wool sales have just 
closed, it appears to me an opportune time to put the market position of wool 
as clearly and concisely as possible before the farmers. I might say, to begin 
with, that I will not attempt to prophesy definitely what the future will be. 
because of all the tricky (‘ommodlties which are regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, wool is about the trickiest. In fact, we sometimes are inclined 
to ask— “Does the law of supply and demand regulate the wool market at all.’' 
But, w’hatover the future may bcs judging from the London cables and the 
interpretation given of them in this paper, the present position at any rate 
looks exceedingly healthy. The general rise appears to be about 2d. per Ib., 
and when it is remembered that 2d. per lb. means quite 50/ per bale^ the rise 
is undoubtedly a substautial one. 

As to the future, without wishing to claim infallibility, I cannot help think- 
ing that the present prices will be maintained, but should there be auy change 
things point rather to an upward than to a downward tendency. The position 
of merino wool is exceptionally strong. To begin with cloth made from merino 
is for the moment fashionable, and has bc*en so for some considerable time 
back. Added to this is the fact that trade, generally, has been very good 
lately, with the result that stocks of the raw material have been worked right 
up, and as tliere is only a comparatively small amount of merino wool avail- 
able for the next London series (in fact the smallest amount available in Sep- 
tember for many yearp past) it is not at all unlikely that prices for this class 
of Avool will go higher. Of course the position is greatly strengthened by the 
undoubted shortage In the clip of the coming season, caused by the unprece- 
dented drought right throughout the wool-growing centres of Australia. 

The outlook for crossbreds, however, is not quite so healthy, because from 
all accounts the coming clip from Argentine (where it should be remembered 
that more sheep are depastured than are to be found in Australia) will be 
a very good one, and that there is little reason for doubting that the 40,000 
bales held over from the present series to the next are chiefly crossbreds. 
However, the price of crossbred wool Is yet a long way below normal, and with 
trade as good as it is, with merino wool at a rather dangerously high level, 
there appears ilttle reason for thinking that crossbred wool will go any lower, 
while it is quite on the cards that it may take a rise at any time. 

Apparently the only real danger in connection with merino wool is that on 
account of the scarcity prices may boom, and our experience of three years 
ago is too recent to be easily forgotten. What happened then may happen 
atgaln; any commodity which rises beyond the purchasing power of the masses 
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iB boiiiitl t(» sufter tlioreby: !»ut, all thiiiKK c-oiiHiderecl, we may reasonably 

expect that after the terrible tinancinl disasters of three years ago, buyers 
will be able to keep their lieads cool, and thus prevent anything Ifke a repeti- 
tion of the boom time referred to. 

In this short article I have n(»t gone into figures to show the stiitlstical posi- 
tion of wool, but the facts alluded to are based on a veiy careful examination 
of all the figures available, and unless the unexpected happens, the farmers 
Avlio art* keeping sh(*ep have every reason to expect good prices for the coming 
season's clip. 


FARM HINTS FOR AUGUST. 

Br A. Molineux. 


It is not wise to adopt advice to any great extent when the results may 
possibly prove to be disastrous. But when it is stated by a reasonably reliable 
person tliat a certain pro(*edure has proved to be advantageous, It Is really 
Avorth whih* to put the <iuestion to a test upon a moderate scale. A single 
test cannot be relied upon, because tliei'e may be conditions which may serl- 
<»usly affect the results. A Jest with seeds, for instance, may be affected one 
way or tlie other by age, time of sowing, climatic conditions, character, or 
pn‘pa ration of soil, or other circumstances. 

By many farmers in Australia, as Avell as in other places, and for a long 
time past, it has been proved that a light harrowing on a backward cereal 
crop has lieen highly beneficial. •By some the operation has been declared 
to b(* injurious. The difference in result has most probably been due to the 
nature of the soil. On a poor, light, dry. or sandy soil the air can enter more 
readily than on one of a clay nature. Where the surface is caked and hard 
it is dltli<‘iilt for the plants to thrive, and a light harrowing will do good. 
Doubtless a fetv plants will be pulled up, but the tillering of the rest w'ill 
amply eamponsate for the loss. 

In the south-east and the hilly districts peas may be sown during this and 
next month. This crop will enrich the soil in nitrogen, fatten the pigs, and 
feed the sheep and cattle. Tavo bushels of seed will suffice to drill an acre 
of land in roAvs 18 in. to 2 ft. apart, and 1 or 2 Inches deep. Superphosphate 
will probably be a help to the crop. The average produce per acre in Great 
Britain is 3(1 to 40 bushels of peas, and 25 cwt. of straw. Peas grow best 
on calcareous loamy, and sandy or gravelly soils recently limed, and will do 
on clays, especially if hoed oiiee or twice whilst in early stages of growth. 
The best garden pea.s are gi’own where lime is present prominently in the 
soil, but heaA’y manuring is injurious to the flavour. 

A few acres of falloAv land — more or less, according to possible requirements 
—should be manured at onc'c, and soAvn at the end of September Avith maize, 
sorghum, or other summer and autumn fodder crops. It will be risky to sow 
otherAvlse than in drills 21 to 3 ft. apart — according to the kind of crop and 
natiiiv of the soil; and during the gmw^th of the plants the land should be 
frequently cultivated, in order to aerate it to destroy weeds, and promote 
absorption of moisture from the air. These crops will be of most value daring 
the early part of next winter, when green feed Is absent, and dry feed scanty 
and with little nourishment in it, A silo should be tilled also with some of 
it as a surety against lack of sufficient food for the stock. This will cost 
labour; but the labour will be Avell repaid in the Insurance against starvation 
of stock. 


There are many places where lucerne could be established If early night 
frosts did not kill the ybung plants. The old plants would not be injured 
by a moderate frost. Sandy land will in some cases grow lucerne, and one 
variety (medlcago media) has been named “6and lucerne*’ for that reason, 
ihe common lucerne (medlcago sativa) will grow well on deep, rich, allnvial 
sous, where water exists within 20 ft. from the surface, and it Is possible that 
^ where water is much deeper. If seed Is sown 

September there is a chance that later rain will establish the plants— 
risking for several years In succession until 
verw should be deeply and thoroughly pul- 

verized and levelled, the seed should be drilled in half an inch deepf then 
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rolled to prew the soli about it. Drills one foot apart Twelve pounds of seed 
is enouBh. but some aiitliorities would use up to K. It), heed grown In New 
South Wales gives best plants. 

MaiitroldH and btM^ts slioiild now bo sown. Ono ton of small roots is worth 
two tons of larj?o sizo. Snpir boots should bo jjrown for cows, as woll as 
for othor st(M*k. llcnds and jrlobo inaiijcohls aro host where the soil is shallow. 
They all do woll on saltv soils. If the land is woll manured and deeply and 
flnelv worked all the better. Fivi‘ pounds of seed is ample for an acre, and 
. should always bo sown in drills or rows. Throe foot by 18 in. is about right 
for laj*go mangolds to stand, and 2 ft. x 3 ft. for sugar beets. The plants 
must be singled, and they oan be transplanted to till blanks, if care is taken 
to avoid damagi‘ to the taproot, which must also be straight in the hole when 
replant(*d. Kaiiiit and super aro good manures for those crops. It is very^ 
necessary U) keep the soil open and woll broken between the i)lants. The 
Red (;ioi)o mangold is apt to run to seed; the White Silesian beet is rather 
a heavy (*roi>por. When mangolds and boots aro grown widely apart on rich 
soil they develop great sizo, but small roots are far more sweet and nutritious. 


Rroad beans do well upon clay soils of a calcareous nature. Old farmyard 
manure in plenty should be applied. Two bushels of seed will sow an acre 
drilled in rows 2 ft. apart. If tall sorts, sow wider. The plants should stand 
U to 10 in. apart in the rows. When they show well up the hoe should be put 
to Avork. It is best to sow table varieties, such as the Windsor or Mazagan. 
Reans are usually (*rushed for horsc*s, and for fattening pigs there is nothing 
better. The straw is much liked by live stock. 


Sunflowers are grown on thousands of £g*res In Russia, both as food for 
man and other animals, and for manufacture of oil. In GippslanCl (Victoria) 
a large area is also cultivated for oil seed. Sow during this month in rows 
30 X 18 apart. Use a potash manure. The small seeded sort is best for oil, 
because there is less ‘‘blanket” in it to absorb the oil when being pressed. 
The large-seeded black Russian is mostly used for eating. The oilcake is 
superior to rape, hemp, &<*. The hoe is a great aid to development of the 
plant. Seeds very fattening, and must be used in moderation’ when fed to 
fowls, horses, &c. 


I^lant iiotatoes in rows 24 x 8 in., if the spade is used, or 30 x 12 in. if by 
plough. The field must be well prepared— not <*loddy. Use seed about 4 oz. 
weight, cut ill halves lengthwise — these will make two sets of 2 oz, each. 
White Elephant and Beauty of Hebron do best on the plains. Brown's 
River, Pinkeye, and Ash-leaved kidney are favoured in the cooler parts. Plant 
five inches deep, and do not hill up, but use the hoe often to let in the air and 
to destroy weeds. When the plough is used, the setts are put in each fourth 
furrow, and furrows are nine inches wide, and the field Is harrowed directly 
the shoots appear. For table use, some excellent tubers can be raised by 
laying the setts upon the surface of well pulverized land, and then coA’ering 
them with a foot depth of half - decayed litter. In the cool localities 
planting can be done up till the middle of October. If water is available 
on the plains, a good crop of potatoes is almost a certainty in summer. 


For feed only it may be wortb the trouble to sow some barley and oats on a 
few acres. This could be grazed by the poultry as well as by the other 
animals during summer and autumn in some localities. A little green food Is 
conducive to health when the natural herbage is dry. 

Sow a few parsnip steeds on a piece of deeply pulverized rich soil. If anv 
<ieeply down. Clay soil suit parsnips. Sow in drills 

18 X 12 inches, and keep well hoed. 

T “*'’'****■ «"”- 12 X 8 IneheR. Manure should not 

gently us^*^ buried at bottom. The hoe should he fre- 


lambs ^e we^ed, put the ewes In a rather poor paddock to check 
milk flow. Castrate the lambs when a month old. Do not shew too S 
as many sheep may be killed by late frosts. 

fattening. Do not let them have any kind of green food 

barley, milk in any quantity, it navs 
best to raise pigs up to 60 lb, quickly, and kill or sell them. ^ ^ 
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IMe iiieloiiH, puiiiplviiiR, should not bo sown until all danger of frost Is 
over. They Avill germinate wlum the regular temi)erature is about 70 deg. F, 
riants should have abundanee of room. They do well where there is plenty of 
well-de(*ayed vegetable matter in' the soil, and must be proteeted against 
being shifted by the wind. It is a good plan to sow some maize or sorghum 
widely apart amongst these plants, to prevent the shifting. 

A well-made silage pit Avill last out several generations of farmers. Green 
fodder in the pit is safe against tire, and the silage is a sure safeguard 
against impaetion and starvation. This is a good time to make a pit. 

About the entire. A few shillings can be saved now by hiring tht» ser- 
vices of a weedy brute, whose chief value is in his hide; but many pounds 
will be lost in rearing his progeny and then selling it for dog’s meat. The 
first prize country show horse is not always the best entire that can ,be 
hired. 


LAYERING VINES. 

By Arthur J Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

In the May number of the Vic torian .Tournal of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was })rinted a tran.slation by Messrs. Dubois & Wilkinson of 4 chai>ter 
on I..ayering Vines, by Mr. G. Foex, formerly Director of the Montpellier Agri- 
cultural (College. The task of offering criticism, however slight, on the work 
of on(‘ to whom I am indebted for my earlier training, and who has won 
world-wide rec'ognition for his eMi)eri knowledge, is not by any means palat- 
able to me. Personal experience, however, has led me to be at variance wuth 
the author on om* point to which he nnikes reference, and in the interests 
of those who are likely to be influenced by it, I am bound to draw attention 
to it. 

After d(‘scribing three spe<‘ial methods of layering vhies, the author i>ro- 
ceeds to recommend, “as a method superior to any other.” what the translators 
have (‘ailed “revtu'sed layering,” and what is known to the French as “ver- 
sadl layering.” This method as shown in our illustration consists in leading 
the shoot to be lay<»re(l overhead, instead of underground towards the blank, 
which it is intended to fill up; the shoot is then bent down, and its extremity 
alone buried in the soil. It tvill be seen that the buds will therefore be ob- 
liged to grow in the direction opposite to that towards which Nature intended 
them to grow. I do not refer to this fact as an objection, but merely as a 
matter of fact; practice shows that Nature is not very particular on tlnit 
score, and well able to adapt herself to the change of conditions. The author 
goes on to say that rooting takes place within a year, and that the young 
plant may be severed the following year; the only objections that he finds to 
this system is that it renders cross-cultivation impossible, and re(iuires a 
longer shoot than usual. 

This strong recommendation of “versadi layering” by Mr. Foex, which I 
presume is endors(*d by the traindators, we find repeated by several French 
authors on vlticultural matters. Relying on such authority, I have myself 
in the past been guilty of recommending this somewhat seducing system of 
layering. I must, however, (‘biifess that until recent years I have not had 
the opportunity of putting it to the test of personal experience. I have now 
tried it sulficlently freciuently and widely to be quite convinced that under 
our conditions of climate it is quite useless, and to suspect that it would 
prove of little value, even in those countries where it has hitherto been re- 
(‘ommended but not tested on a large scale, so far as my knowledge goes. 

The only advantages that may l>e claimed for it, so far as my experience 
goes, are not refeiTed to by the author. On this system a layer is less costly 
to establish and to sever from the parent plant; as, in place of a continuous 
trench extending from the parent plant to the blank si)ace, it is only neces- 
sary to open out a small square hole. And further, contrary to Mr. Foex’s 
opinion, it involves the use of a shorter shoot than common layering. The 
peat objection to “versadi layering,” however (and the author does not appear 
to be aware of it), is the fact that whereas that portion of the layer extend- 
the parent plant and the shoots allowed to grow from the layer 
(A In illustration) inci'eases in diameter, and grows vigorously; the portion 
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extending betwixt the soil and the shoots remains weak and puny, frequently 
shrinking below its own original diameter; and tliis in spite of the formation 
of roots (B in illustration). Our illustration shows a Palomino Blanco, from 
whieli a *'versadi laver” was made during the preceding season; the thick- 
ness of the spurs witness to the sti-ength of the shoots. Note also the weak- 
ness of the stem b€*low the spurs. I am obliged for this illustration to Mr. 
A. C. Smith, who sketched It from Nature. This is one example from about 
60 that might be picked from the Roseworthy vineyards; in fact, so unsatis- 
factory have 1h€\v proved that they will practically all be taken up and 
started on different principles. 



Of course, such a system of layering admits only of application to trelllsed 
vineyards, where no cross cultivation is possible. The advantage of reducing 
the cost of layering by doing away with the continuous trench betwixt the 
parent plant and the blank may be retained by adopting the system which 
I have seen applied In Mr. Thomas Hardy’s vineyards. The shoot to be 
layered is run along the wires, and only bent down into the ground in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the blank, and then bent up again,, as shown 
in the dotted lines shown at C in our illusti*ation. 

I have never seen “versadi layering” applied in Europe, and do not wish 
to be understood to imply that I absolutely condemn it for countries where 
it has been recommended merely on the evidence of local e^erlments. 1 
merely doubt that it has been sufficiently widely tested to merit being de- 
scribed “as superior .to any other method,” and I do not fancy that It will 
prove any more successful in Victoria than ir\ South Australia. 

Since writing the above Mr. Thomas Hardy has informed me that 'fAx or 
seven years ago he gave “versadi layering” an extensive trial on my recom- 
mendation. He reports that, as in my case, it proved a complete failure. 


THE WINE INDUSTRY OP AUSTRALIA. 


Compiled by Jos. Boothbt, O.M.G., Statistical Office, Adelaide 


PopuLAiiON, Census 1901. 


Victoria 

Now South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 


1,201,506 
1 , .^ 9,133 
503,266 
362,604 


Western Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand ... 


184,099 

172,475 

772,720 
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Consumption. 

Table showing the average consumption of Spirits, JFine, and Beer, per 
inhabitant of each State and New Zealand daring the years 1898, 
1899, and 1900 (Ooghlan). 



Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer, etc. 

'o 

o| 

State. 


1 


§ 

4i 

s 

•S-g 

**■• 


Total. 

■3 

U 

Pm 

Total. 

J Total. 

° I 

l-M I 

ki 

P-l 

'i 

pC 

a 

t— ( 

u 

Pm 

q bri 

J s. 

5,1 

^1, 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. ' Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

New South Wales ... 

9.")1,648 

0-73 

1 858,477 

0-66 '12,446,932 

9*58 

, 2*17 

Victoria ... . i 

838,900 

444.77*2 

0'72 

i 2,254,256 

194 113, 704, .562 
0.55 5,278,863 

11*76 

1 2*83 

Queensland 

0-98 

1 249,622 

11*58 

2*64 

South Australia 

14I,0r>7 

0*39 

815,633 

2-26 3,224,124 

8*95 

2*23 

Western Australia 

; 268,363 

1 *85 

155,062 

1 07 1 3,4.53,843 

23*84 

5*24 

Tasmania 

66,6.78 

0*39 

15,842 

0 09 : 1,238,155 

7-33 

1*37 

New Zealand ... 

470,132 

0*65 

104,043 

01 4 j .5,9<I0,349 

8*18 

1*75 

- 

1 



— 

. — 

— 

Aitstralasia ... 

j 3,181,430 

! 0 74 

j 4,452,935 | 

103 j4.5, 246, 1.30 

10*48 

2*41 


Acrkaok Undku Vines and Yield in Wine, l89t)' 1900 


Victoria. 


New South Wales. 


South Australia. 


[Western Australia. 


1 

Acreage. | 

< Gallons. ; Acreage. 

Gallons. 

Acreage. Gallons. 

Acreage. 

1896 

30,275 1 

2,2*26,999 

7,-519 

885,673 

17,950 1,743,090 

2,294 

1897 

27,934 1 

2,822,263 j 

8,061 

794,258 

18, .3.33 1,898,105 

2,654 

1898 1 

27,701 i 

1,919,389 1 

8,083 

864,514 

18,761 1, *263, 998 

2,960 

1899 

27,568 

1,882,209 ; 

8,07!j 

: 845,232 

, 19,159 1,342,960 

.3, *248 

1900 

27,550 

1 

9*33,282 ! 

8,278 

1 739,668 

' 19,438 , 1,558,285 

3,325 


Gallons. 


7o,69.3 

89,099 

113,799 

86,801 


Spirits Distilled, 1896-1900. 


Victoria. 


South Australia. 


1896 

1897 
1S98 

1899 

1900 


Gallons. 

1 Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Total. 

From Wine. 

Total. 

440,256 

1 63,412 

1*28,376 

422,133 

58,265 

149,448 

432,462 

70,191 

94,045 

491,305 

32,159 

123,30*2 

469,671 

.32,080 

122,212 


Gallons. 
From Wine. 


i (Figures not 
1 yet available). 


There are no distilleries in New South Wales. Vine growers are allowed to distil 
for fortifying wine, but no returns are published. In computing the quantity of wine 
utilised for the manufacture of spirits, five gallons of wine are estimated to produce 
one gallon of spirit. 
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Exports, 

Return showing the quantities of Wine^ the Produce of the States of South 
Australia^ New South Wales, and Victoria, exported, also quantities 
shipped, classified as helow,for the years, 1896-1000. 


Exports 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 
(6 years) 

South Australia 

to United Kingdom ... 

(lalls. 

302,119 

U411b. 

4.33,012 

Calls. 

429,507 

Galls. 

410,145 

Calls. 

386,986 

Calls. 

1,961,769 

New South Wales .. 
Victoria ... 
Queensland 

Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 
Northern Territory ... 

6,235 

14,894 

3,796 

1,482 

33,476 

1,844 

4,860 

16,126 

5,489 

1,286 

21,382 

1,893 

7,976 

18,219 

5,408 

2.271 

17,612 

2,067 

4,742 

3,345 

7,186 

3,410 

17,331 

2,295 

4,796 

3,748 

6,082 

3,s560 

16,585 

2,244 

28,609 
55,332 
27,961 
11,999 
106,386 
10, .343 

Commonwealth ... 

61,727 

50,0.36 

53,553 

38, .309 

37.005 

240,630 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

17,105 

10,282 

23,094 

7,572 

20,289 

10,716 

40,983 

7,073 

39,759 

12,896 

141,230 

48,539 

Total ... 

391,233 

61,3,714 

514,065 

496,510 

476,646 

2,392,168 

Ifew SoutlTWales' 

to United Kingdom ... 

6,394 

3,253 

3,992 

3,533 

2,177 

19,349 

Victoria ... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 

5,636 

1,881 

121 

1,899 

7,846 

2,536 

4 

232 

1,719 

3,745 

4,535 

20 

534 

745 

1.3,503 

3,464 

4 

749 

30 

3,221 

4,395 

238 

26 

33,951 

16,811 

28 

1,874 

4,419 

Commonwealth ... 

9,637 

12,337 

9,579 

17,7.50 

7.880 

57,083 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

1,934 

6,312 

2,364 

5,982 

4,469 

5,002 

6,702 

4,764 

12,820 

5,447 

28,289 

27,507 

Total ... 

24,177 

23,936 

23,042 

32,749 

28,324 

132,228 

initoria "" 

to United Kingdom ... 

, 328,651 

298,937 

202,920 

310,963 

359,867 

1,501,338 

New South Wales ... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 

956 

1,487 

152 

1,496 

8,483 

669 

1,815 

12 

1,387 

7,228 

990 

2,386 

186 

1,627 

3,596 

1,063 

2,631 

170 

1,375 

1,945 

943 

1,957 

27 

1,309 

1,434 

4,621 

10,276 

547 

7,194 

22,686 

Commonwealth ... 

12,574 

11,111 

8,785 

7,184 

5,670 

45,324 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

3,120 

10,016 

3,262 

9,826 

1,839 

8,366 

3,681 

6,004 

3,561 

5,985 

16,463 

40,197 

Total ... 

351,361 

323,136 i 

221,910 

827,832 

375,083 

1,602, .322 
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Imports. 

Return showing the quantity of Wine imported into emh State of the 
Commonwealth^ and Neto Zealand^ during the years 1896 - 1900 , 



1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 
(Five Years) 

New South Wales 

Victoria... 

Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Tasmania 

Western Australia 

Galls. 

94,446 

70,012 

.37,104 

20,005 

5,728 

92,519 

(tails. 

97,416 

59,260 

43,674 

21,564 

6,187 

89,591 

(tails. 

96,601 

58. . 324 

42.. 351 
14,8.36 

7,509 

.55,897 

Galls. 

103,587 

65,466 

61,664 

16,019 

8,499 

43,798 

1 

Galls. 

93,717 

.50,986 

53,815 

22,541 

7,94.3 

63,841 

Galls. 

485,767 

304,048 

2:^8,608 

94,965 

.35,866 

.345,646 

Commonwealth 

319,814 

317,692 

275,518 

299,0.33 

292,843 

1,504,900 

New Zealand ...1 

40,879 

! 50,202 

48,514 

51,640 

55,098 

246, ,333 

Australasia 

360,693 

367,894 

1 

.324,032 

350,673 

347,941 

1,751,2.33 

i 


Comparison 

of South Australian Exports of Wine to Australasia before 
and after Federation, 


Average Yearly Kxports during 
Exports, 1896-1900. 1901. 


Exports during first 
six months of 1902, 


New South Wales 

5,722 

28,687 

Victoria 

11,066 

7,490 

Queensland 

5, .592 

14,497 

Tasmania 

2,399 

8,589 

Western Australia 

21,277 

17,472 


26,284 

11.680 

14,996 

3,217 

7,701 


To Commonwealth . . . 46,056 

To New Zealand 28,246 


76,735 

33,473 


63,778 

11,316 


To Australasia 


74,302 


110,208 


75,094 


SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

By George Qoinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The success obtained by some of our leading apple growers with the arscniie 
of soda spray against the codlin moth, and the projected demonstrations of 
its value to be made by this department during the coming st^ason, has drawn 
considerable attention to the subject. Apart from these demonstrations many 
growers have signified their intention of giving the remedy a thoi'ough trial. 
It may be of interest to many to know the exact results obtained by the de- 
partment at Marion in 1897-8 with the arsenite of soda and paris green sprays, 
as compared with the rows left unsprayed but bandage^d in the usual way. 
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The block of trees an erecl about 2i acres. It was planted about 10 years 
before on the square system with 27 varieties of pears and apples, the trees 
being set 20 ft. apart. The sprayings were given at intervals of 14 days, 
beginning with the falling of the petals. After they had reached the size of 
a large grape berry the fallen fruits were collected twice a week from each 
row and examined with the utmost care. Where any doubt of the condition 
existed the fruits were cut up. As they matured, the ripened fruits were also 
carefully sorle<]. The spraj’s used were (1) pads green (arseiilte of copper), 
showing by analysis 43 per cent, of arsenic. This was applied at the rate of 
1 oz. to each 30 gallons of liiriewater, made by slaking 1 lb. of perfectly fresh 
lime. (2) The arsenite of soda was made under Kedzie’s formula, by boiling 
1 11). of white arsenic and 2 1T>. of washing soda crystals in one gallon or 
water until a i>erfect solution was obtained. This was used at the rate of 
1 pint in 40 gallons of liniewater, made by slaking 8 Ib. of fresh lime. In e^ch 
case tile arsenites. after being liquified and dissolved respectively, were poured 
into a bucket of strong limeAvater half an hour before being put Into the 
spray pump tank. 

In tlie diagrams illustrating the results scA^eral differences ahe noticeable 
which require explanation. Group 4 sprayed seven times with paris gr(‘en 
showed a heavier list of infected fruits than groups 1 and 3, sprayed four and 
six times respectively wdtli the same mixture. The portion of the or<hard of 
Avhieh group 4 was composed was only separated from very old, badly infesit d 
trees by a pathway on the northern and western sides. The rows sprayed 
with arsenit(‘ of soda showed to great advantage, more especially where they 
adjoined thost* left unsprayed. Although the sprayings were occasionally ap- 
plied on very hot days no damage accrued to the foliage*. This I attribute 
to the use of perfectly new quicklime, and the method of mixing’ the stock 
(piantities of arsenites into the strong liniewater for about half an hour prior 
to the full dilution to spraying strength. Fruitgrowers intending to make their 
own arsenite of soda will find an old kerosine lin a convenicQt and im‘xpGn- 
sive vessel for boiling up the ingredients. The tin should be marked on the 
inside to sliow measures of one or more gallons i)rior fo being used. This is 
necessary ])ecanse moisture is driven off in the boiling process, and the sohi- 
tion con<‘entrat<*d. If when the dissolving process is completed the contents 
fall below the gallon, or Avhatever volume is desired, fresh water should Ije 
added to make up the deficiency. The groAv<‘r should remember that accuracy 
in such details may make or mar the whole of his operations. A solution too 
strong will i)urn the trees, and one too weak will fail to attain the necessary 
end Tlie use of absolutely fre.sh lumpy lime is ess/mtial, as severe burning of 
the leaves follows upon the use of even the moderately airslaked article. The 
vessels used in dissolving the arsenic and soda should not be put to any other 
use, and after handling the stock solutions — or even dilute ones - the workmen 
should Avash their hands — more especially before eating. As the sto(*k solution 
is practically colourless vessels containing it should be labelled in plain letters 
as containing poison, and be locked oAA'ay from children and curious persons or 
strangers, who may mistake it for something quite innocent. I think 1 lb. of 
fresh lime to each 10 gallons of water Avould prove sufficient to prevent 
damage to tlie foliage, more especially if the arsenite be mixed with the con- 
centrated liiucAvash. Some persons have used from ^ to 1 IT), of molasses in 
each 30 gallons, and this may Increase the adhesiveness of the spray, which Is 
an adA^iiitage in AA’et districts. In such cases the slaked strong limewater 
should be treated Avith a solution of the molasses some time before the liquid 
Is diluted to spraying strength. In applying the spray a light dressing is 
better than one Avhich causes the liquid to nm off very freely. The main ob- 
ject of the sprayer is to coat the fruits, and in doing this the foliage will re- 
ceive quite enough. It Is useless to spray with this mixture for codlln 
moth before the petals have fallen, and in practice It will be found that early 
setting kinds, such as the Jargonelle pear, will require to he sprayed quite a 
week before the general bulk of the varieties. The thorough application of 
two or three sprayings, beginning with the fall of the petals and continued at 
inter A^als of not more than 14 days, has been proA’ed to be the most Important 
This is owing to the fact that pretty well all of the larvae which ha\’e hiber- 
nated (lived over the* winter) about the orchard and open sheds emerge as 
moths during a period of four to six weeks from the fall of the petals. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING RESULTS OP MARION 
SPRAYING TESTS. 


Fruits^ 
6.977 jree 


\ 

799 

\ 

infetted 


( 1 ) 


Two rows sprayed four times with 
l*aris green. 89 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. 


Fniiti— 

16,066 free 


1 

1 

1,192 

infuled 


( 2 ) 


Four rows sprayed live times with 
Paris green. 98 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. 


Frutls — 


13,836 fret 

S92 

infested 



Four rows sprayed six times with Seven rows sprayed seven times with 
I'aris green. 94 per cent, free of codlin Paris green. 83 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. moth. 


Fruits^ 


19m free 


j 

1,127 

1 

il\fe»ted 


(5) 


Four rows sprayed five times with 
arsenite of soda. 94 per cent, free of 
codlin moth. 


Fruiti-— 
7,849 free 


5762 in/eeUd 


(6) 

Four rows not sprayed, 57 per cent, 
free of codlin moth. 


In each case the square represents the volume of fruit (by numbers) from each set of 
tests. The proportions of clean fruits and infested fruits, respectively, represented by 
the divisions of the squares. Fractions are omitted in each case where the percentage 
of clean fruit is shown. 
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TOPPING TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F L.S , F.R.H.S.. Conservator op Forests. 

As tlit» suhj(H*t of topi)iiij;r. or, more eorrootly spe.‘ikiiig, “pollarding’’ trees 
lui 3 li'ttipiently Imhmi referred to me for advlee, n few remarks on this head 
may jM’obaldy prove servieenlde. Tlie term “pollard” takes Its rise from the 
fiut tlml llie liead of a tree is out off. or “polled.” as a result of that opera- 
tion, th(‘ object being generally that it may Im* iiidiuasl to throw out branches 
and form a good head, wlien the previous growth of th(» tree has not been 
fiatisiactory in this respect. 

The reas(/ns for “pollarding” trees vary. In some cases the object Is 10 
pHlnce the heigld of a tree which, p(3»ss<^sslng naturally a tall, sparsely 
braiK'iied habit with littie foliage, has run up too high and lanky, and from 
its liability to ]>e broken by strong windis becomes a source of danger to 
buildings near it. or to ped(*strians and vehicles passing under it, “Pol- 
larding” j>roperly carried out will very probal)ly liave the oflfe(*t of producing 
a Ix^tter hoad, and thus affording more shade, and giving a rather 
more ornamental shape. to the general outline of the tree, 
and it will c'ertainly dess(*n materially the risk from falling limbe for 
som(‘ time, at any rate. Tt must be pointed out, liowever. that iiiaainuch as 
the cutting off tlie head of a tiw is not a natural proet^ais. tlie new branches 
very often have a weaker atbicliment to tlie trnnk than when growing lu 
the usual way, as it often takes a long time for the bark and wood of the 
a(*w limbs to liecoine llrinly atinched to the section of the main stem at thi 
point wliere it lias been cut a<*r()s8. lienee it not infrequently happens that 
before the exposed surface is fully covered (as it will b(» in time if limbe are 
growing clow* enough to the cut to form over iti, some of the limbs are 
wrenched off by strong winds. 

The way in which both the bark and new growth in gums', red gums esiie- 
cially, Avill (»xtend over old or pjirtially dead burnt trunks damaged through 
storm or tire is at once a marvellouM proof of the wonderful recuperative 
power of this geniifi, and also a most singular and inteivstlng study for 
those interested in the development of wood growth. Instances of this 
kind are of common occnnvn(*f‘ in any Timbeivd counti’y. 

It is for many reasons, howev(»r, lietter when selecting trees for oma* 
mental planting to get those which are generally known to possess timber 
tough enough to stand winds well, and also to have a dense shady crown, 
growing only to a moderate Iieight, Tlien, if this be done, the subeequent 
Iroulde will I>e avoided, and no risk will be run as to any possible disap- 
pointment arising from the failure of a tiw to grow again, or any future 
injury from storms. It may also be observed an additional argument 
for the ('ourst* re<*oni mended, that a trw of sparse foliage, even if “pollarded,” 
and made denser for n time, will eventually tend to Ite old tall form again, 
thus ne(‘t»ssitating a repetition of the “pollarding;” whereas a tree, the natural 
shape and habit of wliicli is dense and rounded with ample foliage, will 
always maintain the same general outline under suitable conditions. 

When trees, however, are planted on soil and under conditions unsuited to 
their reiiuiremerits it often happens that they evince signs of pirematiire 
decay, the mo«t easily recognised of which is the dying off of tiie top limbs. 
Other cases occur where some, specially violent winds have committed sad 
havoc with many of tlip most important limbs of trees, rendering removal 
of the damaged parts absolutely necessary. Under tliese and similar cir- 
cumstances. “pollarding” may be the means of reno-vating the tree for a con- 
siderable time. It will not require inueli reflection to see that the best 
thing with regard to the lirst iusiaiice I’eferred to is to choose trees suitable 
for every soil and the climatic conditions connected therewith, and thus 
avoid the m^d for “pollarding” as a means of renovating sickly trees, ren- 
dered unhealthy through neglect of proper study of their special require- 
ments. 

Another occasion on which “pollarding” plays a mo«t important and useful 
part is In cases where trees or shrubs aiv systematically cut either for the 
sake of their leaves and twigs as fodder for stock feed, or In order to get a 
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supply of light firewood from their limhs. When a tree Is planted for the 
shade it gives, the beauty it adds to the landscape, or the shelter it affords 
from winds, it is generally supposed that the planter desires that It shall 
live as long as it is possible f4)r it to do so; hence any interference with its 
oatural tendency to grow in its own proper form may rightly be regarded as 
an unwise course, calculated to shorten Its life. In the cases now under 
revi(Mv. however, the object of the planter is to make definite use of^a tree 
for a certain given purpose*, under a systematically arranged plan, by which 
he is prepared to sacrifice the tree’s life at an i-arlier age than it might attain 
if growing under normal conditions, because of certain well ascertained 
benefits derived from the operations carried out. This is a t)erfectly valid 
courhc. against which no objection can be raised, always piM^uming that the 
work be intelligently done. 

It is a.ss<‘rted by some writers on tree culture that the roots and branches 
of a trw corresi)oud so exactly with each other avS I’egards their associated 
functions that if a l)raiicli he cut off, the corresponding root dies as a natural 
conseiiuence. That this assertion has no foundation in fact must be evident 
when it is renieml»eix‘d Hint if trees of certain a(>eoies. such as willows, pop- 
lars. or gums, l)e cut clown to the ground they will usually throw up a 
strong growth of young shootis from the stump. Under proper care and 
treatinent, big timber can be procured ntimately from these shoots by careful 
selection, which could not possibly happen if all the roots had died through 
the destruction of the trunk and head above ground. 

As enough has now i»eeu wiid regarding the question of “pollarding.* 
viewed fi*oni its general aspects, it is proi)(>se(l at an c^arly date to give all 
necessary details regarding tlie most suitable time and conditions for the 
work, iind also to Indicate the In^st w\Hy in whicdi the operations should be 
carried out. 


THE TYPICAL ORCHARD, WIYLOR. 

By M. Holtze, F. L, S., Director Botanic Gardens. 


In the annual report of the .Vgricultural Bureau for the year 1802-9.3, the 
GeiitM’al Secretary. Mr. A. Molineiix, F.L.S., urged the Goverument to esta- 
hlisli an educational orchard and vineyard under the charge of a competent 
director, which conhl be utilized for growing fruit-trees and vines under th dr 
conect names, and also for educational piirpow's. The nuitter was brought 
under the iiotict* of the Minister of Agriculture by the (’entral Bureau in 
180.">, and finally the Hon. Dr, (’ockhurn approved of tlu^ recommendation for 
the establishment of a typical orchard. The (U)^mllllent at first 
offered the old Exhilfition (around for the purpose, but as in the meanwhile 
it was given over to the Agricultural School, it was proposed to select a 
suitable site in the hills. 


This site was finally selected by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
before his departur<» for Loiulon in April, 1808, and the clearing and pre- 
paration of the land commenced the next month. A blo(*k of about eighteen 
acres was (deared, grul)l)ed. and prepared for planting during 1S08 and 
18i)0, and in August, 1800, the land was ready to receive tlio trees, whl(‘h. in 
the mt»antlme. had l)een prepared in a small nursery partly from scions, kindly 
presented by the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria to the Board 
of (governors of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, under whose control the pro- 
po8»>(l orchard had been placed, and partly from stock purchased from the 
leadinit nurseries of BiiKlnud, France. Germany, and the Australian States 
h nrther collections wore added In 1!I00 and Ifldl, so that at present the number 
of sorts of all classes of fndts Is more than 4,0«0. 

of brown land situated oh the bank of the River 
tion ^ AldKate Railway Sta- 

Theoreh5rflM«»^„** K^neral analltles of the hills land. 

The rWer from o^oupips a hillside sloping Kcntly to 

of wstar' Which. In case of necessity, an almost inexhaustible supply 
or water for Irrigation could be obtained. 
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T1k> land occuplod bv the orchard was covered previously to.clearlng by 
a temrgrowth orst ingybark and white gum. The soil on the hillsMe. 
Uke Zst of the soil in the hills, Is of a sjindy and stony nature, showing In 
nlaifs (lutcrops of soft sandstone, which had to be removed by blasting with 
dynamite. The subsoil, however, is of a better character; whilst a small 
portion iiwu* tlit* rivt^r bJiuk Is of si bluck luitiiio. 

Tlie^ orchard has been very substantially fenced with barbed 
vermin-proof wire-netting, and the Improvements include two cottages, stables, 
cartshed, (‘half room, dire<*toi* s oliice, and laige shed. 

The laving out of the orchard and the labelling of the trees has t>een ca^ 
Tied out in the following manner: — As it was desirable that no ground shoula 
be wasted, the trt^es were planted in rows twelve feet apart. Each tree terms 
the corner of an equilateral triangle, and is therefore the centre of a hexagon, 
each side of which is twelve feet long, so that <*very tree is exactly twelve 
feet apart from its six neighbours. The rows of trees run like tlie printed 
lines of a book, the lirst in order starting at the left-hand corner in each 
block, and subsequently following one another like a printed page. The 
various sorts have been planted alpliabefieally, and snffleient spare room has 
been left by the planting of duplicate ti'ees all through the on-lmrd, so that 
novelties for many years <‘an be planted in their proper position. A great 
many of these duplh-ates are trees imported from Europe, and the (‘orrect- 
ness of their sui)posed colonial representatives can therefore be verified. The 
proper labelling of the trees has received particular consideration, and every 
effort has been made to r(*nder impossible the displacing of labels. Every 
plant In the orchard is piovided with a ssinc label, on which with platinum 
ink is written tin) (dass of the fruit, the name, and the place from wdiere 
it w^as obtained. In addition to this, the label contains tlie uund)er of the 
block, the mini her of the row’ in tln‘ block, and the number of the tree in the 
row. Besides this, there is a number punched in at the top of the label 
wdtb lialf-Inch numbers, by w’hleli the label could be identified in case the 
platinum ink should fade. 

The labels correspond to an orchard list draw’u up in triplicate, one copy 
of wiiieh is kept at the orchard, one in the director's library, and one in the 
herbarium. The labels an* after the following pattern, but larger, being 5 in. 
long by SI in. wide:-— 



This shows the label is the 2,94.3rd eonsecutlve label. Should therefore 
stand between 2,942 and 2,944 In the fourth block, the fourteenth row and 
the tw’eiity-fourth tree. It is an apple named Carolina Augusta, and the 
sort w’as received from Andre I^roy, of Angers, in France. 

Until the trees have borne fruit and are verified, we cannot of course gua- 
rantee the (‘orrectness of the sorts, but once this Is done, there cannot be in 
future a chance of mixing the names, and it will then be possible for nur- 
serymen and orchard owmers to verify their own fruits. 

As a matter of principle, to test the quality of the soil, neither irrigation nor 
manure has lieen used so far for the fruit-trees, and, notwithstanding the 
dry seasons which have prevailed ^nce the orchard has been planted, the 
growth of the trees has Iwseii exceedingly satisfactory. This is particularly 
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the (*ase with apples, pears, plums, and cherries, as well as with all bush 
fruits; while for peaches, apricots, almonds, and all citrous fruits the climate 
of the hills is rather too cold to bring them to perfection. Many of thi‘ im- 
ported api)le and pear tiws are grafted on the French Paradi.se and Quince 
stocks, and the trees i)resent, therefore, a more stunted appearance thaii 
tlieir neighbours, which are grafted on apple and pear stocks; but, notwith- 
standing, they all present a sturdy and healthy appearance. ^ 

A larg<‘ number of grafts of various fruit-trees have already been distrl- 
biitcd from the orchard, as well as cuttings from the bush fniits; but 
as the trees, with very few exceptions, liave not fruited yet, the director 
wishes it to be dl8tln(‘tly understood that so far the correctness of the 
names canpot be guaranteed. 

A list of the sorts ciiltivate<l in the orchard will b(‘ piildished in The Agri- 
cultural .Touriial during the present year. For the present, It must suffice 
to say that the collection consists of the following sorts, of which, how- 
ever. a number may prove to 1 h' oniy synonymous to others: — 


Apples 

1,417 

Total brought forward, . 

3,648 

P(‘ars 

040 

(Mtrns fruits 

66 

Plums.. 

084 

Medlars 

7 

fiuuTies 

20.7 

i MiillKUTies 

8 

IVmhv.s 

200 

(dives 

40 

Xect:irim‘s 

0.i 

PuiM'aiit^ 

73 

Apri<*ots . 

112 

(irooseberries . . . . . . . . 

157 

Quio(*es 

20 

ItasplKHrles . . . . . . 

55 

Almnml.N 

20 

Hhick berries 

37 

rhestiuits 

12 ! 

1 StrawbeiTies 

103 

Wnlmits 

12 

' Khnliarii 

10 

IVfsimmons 

40 

Vines . . . 

100 

Lou mils 

8 

Nuts and filiierts . . . . 

35 

Pigs 

08 

Varhuis 

8 

Tcitfll cjirricKl forward . 

. 3,048 

Total of sorts 

4,410 


The expenditure so far has been £,T48r» Id/, and th(» present annual grant 
is £4.“(i. The staff <*onsists of one senior and one Junior gardener, local 
labour Isdiig employ(‘d as re(|nired. 

|\V<* i)iopose at a later date publisbing some photographs of Mylor orchard, 
which we hope will Ik* of interest to our read(*rs. — Ed. | 


INSPECTION OF FRUITS AND PLANTS. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultukal Instructor /nd Chief Inspector of Fruit. 

Tbider the powers conferred by the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act, and the regulations made tliereiuider, the introduction of all plants 
and fruits into South Australia by sea or laud Is controlled. No plants or 
portions thereof, or fruits, are admitted without first under- 
going whatever inspection or disinfection is deemed neces- 
sary by the insp«H*tors under the above Act. The intro- 

duction of plants— other than train or post parcels — which are all sub- 
mitted for inspection by the customs postal authorities before delivery to the 
consignees— is only allowed via Port Adelaide. To overcome the difficulties 
experienced by importers in the soutli-eastern portions of the state, suitable 
disinfecting appliances have been supplied to the subcollector of customs at 
Servlceton. This officer, who is an Inspector under the above Act, has been 
Instructed hi the work of disinfection, and all soft wooded plants intended 
for 8.E. towns are dealt uitli by him. Trees and hard- wooded plants are 
sent on to Adelaide for treatment. With the exception of those grown in pots 
no plant Is allowed to enter with soil attached to its roots. Grape vines and 
any portions thereof are absolutely prohibited from entering the State. In 
the rooms used by the department, disinfecting appliances are provided for 
the purpose of dealing with small parcels of plants introduced by post or rail. 
At Port Adelaide a large stot^e Is erected with a fumigating room adjoining. 
The necessary trays and appliances for effectively carrying out the disinfec- 
tion of fruits and plants by the hydrocyanic add gas process are provided. 
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With the exceptions of bananas, pine apples, and tree ferns, all plants and 
fruits are sent to this depot for examination. All citrus fruits, ai>ples. pears, 
^c., are turned out of the import packaj?es and examined. Citrus fruits coming 
from outside of tlie (Nnnuion wealth are fumigated in single layers on ojhui 
trays before admission. The other fruits and cases are examined closcdy and 
disinfected whenever considered hecessaiT prior to being handed over to the 
consigm^es. All fruit trees, and hardwooded trees, and shrubs are fiimigated. 
Softwfmded i)lants are rarely subjected to the process, but ai’e carefully exa- 
mined. Tills is (loiH‘ with a view to detecting any extraneous substances in 
or on which jiests might possibly harbour. 

By an arrangement with the (iovernment of New South Wales citrus fruits 
from that State, carrying a certificate of official fumigation in Sydney, are 
passed on to Breken Hill, when the condition of all Insects attached thereto 
verifies tlH‘ declarations of the <*ertiflcate. Such fruits— chiefly citrus — are 
not admitted for ilistribution in South Australia when dead scale insects are 
atta<*hed to them. This course is followed, because the insect most commonly 
found u])on these* fruits— the Rt‘d or Hound Scab* — is present i« some of our 
< itrus groves, and its distribution is prohibited by law. If these, with dead 
scales upon them, entered fr€H*ly, they would become mixed with our own 
fruits, and as for some time the dcale reveals no outward sign of having 
perished obvious difficulties might arise. In the examination of pine apjiles 
only a speci<‘s of 1 laidylopius, or “mealy bug,’’ is found, and as these do not 
prove serious outdot)!* pests here in our tlry climate no a(*tion is taken. In 
the few cases of passion fruits inii>orted we have never found any serious 
fruit jiests yet. After making pretty rigid Inspections for a long tinu* it was 
found that no evidences of the presence of the dreaded fruit fly maggot of 
(Queensland were ever found in l)ananas whi<*h arrived here in a green con- 
<Ution. Sev<*ral years ago a fcAV maggots were (»ccasionally found in the ripe 
fruits. After several hundreds of cases were rej(*cted each week on suspi- 
cion owing to riiM*ness, the exporters in (Queensland settled down to st*nd 
green fruits only. Thesr*, as far as we can d(*tect locally, appear to (Uijoy a 
large share of immunity from the attiicks of the pest, and such comdusions 
are pretty well verified by CQueensland advices from persons who havt* ob- 
served the habits of the fiy in that State. In consequence of this tin* i>iuianas 
are now judged by their stage of ripeness, and examined a(»cordingl.v with 
greater or lesser ndnuteness. By a temporary arrangement with the (Govern- 
ments of X.S.W. and Victoria, jmrcels of fruits and plants sent overland inti) 
those States are examined here by our ai*credited inspectors, and these are 
admitted«on the production of such certificates i)f freedom from the diseases 
and jX'Sts prohibited by the \’«*getation Diseases Acts of the respective States. 
This proves a great boon to the regular exporters of fruits and vegetables to 
Broken Hill. If no such arrangi*ment existed the goods would have to bo 
delayed and overhauled by inspectors at the New South Wales border. This 
side of the subject is often ov(‘iioi)ked by some exporters, who complain of 
the irksomeness of tlie iuspectien ln*re; but it re(|uirt*s very little imagination 
to fore.see the effects of such a disturbing action on tin* produ(‘e if it were 
overhauled under the severe climati<‘ <*onditioiis Avhich prevail along the west- 
ern border of Xew South Wales. This department, and the consuming public 
at Broken Hill, and the genuine traders and fruitgrowers in South Australia 
have reason to be grateful to the (xoveniment of X.S.W. for this privilege*, and 
will act wisely in conserving it. The supervision of this work and the in- 
spection of ordinary imports of fruits and plants via Port Adelaide occupies 
the vvhoh* of the time of one inspector. Those Interested are 
<*harged fees, which are paid into reA^enue, as a contribution 

towards the expense of the work undertaken in their int(*rests. 

Owing, however, to the unprec’edented failure of our apple crop in the s/^ason 
Just past, our traders have been compelled to import their supplies from 
Tasmania, from whence happily large quantities of excellent apples have 
been available. From .Inly 1 to 25 2,292 cases of these apples have been im- 
porte»1. Practically no codlin affected specimens have been found, the season 
of that insect’s activity being mnv over. The apple iiuissel scale is more or 
less prevalent among the consignments. The affected fruits are sorted and 
cleaned prior to going into distrllnitlon. A green (*aterpillar is freipiently 
found, but as no moths have as yet emerged from the specimens se<*ured, 
its Identification is as yet incomplete. The Fusicladinm is often present, and 
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somewhat remarkable to relate— as far as our experiences ko In this dry 
climate— the pustules are even now In an active state of growth, doubtless 
owing to the damp surroundings of the packed fruits. This disease being very 
amenable to spraying here no oi»jection is taken to fruits affected by it. It may 
be of ititerest to note tlmt these fruits are all spread out upon padded tables, 
and carefully examined iiidividually for the various i)ests, the presence of 
which is suspected. To facilitate this work, and avoid damage as much as 
possil)le, the importers are permitted to send their experienced hands to assist 
wherever practicable. This privilege has been readily availed of. and with 
one exc*eption, has thus far proved satisfactory to all concerned. I>uring the 
month 71 packages of plants. 2,211 cases of fruits, and 3,333 packages of vege- 
tables liave been passed for interstate export. Eleven cases of fruits (bananas) 
have been r€*fused admission for rea.sons given herein. During the same 
period 70 cases and i)Hckag(‘s of plants have been admitted from all parts, 
chiefly interstate, but some from European and American sources. This ti‘ade 
consists chiefly in fruit trees, young stocks for apple and pear trees imported 
))y nurserymen, roses, carnations, azaleas, and heaths. These latter kinds are 
difficult to obtain locally, and consisted chiefly of new kinds. At the same 
time .3,.‘»23 cases of fruits w<‘re imported. The trade with Western Australia 
is not controlled in the sanH‘ manner, but during the month little has been 
sent aAvay. The locally grown supi>ly of winter fruits is not large this year. 
Oranges are not plentiful, though apparently adequate to meet local demands, 
hemons are not nearly as abundant on the trees as at this time last year, and 
soon as warm weather s(*ts in the supplies will probably dwindle down rapidly. 

ORCHARD NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Excepting where water is available for irrigation during the summer, the 
season for .setting out deciduous trees is now rather too far advanced In most 
localith*s. The pruning of p<»a<*h trees should be completed this month, as the 
sliedding of flower buds will la' pretty well over. This is a vexed question, and 
the habit has been mainly attributed to certain varieties, more particularly 
the early ripening kinds. Personally, I am disposed to think that when our 
IM»ach cultivators realize more fully the necessity for admitting abundance of 
light throughout every part of the tree during the whole of the growing pe- 
riod, we shaJl hear less of the trouble. The falling of the buds is obviously 
due to their immature condition. The securing of their complete defcdopment 
by a slow natural i)rocess will probably prove the solution of the difficulty. 
The formation of the flower buds upon the extremities of the annual shoots of 
the peach tree Is, also doubtless, largidy due to overcrowding of shoots and 
foliage, and the clouding out of parts below. Naturally the sap flowing most 
freely to the highest points well up In the light will tend to develop the 
flower buds on those parts when the rankness of full growth declines. 

The appearance of small p.nle green tips of growth In the axils of the leaves 
of citrus trees Is the signal that they are beginning to start into growth. To 
the average planter this indicates the time to ti’ansplant them. It is true, under 
great care in shifting, tliese trees may be successfully transplanted at any 
time in the year by a skilled man, but for the average planter the autumn and 
early spring seasons prove most sxiitable. Besides the necessary care and 
skill required, tlireo important conditions are essential to successful citrus cul- 
ture. These are (1) rich, well-drained soil, preferably of an alluvial nature; 
(2) effective shelter from rough winds of any description; (3) an abundance of 
moisture, chiefly in the form of water for irrigation. Without these it Is al- 
most hopeless to try to grow citrus fruits commercially. In selecting trees at 
the nursery take small ones, provided they are not made small by the stunting 
effects of having been worked on old stocks or moved previously In the nur- 
sery. Choose the young clean barked trees with stems about as thick as a lead 
pencil, and not more than 18 inches high. These as a rule may be lifted with 
niost of the roots Intact in the ball of soil. The young trees grown in a soil 
moderately rich in clay are more likely to lift with the earth adhering than 
those raised in deep alluvium. These latter will be big rank trees with a 
corresj^nding depth of roothold and a limited number of fibres. In lifting such 
trees the deep roots are lost, or If they are secured they prove practically value- 
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le«», HUch trees, l>eforo l)einK planted, must be ro^^pr«®«d, and top*pnii^ 
in a like tleKree If the is. to l>e i-e^raliied, wliieli is synonymous witt 

future sw'etHSv In this state (^itni« trees worked on the sweet' bitter orange 
seedlings liiivt' piT)wd, thus far, more siiooessfiil than tliose graftetl upon lemon 
or any other of the citrus family. In planting put tre^ well up on a 
mound, so that even after the i>i*epar«d soil has subsided to its natural level 
t1»e <Town of tlie rootfr^that is, where tlmy junction with the »tem-*will be 
above ground level. It is wfdl kiH»wn that these trees do not thrive when the 
soil is heaped around the steins. The addition of manure from time to time 
tends to misc the soil line upon the stems unless some sucth provision be made 
at the outset to keep them well m). It is true in free, well-drained soils th^se 
prwautlons may be disregarde<l with (‘very appearance of immunity from 
‘‘collar rot,” but. in average jiositioiiH they are worthy of eonsidei’atJon. 


In tlie matter of varieties of the sweet orange the Washington Navel ranks 
first. The ordinary Australian Navel Is a most uiisatlsfac‘toiy cropper. Malta 
<»r Hl(H)d, Siletta, Pai-ainatta, St. Michael, Sabina, Oval (^liiua, Jaffa, Mediter- 
ranean Sweet, and Valen(‘ia Late, are pi*obably the best of the varieties pro- 
ciiral)le loc^ally. Tlic Valencia will doubtless pi*ove veiy valuable owing to its 
late period of ripening. Among tlie Mandarins The Emperor and S(*aiiet Em- 
iwror are imposing fruits, but (juite unsuitable for packing owing to tlioir puffy 
lo()S(» skins. Damy's Tangierlne and K(‘auty of Olen Iletivat are more desir- 
able, as tluy are solid weil-fiavoiired fruits. 

In Ihe lemons 1 he well-pro\(‘d Lisbon is most valuable, though growers will 
do w^ell to give the Eureka and the ATlla Franca varieties a trial, as they may 
maintain their r(»piitations for thornlessness under the conditions prevailing 


here. 


The Ihuigal (Mtron, tlie Tahiti TJme, and the Poormaii bitter orange are the 
best representativt‘s of their r(»sj)(‘ctive classes for local planting. 

Those who intend storing Lemons should look to the matter while the win- 
ter maturing fruits are yet suttl(*iently unripe. The best results have Ix^en ob- 
tained by cutting tlie fruits as soon as a normal size is reached, and just as 
the tirst faint flush of yellow begins to tint the skin. Cut them carefully with 
not siitticlent of the fruit stalk adhering to prick the others when in the boxes. 
Place the fruits very earefully into the harvesting boxes, which may be ordi- 
nary fruit cases, and cany — not bump - th(‘ cases into a shed or room with 
abundance of ventilation passing through it. Allow the fruits to renmlji here 
for a period suttlciently long to allow' the skins lo lose their crispness. This 
will vary from a few^ days to three weeks, ac(*ording to the atmospheric condi- 
tions prevailing. When wilted the fruits should be sorted over. Those show- 
ing blemishes calculated to go into active decay should be taken out and sold. 
The sound ones may be i>acked in trays holding a single layer, or in shallow 
boxes capable of holding several layers, imt in the latter case some sort of 
separating partition should be use(l betw’een the layers. An underground 
room — not too humid nor too diy — is best. The atmosphere in a room above 
ground level tends to become too diy, and causes wilting. On the other hand 
the subterranean store may readily liecome too damp, and favour rotting and 
the propagation of mould. In stacking the trays or boxes leave sufficient 
f^aee between to permit the moisture to escape slcmly, 

Beedhng citrus trees raised as stocks on which to graft should be set out into 
tlie open beds now. They must be handled careful^, and If the roots are 
much mutilated the tops must be reduced in proportion. These should be ready 
to receive inserted buds about February or March next. 

Where the crop is removed the pruning of citrus trees should be taken in 
hand before much young grow^th is made. On old-established trees all dead 
wood should be cut out, and w-ater shoots ailsing from the centre of the tree 
should be removed (completely, unless any can be utilized to fill a gap in the 
contour of the tree. In young trees these rank shoots can be utilized to good 
purpose if they an^ bent down to fill vacant positions in the trees. It may be 
necessary to fix them by weights, but that is preferable to losing the balance 
ctf the head of the tn^e, which may result If they remain. It seems a waste 
of energy to remove them If they can be utilized. If the crowded and weakly 
^rm inaj Iwigs of the orange, or the spindly laterals found choking up the in- 
tWior of the lemon trees were removed, much good would be done to the fruit 
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and to tho tree. Such placeH luv the chief refiij^‘ of ftcalo insocts, and vermiu 
generally. 

ThoHc who plough their orchards twice will find this a good month to begin 
turning the soli Iwick to the tree stems with a shallow furrow. In most of our 
districts the winter weeds \vULbe buried w’ith fair effect! veness, and most cer- 
tainly before they have done much injury in dissipatiug the already too 
scanty luolstun* in the soil. 

In some distrlets the grafting of old trees will be started. Iji this dry cli- 
mate the bark or rind graft .iiiahes the least wound, arid if the scions are put 
in three or foiur inches aiairt around lai^e stocks tlie results will iu’ove more 
satisfactory than when w^hle siiaces are allOAved to intervene. Should too many 
of tliem grow the sui’plus scions turn i>e reiullly removed when a season’s 
growth has i^ssed. lUid the bark all around the stock will have been kept 
more active and healtliy by their pi*eseuee at tlie oiitwjt. The scions for^^aft- 
ing should l>e secureil without dehiy and liuried in moist sweet — ^iiot wet — 
sand or soil until retiuii’ed. Tlie riimued . young shoots of last year’s growth 
nuike tin* Ijest scions. Do not take them fi’om rank unfruitful trees, or oven 
from limbs that are not prolltic in fruit-hoJiring on otherwise fiiirly g<x)d trees. 
The scion w'ill reprodiiC(‘ the characteristics of the iwireiit tree if the stock 
on which it is grafted be suitalile. 

Those who intend raising their own bllght-pi*oof apple stocks should lose no 
time ill grafting tlie roots and sciom^ of the blight -proof kinds, as the season is 
soniewhiit filready advanced. 

The sjuaying of various kinds of trees for the prevention of fungus diseuises 
will heain during this month. The almond sliouUl have been treated ere this 
to clMM'k the shothole which affects the leaves so badly during some years. 
Tin* most suitable time foi spraying peaches, ai)ricots. and nectarines with 
Borde.anx Mixture to check the curl-leaf and shothole fungi which attack 
them with such disastrous results is when the tiower buds swell up and show 
the ci^oiir of the i)etals. Tin* whole of the tree should he coated with the spray 
from the ground level to the topmost twig to ensure reaching all of the spores 
or germs of the disease. There are many formulae for making the Bordeaux 
MixTiUH*. but its effectiveness probably deinmds more uiK)n the proper prepara- 
tion and api)lication of the fungicide than upon the strength of the wash. For- 
merly I ha VI* recommended and used tbe I'- j -o stieugtli, l.e.. 1 1T>. bluestone. 
1 Uk fi’csh lime, to 5 gallons of water, with ftwc<'ess, but other reliable perwms 
have ns*Hl a 1 — 1 — 1(» wash with e<iually good results, and. of course, at half 
tin* (‘ost for materials, Wlmtever streugtli is used -see that pure deep blue 
crystal blnestone Is secnivU, and perfectly fi»esh lumpy lime only. In wet dis- 
tricts the addition of 1 n>. of (H)mmou ealt or sugar, in solution, to the slaked 
llmewater will cause the mixture to stick on lougm*. The bUiestowe should be 
dissolved either in boiling water or by being suspended in a barrel of water. 
This will keep unharmed for some time In solution. The lime should be slaked 
slowly with small quantities of water, and is lK»st used within a few hours 
afterwards. After being mixed with the bUiestoue the wash should not be 
kept on hand more than a day or so. 

The pea<*h ai)his will xirobably begin to give trouble soon, and if .time is avail- 
able a st'areh should be made along the under sides of last season’s shoots. As 
soon as found these pc'sts should be spniyed or fumigated before* the leaves 
unfold. The best spray for this pest is made from tobacco and soap in water — 
1 02 . strongest tobacco and 2 oz. soap per gallon of water boiled In the usual 
manner iiroves most effective, it only kills by contact, consequently the insects 
must be all reached by the spray. 

The stems of ti*ees in codliu-moth infested brc*hards should be scraped 
smoothly before the bark dries. All old stakes, posts. &c., should be removed 
and burnt if they stood beneath the trees during the past fruit season. If the 
storer€K>ms are empty a thorough disinfection with the fumes of^Mlphnr will 
prove useful in desti*oying many hybernatlng larvae, more especially If the 
room can l>e made absolutely airtight This will also destroy the spores of 
mould fungi. Bandages tlmx may have remained upon tne stems of trees 
should be 1 ‘emoved carefully and cleansed or burnt if too old and rotten for 
futine use. Mie lagi^ left by broken Ulolbs^ are fiaeoutlte ’harbouring 
piaees for codiin larme, and such ahMId ^be naorn otese to 

Induce con^Iete iteiiSlffKg>of ^ch wounds. 
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EXPORT OP PRODUCE. 

Extract from report by AEent-Ceneral, dated may 30, 1902:- 

Olive OIL— 1 juii frequently asked for olive oil, and although our prices are 
higher than the Italian I think a trade may be done, and a little expenditure is, 
1 consider, warranted. 

Apples. — Arfter discussion with dealers at Coveiit (larden 1 liave to report that 
ease« containing “si>ecial quality” should Ih» more distinctly 'marked, either by 
(*oloujrlug or in some other style. If we can i)lace a tinst-cluiss article in the 
market, and obtain a reputation for doing so, we can isiibsequently introduce 
poorer grades, but only the best should be sent as South Australian. These, too, 
should be of even size; for If a dealer in opening a case tlnds an ill-assorted or 
poor lot he calculates on the fruit in the other cases being of /similar character. 
On the other hand, should he l>e led into bidding too much by the first case l)€lDg 
superior he loses cotifideinx', and the growers eventually suffer. For a similar 
reason it is inadvisable to send api>Ie6 Injured by codlin moth. I believe that 
there is a groat future for the apple growers in South Australia. I would 
further ask i)ermissiou to suggest that some half-cases, made of the same 
length and containing several sorts of apples carefully packed, should in future 
be forwarded with each shipment for arlvertising puiiarsi's. The extra cost 
would be reimbursed to the seller by the extra price realized. 

rears.— These evidently either require a different sort of case, or the tempt*- 
ratiire has not l)een sufficiently well attended to. The peai>s by the Hector 
were over ripe, and the previous shipment w’as worse. 

drapes.— The bunches contain too many shrivelled and decayed grapes, and 
their appearance is not appetising. 


From report by mr. E. Burney Youne* dated June 5« 1902:— 


Wines.— During the twelve months ending April 30 we have sold 116,838 gal- 
lons of wine, making the aggregate sold since the starting of the Depot 558,173 
gallons. The wines shipxjed to the depot have in chided many very excellent 
wines, and though the piropoirtion have been wines of moderate price, these have 
been welbmade, good, clean wines of their class. Some few shipments have 
arrived casky, and o<id hogsheads of various shipments have shown slight 
caskinesis. I cannot too strongly warn shippers to use the utmost care to ship 
in well-seasoned hogsheads, as it is impcwssible to get a wine really clean, how- 
ever slightly tainted, and buyers become very suspicious of such wines. 

Lambs.— The season’s shipments were inferior in quality to previous years. 
♦Some good lambs were shipped and sold at fairly good i>rlces, but many were 
very inferior, and have affected the average prices. Several shipments carried 
badly, and Involved somewhat heavy claims uixm the underwriters. The fol- 
lowing are the average prices and relative charges:— 


Ship. 

Landed. 


Average Price 

Total Cha 

Quality. 

per lb. 

per lb. 




d. 

d. 

Medic 

... November, 1901 

let 

4*45 

*38 



2nd 

4*14 

*62 

Gulf of Taranto 

... January 14, 1902 

let 

4*18 

•39 


2nd 

3-74 

•38 

Bungaree 

January 2, 1902 

let 

4.27 

•33 



2nd 

4.00 

*34 

Leitrim 

... January 14, 1902 

let 

4.24 

*30 


2nd 

4 03 

*29 

Narrung 

... January 20, 1902 

let 

4*03 

•32 


2nd 

3*83 

•29 

Wilcannia 

... March 19, 1902 

let 

4 31 

*33 



2nd 

4*10 

•33 


Fruit— As the bulk of the shipments came to hand after April 30, I propose 
to write a special report upon the season’s trade. But I may here remark that 
the first shipment, namely, the Sarpedon, was by no means a good specimen of 
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South Australian fruit. Many of the apples were too email for shipment, anfl 
tlie really fine fruit that ueually characterises these shipments was conspicuous 
by its al>sence. The later shipments were an improvement, though some were 
too small. The packing generally was very good. The apples on the whole 
carried well, and turned out in good condition. A number of shipments of 
pears wei*e also made, but the majority carried badly, and I am confirmed in 
the opinion that I have frequently expressed that pears should be carried at 
a lower temperature tlian apples in order to land them here in good condition. 
They would probably stand a temperature of 35 deg. F. or 36 deg. F., and 
unless they are carried at so-me such temi>erature the shipping of pear.«< will 
always l)e attended with risk; tliey should also be well cooled before sbip- 
ineut. A few cases of Glou Morceau pears came in good condition per Orestes, 
and realized 20/ to 25/ per ease, and 20 cases of Vicar of Winkfield 14/ to 18/. 
Two large shiiwnents of gi*ai)efl unfortunately turned out badly. As they were 
well and carefully packed, and came in the sa*me steamer as a third consign- 
ment of 100 cases which turned out in excellent condition, I can only conjec- 
ture they must liave been packed in too ri]w a condition. I noticed the ap- 
pearance of codlin moth ca terpillars in some of the apples, though 1 am bound to 
say that not much notice is taken of it here. At the same time, if it become 
very prevalent, it would damage the sale of the fruit. Some of the authorities 
here prove that the i)est can be kept in check by judicious spraying. The sea- 
son has not been a i)articularly brisk one for fiuit, owing doubtless to the ex- 
treme coldness of the spring. 

Eucalyptus Oil.— 203 csises were shipped. The quality was considered good, 
but stocks in London were heavy and tlw^ prices were ruling lower than last 
year, namely lid. to 1/ i3er !Tj., or alwut Hd. ]>er lb. less than last year. This Is 
almost entirely a winttu* trade, and sliipments should not l>e made until hite In 
the year. 

I^oultry.— No shipments of poultry were made to the Depot Inst year. I am 
InformtKl that paying prices can be obtained for good young poultry, well 
dressed, and shipped to arrive from February' to the end of May or tlie begln- 
fiijig of June. It should be clearly understood that nothing but well-fed young 
poultry has any chance of a gmKl s.ale. 

Rabbits.— The W'ason just closed has l)een greatly handicapped by .starting 
with about 3(M).000 crates of old stocks on liancl. but as this season’s stocks 
have betm practicajlly cleared up it is thought that the outlook for next season 
is more favourable. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Report from Mr. Y. M. Newland, who holds an honorary commission to en- 
quire into tlie prospects of trade between South Australia and South Africa: — 
The tmde in breadstuff s Is so well established tliat there Is little need for me 
to touch on tliie subject; the best known brands of the State are in good repute 
and find ready sale, a® do compressed fodder, oats, oaten hay, &:c., in the coun- 
tries Included in the South African Customs XJuion. The great drawback to 
an extensive trade in tliese latter articles in the Transvaal is the heavy duty 
Imposed under the late administration— a duty not yet removed. This amounts 
to 5/ per 100 lb. on fodder, and 10/ per 1(K) Itx on oats; but in view of the 
desolated state of the country and the probability of the Transvaal joining the 
Union, we may hope for a relaxation of present stringent conditions. In pota- 
toes and onions tliere is a wide field for enterprise, but until martial law is 
withdrawn and freer facilities for linpoi'tation are avtUlalfie, the trade Is ex- 
tremely risky owing to delays at the various ports. On these articles the 
Transvaal duty is 7^ per cent., whilst in the Union an additional Id. per lb. is 
charge<l on onions. Butter is landed here from Victoria and New South 
Wales at about 3/3 j>er lt>., and New Zealand is also a keen competitor at about 
equivalent rates. The get-up and quality of these butters is beyond reproach, 
they being shipped in either 1-lb. pats wrapped in cloth or paper, or in tins. 
At these prices South Australia could, of course, not compete. I have ap- 
proached representatives of various cold storage companies with regard to 
business in frozen lambs and rabbits, canned and frozen. In the majority of 
eases they have their own buyers in the various states of Australia. In canned 
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nil>bit, hcjwovt^r, tlii^ro (*v<*r,v ohiinco of trflilot but. in tlio AbSiOnco of SAOiplpSy 
1 have yet done uothUi^r \u the matter. South Au5;trallai) pHces far Yfonned 
,beef anil mutton aiv far al>ove those of t\\e sister states, aiul unless reduc- 
tions can be niad(‘ there is little chance of jrottinj? into tliis market, Tirhere 
competition is already lo^en betuwn AustnUiau. New Zeaiiand, and American 
jnauufactures. In liarns and bacon New Zealand is Avell to the front, and on 
priciis (iiioted me hy South Australian mor(:?haiita there is nothing to be done. 
;Both in the (histimis Tnioii and the Tran-svaal the duty on thew is 7i ijer cent, 
dii jams th(‘ prices (paded me by South Australian tirms adihil of business, 
but the great draAvhack Is that all samples subndtled me are done up in ^2 lb. 
tins, and for thi'S size there is no demand. To eut€*r into the South African 
trade it will iHMihsoliitely necesfiary for tnainifactiirers to adopt 1-Tb. tins; and 
in tills connection il is well to note that numerous (omi>lalnts havi‘ l>eeu made 
hy m(‘i*charjt« here that many of the Jams' from the other Australian States are 
tloiie up in tins of 1-Tl). gross Aveight, and charged a® net— a mistake that South 
Australians aaouUI he AAdse to aA'oifl. In making shipments of jams It Is ne- 
(*essary to include a fair iM*rcentage of the small finiits, such as rnispberry, 
straAv berry, clierry, &c., as plain apricot and plum do not find too ready a side. 
Tle‘ duty on jam is is/b ]>er 10b P>. In the (histoms Union, and 40/ \yer ItX) tb., 
AAith 7 A per cent, added, in the TransA'aal. For canned fruits South Australian 
[irices, ais (jiioted to me, are just aboA'e the marktd: at something nuder 6/ per 
dozen 1M-T1). tins business, hoAvever, could be done. In quality and get-up the 
Ken mark dried fruits compare faA'ourahly with Soutli African products; but 
being subject to a iliity of 2d. per IT>. in the Ibiion. and 3d., plus 74 per (•eot., In 
the Transvaal, they are at a disndA'nntage: Imt. even »o, there Is a iKJSsIblllty 
of lraih‘ if maoufacTiirers are prepared to accept, tsay, r>d. per n». for filled apri- 
cots and peaches. "J’o coni(‘ to wines aufl iirandies. For the ftOTiier thei*e is, 
1 am couviti(*ed, a great future in this country, piv>vided a demand can once be 
estai dished. To do this the exiieixliturc <»f a good deal of money Avlll be n*- 
quired in advertising and introdnelng the Avines. P3\’en under present condi- 
tions prices allow of competition Avith the French vintage: b.ut tiie matter 
is not so much om* of price a.s of custom. At i>rpsent every one drinks either 
P'reiicli <u‘ (\‘jpe wines, and it Avill be a matter of simie dlttieulty to turn public 
taste in a ncAV dirf^f tion. A good ordinary P'rench fdaret, such ns the higher 
grade St. .fnlieii, is retailed here at alnuit 45/ iier dozen quarts: light whitf» 
Avine^, not so much in demand, at e<iiilvalent rati^. The greater iwirt of 
the tondgii Avine is importefl in Imik and Ixittleil loi'ally. The A\diie nniuired is 
one not t(K> heavily fortilied, the French clarets most in use going about 14 i>er 
cent. OAving, however, to the great variatioins in tenqAerature in this country 
nothing but well matuivd. tlioruiighly .sound wdne slniuld bt* shipped. Bur- 
gundies and sherries l)oth have their demand, and for good wines at reasonable 
prices thei*e is a good Oi>eiiing. The percentage of spirit and age* of wine 
should b(‘ staled In cA’ciy ease, buyers msiially dcraanillng these particulars. 
At present the TransA'aal duty is only 7^ jier cent., plus a transit duty of :i 
j>er cfuit. tljroiigh the countries iu the ('Ustoins Union, but Avluen the Transvaal 
joins the I^nion the duty on imiwirted wines will Ik» 0/ a gallon. In this cou- 
ne<*tHin it Avill be inteivstiiig to note what Avill be the result of the Conference 
of Premieis in Umdon, as, slmiild a preferential tariff’ In faA'our of the British 
colonies be appro v«h 1 the footing of Australian wines in Africa will be assured. 
It is therefore of tin* greatest imiiortiaiice to the Australian Induetry that no 
effort should be spared tr> obtain such a preferential rating, and It Is to be 
‘hoi>e<l tliat all interested Avill give the matter their earnest attention. The 
vpmspects for Australian brandies are hanlly m encouraging. The Gape ^‘dop,” 
as the local efurit iw termed, is a grape brandy— -hardly equal to Chateau Ta- 
nunda twid other AA'ell-knoAvn Soutli Australiati brandies, samples of which 
have been sent me, hut il is a sound spirit, cheap, and having the benefit of a 
diffCTeiice of 4/ jx*r gallon 4n duty as regards the iTransA^asal, ' where the tariff 
is (5/ per gallof] on ftouth African spirit, 10/ on foreign underproof, or 25/ on 
oyerproof. In the countries of the Union (^Jape brandy; passes free of doty. In 
view of tlie poesililllttes of the 'Houth African markets, I would respectfully 
suggest that it might be wartli the'whUe of IBouth Austmlia to* devote a con- 
siderable ai^ii- to aclvertieiDguiid iotiodiKtog the wines. That^er AustnUifan 
Rtates tiie value of the new inarlwt 4s enldeneed'by rise apprintment 

W'Wellrpald 'h^eatsut the various centres. An enterprioliig'i^th Amatoallaii 
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firm of soap mniiiifai'turens reooutly forwarded me samples of their products; 
in price tlic*y are able to compete with other linns represented here, and there 
appears a fair chance of doing business Avhen the brand is better known. 
In the union the duty is 4/2 per 100 IT)., and in the Transvaal 5/, plus 7^ i)er 
<*ent. South Australian olive oil is about equal in price*, f.o.b., to the Contl- 
nentiil, but freight is liardly so favourable, and it will be a difficult task to 
oust l>rands alimdy. well, known. In (^elusion there are several minor lines 
In which a small trade might be woi*ked up; such as eggs in the cheaper 
months of the year, eucalyptus oil, honey, &c., though the duty on the latter 
arti(‘le, lH/9 per 100 lb. in the T^iiioii. and 40/ in the Transvaal, precludes any 
large volume of business. 


CORI?ES]?ONDENeE» 

[In this column we i)iX)po>se to answer questions of general mterebt, and also to make 
selections from our olticial correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interesc 
namly to the writer will be answered diiect. Correspondence invited. Ed.j 

QRAFTINC VINES. 

1\ J. i\ — Alls.: Most cultivated vines piay be grafted one to the other; some 
white stocks have, however, not proved satisfactory for dark red vines. For 
iustunce, Shiraz grafts badly on Palonnuo Hlanco. Although I have never 
tried tlKin, I believe both Sultana and Zante iiirrants would graft well on 
Sliirnz or (’arbeiiet. Try a few as an exiieriment befon* working over the 
whole vineyard.— LA. J. XCl 

QRAPE8 FOR EXPORT. 

r. J. (\ • Aus.: The following table gi’apes may be recommended as fairly 
hardy, and of average good (*arrying (pialities: — Daria, Muscat Gordo Blanco, 
DoratliUa, Black Malaga. The following have fairly tough skins, but the 
bunches are more compact:— Bed Prince, Grand Turk, Belas Blanco, and 
Crystal.- LA. J, l‘.J 

CHERRIES NOT SETTING. 

A my Ion Branch. — Ans.: We are unable to say detiiiitely whether defective 
setting on an isolatiul cherry tree slionld be attributed to want of fcrtllisii- 
tion, as we are not aware of any special observations in the matter having 
ever been made. It is, liowever, a w^ell established fa(*t that most flowers 
are adapted by nature for cross fertilisation in some manner or other; and 
that, as a rule, tin* crossbred offspring are more numerous and vigorous than 
tliose resulting from self fertilisation. Ami. further, many plants are “self- 
stiuile;” that is to say their owu pollen is not capable, or only rarely capable, 
of fertlliHiiig their ovules. With such plants cross-fertilisation is a matter 
of necessity, and when absent no fruit sets. In this line eases are well 
known from certain varieties of apples, pears, oranges, almonds, vines, 

We were not aware that cherries suffered from the same (‘omplaint. The 
mere failure to set fruit does not indicate want of cross-fertilisation; un- 
favourable Aveather or disease would act in a similar manner. We would 
suggest that during the present season portiou of the flowers of the tree in 
(piestion be dusted with pollen from anotlu*r tree, and the results watched 
carefully and comparatively. You wish to know whether one tree can be 
both male and female. Ortainly, in the sense that the same individual 
may carry both male and female flowers; or, as more frequently the ease, 
hermaphi*odite flowers, that is to say flowers with botli male and female 
organs.— I A« J, P.] 

PEACH APHIS. 

I). M.— Ans.: A strong solution of tobacco and soap will destroy living 
aphis without any Injury to roots or branches. Boil 1 oz. strong tobacco and 
2 oz. common soap in 2 gallons of water until all the strength is extracteil 
from the tobacco. The roots can be well cleaned in this, and no injury will 
, result. It may not destroy the eggs, but I know of trees treated in this way 
before planting that have remained free from aphis, while those not treated 
and planted at the same tiine were badly infested. Fumigating with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas before planting would effectively deal with both the living 
insects aiidAhe eggs# but the surface of the roots must be dry before treatment. 
-IG. Q.3 
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A POULTRY mANUAL. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

[Four or five years ago the department issued a bulletin on “Poultry Breeding, ’ pre- 
• pared by Mr. 1). F. baurie. All these have been distributed, and in response to fre- 
oiiently expresHeil desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also with diseas^ 
of poultry, Mr. Lauiie has consented to prepare the same. The articles ^yill be pub- 
lished first in the jounial from month to month, and aftenvards reprinted in pamphl«* 
form.— Editor.] 

Shade, Shelter, etc. 

As a riilt", little consideration is jriven to the important question of shelter 
and shade when selecting’ the site for the poulti’y houses and yards. Poultry 
of all sorts seek shelter during cold, roiiKh weather, as well as from 
the heat of the sun: to unduly expose tlie birds, and to subject them to the 
tierce heat of our snininer sun is to court disaster. Theorists, lacking: practical 
cxi)<Mieii(‘e, will tell you that poultry roosting: in trees are following: nature, 
and are free from vermin and disease; tliey also shoAv a great saving in the 
expense of houses, yards, and other accommodation. Tlie birds which roost 
in trees, the hens espeeially, do follow nature, in that they do not lay during 
the cold weather, the reason being that all the food ('onsumed is needed to 
siqiply animal heat, and no surplus is available for formation of eggs. 
Enlightened stockbreeders know that horses and cattle housed during incle- 
meut weather do better witliont food during the night than they do if well 
fed l)ut exposed to the elements; it is the same with poultry, with this dif- 
ference, that a very slight matter will cause hens to cease laying. As to the 
question of vermin, observations during a stories of years disclosed numerous 
cases of wattle trees, olives, pepper trees, lig trees, fences, stables, bams, &c., 
becoming infested with vermin; in tlie case of tick, any treatment that would 
destroy them would probably kill the tree. Then, again, young stock If allowed 
to roost on trees, have the keel or breastbone dented and deformed; this 
militates against their sale as table birds. 

Ill towns, where the houses are <*lose together, the birds are frequently 
found living in a draught caused by the wind rushing between two buildings. 
Such birds cannot thrive, and disease is rife. Exposed plains, unless well 
grassed are not suitable, but if there are plenty of bushes or clumps of 
shelter at hand, the birds will thrive. There are many ways of providing 
shelter, the easiest being a three wire fence with brush thickly interwoven; 
there is, of course, a possibility of fire, but if these are placed well away 
from dw'elliiigs and poultry houses, not miudi damage can result. Other 
shelters can be made by driving a few forked sticks firmly into the ground, 
then fixing cross pieces, and covering the whole with cheap large meshed 
wire-nelting, on wdiich straw' or scrub is laid, and held in place by wire or 
netting. These are excellent, and the birds will resort there readily in all 
w eathers; the side exposed to the prevailing rough w'^eather may with advan- 
tage be closed in. These shelters, wdiich can be neatly constructed, must be 
kejit clean, and should vermin appear must be removed, and the old straw 
burnt, and the framing w'oll keroslned. 

In laying out permanent poultiy yards, especially wdiere land is valuable 
and limited, the practice of planting fruit trees is to be I’ecommended. While 
the birds may scratch the ground each time it is worked, they permit no insect 
pests, and there is a consideration in their manure. If necessary poultry 
could be kept out of a given portion w'hen the fruit is ripening; they will eat 
grapes from the first formed berry onwards, so grapes and small fruits can- 
not he grown. Many trees of an ornamental character, and yet suited for 
shade or shelter may be growm. Among the most suitable, the following may 
be mentioned: — The cai*ob tree (C'eratonia slliqua) is a fine shade tr€»e, and 
planted d ft. apart makes a grand hedge; the isolated trees will bear beans 
after a few years, these, when crushed, make an excellent addition to the 
food for all kinds of slock. The tree thrives almost anywhere. Tree lucerne 
(Cytlsus proliferus) grows quickly, makes a good hedge, flowers good for- 
bees, and the seeds grc^edlly eaten by poultry; stock will eat the young 
shoots; it is hardy, and suitable for dry country. The Buckthorn (Rhamnus- 
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ala tenuis) makes a good close hedge, but is slow growing. The olive makes 
a splendid hedge, but if planted at intervals in time will bear abundantly; 
the berries are much liked by poultry, and are vei*y fattening. The African 
boxthorn (Lycium horridum) makes a close impenetrable hedge, shabljy in 
summer, but green soon after first rains; bears red berries much liked i)y 
poultry, especially turkeys; gi*ows well in sand, especially 
near the sea; the clippings are dangerous owing to 
spikes, and should always be burnt. Tamarisk (Tamarix 
gallica) is hardy and quick growing, makes a good hedge, and does very well 
near the sea. The pepper tree (Schinus molle) is admired by many: it is 
a shade tree, but the side exposed to prevailing winds is always shai>by — 
should not be planted near gardens, it is one of the worst robbers of the 
soil. The ciuick growing creepers —Kennedy a nigricans, Tecoma ntistralis, 
and even Dolichos make exccdlent breakwinds if grown along wire-netting 
fences. Where shelter is available, and space unlimited, the colonies of 
birds may be at such distances apart as to obviate the erection of yards; 
however, where the stock has to be bred pure, the most secaire yards are 
necessary. Portable houses are well suited for farms, and may be placed at 
intervals of a hundred yards or more round the homestead, and after harvest 
may be moved from plua^ to place in the Avheatfiidds to gather fallen grain 
and eat the s^^eds of weeds, 6ze, With a little attention each group can be 
accustomed to its proper quarters. A small portable yard is of use in con- 
fining a fresh lot of birds to a particular house; after about a week it may he 
dispensed with. It may here be pointed out that the absence of male birds, as 
will be emphasised later on, tends among other things to keep the hens to cer- 
tain coops; it is the seduction of rival birds of the harem which causes hens 
to stray over the way. 

The breecier who has unlllmitfd range at (vummand has little expense in fenc- 
ing and Avire netting; still his breeding yards have to be made. A golden rule 
to remember is that biids in conlinement Avill thrive only if they have all the 
proper <M)nditions complied with. Breeding stock especially must be well 
hotised and attended to, for much depends on tlu* stock bi'ed from them, and, 
of course, si<*kly, ill-fed birds cannot breed good, liealthy stock. 

Having selected a convenient site, which should be Avell drained, and, if pos- 
sible, naturally sheltered, the jards should hi* marked out, posts erectiHl, and 
wire netting securely fixed thea*etx>. Select a stout gauge of netting, and reject 
any inferior brittle rubbish; it is dear at any price, not being galvanized pro- 
perly. Befoix? unrolling, the roll should l>e dipped in a vessel eoutaining 4 iu, 
of tar; this part of the netting is buried in a trench running along the line 
of the fence, and 4 in. d(H‘p; it shouJld l>e pegged doAvn at intervals. Foxes may 
yet be a curse here- in Victoria the poultry fences are all 0 to 8 ft. high, and 
a Avlre tightly straincKl runs through the A\ire netting at ground level— this pre- 
vents them or other premia to ry nntiuals from going under the netting. Where 
such precautions are not require«l the netting may ne from 4 ft. high and up- 
wards— ^many breeds are easily confined. If tlie iK)sts are higher than the 
netting, it is a good plan to run two lines of tine blmling wire above the net- 
ting. The birds can see the netting, but not the Avire, and when they attempt 
to fly OA'er imeet with a I'ebuff, and they rarely persist 

No definite rule can be laid doAvn to regulate the size of poultry yards, as 
this depends entirely on the IndlAidual breeder, as well as the class of soil. 
Avoid oveixTowding. There are numeffous gloAving ac^counts of the numbers 
kept on so many square feet by some enthusiast, but the folly of such action 
is patent to any practical observer. Overcrowding stock of any sort causes 
the ground to liecome sick, as it is termed; that is it is saturated with excreta 
to such an extent that the occui>ants cannot thrive, and their Aveakene<l con- 
stitutions are easily assailed by the ubiquitous bacillus or microbe, aud then 
disease niipears, followed by disaster. 

As a rule one cannot pick the exa<*t soil to be desired, but where a slight 
«andy 8loi>e facing east, north, or west is to be had, <*ombined with shelter, that 
Is tile ideal. Slo^ng land is better drained iu wet weather, and much of the 
aocmniulated droppings are washed ‘to the lowest part, whence they are more 
easily removable. 

The wire netted fence satisfactorily erected, the gates must be so constmct- 
'Od that there is ample room for a barrow or A’ehicle for conveying food, &c., 
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nnd romovlujr nianniv. Tlio jriites should bo ivrorkled with gxKKl liixiigeH aad 
automatic fasteners, and l><» self^doslu'g. A handy aiiaii can make '‘these Of 
one-aiid-a -half -Inch nnind tiunber. Tiie struts and hai>^r must t»e v^'^eU secured 
or the g:ate wll'l sa;r. Tlie iiiivges can Ih» made as fo'liows:-'The bottom one a 
C( Ui'nion pint liottle sunk in the gwund: the top one a piece of qaiarter-lnch 
lam or old fitshioiK'd feiicinjr wire beat In a clrcde to fit the top of the “post/’ 
twisted and passe<l throuf:h a hole in the pite post and secured. Hant;? the 
jrate askew, and it will close by its own AveiKht, The autmnntlc fastener is a 
piece of liooj) p>'>n. bent like a squat S, secured to the top of the post. When 
tile ffate shuts it <lepivss(*s the luK»p Iron, sillies over it, and strikes a piece of 
wood at tlie far side of the imst. and termed a “stop/’ as the pate slides over 
the hoop imii fr is released, and sprltjfrs Into position in fi'ont of tlie pin* so 
that till conii>ress(‘d liy liaiid the ^rate cannot lie opened. This is simplicity, 
cheapness, and se(*urity; money will penult idaborntion. 

Hcuisinfirs. 

Fowl HorsKs. 

A liadly desij;ned housi^ is worse than none at aill: it is marvellous hov’ poul- 
try exist aud even pay under tlie most adverse circumstances. We must re- 
nieiuher that we k(ei» tlio isuiltry for protit. and to make tliat pwfit should be 
pre])prod tor all reasohable provision which will add to the (^Miufort and conse- 
quent product iv(nu‘ss of the liinis. It Is not the iiiteutioii of ti'e writer to irlve 
consideration to T>oultry houses of elabnrat(‘ aud c^ostly eoustructloii ; such are 
I’oi the lioid^yist, tlioufrli by all means let tliose who have leisure constniot 
everythinir about the farm in as attractive a form as witliin their powiu*. One 
of the g'reat i.rawbaiks of our climate is the raplil multiplication of poultry 
vermin, of which there are several sjiecies, in addition to the dreaded iioultry 
tick. For this reason we are compelled to avoid many materials in conimou 
use in other parts ot tlie world. Vermiu-iafested poultry wiU not yield a 
prolJt, and, tluadViv, in construct iiiijr our houses we must ivject all material 
Pi iviiicli ilioy lli'd a ready harliour, and use only sucli as will wlth^itand, if 
necessary, the drastic rec^ourse to tire. (hUvanizisl irou, allhmijjh the first cost 
may appear t \ct*ssive. is the i)(*st. and sliould i»e tlie only material used in 
tick-iiifested districts. C’oiistrucl the houses in the triaiijjular or wljjwam style, 
dispensiiiji vutli the usi* of any timber excejit for tlu‘ liaiifriujr perches. The 
nusle of consi ruction is as follows. I'se b-fl. sheets of j^alvaiiized iron, 
24 ??au^('. For a breeding; pen of about eiji^lit -or lb birds ei^^lJt slu*ets will be 
recpiired; for a ticck of 2b layers lb sheets are ample. Buy some small gal- 
vanized liolts, known as gutter bolts. Make iwiraUel excavations alsmt o ft. 
aiiarr and 4 in. deep. Bolt the sheets for each side together; tlieii to one side 
bolt a piece of ridge* caiipiiiL*’ of the required length (this may be made of plain 
galvanized iron ia*nt at a right angle.) Then after punching two bolt holes in 
each slieet of iron coinjiosing the other side of the house, jilace the sides in 
position III till* trenches, bring them 'Uigether at tin* top. punch corresponding 
holes in tlie ridge lappiiig. and bolt the wliole firmly. You will then leave a 
good space at tlie lop for veiitilatioii. Piaci* one of the sheets at one gable 
end ami cut ii to sh.apc at the top—the pieces cut out will fit in at the bottom 
of tlie triangle, and may be bolted or welted, nnd will tlien form the back. 
This is then liolted to tlie two sides, and your house is ready for the perches. 
Tliese an* of I:.,. P wood. 2.^ by 1 in., sluDg nii wires from the sloping sides, and 
stnycil ill i>ositi<'u witu tine wire, to prevent swinging. Narrow peiidies are not 
to Ik* n*<mnineiKl( d- young and immature binls wiil get crooked breasts. 
Perches should lie low, from 1 ft. for heavy breeds to 2 ft. 0 in. for the lighter 
ones. ^\11 perch<*s should bi» on a level, otherwise the birds ^^dll cro'wd the 
highest point, and then will be much quarrelllug. Malce the perch suspenders 
with liooks. so that the wliole is readily reniovatrte. Instead of sinking the iron 
in tlie ground the house may In* secured by a loop of wire passed over it and 
through a staple on posts or pegs sunk level with the ground on each side of 
the himse. Face the houses east, unless ttiere are strong winds from that 
quarter. 

Portable houses of Identical structure are excellent. They are removed by 
placing a igood pad on the head, enter the hbuse, balance it, and walk to the 
required iiosltion (except on a windy day), Uuberoid is an excellent material. 
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fjx)l wbltts ami vei-y ligjlit; but it mv<ls a lot of timber work, and 

muHt be siretclUMi cxver wire iiettiiii^. It ean be. i*tMx>iii(m ended to the careful, 
but »o njiwli tiBi,l>er,n>ffiere*a liarbam* to vc»i*niiu. 

E8:(*elleiit howie^t odi other deHiijSU'are tio l)e i>iillt, t>ut 1 am strouRly oi>iK)Hed 
to l<»w 8tniet:nre«— tliey are very liot in aiwumer, and icy cold in wlntei*. Lean 
to and 'otlDBi* may be uimhI Avliere tlie tick are tiot pi'evaAent, dreet^ed 

hardwood taiTed and freci-wiitly Hoaked with sheep dip or keroslne may be 
used; Init cracke<l or shaky w'ood sl^jiuh) l)e avoide<l. Tlie tick will infest a. 
maacary or l)dck buikliiMg* aud .are extremely dltticiilt to destroy in such cases. 

To those whoso means are limited il can only say that that* use of oJd ba^* 
ttnsi boi 3 ces;d)m*k% &i*.. naeiuis^a pi^aiirm to vdaftlu larewling, sin4 untold trouble 
in dejilhi^t with.tlxem. A. sttn^itwre of tarred ba/aaftinK would do, but it would, 
eiitadl ' (hxtra labom*, mid in the lon«:. ruan inwove expensive and never satis- 
factoi 7 '* H^ieli are only jiormissible in mAikin#: a stairt, or as . a temiwraiT 
makeshift mid their (‘(MJSlTuction not l>e considered. 

Larae houses are a mistake; do not luiikl them; rather Inn-e a number 
of smaller ones. Poultry do best in small ki’«>ui>« or colonies. Your l/reetUn^ 
pens are always small, one male and so many hens and pullets. The laying 
tlocks give best results when 20. or at most 80, are in a flock. Young stock 
iiiuat on no acc^ount lie miwtled— they recjuire lots of room and air — over- 
(^rowdlng means stunted growth and sickly <*<)nstitutiuns— failure in fact. 

Nests. inay^ lie. made of lu*rosiiie tins> cut in half lengthways, lined with 
gi'ijws or stnnv, which i*e<iuires friMpieiit reaiewal. They may be in the house, 
oirj Isftter stilt, in sotue secitided 8|jot. 

Htwiy (*omv-niem‘i^-a busy man or woman wants lo have bouses and yards 
so atTang<*tl that they <*an Is* entered with eomfort, and cleaned out with dis- 
patch. ^ 

1)(J8T Bath. 

Poultry delight in a iwitli, and one slioiUd Is* provideil for tMicli group 
ol bidrds. In a sheltered and rainproof position make a depression in the 
ground, and till with.roadl dust <«* dry pulverised t^rth. to ■wliieh add a pro- 
ptM*iion of Avood asUesv and a hamlful of flowers of sulphur; keep dry, and 
})a8s the materials throiigli a sieve occasionally. Tlie birds will rid themselves 
of any vermin, and during the moult tlie (»asting of old feathers and the 
growth iff the iu*>v plumage will Im assisted. 

Water 

"A fiAMiuewtly i^hanged' supply of t’lean. fresh water is of flrst inipertance 
atJ all tiniesr anti the <*k>sest attention is required during the liot months. 
Pateiit fountidns—purchased, or home inade^are simply harbours for disease 
germs.' Metal i-et^eidaeles of any sort preclude tlie use of Douglas Mixture, 
or^ sulphate of iron, in the drinking water. The clieaiiest and indst suitable 
water vessel ’I know of (I use no other) Is a flower pot 8 in. diameter, or even 
lees, I'ltig the drainage hole with a cork, and have a little post in the shelter, 
and faeten a Ihop of' lioop iron so that the pot (*an stand 1lH*reiu, and not be 
upset by the birds. You can clean tliese pots ♦'asily. and If they liecome foul, 
idacing them ovm* a sIoav lire for a few minutes Avill cleanse them. They 
are cheap, and keep the Avater i*ool, and you have no metallic action if yoli 
use suphate of iroji. The drinking AA^ater jnust la* kept as cool as i>ossible, 
and always 'in the shade. The shelter for this puii^ose may be small and 
itMftiy made of* tliateh, tVc., say 8 ft. by 2 ft.. Avldch Avill also allow space for 
a shallew tin or trough containing a supply of bard, sharp grit, and also one 
ctoiitaining shell, oW mortar, old crusl>ed bone, charcoal. &<*.; these should 
l)e looked to at Intervals, and l)e frequently i-enewed. 

Cleaklinbss. 

"This wiks iilmost lilghei’ in the poultiy scale than in the human; it is 
alh«)lntelyr first No accuniulatlou of tilth should be peinuitte<i; the droppings 
make valuaUle manure, and sliouUl In* amoved daily, and put aside. Riii>- 
of any sort sliould not be about; remove regularly. Limewash is 
Jg?althy, and also destriictlve to vermin; it may be made of fresh lime, with 
the addition of a. handful , of sulphur to each bucket. Apply hot, and leti 
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It run Into any cracks or joints. Apply whitewash every seven or 10 days, and' 
lit siiUK* tiunj rt*iii<)vt‘ nil find nppiy k(?rosiii(? whothpr you notic© 

verinln or not — prevention is bettor than cure. Where fixed houses are used, 
tlu» floor must oeensioiially be removed, and a fresh lot of earth put in, and 
Avell rammed. The soil round the houses, the water shelter, and at the gates 
is soon saturated with excreta, and a few Inches should be skimmed off with 
a spade, and removed to the manure heap. Add fresh soil if necessary, and 
sprinkle with slaked lime and ashes. 

During the winter the yards become sloppy at times, also at the end of th« 
summer with the early rains. At such times epidemics break out. Cleanli- 
ness, and the use of disinfectants ward off such disasters. The following may 
be recommended for spraying the houses, and for use with a watering caa 
on certain parts of the yards: — Carbolic acid No. 1 mixed with hot water, 1 in 
50; Little's Phenyle, Qulbbell’s Cknnpound. Whalley’s Fluid, .Teye’s Fluid— 
as directed by maker. A very little goes a long way. Do not sprinkle un- 
slaked lime in the houses or runs; should the birds eat it the effect will, as 
a rule, prove fatal — all lime must be well air-slaked and in a powder. 

General Arrangement. 

S[)ace does not permit an extended review of different designs for yards 
and houses. A given S(iuare of land, say an acre, may have a square house 
in the centre divided into four compartments. By fencing diagonally four 
yards of eiiual area are obtained and conveniently placed for the houses; 
numerous gates an* required. A circular house may be subdivided to a greater 
extent and then all the subdividing fences will radiate from a common centre. 
There are objections to such schemes, the principal being spread of disease 
in case of an outbreak. Many prefer their yards ami buildings in rows— 
single, or double, with a passage* way between — from this all nest boxes are 
inspected, and all water supplies and food troughs attended to. Such 
schemes are more suited to the stud poultry breeder than to the ordinary 
poultry keeper. Naturally Avliere much subdivision of the yards is necessary 
it is of importaii(*e to so arrange all matters, that labour and time may be* 
saved, and arrangements must be made to suit the case in question. 

Housing for ducks, geese, and turkeys will be considered in a later article. 

(To be continued.) 


Hares Gnawing Fruit-Trees.- -Trees liadly damaged by hares ai'e not in- 
fre<iuently seen in the orchards in the hills. Sometimes the tree is com- 
pletely rung, and much loss is sustained by growers. This loss can easily be 
pre>'entcd. If tlie stems are painted with a thick whitewash made of suir 
phur, and slack lime mixed with blood, which should be in “high” condition, 
neither liares nor rabbits will touch them. I>ogs’ dung and water, and, in 
fact, any offensive smelling mixture, will prove effective. It will be neces- 
sary to renew the dressing o<*casionally, but a little trouble in this way may 
save many trees. The first named mixture will last for several months on 
the trees, unless heavy rains fall. Wire-netting the orchard is of course the 
best remedy for vermin, but this is beyond the means of most orchardists. 

Charcoal and Ashes as Condition Pow’ders.— Comparatively few fkrmers and 
poultry keepers seem aware of the value of wood charcoal and ashes as con- 
dition powders. For all classes of stock, for pigs and poultry In particular^, 
they are invaluable. Keep a supply handy where stock can help themselves^ 
and you will be surprised at the quantity they will consume. 

Bonemeal for Stock.— One of the best preventives of digestive troubles in 
cattle is good bonemeal. Stockowners cannot have it too strongly im- 
pressed on their minds the imperative necessity for using only the right sort 
of bonemeal. Ordinary unsteamed ground bones are sometimes sold for the 
purpose, but experience in other countries has demonstrated that diseases of 
various kinds are communicated to stock in this way. For stock the hones 
require special treatment, and stockowners should see that they purchase their 
supplies from firms which pay special attention to this point 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on August 1:— 

Unfortunately the hope that the outside agricultural and pastoral districts would re 
ceive a good subsoil soaking during the midwinter month has not been realized. A 
couple of light rains that did not extend much beyond Goyder's line is helping along 
feed, and also the young wheat plant in the older districts and the middle north: but 
prospects are not at all encouraging outside of these parts. There is yet time enough, 
however, if good rains should fall (luring August, some of the best wheat harvests re- 
corde<l in this countr>^ having followed seasons when the rains came late. With pasto- 
ralists the outlook is from iioor to fair, some places giving an average lambing, but re- 
turns genenilly are short, and a further i^uction shown in the total numl>er of sheep 
being carried in South Australia. 

Business generallv has been oiiiet, and until prolsiiects in the country improve we 
must expect trade there and in tne citv to continue dull. >io fresh developments to note 
in mining matters, though the Tarcooia Goldfield seems to be attracting the increasing 
attention of Victorian mining men. 

Early m July the Kurojiean wheat markets finned up a shade, some Australian car- 
goes realizing 3(1/ per qr., c.i.f., United Kingdom. A drop of 1/, however, subsequently 
occurred, and at moment there is but little enquir 5 ^ Wheat reports from the Northern 
Hemisphere* seem to be generally favourable, record heavy crops being harvested in 
Canada, and France this year reiiorting a surplus. f?ydney, finding that she had over- 
shipped, came on this market and secured all parcels of wheat onermg, and then at- 
tacked Melbourne, buying largely there, shipments for which arc now being made. 
These movomonts have caused an advance in interstate quotations of about 3d. per 
bushel in wheat: but as there is ver>' little export demand for flour, millers are now 
offering at rates even lower tlian a month ago, when wheat was cheaper. Some mills 
are working short time: still stocks are accumulating. But it is not exi>ected tliis will 
further depreciate prices, as m all probability most of them will shut ddwn before 
many weeks. Advancing prices for millers’ offal stopped export trade in bran and p<>l- 
lard, local dcmaiul absorbing all that wa« being made; and with the prospects of still 
shorter supidics, as nulls cease operations, the market keeps fimi for both at the 
advance established. In forage there i.s but little local trade doing, as growng feed, 
though late, is beginning to show up in most places. Export demand for chaff has been 
active. Svdiicy buyers o])erating heavily at advancing rates. Feeding grains are about 
us when last <]uoted, though business in the line is dull. 

The hx-al drop in price of potatc^es that <x*cun’etl when last writing had the desired 
effect of diverting buyers off the imported on to Gamblers, so that stocks are moving 
better siiu‘C, but quotations have had to follow the downward trend that took place 
in interstate markets, hut which seem now to be recovenng, though it does not seem 
that very large (uumtities will have to In? imported before our new l(x;a.ls begin to 
come forward. The city markets have been kept fully supplied with locally grown 
onions that have been well kept, and it looks as if enough are still held to fill all wants 
till new groum begin to come in. A little export ti*ade is being done, chiefiv from Mount 
Gamhier, showing that in onions at least w'e have this season been able to meet our 
own re(iiiiremerits. 

In dairy produce lines the increase in local supplies of butter continued throughout 
the month, so tlmt importations for past couple of weeks have not been needed, but 
there is yet no suiplus available, and the outlook does not favour the proba.bilily of a 
heavy export during the coming spring— in fact, the season looks much like being a 
very short one. Eggs show the usual seasonable increase in supply, but heavy demand 
from Sydney during July, in addition to Westralian and brisk local trade, caused price 
to again advance about 50 per cent., so that the months avei*age shows high, though the 
usual run-down is now evident. The extreme price of butcher’s meat, including pork, 
has at last wakened up some baeon-ciirers to the fac-t that they have of late b^n ope- 
rating at a loss, so bacon and hams have now advanced a penny. Cheese unaltered, 
but increasing demand may soon be expected. Honej^ is again moving more freely. 
Beeswax scarce. Almonds selling readily. 

Carcase pork and veal have been selling at good prices, full catalogues at each Friday 
auction evoking keen competition fhr every line as offered. Considering the dearness cif 
butchers’ meat, it seems strange that poultry has during the past couple of months 
ruled so uneven— at times i^ery low. This is accounted for by the large quantities of 
poor birds that have been persistently forced on the market, owing to the dearth and 
high prices of feeding stuff, with the result that even well-conditioned poult^J^ turkeys 
especially, suffered in price; but consumers are beginning to realize that these are 
relatively cheaper than beef or mutton, and pnees for fit tiible poultry again show 
a tendency to improve. 
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Massbt Q^oxunoirt or thb Di.7. 

Wheat.— Port Adelaide shipping parcels, f.a.q., 4/2, f.o.b.; farinei-e' Ivts, 4/ on lanek* 
per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour. — <‘ity brands, £8 15/ to £0; . oountiy^ £8 5/ to £8 10/ peiv ton 2,000 IT). 

Bran., 1/4J; jiollai-d, 1/5 per bu8bel..of..20 Ib. 

Oats. — Local Algerian and I>un,,3/2'to 3/4; prime stout fecdiug> white, 3/6 to 3 ^9 pet* 
bushel 40 Ih. 

Barley.— Mtdting, 4/6 to 5/; Cape, tkominal at, 3/3 per bushel 60 Ih. 

Chafi.— £44.5/ to £4 10/ per ton, of 230 lb., ba^ in, dumped, f.o.b. Port Ailelaide. 

Potatoes^— TaemtuiMUi, £6 ,2/6^ to £6 5/; Mbunt. (jlambier, £4 16/ per 2,240 1T>. 

Onioiia. — I.*ocal Spanish, £5 10/ to £6 10/ ; Momit Gambier, £7 per 2,240 11>. 

. Butter.— Greamety and faetoiv prints, 1/4^ to 1/6; private se|)arator, 1/3, to 1/4; best 
dair>^ and well graded store, 1/2 to 1/3 per ih. 

<lheese. — S.A. factory, 6d. to 7d.; N.Z., to 8d. per Ih. 

Bacon.— Factory cured sides, 8d. to SJd.; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Htims.— S.A*. factory, 7^^^.’ to 9d. per lb. 

Kggs, —Loose, Hid.; in casks, f.o.n., 1/1 per dozen. 

Lard. — In bladders, 8d.; tins, 7d. ]>er lb. 

Honey. — 2^d. for best extracted, in 60 lb. tins; beeswax, 1/14 tb. 

Almonds. — Fine softshelk, 54d.; kernels, 9|d. per lb. 

(*arcase Mbat.— Bnght shop pork. 5|d. to W.; useful stuff and mce baconers, .5d. to 
51d.; medium andirough choppers, 3d. to 4|d.; prime veal, 3d. to 4d^; poor and medium 
quality, IM: to 2id: 

Dressed' Poultry.— Tteheys realize 6J4» to 7Jd.; fowls, 5id. to ^ pei* ft. 

Live 'Poulhy.— Nice tabk, mosteis, 1/8^ to 2,'reaeh; oi^inaiy conditionetl cockerelb 
and'gpod hens selling^t* 1/3 to 1/7;, a few cootj^ of poor sorts, lOd. to, 1/1; ducks, 2/ to 
2/9 for. prime; geese, 3/6; pigeons, 5d.; turkeys, .51d. to 6|<!. per ft,, live weight; 
for good table sorts. 

Above quota tionsi unless when otlierwise specified^ are duty paid' values on imported 
Ihies. Grain, flbur, and foragei for export ai*e f.o.b. pitces at Port Adelaide. Dairy pro- 
ducts are City Ahction Mkrt rates. In chaff, and potatoes sacks are mclmled 

but weighed as protluee. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 
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BIWSAlIXi.. 

W 4 th«a vieia of pubUahing in.the ** Journal’’ the dates K>Lmee4ingi9»f or the current 
monih, Hdul »Seoretaries) are requested, to • forwards dates. of their next* meeting iti time 
foiopublication. Tber folio wing, have bMmf urniahed for tbisymonth • 


^ANCil. 

Date of 'Meeting. 

1 Branch. 

1 

Date of Meet 

Amy ton 

Aug. U 

' Nantawarra . . . 

... Aug. 13 
15 

Arthurtont 

21 

1 Ofietree Hill ... 

B^aldoAra 

9 

Haskeville* 

16 

Baroota^Whim ... 

16 

I Port Kltiat 

9. 

Boolerao Centra. . . 

18 

I Port Germain w. 

16 

Brinkvrorih 

16 

Port Lincoln ... 

'16 

Burra 

9' 

Port;Pirie 

23 

caAta 

8 . ' 

Quorn 

Beeves’ Plains 

1ft 

Crystal Bhoofc 

16 

4 

15 

BUtmiss^ 

Rlchman’s Greek* 


Golden Grove 

14 

Baddlsworth ... 

16 

Ihkeraan 

19 

Stansbuiy, 

2 

Kanmantoo 

14 

8ti*atlialbyn ... 

18 

Biogtton 

2 

Swan Reach ... 

16 

%iidoch^ ' 
llaimuin 

14 

, ISknnnda. 

14 

14. 

Tatiara. 

16 

15 

Wandearah ... 

18 

lieiMlawa 

18 j| 

Wilmington ... 

13 

M^Mt'Bemwrkahae 

14 1 

Wilson 

16 

Mnndoora 

15 

W4)od8ide 
> Ynnkalilla 

18 

... Sept. & 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ohowe the raiiif«iU for the month of July, i902 


Adelaide .. 

1*41 

Hoyleton ... 

112 i 

Meadows ... 

2*97 

Hawker ... 

0 09 

Balaklava . . . 

*0-91 

Strathalbyn 

1*50 

Cradock ... 

om 

Port Wakefield 

0*87 

Ca'lingtoii 

1*13 

WTlson 

O-Oo 

Baddleworth 

1*56 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

105 

Gordon 

0'04 

Marrabel .. 

1*46 ’ 

Milang 

1*40 

Quorii 

0T8 

Riverton ... 

1*49 

Wallaroo 

0*94 

Port Augusta 

Oil 

Tarlee 

1*43 

Kadiua 

1*18 

Port (lermein 

0*66 

Stockport ... 

108 . 

Moonta 

0*94 

Port Pirie .. 

0-73 

Hamley Bridge 

0*89 

Green’s Plains 

0*84 

Crystal Brook 

0-78 

Kapunda ... 

1*87 

MaiUand 

1*25 

Port Broughton 

0-95 

Freeling ... 

1*33 

Ardrossan 

0*79 

Bute 

102 

Stookwell ... 

1 73 

Port Victoria 

1*03 

Hammond 

0T2 

Nuriootpa 

1*64 

Gurramulka 

1*88 

Bruce 

0 07 

Angaston ... 

1*99 

Minlaton 

1*89 

Wilmington 

0*74 

Tanunda ... 

1*81 

Stansbury 

2*00 

Melrose . . 

0 84 

Lyndoch ... 
Mallala ... 

1*77 

Warooka 

1*33 

Booleroo Centre 

0*43 

1 *1.5 

Yorketown 

1*86 

Wirrabara 

0 99 

Roseworthy 

103 

Edithburgh 

213 

Appila 

0-76 

Gawler 

102 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*16 

Laura . . f 

1‘29 

Smithfield.. 

0-91 

Streaky Bay 

1-96 

Caltowie ... 

1*27 

Two Wells 

115 

Port Elliston 

1*90 

Jamestown 

0*79 

Virginia ... 

107 

Port Lincoln 

2*04 

(Gladstone .. 

101 

Salisbury ... 

1-20 

Cowell 

0*61 

GeorgetoM'n 

1 -32 

Tea Tree Gully 

1*90 

Queenscliffe 

2*35 

Narridy 

. 0‘8,5 

j Magill 

1 *85 

Cape W illoughby . . . 

2*29 

Kedlull ... 

. 0-92 

■ Mitcham ... 

1-69 

Port Elliot "... 

1*83 

Koolunga ... 

. 0*82 

1 Crafers 

3.35 

(loolwa 

179 

Carneton .. 

. 014 

, Clarendon . . . 

3*84 

Meuingie 

1*75 

Eurelia 

. 0-18 

Morphett Vale 

2*02 

Kingston 

2*54 

J ohnsburg 

. 0 06 

i Noarlunga 

1*64 

Robe 

2 54 

Orroioo 

. 0-23 

Willunga ... 

1*56 

Beachport... 

2*02 

Black Rock 

. 014 

1 Aldinga 

I -28 

Coonalpyn .. 

0*93 

Petersburg 

. 0*29 

1 Norman ville 

2 08 

Bordertowu 

1*06 

Yongala ... 

. 0*40 

Yankalilla... 

2 **22 

Wolseley ... 

0*87 

Terouie 

. 0-51 

Kuduiida 

l*E 

Frances 

1*19 

Yarcouie .. 

. 0*63 

Truro 

T*60 

Naracoorte 

1*67 

Hallett 

1 *22 

j Mount Pleasant 

2*09 

Lucindale 

1*93 

Mt Bryan 

115 

1 Blumberg ... 

2*17 

Penola 

1*87 

Burra 

. 0 85 

Gumeracha 

2*51 

Millicent 

2*21 

Bnowtown 

. 0-85 

! Lobethal . . . 

2*54 

Mount Gambler ... 

2*23 

Brink worth 

, 0-66 

1 Woodside ... 

2*31 

Wellington 

1*57 

Blyth 

. 0-96 

Hahndorf ... 

2*85 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1*29 

Clare 

. 1-65 

{ -Nairne 

2- 62 

M annum 

0*85 

'Min taro Central 

. 1'23 

1 Mount Barker 

2*88 

Morgan 

Overland Comer ... 

0*45 

Watervale 

1-55 

1 Echunga ... 

2*94 

0*32 

Auburn 

Manoora ... 

. 1-40 

. 0-89 

1 Macclesfield 

i 

2*76 

Renmark 

0*18 


Ants. — “Termites’' attacking floors or posts can be very eflfoctively 
combatted by the use of London purple or Paris green. Dust the poison 
lightly about the scene of their ravages, taking care that children cannot get 
at it. The hu*mltes, and ordinary ants as well, will lick their feet to 
remove anything that adheres, and so swallow the poison. The ants bury 
their dead by eating them, and so the destruction extends. 

Wounds on Trees.~To Induce rapid healing of wounds it is essential that 
tlie bark and cambium should be cut clean, an operation almost Impossible 
Of attainment with the secateurs. Where large limbs are removed, clean 
the wound with a sharp knife and paint it to keep out the wet, and also 
germs, whlOh cause decay. . Toothing is better for covering wounds than good 
white lead palflt. It may be an advantage where the bark is likely to 
suffer from sunscald to cover the wounded limb with a piece of baggiug. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Hartley, June 21. 

Tresetit— :Messirs. AV. Kleoke (chair), J. Jaensch, T. Jaensch, A. Thiele, W, 
Kiitzcr, H. lieiiners, aod^B. Wiiudersitz (hou. secn'tary). 

Improving <hc TTsefiilncss of the Bureau. — Mr. Thkde read a 
fihort paper on this subject. He considered it quite time 
the work of this Iwaiich wais improved. Members should attend more regu- 
larly, and take it iti tuni to initiate discussions on practical subjects. Some 
members setuii <iiiite satisfied to attend just sufticieut meetings to retain their 
menibersliip, thus rt'ceiviiig the Journal free, besides other a<ivantages gained, 
while they give nothing in Tetnrn. It was time the rules as to membership 
were altered, as they simply idlow these unde.sirable members to remain on 
the roll. It was generally agreed that during tlie slack season meetings of 
the branch should l>e hcdd more often, and tha^ memliers should atteno 
regularly, send in an apology when absent, or. falling that, tli(‘y shoudd re- 
sign. F'ifteeu inenil)ers were considered sufficient tor ea*"!] iiranch: it Avas 
generally difficult to get as nniiiy inomlHU*s who will attend regularly. Mr. 

Klenke thought that members should make a practice of bidiiging forward 
any useful ideas or hints they come acrosis. so that other members may have 
the benefit also. Ho mentioned that he found charcoal a good remedy for 
worms in pigs; an old chaff cut ter knife fixed to .d Avorn-out hoe makes an 
excellent implement. If the l>ox of a plough wheel is worn out, get an old 
piece of mould board and bend it, and insert it in the wheel as a box; if the 
rim is wont out, put another band over it All plough wh(H»ls should have 
dirtguards affixed; if the axle became worn, insert hor.sehnlr round it. 


Port PIrle, July 19. 

Present — Messrs. T. .lohns (chair). T. Gambrell, T. C. .7ose, T. Btdl, W. 
Smith, F. Huiuphris, (4. Hannan, H. Williams, E. J. Hector, G. M. Wriglit, 
J. Laurie, and T. A. AVilson (lion, secretary). 

Programme of Meetings. — The hon. secretary Avas instructed to draw up 
programme of meetings for rest of the year, and to supply each member witli 
copy, to do away Avith necessity for sending out postcards every montli, 
and also to save the hon. secretai’j’’s time. Meml)ers suggested that it 
would be a good plan if branches were to adopt this practice generally. 
[Air. AAMlson urged the adoption of this system tAvo years ago, and is 
doubtless pleased to have his membtu’s re<ommend it. F’rom what I 
can see, one fault of the pi’esent system is the want of a definite programme 
of business at the bureau meetings. Of course if a programme is drawn up 
it should be carefully considered beforehand, and when adopted it should 
be adhered to unless special circumstances make it advisable to alter it. This 
might well be considered at the “Officers’ Convention,” to be held in connec- 
tion with the annual congress in September. — Ed. | 

Marram Grass. — Mr. Hannan tabled photograph of marram grass growing 
on the sand drifts at l*ort Fairy. He had se<*itred a ton of roots and planted 
them on his land. 

Chaff and Corn for Pigs.— The Chairman reported success in feeding pigs 
on hay chaff and whole corn. He mixed three parts chaff to one of grain 
together in a barrel, added a little pollard, then moistened the mass, and 
alloAved it to soak for three or four days before feeding it to the pigs. Mr. 
Wright called attention to recommendation in The Journal of Agricu.ture to 
use M'^ood ashes and charcoal as condition powders for pigs. Severs^ mem- 
bers expressed their intention of acting on this advice. 

Agriculture in South Afri(*a.-~Mr. R. J. Periy, Avho has recently returned 
from the war in South Africa, forwarded a very interesting account of the 
agricultural conditions In the Orange River Colony. 
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One Tree Hill, July 25. 

Present — Messrs. F. L. Ifonld (cbair). H. Blaekham, P. Bowman. O. Bow- 
man, .r, Hogarth. W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, M. (1. Smith, A. Thomas, and .1. 
Cliicas (hon secretary). 

Rabbit l>estm(*tlon. — Successful trapping has very materially reduced the 
number of rabbits in the hills where the scrub burrows so plentiful on the 
plains are not fre<iuently met Avith. (Considerable discussion took phu'e on 
proposition by the inventor of a new rabbit destroyer as to conditions under 
which a public test should be carried out. Mr. Hogarth agreed to make the 
test under the conditions ap])roved of by members. 


Port Lincoln, July 23. 

Ih’esent — Messrs. W. Ijildlaw (chair), J. I). Bruce, J. P. Barra ud, J. (\ 
Richardson, .1. O’Shanahan, K. Sullivan, and Or. Kinmoii (hon. secretary}. 

Bureau Work. — Circular from Secretary for Agri(*ulture discussed, mem- 
bers expressing their appreciation of the sentiments of same. It was decided 
to dispense with postcard noti<*es, and send on date of meetings for insertion 
in Journal. 

Die-btick Disease, — Mr. Karraud stated that many of his apple-trees were 
dying back, the extremities of the branches becoming black and witherecl. 
Cutting the branches back did no good, and an ap]>lication of super, to the 
soil, though lessening the trouble, had not sto]>ped it altogether. Other 
members stated thej" found a dressing of super, mitigated the complaint. Mr. 
Barraiid stated tliat the curcuiio beetle had i>een troublesome to his apple- 
trees. 


Bute, June 17. 

Present — Messrs. W. A. Hamdorf (chair}, W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, M. 
Stevens, F. Trengove, S. Trengove, J. H. Brideson, F. Gitshaiu, A. Sharman 
(hon. secretary}, and one visitor. 

Weaning Foals.— Mr. Treugove called attention to error in report of previous 
meeting. He stated that he shut a foal up for six or seven weeks, not two 
or tliree weeks, and when let out it again commenced to suck the mare. 

Rust-RtHslsting Wheats.— Mr. Ebsai*y stated that at previous mt^eting he ex- 
pressed the opinion that rust-re>si8ting wheats required less rain to bring 
them to maturity than soft wlieats; in the reiKirt the reverse was said to be 
his opinion. 

Best Meanis of Harv(»sting.— Mr. S. Trengove I'ead a i)aiH'r on this subject. 
He favoui-ed the use of the binder and header, especially in rusty seasons. 
Last year they cut with the binder a piece of rusty crop, and let it ripen in 
the stooks. When tlireshed it turned out a good ;sample of wheat, 
but a crop of the siime kind of wheat on same class of 
land, and isown at same time, which was left for the stripper, pro- 
duced an inferior sample, there* l)eing 4 IT), to 5 lb. i)er bushel difference in 
the weights of the two samples. Mr. Ebsary made a similar experiment, and 
the result was a much l)etter sample from the portion of the crop cut with 
the binder. Members were of opinion that Gluyas Early wheat was one of 
the best varieties to grow for binding, as it was veiT early, and did not 
shake out 


Cradock, June 21. 

Present— Meissrs, R. Ruddock (chair), R. Solly, A. N. (Iraham, T. Marsh, 
B. Garnett, W. Haggerty, P. Gilliek, J. Turner, J. H, Llndo (hon. secretary), 
and one visitor. 
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Keol for Barbwiri*.— The'Chairmon allowed roujjfh aketch of contrivance for 
rollin^r up or unrolling barbwire, which was cfuisUlered very handy, being 
easily and clienply UKide, and could be carri€»d by two men or a man and a l>oy. 

Castrating CoKs.-Mr. Glllick found a .short rope for the £>edk, with a loop 
in one end so that it could be placed round the colt’s neck and speedily tied 
to tit him, much better than a long rope with loop in centre tied with “boiler 
on the l>lti*“ knot to be slippetl over the colt’s head. 

Manures.—Mr. Solly rei>orted that ho was trying experiments on his farm 
at Unioiida. with superphosphate for wheat cmps. Mr. Turner reported that 
the total rainfall since January 1 was only 1.50. 

Prolitic ^lelons.— The hon. secretary reported that from a single plant of^ 
pienielon growing in an did dam he had gathered 135 fruits, weighing about 
5 TT). each. Although the fruits were small, they were fully matured and of 
good (piality. He thought the numl^er of fruits mu.«!t l)e something of a record 
for one plant. 


Stockport, Juno 28. 

l*res(nit~- Messrs. G. Thomas (chair), F. Watts. A. Callier, C. Hartnell. T. 
Megaw, T. Howard, A. Bransimi, J. F. Godfrec, T. Hogan, J. Miirraj” (bon. 
secretary), and one visitor. 

Auiiiial Report.— The hon. secretary read his tenth annual report, having 
been secndary since the inception of the braucli. Nine meetings had been 
hidd (luring the year, with an average attendance of only six, a record which 
was not creditable to the members. Four pai>ers were read and discussed, 
and the meetingis on the whole had been fairly successful. The practice 
adiJi)ted of drawing lots at the l>egii>ning of the year to decide who should be 
responsl])le at each meeting for a paiau* or discussion has, on the whole, 
worked well, but several meetings were disappointing, owing to members 
whoHt‘ turn it was to read papers failing to attend. It was resolved that the 
meiniiers liand in tludr i>apers one meeting ahe«id. Messrs. F. Watts and A. 
Bransfuii w(*re elected Fhairman and Vlce-(^hnirman resiK*ctively, and Mr. ,l 
Murray re-eh*cted hon. secretary. 

FaJl(oving.— Mr. Howard read a sho-rt paper on this subject. He believed 
In stai’ting fallowing (‘aiiy, in June, if possible, and certainly not later than 
July, As Mfjon as pbmgliiiig is fini.shed run the cultivator over twice, as by 
Working it well in this way tli(‘ rubbish will germinate (piickly, and can be 
fed off liy islieep. iBy starting early it Is jx)ssil>l(‘ t»> clean the fallow before 
seedtime. If tlie ground is clean it will not be necessary to harrow, and one 
turn with the cultivator will i»e sufficient, inoughiug 4 in. to 5 in. was deep 
enough in this locality. Do n»it work the ground when too wet, as the 
W(»rk will do you no credit, and it will (io tin* liors(»s harm. 


Lucfndafe, June 2 1 , 

Present— Messrs. K. b>uerheerdt (chair), P. ,T. Robson, E. Ta vender, A. Ma- 
thesou. J. Mcliiues, A. Farniichael, E. E. Dtittou (hon. secretary), and four 
visitors. 

Manuring Grass Lauds.— It was decided that Messrs. S. Tavender hud A. 
Carmichael carry out experiments in the manuring of pasture land, under the 
supervision of the Inspector of Fertilizers. Each plot to he of one acre, 
and rwo ilifferent classes of soil to be tried. 

South-Eaisfern Conference.— Correspondence from Millicent Branch was 
again discussed, but members adhere to their objection to the proposal to 
divide tlie district and Inne two ecnfereuces Instead of one. 

Central Bureau.— It was resolved that this branch places on record its apyre- 
elation of the good work of the C’entral Agriciiltunil Bureau, and particularly 
the work done by the I’haifinati (Mr. Krichauff) and the General Secretary 
(Mr. A. Molineux). 
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Maracooi«tc« June 

: S. Sehiii(*4(el (oUair)» *1. G. Forster, McKay, H. Buck, 

F. Weleome, P. ADdemon, J. WyiH>«, G. Wanlle, A. Caldwell, W. A. Terry 
(hon;^ sec^retary), and one visUai*. 

Deterloi’atiefl aod lmpinvemeut of Stoek.-~:Mr. Forster initiated a dlscusalon 
on this swhjw't. Hfe had noticed a great deterioration in horses in the south-east 
during the last 25 years. He enuinemtetl the “B.S.” and other brands of 
liprses well known in the old days, and averre<l that they were far superior 
to, the horses Itred nowadays. They could stand any quantity of work, and 
Were not easily knocked up. The hoi*ses bred nowadays coidd not stand much 
work. They were well enough to look at, but, as a rule, tliey had bad lege. 
Td l>e good' at all, horses must have good legs, or else they could not stand 
work. Thei*e was a good deal in the country horses were reared on. Horses 
reared uih>m stony coiTnti*y were the l>ewt, as it assisted to develop the bone 
and make the horse altogether more hardy. The Mount Benson Range was 
tyi^(*al (H)ttntry fojr breeding hoi*ses, as was also Avenue Range. The greatest 
essential, however, was to brml from good stoi-k. and he believed the stock 
they bred hoa’ses fi*om at prt^sent w'as not nearly iso good as in the old 
days. To his mind the horses bred now \rt*re in no way ut> to the horses 
ln?ed 20 (w 30 yeare ago in. usefulness and hardiness. Their draught stock 
iuul alSk) deteriorated very. much. This Jii^dled to the whole of South Aus- 
^*aUa. He had seen some maguilicH^nt diraiighta l)e tween 20 or 30 years ago 
in » the south of Adelaide, but at present they cM>ukl not get a good draught. 
They had gone on deteriorating until they wei'e now, they wei'e generally, as 
ivad ns they (Hutld lie, Thei'e were a few good horses about' Mount Gambler^ 
Imt there seemwl to be a lacking of the (lualltleM al>out them that made for 
strength. He saw a liorse that £300 was paid for In ^ielhoume, and he won- 
dered what (ipallties he possessed to warrant such a large price being paid 
for him. Still thei*e was a jMfalse worthy attempt among a, few to arrest 
deterioration In tlie breed of dranglits^ and they should be supiiorted. At an 
Adelaide show one time a mimliei* of splOudid draught entiree could be seen, 
imt now only oire or two gwid ones- <H>i!ild' lie seen. The/e had been a good 
improvement in cattle, esjieidaily in daliry breeds. There eould be no doubt 
that great strides had been made in sheep breeding during the last quarter 
of a century. In the south-ejist it was most noticeable in the merino type. 
Tile weight of tlie flee4*e hud gone up considerably, and quality had more 
than lieen maintained. He attributed in a. great measmv the tirst great im- 
provement in merino sheep in tlie eimth-east to a Mr. Wade, who in the early 
days claflMieit -wool for Mr. Riddoi h at yallnm. He laid the foundation of the 
yallum flo<dv. Then llyuain, fttrnau, and Moyhall followed suit. The four 
stations he had mentioned had undoubtedly splendid docks of merinos, and 
they liad great influence on the character of the merino in the south-east. 
They were examples of what influence such well-bred stock had in a district. 
Others had got hold of their stuck, and had oven Iraiiroved the.m more. Mr. 
Buck agreed with a good deal of wlmt Mr. Foiwter had said about horses, 
but it uras not altogether the breeders’ fault. In the early days they lookt*d 
arCter their inai^ liettcr; now they bred from mares^ in poor condition, and 
they could not expect to have g4K>d stock. They had to feed their mares, and 
also to see that their young stock had plenty of feed. In the early days there 
were some splendid stallions In the coiinti*y, but gradually the stallions were 
getting iiooi-er, until very few goo<l ones w^ere left. It seemed to him that 
the introduetion of gooil blood in liome stock in . the south-east had <‘eased 
for some time, except in a few instances here and tlMH^\ The Ohairmao sahl 
he agreed Mdth Mr. Forster in reganl to horse stwk, with the exception of 
ponies. In hackneys and draughts there had been a great falling off in 
quality, especially during recent years. He (‘ould bear out what was said 
alKnit the “E.S*” and other brands of horses Iwed in the south-east in the early 
days by men who had made a specialty of the industry. ’Fhere were no such 
horses nor such breeders alKxut tlie south-east nowadays. It s^^emed to him 
timt those who kept blood stallions kept them to breed speedy horses, and 
Jhe,r were not always the best for oidlnary work. It ivas true that people 
W not pay enough attention to their bix>od uiarefi. They were not fed, and 
attended to as they should be. The south-east was 
poked upon at one time as an imjwrtant place for obtaiiUng.gowl horses, and 
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owners being unable to resist the temptation for big prices for good mares 
they in time parted Avitli the bulk of their g(X>d mart*®, with the result that 
the stock deteriorated. Breeders of horses would have to learn to keep their 
best mares to ]uH*ed from them. The stations which had good flocks of sheep 
took good care to keep their l)est to breed from, and the same should be 
done in horse stock. Draughts liad deteriorated very much. There was a 
marked Improvement in the breed of cattle. He agreed with 
whiit Air. Forster had said about the improvement in the 

breed of merino sheep in tlie south-east, but the most satis, 
factory development in sheep breeding in recent years was the 

mannei* in u hich the small owners had impnjved their flocks. No doubt they 
were influenc(»d and assisted by the large owners. In reply to question the 
Chairman said the (lovernment could license stallions that travelled or ca- 
tered for gem'ial r<*qidirements, but they could not prevent a man from having 
a stallion of any description for his own use. 

Rabbits and Foxes.— Ihe Chairman read the following paper on this Bub- 
ject:— 

Jt now twenty-five j-ears or more since the rabbits first put an appearance in our 
district. Since that time many ways of exterminating them have beeC' tried bv different 
methods, both by private individuala and Government l)odjes, witli the result that the 
rabbits gradually increased in such numbers as to almost take possossaon of tlie land. 
In fact I think 1 am right in saying that in some instances rough land has been thrown 
up on account of the rabbits being so numerous. So numerous did the rabbits get that it 
was quite a salv'ation to landowners and others directly or indirectly interested when 
the first pho.sphorized wheat and pollard were used, which the rabbiis took so readily. 
They were poisoned in such laiye numbers as to make it very disf^reeuble to nde or 
drive thmugh a number of paddocks owing to the 8tix>ng stench <.)!* dead rabits. This 
wholesale poisoning of rabbits with phosphonzed wheat took place about 12 or 14 years 
ago. Since then the rabbits have gradually decreased year bv year, and now that we 
have a good market for them great numbers ai*e being trapped for export or otherwise, 
which is a veiy gooil wav of keeping them down m the breeding season, ivhen they do 
not readily take poisonet;! baits. With the good system of poisoning and trapping the 
rabbits liave now become so scarce that one very rarely hears or sees of any great de- 
struction being done by them. Yet this wholesale destruction of rai>bit« is not all due 
to poisoning and trapping, as manv thousands of young rabbits are eaten every year by 
foxes, which can easily be proved by examining clow*d rabbit liolcv, there lieing a wmall 
hole made right over the nest by the fox, and thereby getting the young ones. So many 
rabbits does the fox destroy that quite a number of landowners m the -outh-eas , will 
ind allow a fox to be killed on their proj>ertie», with the hope that the Jox will have 
every rabbit killed within his bounrhiries and save all his gras« tor his ewe^ and 
lambs and other stock. We must admit tbe fox kills a large number of rabbits, but 
there is another view^ to take of Uie matter. Tt is only a very few years ago since the 
fox i)ut in Ills appearance in the south-east, Sinct? then they have greatly increased in 
numbers, so much so that in another 10 jears they ivill he nearly as thi»'k as the labbiis 
unless united action is taken among landowners and oilier bodies to keep tliem within 
bounds. As the fox is on the increase, so the rabbits ivill decrease, and the fox finding 
a difficulty in mbbits for food, he must find other meat, which wmU be lamb.^ and 
j>oultry. Of the former the fox has had a gcjod number in our owm district thi.s year, 
if the fox IS to have his liberty as some landowners (1 am soiry to say) w^ould hke, 1 
feel sure that in the very near future w^e shall find the fox to be quite as destructive as 
ever the rabbits were, only in another way. Not of/ly will the fox be desxnic?tive to the 
sheepowners, but to the W'hole community, for the fox will destroy poultry, which ia 
kept by nearly every householder. It must always be remembered that the rabbits can 
be ixiiwned in large numbers in ^umme^ without much bother or expense to any one. 
Ilie rabbits also provide a lot of labour for men and boys in the winter months, when 
either rabbits or skins are sold. Now this cannot be done with the fox, as the carcase 
of the fox is of no value whatever, so we have only the skin, which will scarcely pay 
for the trouble of taking it off. Tlie fox is also very herd to trap or poiFon. In con- 
clusion I would say it will be better for every person to treat the fox as a dangerous 
enemy than to protect him. Tieat him as a friend until such time as he multiplies and 
shows us Ills full jiowers of destruction, and it will be too late. Already this >ear I 
have found when going round in the morning several lambs with the tongue eaten. 
From 150 ew'es he had now only 24 lambs. 

Discussion.— Mesisvrs. Forster, Wynes, and Wartlle agreed as to the Increasa 
In nunihers, and to the immense amount of damage being done by the foxes. 
That they killed large numlwe of rabbits during the breeding season wa» 
admitted, luit it vas held that even now their depredations among Iambs 
and poultry w'ere of a very serious nature. If allowed to Increase unchecked^ 
becaivse they helped to keep down the rabbits, they would soon find them 
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extremely troublesome. Mr. Buck knew that foxes killed large numbers of 
rabbits, and they were particularly severe on the young ones, and in this 
way were of gi'eat use to the stockowner. He would as soon see the foxes 
about as the rabbits. As far ns his country was concerned the rabbits wero 
the worse. Foxes were poisoned more easily and also more cheaply than 
rabbits. 

Telling the Age of a Horse.— After the meeting Mr. Forster gave a prac- 
tical lesson in detennining the age of a horse from the condition of its teeth. 
About half a dozen lads from the agricultural school were present, in addition- 
to members, and Mr. Forster’s explanations were much appreciated. 


RIchman’s Creek, June 23. 

l*re.sent— Messrs. W. Freebairn (chair), A. Rnauerliase, J. J. Searle, J. 
McSkimmiiig, F. Mattner, .1. .1. Gebert P. J. O’Donohue, J. M. Kelly. A. 
Nicholson, J. H. Lehmann, ,T. McColl (hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Visit to (iueenslaml.-Mr. O’Donohue gave an interesting account of hl« 
recent trip to Queensland. Generally speaking, the l>est lands seemed to be 
held privately, and new settlers require some means h> start with to have 
any chance of success. He had not learnt anything new in the way of farm- 
ing during his visit. Generally, the clearing of th(‘ laixl for wheat or other 
crops was costly, owing to the quantity of tiriiber. 


Woodslde, June 23 

Presen t~Messrfi. U. Caldwell (chair), R. W. Kleinschmidt, AY. Drogenmller^ 
C. W\ Fowler, 11. P. Keddie, ,1. D. .Tohnston, G. F. Lauterbach, W. Uabacb, 
and A. S. Hughes (hon. secretary). 

Meeting of Branch.— It was decided that no subscriptions b(» made in con- 
nection with the branch, that each member read a i>aper in riitation, and that 
the iMibllo be si)ecially Invited to attend the quarterly mcHdings of the branchy 
when the papers read at the two previous meetings will be discussed. 

Pa spa him Dilitatum.- Mr. Kabach rejiorted that while in A'lctoria recently 
he heard very favourable accounts of tlii.s grass for summer fodder. He had 
brought some roots back with him. and they were growing nicely. Mr, 
Johnston reiwrted that he had a small plot of this grass doing all right. 


Forster, June 24. 

I’resent— Messrs. W. .lohos (chair), A. Johns, F. Johns, F, Towill, S. Re- 
tallach, W. Sears, J. Johns (hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Officers.— Messrs. E. Schenscher, W. Johns, and J. Johns were elected Chair- 
man, A’ic‘e-Chialrman, and hon. secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Field Trial.— It was decided to hold a held trial of iniplements on October 15. 


Mount Bryan East, June 21. 

Present— Messrs. A. F. Pohlner (chair), T. Wilks, W. Bryce, B. Wilks^ 
J. Thomas, J. Honan (hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Seed Malting.— The Chairman reported that wheat sown by him in March 
together with superphosphate had malted; a thunderstorm moistened the 
ground sufficiently to start the wheat, but the dry weather that followed killed 
it. Mr. Bryce reported that his wheat on black ground had malted. 

De.stroylng Scrub.— Mr. J. Thomas, Jun., reported on some experiments 
in this direction. He had cut down some scrub, and covered the stumps well 
with boughs, and no shoots had come up. Stumps only partly covered had 
groT^ni again. 
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QuorUf. Jiuie 21-^ 

I'xespnt—MesMsrs. li; Th(Miii>»oii (chair), Altmauu, G. Patten* T. Horde, 
J, Bowe, J. Coofk, .1. AV. Smith, H. Walker, J. Brewetei*, W. Toll, and W. 

Toma toes,— Air. (?ook road a. paiHM* on jn'owing tomatoes. He thought more 
attention should Ijo givon to the cultivation of tomatoes. They wore easily 
gynwiijin a 'sheltered siwt, and nearly every householder could grow a few 
plaids. The fruits- wei'o almost iudisiauisable in liot weather. EflPorts should 
tue made to get eai'ly fruit. S<jw seed in Alay, and plant out about oud of 
June, sheltering them from frost, lie had noiticed “black spiot” appeared to 
attack the early tomatoes worst. Another disease causing trouble was known 
as “false 11o>vering." Even when the tomatTH's are of a good size they be- 
come mieatalile. He believed the caiKse of this was heavy watering following a 
I)eTiod when the jdant has snttVred fi^om want of water. In England to- 
matoes are giviwn in iimueuse quantities in large glasshouses,^ and he be- 
lieved they could be giowa iu tills way all the year I'ouad in the north. 


filKww/ Hill,. Juiw 2; 

Pre.seiit— Alessrs. HJ Dunn (chaiH, J. Harvey, AV. W^ard; .7, Wake, W. 
Spetme, W. Tytmn, G. O. Dunn dion. seci*etai*y), and five visitors. 

Selling Wlieat.— Air. Harvey read a paper on “Do Farmers get A^alue tor 
their Wheat?” He iiointed out tluit South Australian markets wt*ro 3d. per 
bushel under Victorian and New South Wale>», while the standard in the latter 
state 'was ^ Tb. per bushel lower than in South Australia. There might be 
a difference in freight and other charges between the two 'States, but uot 
to the extent of 3d. lau* busliel. If farmers would c*o-oiierate they might get 
better value for their pitxlnce than they are getting. The Farmers' Union 
waa not supported as It should be: it was, however, nothing Imta joint stock 
company, as its share list was not re«tTicted to producers* . l^rmers must 
combine if they wish to get the full value foi* their* luodtice. By combining 
to^send several parwdis of high (luality wheat to England they could vsettle for 
tliiemseh\^s<tb«. question as to whether over standard wheat should receive 
m&m than . mai'ket piic^. He contended that all wheat slvould be bought on 
its merits# Ttofo matter had lieen discussed limes out of number, and buyei’a 
made light of the siibiect, but most faimiers heJd the opinion that, if wheat 
under the standai'd Avas to be docked, samples over the standard should 
command something extra. 


Scales Bay, June 21. 

Present— Alessvs. ,7. 1*. Kuberts (chair), G. H. Newbold, R. S. Thomas, A. 
Newlvokl, and four visitors. 

l*]iimp aud Shrivelled Seed.—The Chairman asked whether shrivelled ewd 
would remain in the ground without germinating longer than would fully 
develoi)ed seed. Aleml^ers wert‘ of o]>iuion that elu’lvelled seed required more 
moisture to germinate it than plump seed, and that* should dry weather fol- 
low germination it would malt <iuicker. 

Clean >^e<l and Expert ments.— The Chairman reported that the seed re- 
ceived from the dei)artment for experimental purposes was in some cases veo" 
dirty, and he had to handpick It to clean it of drake and other foreign seed, 
of which he tabled a sample. Alembers wei*e surprised at the condition of the 
seed, esiHH'ially as it Avas supplied for exi>ei‘imental pui*p«8es. 

i All the seed avhs purchased as “seed wheat” from members of the Bureau 
in different parts. S<nue of the membera. unfortunately failed to recognise 
tliie necessity for cleaning the wheat, and as the department had no facilities 
itor doing, tlie, Avm*ks it had to lye sent out in the same condition as it was 
received.— Ed.] 

Cutting Alallee Shoots*— Air. Thomae asked ’when was- the best time to cut* 
xpallee shoots, and how. The Chairman found July and August the best for 
oid. slw)Ots, and August and September for first-crop shoots. Four cuttings^ 
g^nerall^ killed the trees; it did not matter whether the shoots were cut with, 
axe or bfilhook. 
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nrthromM, June 28. 

PreMPiit — (’. J. \V. Frt*eiuaii (<‘hair), Dliiliain, J. Cornish, O. 
C3«iiie, G. Wood, 1^. Alderman, I>. Wilson, W. Lodjce, and N. Opie (Uon. «ec.). 

White Ants. — Mr. Fiveiuan noted that white ants had been found attack^ 
Ing the shoOts from mitllee which had been cut down. Members con- 

sidered this proof of statements previously made !>y them that the “termites*' 
occasionally attack Hvlni? plants; they were specially active after rain. 

Iron V. Timber Posts for Fences. — Discussion on this sul»ject took place 
and tlie followinj^ estimates of cost of putting; up a mile of fencing wire sub- 


mitted:— 

Iron posts, 12 ft. apart, m\ at 5d £9 1 8 

Strainers, 29 <*hnins apart. r» at 2/ 0 10 0 

Four mlies No. S win^ 5 17 0 

One mile barb wire 2 5 0 

(’ost Of erection 3 0 0 


Total £20 13 8 

Mallee posts, 430 at Od 10 IS 0 

Straiuei-s at 2/ 0 10 0 

Wire as l)efon‘ 8 2 0 

Cost of erection at <kl. per post 10 18 0 

Total £30 S 0 


N<0 only W(‘re iron posts cheaper, Imt tin* fence was tlir4H* tilings as lasting, 
iind tlieu* was h‘ss liability to damage by fire. Meiui)ers decided in favour 
of iron fencing. 

Show Connnitte4‘. A coininittet* of tlir<H* was appointed to (‘iiqiiire, par- 
ticularly at iie.xt Adelaidt* Show, into lai. heading and winnowing machinery; 
(b», oil (‘iigines; (c». win* fencing. lA \ery goiul id(*a. whi(‘li miglit be adopted 
witii advantagt* l)y tin* branchos.-^-Ed.] 


Rhine Villa. June 21. 

Ihysent — Messrs, (i. A. Ihiyne (clialr), 11. Mickan, W. Farey, F. F. Payne, 
J. N'igar (hoii. sec.), and one visitor. 

Oats.- -In reply to «|uestion meiulw*rs g<*nerally considered 00 n>. per acre 
of oats shouhl l)e sown, as in this distiict oats did not stool out like wheat, 
Mr. Farey stated tluit Avith him onts riiH‘Ued very unevenlj". He asked which 
was the best variety to grow. The hon. secretary i>referred Capi* oats, as the 
straw after being stripped made a fair substitute for luiy. 

Manuring Grass I.4inds.— Most of the members thought it would be worth 
while to manure small jiaddocks, near the Iiomestead. for early grass. Mr. 
Farey, liowever, thonglit tlie district too dry to get much benefit from the use 
of manure. 


iviiriicem, juiy 2. 

Present— Messm. S. J. Stuckey (chair), H. A. Stewart, B. Varcoe, H. War- 
land. H. Hart, K. Campladl, A. E. .1. nut< hesson, A. MeRostle, and E. J. 
Harris (hon. sec,). 

South-Eastern Conference.— Beplies were received from south-eastern 
branches in reference to proposal to have tAvo conferences in the district each 
yeai\ but as there was only a majority of one In favour of the proposal it wats 
aecided to let the mutter stand OA'ei' for a time. 

Annual Report. — The report showed that 11 nuttings had been held duriiiig 
^e year, the average attenchnice being nine. Mr. S. J. Stuckey and B. 
Harris were elected Chairman and hon, secretary ivspectively for ensiulng 
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Tive -Mr. ("aiiipboll read a paper on this subject as follows:— 

A«» the time is now here for planting fruit trees in tliih rliKtrict, a few remarka thereon 
lUiiv hel]) tho>e putting some m. The holes for the trees should be dug to al^ut the 
d.'jptl) of the spade, leaving a solid bltxk of earth where the tree is to stand. This 
sliouid he fwired down till the upper roots of the tree will be just below the surface 
or to about tlie “stul mark” on the butt. No air spates should be left around tiie roots 
It is a good plan to put a bucket of water round the tree before the last of the soil js 
put m. hut d<; not “jiuddle’^ it. It is also a good plan to dip the roots in a mudhole 
before lilantuig Aiipies shoiiild be pruned hard btielv after planting [preferably before. 
— td 1 lo a liealthydooking bud on each limb on the outside, leaving not more than 
th»te anus each [not more than four. — ^1^1. 1 nicely distributed. If the tree is 
than knee higii and vigorous and the limbs are not well balanced prune to a straight 
sten, This (lots not usually apply to two or three year old trees, but it may be safe 
even to do i.t in such a case. In nearly all t-ases i>ears may be cut to a straight stem, 
as thev will shoot fiom almost an.v place on the stem, and the extraneous shoots 
cun be riibl>cd off leaving three strong shoots. Teaches should be pruned well back 
and can be cnit to straight stems if tlie tree will allow. Apricots make the best tree* 
if spived liufe way. Jf any should doubt it try it both ways, and the next time they 
idant thev will have only one way, and that tlie straight stem. In Texas fig trees are 
cut (biwri to the bare stump, and that plan terl ju.st below tlie ground, and it i'- <on- 
tendc(i— as with stiaight-stemmed apricots- that ihe> make by far the best trees 
seized tlius. (dierrics are so liable to have their buds knocked off in transit that 
the best buds low down must l>e taken, but m no case sJiould they be planted as re- 
ceived, as generally most of the buds on the outsule are rubbed off. Plums can be 
treated as the apple or aiirieot. In the after life of the trees each tree needs aliout 
a separate treatment ae to pruning, in accordance with its conditions of fruiting This 
is fully dealt with in Mr. Quinn’s book on pruning, which can be had for 1^3, and 
winch everv jierson who has even only a few trees should have. 


LIpson, June 21. 

Present — Messrs. F. C. Potter (chair), Cbas. Provis, H. Broiigliaiii, G. 
Baillie, J. Brown, A. B. Wishart, E. J. Barraucl (hon. sec.), and several 
visitors. 

Ltinds for Settleiiieut. — Members recognise the importance of having the 
country to the north and west of the Hundred of Stokes settled, and it was 
decided to ask the editor to make it public through the Journal of Agrlcultui*e 
(that the nienibers will be pleased to do all in their power to assist farmers 
who intend insiiecting the land, both by furnishing Information and by ob- 
taining hor.si»s and vehicles for visitors. Some discussion took place on the 
•difficulties aud delays experienced by farmers in this locality in securing wire- 
netting through the district council, and to the losses resulting therefrom. 

Effects of Fertilizers. — Members were eiiipbatic that the benefits from 
the application of super extended to the second crop, and that the heavier the 
dressing the more marked "was the effect on the second crop. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.— The hon. secretaiy reported error in report 
of meeting in June issue of Journal of Agriculture. The report should have 
stated that “the meeting was almost unanimous in favour of the Chamber 
of Commerce fixing the standard annually; one member, however, favoured 
a fixed standard.” 


BowhIIlp July 5. 

Presont—Messrs. N. P. Norman (chair), W. Towill, J. McGlashan. S. John- 
son, J. Waters, II. F. Baker, J. G. Whitfield (hon. sec.), and two Visitors. 

INoultry. — Mr. Towill referred to benefit he had secured from the occasional 
introduction of new blood, and also to judicious crossing of poultry. 

Farming.— Mr, McGlashan read a paper on this subject to the following 
^‘ffect:— , 

One of the first essentials to suceess is suitable implements; we should have the 
best ol kind that we can buy. In this locality nothing spaaJl^r than a four- 
iiiiTow plough should be used. We should look after our imblemen^ better; it i« 
<m‘eles« and wasteful to allow implements that -cost us so much to remain under a 
pine or, as aome do. out in the open. Sheds of , some sort should be provided, 
and all woodwork painted well at least every other year., The harness, too, should 
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alwayn be put under shelter. It should be kept in good condition, and not allowed 
to get into disrepair. We cannot depend on wheat growing alone. Keep a few cows 
and a separator. They will reduce the bills besides bringing in a little cash. Poultry 
can be made another source of considerable profit; ib is not advisable for the farmer 
to go in for show birds, but it will pay him to get purebreds for crossing. A few 
pigs should be on every farm. A few vegetables should be grown for home use; by 
planting after the first rams we can raise quite a quantity of vegetables during winter 
and spring without irrigation and without much trouble. Every farmer should make 
a point of having a good stock of hay each year, and after getting it, he sliould be 
carelul to cover it properly. My jilan is to cover the stack with slraw, and over this 
put wirenetting ts keep the straw from blowing about, and also to prevent th? fowls 
from scratching in the stack. I liave used the same pie*"e of netting for this nurpose 
for 10 or 12 vears, and it wa.s as good as ever. Hie farmer should rernemlier triH the 
horse is bis \)est friend, and treat him accordingly. Wfien working him do not spare 
the brush, and, if possible, keep him free from sore shoulders. This is ^y.iiietimes 
very difficult, but often it is due to want of a httle attention. All <'ocky chaff and 
straw should be saved, and all the little things that go (o making the farm a financial 
sucvess should receive attcntien. 

Officers, — Messrs. N. P. Norman and H. F. Baker were elected Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman respectively, and Mr. J. O. Whitfield re-elected hon. sec- 
retary. 


Maitland, July 5. 

l*res<‘iit™' Messrs. A. .Tarretl hdiair), J. Kelly. H. (i. Tossell, W. Wilson^ 
E. Moody, O. Treasure, II. Bawdmi, W. Bowey (hon. sec.), and one visitor. 

Farm Implements. — Discussion on this subject was iH‘suiued from jirevious 
meeting, nearly all the memliers taking part. Most present agreed tliat oil 
engines on the farm were a great aiMpiisition, as tlieie was so much work they 
could he ntilijsed for. It was tlioiight that if used for providing power for 
large winnowing maehlnes, wJiich would thrash th(‘ slieaves and ch^an the 
wheat, Th<*y would be more serviceable than the complete harvesters, as the 
wheat chaff, which was a valuable asset to the farmer for stock-fiMHling would 
be saved. The thrashing of the ordinary stripper iniglit, it was thought, i e 
improved. Mr. Moody defended the harvester. The one he had used gave 
great satisfaction, though there were several improvements that lu‘ could sug- 
gest. 

Cleaning Laud. — Mr. Tossell considered that the only effectual way to 
destroy weeds on heavy fallow soil was to use the paring plough; cultivators 
were effective on lighter soil, hut tlie larger the implement the more land miss- 
ed proper cultivation. lie thought the cultivators could he improved iipon by 
having longer sweeps in the tines. 


PetersburfiT, June 21. 

I'resent— Messrs. A. W. Jamieson (chair), J. M. Cadzow, H. Earle, S. Bot- 
trall, J. Wilson (hon.* sec.), and three visitors. 

Standard Bushel.— The hou. secretary reported that he had procured an im- 
perial bushel measure, and Mr. Cadzow had supplied a funnel for fllling it 
In order to properly test the weight of wheat sold by members. 

Wounds on Joints.— Mr. Eanle reported that he had succeeded iu stopping 
the flow of joint oil from wounds on horses by aplying carbolic acid diluted 
with equal parts of water. Mr. Symon applied paint and bandages. 

Wallaroo Super.— Mr. Jamieson gave an interesting account of a recent visit 
to the Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Works, and described the proct^ss of manu 
facture of superphosphate. The hon. se<Tetaiy also reported on a visit to 
these works. The manager Infoiined him that he had experience in the 
manufacture of super, in England, and on the Continent of Europ# 

before coming to South Australia, but nowhere were the climatic conditions 
BO favourable for its manufacture as they are iu this state. The manure 
can be made in such a dry state that no trouble is experienced by the drills 
clogging. The local manure being bagged only as required, the bags are 
naturally In good condition, and there was consequently no loss of weight 
through damaged bags. 
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Hemnem PliUJiStv June 21%^. 

11. Day (chair), J. B. Dawkius, W. 9. Gord'en, W. Cawrfl6, 
W. Day, K. Haucoek, J. McC<n-d (hon. sec.), ajid three visitors. 

Sheep ou tlu* Farm.-Mr. Hancock read the following. RaRon on this snh 
ject:— 

Tliose of us who Iceejj sheep know there is considerable pi'obt in the buanee«) if 
uioi’Cj lv managed. In my opinion the most profitable sheep to keep are breeding ew^^ 
OiV ail o-u.nary farm 100 to 150 can be kept. We will take tiw mjot an example, 
'faking St» lier <*ent. of kmbs at 8s. per head gives a retuni of ^en there a the 

wool. Take un aveiage of 6 lb. a fleece, and we get Od. per Ih. l%is meaw 
i .1 head n oie, or a total profit of £47. Regarding tlie best breeds tor raising lainra 
for the market 1 find that the merino e^ve and Lincoln ram nrogeny (known as the 
crossU'ed) crossed with the Shropshire ram will j>rodiice a Iamb that will mature 
early and fatten on lees feed. Altnougib the crossbreds are good for breeding they have 
one bad i>oint- "they are fond of rumUling, and cxivet the neighbour's feed, and get R, 
too, unless the tenses are good. For clearing the land sheep are of good value. In the 
harvest time when one is busy and cannot aflord time to work the fallow they will 
clear it of the weeds that the late rains have caused to grow; and they will eat any 
kind of weed almost. Every farmer should have some of hie land sheep-proof fenced, ji 
not ail, for by having this he can keep a few sheep for killing, time keeping the^ butcher 
from the door. Some tell m that they have not enough land to keep shtvp. Xot much 
land is wanted to keep a lew ration .‘.lieep. Two or three small paddocks are quite sulii- 
oient U keep 20 or 30, and tanners would soon find it a great saving. I will mit .t this 
way. The butcher buys a sliecp at, say, 12s., which weighs 50 lb., and he cliaires 4d. 
per lb. fills come to 16/8, and the skin is worth about 2/6, so that the biitx‘iier lias 7/2 
fur hi** share. And yet larmcvs c*ould go into the market and buy equally a■^ cheaply 
as Il)e butcher. There is a great saving by keeping sheep on the farm. 

ISlr. Dfiwkiiis did not approve of the ewHshml ewe I'eeoininended. The 
beet, in his opinion, was the Shropshire rani, put to merino ewes, and then 
the «‘Wt*vs of this cross again inat(*d witli Shropshire rams. They were fai 
liefore the Liiicdln strains for early lambs. Mr. t'ordeii agret>d with Mr. Han- 
cock. He found the lambs from this cross satisfactory. The Shropshire- 
merino <*ross was good, luit the Shropshire rams were ditticiilt to obbiin. Mr 
W. Day had gone in principally for buying Avidhers to fatten and to kill fu/ 
borne use. He found a few wethers wdth the ewes tended to quiet them. 
He thought ewes better foragers juhI more fond of rambling than other 
sheep. 


Ren mark, June 19* 

l’re.sei:t — Messrs. J, A. Forde (cliair), V. ^Millar, M. Cliai)man, W. G. Moffat, 
F. ('ole (Jion. sec.), and one visitor. 

Winter Irrigation.— The ('liairman read a paper on this subject to the fol- 
lowing effect;— 

There is mucli diversity of opinion on the subject of winter irrigation. The following 
expeiiments earned on in the trying • limate of Arizona., U.S., may be of iniereat. 
'I’bcy were undertaken by one of the staff ot the State University. — At the expeiiment 
station, near Phoenix, whu;h resemblee Henimirk m dr>’ne»s ot dmiate, the soil is sel- 
dom "VNet to a depth of more than 8 in. by one downfall, and these are so inticqueni 
that the soil becomes dried out between times. The orchardists depend on the rivers 
W by the rain and snow on the distant mountains; but the water supply u much 
ht?)ow their needs during the dry hot Hummer when for four monUis the temperature 
liinf'Ch liom 100 deg. to 115 deg. F. in the whade. The practice among fruitgrowers was 
to ii ligate once a month (if possible) from early spring to autiunn; their methods 
y.'ifij^d fci'catly, .some ploughed temporaiy furrows 3 ft. apart, some used permanent 
ditches between the rows, and others flooded the entire surface. A few cultivated, but 
uiany allowed the weeds to grow, believing they sheltered the eurtace. Professor 
McClatofiie, horticulturist of the station, set himself to solve the problem whether 
copious winter irrigation would not lessen the amount of water required in summer, 
llic experunents were made on tliree-fourths of an acre ck>ntAinuM three rows of peach 
lives and two rows of a])ri«ots, seven years old. The soil is a c6y loam. AA\iter Avas 
Withheld from this plot from autumn till midwinter; during the nest 12 weeks water 
AVus Whed in furrows eight times, as soon as dry enougn it was cross cultivated, 
pKiughiHl <leeply, and cultivated thoroughly. It received no irrigation until urdsum- 
then but one> and no rain fell in the meantime. Hie trees gi*ew vigorously 
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fteia-Hoii the iiTigation' was begun a week bet<jre midwinter and continued for 12 weeks 
•irVater U'um applied about as rapidly as the «oil would absorb it, until 3 ft, in depth 
’’had been given. As »oon as Uie soil was dry enough, it was ploughed eadi vray about 
a ' foot deep, harrowed ' thoroughly, and l#*t for the summer. After summer showers 
a odtivator ^vaH run over the gi'cmnd to break the crust. The followbug summer proved 
the hottest and driesi on record in the valley, jet the trees grew vigorously, and pro- 
duced a gocKl cwp, and at the end of eight months, without water, looked well, while 
the trees in manv of the orchards in the valley had died. 'J'heee experiments settle 
‘the nmtter for tlie fruitgrowers ' in Phoenix; but there are not many plots in Ren- 
mark uhich would bear such an anMmnt of water applied in a few w^eeks (suppoaing we 
x?ould get it), as ‘everything dejienda on the TKuowty of thefeuhooil; a retentive subsoil 
woul(* have led to ttie total- destruction of the piofessor^- trees. 


Atone «2i. 

ITvsiuit— T. Potter K-hain, J. R. Masters, L. ChalmeTS, J. Spai^kB, 
M. L. Read. J. ‘Luokraft, 1‘.- Paughkui, AV. MeRiteliie, F. AV. Hombsch, and T. 

JohUHOli (lUMl. 

INiuln-y. — Air. 'IIoinb8(*li read riaper by Air. 1>. F. Laurie from Journal df 
Agriculture on this subject, and a discussion folloTred. Air. Luekraft con- 
sidered the cross between the riyniontli lUadv and Alinorca or Leghorn a good 
all-niund fowl for farineis. Air. AlcUitcliie saiil they could easily effect a 
considerald(‘ iinproveinent in the av<u*age run of farmers* poultry by pro- 
euriug gooil luuviircHl LeglKirii or Alinorca roosters occaskuially. He doiibteo 
whether it wouid imy fanners to atitempt to brtsHl a bird comUnlng laying 
qualities with meat pnHlnctlon. a« tliese two qualities weiv to a certain ex 
tent uutagouisti<\ He would allow a vlgoroihs rooster up to 20 hens. Mr. 
Masters s%*iid he liad introduee<l purebrinl roosters to his hens with very satis 
factory results. Air. Potter favoured the AATiite Leghorn. He tried Lang 
shuns, hut they were too quiet and not such good foragers. The farmer, U 
be goes in for luith laying and table birds, must keep them separate. 

Animal Ueiiort.— The hon. ksecrt‘tary*s retiort showed that during the year 
ten meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly nine members. 
Notwithstanding tli(» very adverse circumstances they hiul to contend with, 
the work of tlu* brancli liad gone on steailily, and the interest in the meetings 
well iiiaiiitained. Five papers have been read and discussed, and generally 
the meinhers have taken an active iwirt in the meetings. Air. T. Potter wa* 
elected Cliairinan, and Air, T. Johnson re-elected hon. secretaiy for ensuing 
3'ear. 


Mount .Remarkable* June 19. 

Present — Alessrs. V. E. Jorgenson (chain, AA'. Lange, T. P. Yates, W. Foot, 
J. B. Alorrell, H. N. (Irant, and J. O'Foniiell (hon. sec.). 

Quantity of Swd per A<*re. — Alemliers were of opinion that according to 
tile quality and class of soil from 30 1T>. to 00 Ib. of wheat per acre should be 
sown ill this localit.v. 

Fertilizers. — ^Mr. Lange thought that tlie extra cost of heavy dressings of 
manuiv was more than paid for in the increased yields. Mr. Jorgensen stated 
that he had this sf^ason sowed a few rounds at the rate of 2 cwt, per acre of 
super to empty the drill when linisliing. On these patches the wheat was up, 
but on the rest of tlit* held it had not appeared above ground. 

riorsebreeding. — Air. McIntosh read a paper on breeding and managemefnr 
of horses to the following effect: — 

Tn selecting a stallion choose a big horse and a good worker, as our mares ae a rule 
are oheady on the small size. Have plenty of action, and above all a good temper. 
A coon draught horse should be able, to walk and trot like a Shetland pony. All 
'^ahions lor hire should be oompeiled to produce a certificate of aoimdfiess 

frojT' a duly qualmed veterinary, 'fbey should be lightly tvorked when not in seaaon, 
and receive carelyl attention m the matter of bedding and grooming. Change the 
tod as often ^ as posidble, imd see that green feed is available. In choosing mai^ it 
Is better to h^e m aetive'tnare with good action even if on the small size, than a 
'wg(n' ‘mftre‘W^h’’poeir 'actioD. ‘-^be should be pftiott on to legs, with ^etrafight* back add 
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■wc'll-iibbeil up, good tempered, and quiet, "Uie mare can, if carefully handled, be 
worked up to within a few days of foaling; a foal from a working mare being better 
and healthier tliaii one from a mare too fat. Mare^ with foals should be well fed; give 
boiled liarley, good gi-een leed and lucein, wdth as much green feed as possible. Handle 
the KJfilb when voting, as they become more docile, and there is less difficulty in break* 
them m. In breaking in a colt I would use mv hands on him as soon as be is caught^ 
go nil over him with the flat of the hands, and be sure to hit each leg until it is 
gjvrn quite freelv; rub well a.bout the ears when taking off the bridle, and be sure to 
work as much on the off side as on the near. When oatchdng always make ham turn 
Jus head towards yon by dropping the whip on his rump. Be careful not to get him 
sore, ill mouthing iibe a thick bit but never rein up. The rest I would do by driving 
him wiib a <*ouple of long lines until I feel his mouth is equal on each side. Do not 
lido or drive a horse oui of the yard until it answers thoroughly to the bit. I would 
always nde or drive a colt the second day, and always give him plenty of time to 
know wliat he lias to do. Many colts are spoilt by the too frequent use of the whip. 
^ h{*ve always found it beet to take a horse out of the liamess if you want to flog him. 
In Awirking liorses avoid sore shoulders and back, and remember that prevention is 
better than cure lie careful to have horses in good health before starting heavy 
work, this may be done by giving a little boiled linseed with the food daily for sav 
a month before hand. Always clean your horse well, and keep the harness and collars 
soft. 1 am a thorough believer in nigging working horses in winter, whether stabled 
or in the yard, and always brush well the shoulders before starting work. In heavy 
teams make every horse stand up to the collar before starting instead of everv horse 
jumping into tlie collar at intervals. Every horse after he is 5 years old should have 
lii« teeth attended to, pulling out any loose ones, and filing the back teeth where 
necessary. If lie is properly looked after a horse should be as good at 20 j’^ears old 
as ho is at 10. 

Members were of opinion that a good horse should be invited to travel the 
district, and should be guaranteed a certain number of mares at a given fee. 
Mr. Jorgensen fed his horses on chaffed hay, with a little common salt added, 
and they alw’ays look w^ell, and ready for work. Water was laid on to the 
stable, and the horses could get it whenever they wanted a drink. Mr. Lange 
made It a practice to w^ater his horses three times a day, as he had not been 
te-ble to lay water on to the stable. 


Morfirant June 19. 

Present— Messrs. H. Ilahn (chair), H. Wohling, A. Heinrich, E. Hausler, 
W. (t. F. Plummer (hoii. sec.), and one visitor. 

Seeding.— Mr. Haushu* read a paper on “The Best Method of Sowing Wheat, 
and Hotv to Cover if.’’ Without doubt the drill was the best implement for 
sowing the seed, but many farmers cannot afford the expense, and must either 
plough, harrow, or scarify the seed in. In sandy soil his experience was that 
broadcasting the seed and ploughing it under was the best. The mouldboards 
must be set in right position to turn eveiy furrow even to secure satisfactory 
results. Seed should be covered 2^ in. to in. deep in stiff soil, and up to 4 in. 
in sandy soil. If the plough turns the ground well there will be very little 
seed left on top. In sandy country^ he liad always found that if they got 
much wind a lot of seed gets uncovered when only harrowed or scarified In. 
Mr. Heinrich said if wheat w’^as ploughed too deep in dry seasons it would not 
germinate. Mr. Wohling considered that every harrowing given to a crop 
meant an increase of 1 bushel to the acre in the yield. Mr. Hahn found that 
If sandy soil was harrowed too much the seed was uncovered. 

Horses’ Teeth.— Mr. Ilausler wished to know the best way to remove a 
“bucktooth” from a horse. Mr. Hahn suggested filing It down. [What is a 
“bucktooth ?” — Ed.] 


Tatlara* June 21. 

Present-Messrs, W. E, Fisher (chair), P. Low, H. Klllmeir, and T. Stanton 
(hon. sec.). 

Shrivelled Seed.— Mr. Low initiated discusalon on question of sowing shrivel* 
led seed wheat, and mentioned that as a trial a neighbour sowed in a box 60 
•shrivelled seeds, and 48 of these grew. [Under favourable circumstances, 
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Bhrivelled seed will germinate and do well, but under average conditions 
it is unwise to sow such seed if plump grain is available. — Ed.] 

Yarcyng Lambs. — Mr. IjOW read a short paper on yarding lambs for mark- 
ing. He had often noticed flocks of lambs and ewes yarded with consider- 
able dlfliculty, owing to the lambs breaking way. This was not generally 
the cases with small lots, or farmers’ flocks, as they are quiet, and, as a 
rule, used to the yard. With larger flocks of .500 or more, and the lambs 
strong, diiflculty may l>e experienced. It is best to muster them as early as 
possible in the paddock, as then the lambs will drive better with their 
mothers. Make as little uols^» as possible, and keep all dogs away. A 
dog that works without barking may, however, be useful to turn the lambs 
now and tlu»n when inclined to break. On nearing the yard, cut off a hun- 
dred or so of ewes and lamlws. and allow a man and a dog to yard them quietly 
When this lot Is yarded, cut off another lot. The first lot in the yard will 
help to draw in the others. If any lambs break away, call off the dog, and 
the chances are the lambs will follow him back. It is rare for a dog to bring 
back a lot of lambs when th(*y have broken away; they may keep working 
as long as they like, but the lambs will only drift further away. 


Burra, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. F. A. S. Field (chair), F. (5. Dawson, E. Goodridge, J. 
Duldig, A. M<*l)onald, W. G. Ilaw kt^, and' K. M. Harvey (hon. sec.). 

Breeding Draught Horse.s.— ^Ir. Field rend a paper on breeding draught 
hoivses on the farm. He considered farmers did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to this matter. To get good draught stock they must first secure good 
mares. These were scarce in tlie <listrict, l>eing mostly too small. A 
'^^eedy mai’e will not produce good draughts. A pedigreed stallion should 
be patronised even if the fee for service is double that of the ordinary mon- 
grel. He preferred heavy draught horses, not too low set, for work on the 
farm. The house with plenty of leg will walk faster when at work than 
will a short-legged animal. Breeding mares if carefuly treated can be 
worked to within a month of foaling, and he put Into work again two months 
after foaling. It Avas better to work the mare right up to foaling than to 
work her too soon afterwards. Some members had Avorked their mare 
right up to foaling time and considered that if given only light work and 
carefully handled there would be less danger of a mishap than if turned out 
in the paddock with the young horses. Mares should be given at least a 
month’s spell after foaling. It Avas agreed that generally the stallioiuti 
travelling this district AA^ere a poor lot. The Chairman suggested that much 
good would result If a member of each branch could purchase a good stallion, 
and the other members combine to guarantee a certain number of mares 
each season at a remunerative price. 

Worms in Pigs. — Mr. DaAvson recommended charcoal as a remedy for 
worms in pigs. He had given ashes wltli good effect for tlie same com- 
plaint. 

Dead Calf.— Mr. Field reported that about tAvo months ago he noticed one 
of his cows was looking very miserable, and appeared to have hurt herself 
Internally. She seemed to get l)etter, but recently gave birth to a dead 
calf, the bones of which were separated from the flesh. The cow apparently 
went her full time, and had a good flow of milk. 


Murray Briclffe* June 20. 

Present—Messirs. R. Edwards (chair), J. Stacker, J. G. Jaensch, J. Cowan, 
Heinrich Schubert, A. O. Kutzer, W. G, Hannaford, J. G. Neumann, W. Schu- 
bert, W. Lehmann (hon. sec.), and one visitjor. 

Swede Turnips. — Mr. W. Schubert tabled sample of swede turnip sown at 
end of March after rain. They were well grown, mild, and sweet, and a 
good table variety, being sweeter and more solid than the usual white varle- 
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tlen. Ht* iwelvfd from (Jenti-al Hmviui years ago, but had fargotteu 
the name. [This is, 1 thUik, the usual i*esult with seeds sent out by the 
Kurenii; owing to tlie names being lost the value of the experiments is prac- 
tU-ally iiil.—Ed.l 

. lieelaimlfig J^lwajiip LfHid.— rUe hoii. seeivtary initiated dLscussion ou re* 
clainiiug and iriigating the Kiver Murray swamps. Discussion was ad- 
journed, and it was decided to visit tlie land reclaimed by Mr. Morphett with 
a view to oi)iainlng nioiv information as to cost and results. 


ftarrldy* July '5. 

rreseiiT- Messrs. J. Dariey (chain. T. 11, ')Sinalilact>nilH\ A. Uiskey. E. Smart, 
James Xi<‘liolson, U. Sfib-bell, It. Fkivel. J. 0. Myatt. J. IJfidle. H. B. Turner, 
and Thomats Dunsford (hon. sec.). 

Standard Weight of ^^'^leat.-~The qtiestkm of having a taed standard for 
the Inisliel of wheat was suggi‘sted for discussion at aniinnl congress. 

Incidiators.— Mr, Turner read a paper on artificial incubation and rearing of 
chieks to the following effe<*t:— 

Great care is netfesesarj' in selecting an incuhalor, as unless the niactiiine js ventilated 
ccricctly the evaporation of iiioiHtiire omitained in the egg is irrcguJai*, and coose 
qiieiiUy the result is the chicks die in the shell. S<Jine machines provide a tray > to 
hold filter In my idea, Ihi* is an admiHsit)n on tlie part ot the maker that the 
macbme is incon-ectiy designed; some, in fact, all the machines 1 know of made in 
South Australia provide for the watei* tray, and further advise damping or even 
spraying the eggs. In my opinion, the shell simuld never be danipeoed, as it haa 
the fcauie effect ou tlie cluck lu the shell as wetUng a cloth tied round a botile to 
cool it< contents, and I believe this cause alone is responsible tor the loss of thou- 
sands ot chickfe eveiy seioon. A macliine to do its work effectively must be to 
dcfejgnetl that the ventilation is thowugh and under control of the oiierator, so that 
the cvar>oratiori of the moisture firoc^s regularly, and I strongly aclvise an v one 
briviiig a machine to sec that it is one which will require no add^ moisture. Then, 
aciiir/, many muchine« admit the air in siioii a manner that onlv a. tew eggs receive 
any ventilation whatever; conso(iU€*ntly, the chick dies in the shell thix>ugh suttoca- 
tion 

Having obtained the correct machine, it is equally nec'cssary to provide suitable 
eggs, which iiiuk^t be fresh — not nw>re tiiiao three or tour days old. It is » imply 
com ting disaster to till up the luachine with istale eggs, aJtliough tliese same eMs 
would hatch fairly wedl under a hen. It is not my intention to luinutelv desenne 
the working of an incubator, because every maker issues working instructions with 
each niachnie; but tlie following will apply to all: — Tlie egg.s i^ould be gradually 
broMght up to tlie correct tenij>erature. I like to start mv iiatchiiig at 1(SF., and 
end at 104F. by iiatchmg at these temperatures 1 find the chicks arnve to time, and 
turn out strong, hardy chicks. If the heat is gi’eater the chickg come too soon, and 
if lower, loo late, and in each case prove inferior specimens. The machine stKiuld 
be run at a« steady a }u?at as possible, but no harm will follow if it should drop to 
90F., or rise to 120F., fu'oviding it is corrected in an hour or two. Of course cute 
must be taken not to let this occur too often. I find it best not to interfere with 
the egg drawer after the 20th day till tlie hatch is all over. In my early attempts 
the diowei was occasionally opened to attend the pipjied eggs, placing the froctnuc 
up})CTmost, with the result that a fair numbei* died in tiie aheUs after chipping. Now 
I leave the draw-er severely alone, witli the result of better hatches. It is quite un- 
i.tvtN->ary to interfere with the egg, fo-r the chick will come throagh safely, no matter 
i^'hcic the fracture is. 

zAs to brooders for hicks, I found the hot water brooder an utter fiaiJure, as the 
chuki* bec<mie too hot at first, and too cold in the early morning. Ft was my lot 
Ufciiali}' to start tlie day by burying a few chicks. I soon tired of that expensive 
wai' ot rearing chicks, and after experimenting made a brooder to hold 24 chicks. 
It is unwise to nut more than that in a brooder, as they crush each other. The box is 
6 in. deep at the back, and 4 in.^at feoot, •with holes near. the top for ventilation. 
Jjt IS snugly lined with some old garments, thickly tacked to roo-f and aides. The 
floor IS covered with a piece of saving, which is eaJdly and qmiddy elesuied. In 
this brooder I M quite safe io leaving the chieks during the comet nkhte. X pmt 
a board up m front to keep them till they can he atteiided to, ' cEtherwise they 
woulfl get out early in the morning, take cold, and die. 

'For the first 86 hours after hatching no food is provided, 4 ind limve ^psrimented 

^ irNshettt injurious Tesults. After ‘trying a number 6f ^different i^lRW 

far feedmg cmeks, U4iave lound ffae blowing the ’ best ^--^jtds >of tms 
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clean suiall grit and charcoal are placed ins the runpa. Jaiige wire cage. It is surprising 
(he quantity tliey will dispose of. Feed for the fii'et two days solely on rolled oats, 
lucti gradually introduce wheat and canary seeds, giving them a sod to pick at and 
+crainl>le over. If grass is not available, then lettuce or onbbi^ leaves hnely 
thoiiped up will do. A little raw meat or cooked, cut up very line, is necessary 
cbaly It is most amusing to watch the scrimmages ov^ a piece too large to be 
HWiilJowed reailily. No drink ia allowed tor the first five to seven days, as my 
'c‘,\]»erience is that it causes bowel complaints. Care must be taken to prevent the 
chicks from standing in the water, as they soon become chilled. The plan I adopt 
with perfect success is to supi»ly the dtink — milk or water — in a large tin lid, partly 
puslie<l under the edp of the run. In this way only sufficient space is allowed 
to T*ot in their little beaks, and it is quite impossiWe for them to stand in it No 
stale or sour footl or drink should be available, as they soon cauee bowel troublea. 
The chicks require very little at a time, but often. In my opinion, hard boiled 
e|;g should never be offered cliicks, as it causes bowel complaints. If the chick started 
right by the incubator, and atteiiderl to properly, m a fortnight it will have grown 
into d stiong, hardy, independent little fellow. 

[Mi. D. F. l.«aiirie, our iioultry writer, offers the following comments on this paper: — 
‘T have seen hundreds incubators at work, and have had many years’ cxpenence 
in luattical working ot the machines, but T never saw one that worked satlsfa^^torily 
without some provision for keeping the air in tlie machine moist. Fully 10 years ago 
1 Vf.Tiied poultry rai.scrs agam.st damping eggs. To allow tlie temperature of the ma 
chine to reach 120 deg. F. is, in my opinion, fatal to the embryo. To leave the - hick*? 
30 horns without food is too long, up to 34 days’ old can be placed ui the incu- 

liaior with reasonable hope of satisfactorv results if tile mnchine is suitable and pro 
pcrly maiidged.” — Kd.] 


Dawaon« June 21. 

Present— It. Kenton ichain, A. .7. llooiier, I). (Kddings. W. Kelly. 
J. n. L. Severin, J. (hillius, i\ Meyers, .1. Nettle thon. »ec.), and oui 
visitor. 

.leitiey Hull.- It was deeiiled that as (he Jersey Imll purchased from the 
department lias lM>en stationed in the district for over two years, that it was 
desirable to secure another bull ol the .saine bribed, and the branch will be 
glad to exchange with another branch having a Jersey bull. [Tliis bull is 
a well bred animal, and was selected for the department by Mr. Alick 
Murray, of Mount Prawford.— Ed. j 


meadows, June 25. 

Present— Messrs. W. IVareon (chair), G. Ellis, T. B. Brooks, J..Catt. A. Ste 
veils, T. A. Buttery, and 1>, J). Mun»hy (hon. sec.). 

Annual Beport.— During the year the average attendance has been satisfac- 
tory— viz., eleven nienibers at each meeting. A number of ueeful and Inte 
resting papers had been jirepared by inemlH»rs, and the meetings, on the whole, 
had been limtnictive. The retiring officers were re-elected. It was decided 
to have a question box in connection with the branch. 

Arsenical Sprays.— The tpiestlon was raised — “Would spraying with arsenic 
injure green crops growing round trees, ^c.V” [Some very tender plants 
might suffer, but these are out of place in a commercial orchard.— Ed.] 


Crystal n^ook, July 19. 

l^reeent— Mesers. J. 0. Symons (chair), W. Morrish, W. Hutchison, K. Pavy, 
P. Pavy, G. Davidson, A. Hnmlyh, W. J. Venning, and F. S. Keen (hon, secre- 
tary). 

Annual liejjort— Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance or 
eight >£einbers w^ere urged to attend more regularly, and to endeavour to 
make the meetliigs more attractive. A programme of subjects for diseussiou 
for next few meetings was drawn up. 
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muncioora. July 18. 

Present— MesBi'K. It. Harris (chair). W. D. Tonkin. J. Blake, W. J. Shearer, 
P. X. Beck. t>. Owens. J. Angley, W. Altehlsou, H. Haines, A. E. Gardiner 
(lion, secretary), and three visitors. 

Harrowing- Growing? Crops.— Mr. Angley asked if any members hml expen 
enee of harrowing giniwliig crops or harrowing after tlie drill. The Chairraau 
stated that on strong clay land, when the seed is flown about H bt* deep, he 
found 11 \erv beneficial to harrow the surface after drilling in the seed, Mr. 
Aitchisou’s cM)erience was similar; if cross harrowed the weeds would be 
pulled 111). Mr. Haines harrowed some of his crop last year after it was up, 
and found the wheat grew better, but the ruflt attacked it worsi» than where it 
had not l)een harrowed. Mr. Blake harrowed some of his crop, but found tn« 
wlioat was pulled np too much. Mr. Anglt»y promised to i-eport later on on 
suits from experiment in haiTowlng portion of his crop. 


Quorn, July 24. 

Thvseiit - Messrs. R. Thompson (chair), Patton, J. Smith, J. Cook, H. 
Altmnnii, W. Toll, J. Brewster, and A. F. Noll (hon. secretary). 

Sampling AVheat— Mr. Patten read a short pai>er on this subject. As one 
who had worked in three different flour mills, and had the looking after the 
cleaning of the wheat he felt lx>und to admit that the present system of samp 
ling was not fair to the fanners. The buyers use only a small pair of scales, 
and exorcise every care that the weight should be under rather than over 
estimated. The sample taken is very small, and any small deficiency in the 
sample tells up on the woiglit of the bushel. Then the small shaking sieve 
they use is of larger mesh tlian any drake sieve in the mills, and will let 
grains through that would be ground In the mill. Here aggin the farmer 
snff’ers. The Farmers’ Union buyers are as bad as private dealers in these re- 
spects. Both these points should l)e rectified. Let the buyers test the weight 
on a bushel measure, and use screens that will let only dmke and very email 
grains through. 


Strathalbynp July 31. 

Present— Alessrs. M. Kankine (chair), D. Gooch, W. J. ’lucker, G. Sissons, R. 
Watt, M. Rankine, H. H. Butler, .T. H. W’'. Mules, and J. Cheriton (hon 
secretary). 

Death of Member.— Feeling reference was made to loss sustained by the 
death of Mr, Berry Smith, who for many years has been an active member 
of the branch. 

Cattle Raising.— Mr. Mules i\»ad a pai>er on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

llie first object of the dain’inan was to secure a herd of cattle suitable for the loca- 
lity; ti breeil that will jirove goo<l foragers, of even disposition, healthy and capable 
of producing a large quantity of milk of good quality, and also a large carcase. He con- 
sidered tliat the S'horthom cow of a good milking strain that had not been spoiled 
when young by feeding on forcing stuff the best. In her they had an animal with* more 
desirable |>oirits than any oilier breed. The quantity and quality of the milk wa* 
good; she was hardy and strong; her calves were of better value; and when done 
milking she would put fat on a large frame. Where they looked for the fullest pro- 
fits they must save the calves, no matter what the br^, and if the cow fails to 
give as much milk at her second <alving as the dairyman congfiders necessary, she 
s^uld sold for b^f. Many make the mistake of introducing to their herds a pe- 
d^ee shorthorn bull of the beef sitrains. They should coniine themselves to the 
shorthorn inilking strains. Keep to one breed only. Study that on€>. and introduce 
any blood likely to prove beneficial in moderation, and eject lall animals which do not 
show the clmracteri^ics wished for as soon as possible, and thus make room for those 
which do. fetart with the beet cows procurable at a price which suits your pocket- 
book, but expend liberally on a good bull. To get good results, it has been proved by 
nwn who have gone deeply into the matter that as good, if not better, results can be 
obtaan^ by using a bull which suits for. say, six years, than by frequently changing 
the bull and trusting to the blood blending for a beneficial result every change. But 
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by following the former style it nere^^Kitatei:! more culling, a« you must be more sivere 
t^n in ti>e ease of frequent changes in the bull. 'Hie moment a tnill throws weedy 
stock or deficient in any characteristic* to a seriou-* degree, get rid of him and all stock 
by him that you miglit use for breeding purposes, and coiisKler the time involved a 
dead loes, Wt do not try to remedy the faults by m>’ing 'the faulty stock to a bull that 
is likely to piove better than his predecessor. He should have ev^erv oiiportunity to 
prove fiimself good, but not be put to faulty cows, thus iiitrodudng faults in the new 
strain which may last for many generations. The old saying that '‘the bull i^ lialf the 
herd’’ must not be allowed to oW'ure the fact that the eow« are the other half, but 
this saying has been derived from the fact that with a good bull and inferior cows 
your herd will improve, while vice v’ersa it vvill not, try as you may. The cittle in 
Uie surrounding districts, with very few exceptionsi,^ are a disgrace to those who own 
them, and judging by the specimens of “pedigreed'* bulls occasioimlly sold in Strath- 
albyn tliey are not likely to iinjirove. He liad seen one lot only of well-griHvn cattle 
in the district. 

Mr. Miilns’fi paiHU* was well tliscuaftod. ami ills contentions generally agreed 
with. Some nieinbens hehl that tlral <*ross with tlie .Jersey on the milking 
strain of Sliorthorn was an inqmivemeiil. 


Gumeracha, July 21. 

Present- .Messrs. .1. It. Stephens (chain, W. (Virnish, W. .Tamieson. W. .1. 
Hannafonl. \V. V. Homl, .1. .Monfries, \V. A. Lee. II. W. Nosworthy, D. Hanna, 
ami T. \V. Martin (hon. secr<*tary>. 

Tlu‘ Farm and Its Management.— Mr. Hanna read a pajier on this subject 
as follows 

I'he first thing to he eoiisidered iu the managemeut of a farm is the amount of 
cajiital whieli the (S'ciipier or teiiaiil is possesseil of, or of which he can procure at 
a reasonable rate. In the ]»resent state of agriculture, a man who has a fanu ot 
200 aores^ of arable land, or land partly atable and part guial ]iasture, will lOquire 
from t*L50 to OKI, a ml it is not in the interest ol either lamllord or tenant that he 
should occupy the farm iiiiles.s he can ('omuiaiid that sum. 'file amount of capital 
also depends iqsin the (pudit.i of the land. Very rich land recpiirea les.s capital 
in proportion to the rent tliaii poor land. The next important point is the ’condi- 
tion and fertility of the sod. and the state it is left in by the preceding system of 
ciiltivation. Next to the nature ol the soil is the situation of ^he farm, the t>oRi- 
tion of tlie paddocks, and the adaptation of the farm buildings to tlie mo**! pro- 
fitable occupation of the farm (food load... leading to towns or railways, aie an 
important object; also tbost' lesiding to tiie <liflerent imddocks, the liistance from 
these to the farm yaids, and the convenience of good pu‘<ture, or land easily laid 
down with lucern or grasses near the homestead. 'I'lie position of the firm bmldingii 
with respect to the land and an abiin<lant*e of good water - all these eireiimstancc< 
greatly influence tlio proliable profits and the value or rent whuh imij be odere<l. 
Jjarge straggling buildings are im'onveiiierit, and cost mucli in repairs. 'I'he ’ ouse 
shouiil be neat and comfmdable, and in aeeordanee witli the means of the occupier. 
The farm yards should, if ]uwible, l>e situated north of the house, and slieltered on 
the north and west side by all necessary farm buildings. On the uortli '.'ide adjoining 
this should lie the stackyard, where proper raiseil stands lor stiveks and the election 
of hnv shed or other buildings tliat may be leqiiired. Too rarely do the situation of 
the farm homestead and oonv'eiiience of buildings receive the attention the\ de- 
serv’e. 

The imiiroved methods of farming at the present tune demand that tlie firmer 
should receive a more scieiilifie ediicatmu and better knowletige of the ])rim*i])les of 
his firofesHioii. The cultivation and prejiaratioji of the land for gi*ain is most im- 
])ortant. Ploughs and various other unplemeuts for breaking up and pulverizing 
the soil can lie countetl by the hundred, and it should be an ea.sy matter to get the 
perfeid order for the drill. Select for rotation the best and cleanest variety 
of wheat, oats, and peas you can get. I'sc plenty of manure, if you <*an atlord 
to do so, experiment with the different kinds as niueli as possible, taking iioLce of 
the prei'eding <*rop and the manure applied to it. At the end of seeding gienrse 
bright iiarts of implemenfj^, oil harness, put everything under <‘over, and take a note 
ot repairs or fittings recpiired. Haiwest .vour crop as soon as it is ht. I piefer 
cutting for liny as soon as the bloom has fallen. This hay is sweeter and more 
nutritious, and horses prefer it to over-ripe hay, and T think it wumld be preteiTed 
tor export jmriioses. You need not be afraid to hold it if prices are veiy low. there 
being practiclally no grain in it. Mice or rats will do very little damage to it m 
tUe stack. Keep your binder in good order. It will luiy to sliarpen the knn^es at 
le^t once a day. This should ensure clean cutting, gocxl tying, less waste m cai'thig 
and stacking, and wdll save wear and tear and labour. Many farmers in tli s dis- 
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triet ex^^el in stack buildiuj? <ind thatching, and if any one desires to leam the art. 
they cannot do better than get on the Htack with a good builder, and note the cor- 
rect method of doing the work. The oat cron would lie most profitable if allowed 
to get fairl,\ nyie; then cut with the ninder, thrash with header, crush the oats for 
cows or horses, and chaff the headed hay, mix 'with crushed oats, and feed to the 
cows. Veas should 1 k‘ pulled as soon as they begin to turn yellow, and thrashed, 
cleaneil. ba^iged, and put under cover as soon ns lu'i^ible: in fact, everv crop fhould 
be sei uivd against rain uilhoui delay, and all haiwesting machinery cleaned and put 
under ctn er. and a note taken of all necessary repairs and parts required, and dupli- 
cates (d pnnciiial wearing parts kept on hand. 

If evoiA' farmer would observe the motto, “a place ior everything, and everything 
in its place,** and impress it uiioii the memoneH of their .sons or employes their farms 
anil homesteads would soon improve in appearance, giid patter order prevail. Horses,* 
cattle, pigs, and fowls would be kept in their proper place, instead of having the 
hbert.\ ot lielping themselves at the haystack, and vegetable and flower garden, 
destrox lug more than thev eat, and frequently annoying Hhe neighbours alongside. 
Hoot and fcslder crops might also be grouti with profit aPd'^azed during. the summer 
month.-. TI 11 .S would hell) to clean the land, increase its carrying capacity, and a^^dd 
to the iiK<>me. either in the sale of fat stock or an nicreasexl retuni from the dairy 
hcnl. Keep enougli low luiggetv farm horses to do the tarm work. Jb'eed and 
groom tliem well after their day's xvork. I don't think it pays to keep working horses 
idle. Improve the dairy herd bv purchasing a pure bred bull, of a good milking 
strum. Jrfeleit the best heifers of his progeny, weigh and test the milk of each cow 
frequently. Keep all cows in good condition. Feed well tliose giving a fair supply 
of milk, especially when the food is cheap and the in'oduct dear. From January to 
May is usually the most profitable time to feed. All >oung stock should be kept ifi 
good condition. Merino sheep grow* the best wool. For fattening purj^oses, buy or 
breed the Meriiio-Shropslnre cross. The.x are good doers, and will clean and enrich 
the stubble or other land, and eat any f(>dder croj) you like to groxv. Pigs are pro- 
fitable animals to dairjmien, «and the best fed arui bred [lig brings the higihest 
price. 

Fanners generally do not take sufficient care of tlieir implements, nimdiinery^ and 
veiiicles, and leave them exposed to all sorts and c.oufbtion'* of xveather. lather 
laziness or want of money is the cause. Haystacks are left uulhatched until con- 
sidera’oU^ I'Uimage has lieen done to the hax, and liumerous other losses occur through 
utter careles‘<ness and neglect. Farm implement.H: m fact, fexx’ tilings on some farms 
are xxhere they ought to be, and such farmers are not capable o| training their sons 
or any one else to become farmers, and are unxx'orth.x of such a high (ailing. Ihere 
(’an b(' no excuse for reckless farming, and little sympath.x need be shoxvn f(*r the 
farmer xxdio lias ruined himself through xvilfully disregardiiig the simplest principles 
of economy and sound practice. 

[Ir xvould haxe been of interest had Mr. Hanna indicated hoxv lie thought the £150 
U) €200 capital should be laid out. Perhaps iie xvill see his wa.x to doing so at a 
future meeting. Our impression is that the sum is periiaps beloxx” actual require- 
ments. Kil I 


Amyton, July 17. 

PivsoDt "^MesKrs. J. (iuiiii (chain. J. Or’»v, \V. Mills, James Gray, J. Kelly, 
T. triiiii. G. Wheaton, A. ttray, H. Hrowii. S. Thomas, W. Gum. F. Mullet 
(hoii. s(^ci'etiiryj. and one visitor. 

(» (moral Secretary, - Mcmibors expn^ssed ivgnd that (drcjiimstances should 
have necessitated the rc?signation of Mr. A. Mollnenx. who has done sc mucii 
to advance the Interests of the producens. 

Fruitgrowing,— Mr. W. Gnin read a paper on growing fruit in this district 
t(.j the following effect:-- 

Aa far as bis observations go, fruit cannot be grovin here with only the rain to 
depend on. He believed, hoxvever, that on many of their farms there were places 
where (onditions fax^ourable to the groxvth of some of our hardiest fruits can be ae- 
cured. This can, however, only be by ai(i of irrigation. First select soil that i- suit- 
able tor in’igation, either a deep sandy loam or a fine limestone nibble. He prelerred 
the latter, a« the application of water did not cause it to set hard. There should be a 
catchmeui area of at least 10 acres in the vicinity. The land selected for irrigation 
should be as level as possible, or the water will flow across t<:>o quickly. After being 
fenced and prepared for planting, make a bank with close earth around it on three 
aides and about 2 ft. high to retain the w^ater from the catt’hment area above. His 
experience xvas that if the ganlen is limestone rubble the trees will require nil the 
water tliey can gel, and usually more than you can give them. 8ink holes tor the 
treee as long belorc planting as possible, so as to let the bottom get thoroughly soaked 
before the trees are set out. Take care not to plant too deep, as irrigating in this way 
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cauKCs a cvjnaiderable amount of sjlimg up. In the event of ram not tailing:, hoep the 
newly wet out trees moist at the roots thioughout the summer. After each Hooiliiig m , 
spring and summer work the ground well in order to retain the moisture. \l)ou* 

10 years ago be planted 40 tree-, eonsisling of peach, apruot, neetaruie, plum, quuiee, 
and mulberry, and undfr th • treatment suggested the.\ hove produced s(imt* oxcellenc 
crops of fruit. tSomo have not done as well as others, hut those doing be-t aie situated 
where the water retained by the bonk after rain ih deejiest- up to 1 ft. at tlme^. The 
peach appears to be best and the plum least suited to these conditions. Apncois and 
Tiuilherries do M’ell also. Of late vears tlie wmi’st 4litficult> to contend with lia*. been 
the locusts, which have stormed the garden time atter time in the* fruit seasKim. Two 
years ago the trees were nearly destroyed by them, and he not only that -eaton’s 
crop, but also the next, as what should have develojied into fruit spurs were di^stroyeel. 
Jle found the trees were slowly recovering, and that the best way to bring them back 
to a vigorous condition was to cut them hard back, and let them make a new toji alto 
|£eth(*r. A few treated m this way now have a good growth, but tliose not cm liard 
back are very straggly in appc.irance. 

To make the Iwt use of the garden they dionld pre-erve as much of the fruit a pos- 
sible, ond so have it available all the y^v i-ouiid. Alter making all the jam required, 
put the re-t up in bottles, tin-, oi jars. He bibled sampip,- of ])eaches jmt down m 
1892 m gla.-K jars, which were ^till Ivesh m appearance, ami of good flavour He hiiuid 
the freestone peaches best lor this' purjiose. In preserving fruit halve and j*tonc pea- 
ches and apricolft. (wick in t'le j ir> flat side dowm, then fill up w:tli "Viup made by 
dissolving 1 T1». or sugar to the gallon of water; serew on tops tight, place l>>ti.!es m 
Iwiler in cold water, and bring uji to the Innl. Jf the air is es** aping from any of tiie 
bottles take them out and hcrew tlie top- tighter, (ila-s lars with enamelled ‘-rew- 
top lids weie hcM, but tins or bottles that vv’ill keeji the air out will do. 

A louiithy (lisctissinn oiisued on the variouH pointg of the paper, which waJ 
In the ninin endorsed by the nimubers. Mr. A. t^ray favoured trenching tin 
ground for planting instead of idonghing and digging holes. Krnltgrowing in 
this district on clay land was admitted to he a mistake, ais it set bni hard 
after irrigation. 


Balaklava, July 12. 

Pn's^mt- Messrs. A. Manley (cimiri, P. Anderson, G. Reid, \V. Smith, A. 
W. Robinson, Tiller. G. i\ Xmille, T. A. Thomas, and E. ^I. Sage (hon. 
secretary). 

Stein wedcl Testimonial. -dSFemliers desire to notify to subscribers to thb 
fnml the fact that tbe balance left ovm* after payment for the illniuinated 
addr(*sis has been ilevoted to the piirchasi» of an easy chair. Avhich was pre- 
sented to :Mr. StelinAedcl on behalf of the subscribers. 

Annual Report.- -Ten ineclings liave lieen held with an average attendance 
of ten meniliers. Only two papers were read during the year, but a nmnb.n 
of practical subjects had Ikhui discnsse<l, ami the inten'st in the work of the 
hraiK'h well maintained. 

Poachgrowing on a J-Vin. Rainfall.—- The lion, secretary points out that Ids 
paper, as piiblishod in the July Journal would infer that the rainfall is never 
leiss than 15 in., an interpretation that he never intended should be ]>laced 
on it. lie thought he could claim to have grown good peaches consistent!;, 
over a jHjriod of eight or ten years when the rainfall has averaged (Hmsiderably 
under 15 in. In 1895 the fall at Balaklava was 20 in., and the following years 
only 13.70, 14.84, 10.09, 15.33, 12.7, and 13.78 respectively. 

llorsebreedlng.— .Mr. Manley reml a paper on this to the following effect:— 

There wa® no (luestion ihal <mi’ draught stock has deteriorated. In the fifties we batl 
a far better class of liorses than mnv, and we i»ad men of means and s])int to imix>ri 
new blood every few years. Of late years, however, tliere has been very little new 
blood imported, AVhen in Victoria five or six years ago he saw some horses imported 
from New Zealand* they were eometliing like the Lancashire horse, very big and Jong 
in the barrel, and splendid for dray work. Ihey had not so much hair a «5 the 
Glydesdale, but were big upstanding horses, and of the class which in his opinio i they 
needed here to cross with their small, lou-set mares. While thej^ did not w'ant leggy 
horses, thcT«e too low set got «low, and required a lot of driving ‘to \g,H them ah'^ng at 
any pace. The question of the improvement in their horsestock came, in hi- opinion, 
next in importance to the improvement of their crops and in tbe price o.^ produce 
They should take up this question vigorously, there was no doubt as to the necessity 
for it, as the teams seen in the district aiiorded ample proof. In his ojiiiuon tney 
wanted fresh blood, and pure draught strains at that. It seemed to him that surely it 
wa« possible for the branches to work out some scheme, with or without GovcTiuuent 
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asftirttaiice, by which it \\oul(l i)e ro.swhlo to sri'ure tlie service?* of suitable stalbonft at 
a reasonabli cost. Ihohably >ome help, su<ch a** was *^iven by the department lo the 
dairym*? ifblustrv h\ loaning pure-bred bulls t<i the liranches, might lx* extended to 
fanners w'lth lasting lienefit to the State. 

This puper was well dhscnsstHl, there being ennsidernble difference of opinion 
as to the Claris of horse iiinst snitnlde for farm work. Some favoured a llea^y 
pure drauirht, tin' stronger the Indter. but not clumsy. Others, however, advo- 
cated liair-bnMl. ov at nuy rate light, active, (luick-moving horses. It was ad 
iiiitted that the (piestion to a large extent depended upon the cltiss of land 
to be uork(‘<l, those having heavy soils kuining to the heaviest stock, wliere'as 
nuMiibers working the s<*rublandis preferred the more active horse. Mr. Ander- 
son advocated co-<)perativ<* effort to improve their horse stende rather tlian ask- 
ing the Government to hejp. Mi*. Smitli emitended that the ownei's of good 
stallions wme largely responsible for the d(deriorntion of stock. No matter 
what tla‘ fe<‘ for service tliey will ac(*ei)t as many ma.res as offereil. witli the 
remilt that Ihe t^tidlioii was nncertaiii and his sto<*k inferior. Breeders natur 
ally fell back on the inferior hors^^s. which were not so much i>atroiiistMl. If 
tile number of mares was limited tliere would l»e a surer return to i>oth 
pai*ti(‘s. and the standard of horses would iinpmve. For active farm horses 
half-breeds were preferred by several memliers. a good heavy drauglit as one 
parent being essential. 


Rhine Villa, July 19. 

l*re?vent -Messrs. A. Payne (chain, H. Mickan. \V. Fart.v. A. Lewis, .r 
Vigar (lion. Si'crehiry), and two visitors. 

Ploughs.— >rr. Mickan initiated a discussion on this siibjec't Jklost of the old 
stumpjump ploughs did not turn the furrows properly, but left a ridge undis- 
turbed lie tween the furrowt^. They want<*<l a light strong plough that turned 
the furrow cnm])letely over, the up-to-date skim plougli being most suitable. 
He thought that in tin* near future most large farms would go in for live or 
six-furrow ploughs in order to get over the land in as little time as iKissibic. 
Messrs. Fan*y and Vigar preferred set plonglis wliere it was possible to use 
them, as they mad(* a lietter seed bed. 


Naracoorte, July 12. 


Ih’cseiit— Messrs. S. Schiiikel (cliair). J. Wynes. F. Welcome. P. Anderson, 
,7. H. Heniu'tt G. Wardlv*. ,1. G. Forster, H. Buck, A. Caldwell, and W. A. 
Terry (hoii. secretary). 

Horse Gcunplaint.— Mr. Buck called attention to complaint prevalent among 
li(irsc»'< around Sale, ^'i(•toria. Tin* hindquarters became paralyseil, and th** 
animals ore unable to get al)out. On post-mortem examination being made the 
int(*stines were found t<» la* swarming with tvorms. 

IMoiighs and Plonghiug,~.Mr. Buek road a paper on this subject to the fol- 
lowing effect 


In tlic ."(tuth-cai-il (h(*rc are a variety of soils that retjuire different ploughs and diffe- 
rent sottingfe. A .soil in which the plough cleans itself requires a share with a high 
vving and i gradual nst' toAvards the mouldboards. Ihe inoiiMboard ahould be 3 ft. 

1 and full m the centre to set the furrow Avell up and make a gewd seed 

iieii I ip* beani nni*^l not lx* too low, or it will gather stubble and thistles. For stick, 
soil a dinereui plough altogether is required, arm he could recommend the Vrij brand. 
I lie share picks tiip f urrow up AV’ell; the mouldboard is short, turning the furrow ovei 
quu kly but the work is i-ather flat, and there is no seed bed. 'I'hjs makes no diffe- 
rence it the «oil is worked down well with the liarrows before drilling. The low' 
price <*1 wheat iiec-essitates tlie use of the tlouhle-furrow ploughs for economy sake. 
Man> ot these are riot s'ui table for sticky land. The ploughman sliould note ani* 
defeats fpid point out to the smith wliere alterations are needed. In manv the 
draught is not it should alw'ays be regulated by shifting iicftches. and not by a 

pm which gets The distance from the front of the plough to tfie wd.ng of Ihe 

-diort. It would be 18 in. long, as the large wheel, if too close to tiie wing, 

furrow from passing along. The 
dustiuiie fi^i the point of the share to the bottom of the beam should be about 18 
In’ ^ rubinsh. llie stays between the two beams should 

he an inch thick and fastened with two removing liolts. The old hollow-tub*? stays 
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With ^-in. bolt were not Ntr<>tig enough* often allowing the plough to expand on enter- 
ing Mtjff Koil. The steel whare it* best, a-n it can be drawn out and %vorked to a hmsli. 
In sticky soils the coulter should be -hariier/ed on Iwth sides, and the thinner the 
better. 

Season.— Members reported the grass to lie very backwanl, and stuck, par- 
ticularly cattle, iKMir. Taiiubiiig was bad. and many sheep were dying. In 
some [larts hlowtties had been troublesome, the wool rotting and coming awa.v 
in <*()nse<iiicnce. 

Foxes. -Mr. Buck n*i>orted having iioisum*d the pluck of a sluHr^p and distri- 
buted it aiiout in small pieces. Next morning la* found two dead foxes, and 
later on tive more. He believed some of the damage among lambs attributed 
to foxes was really done l>y eagl(diawks. 


Mount Pleasant, July 1 1. 

Messrs, (i. ITiillis (cliair). I*. Miller. J. F. Miller. E. Miller, J. Max- 
well, <i. A. Vigar, V. Tapscott, U. (iodfree, and H. A. (liles (bon. secretary). 

Hills Conference. - It was dei lded to send delcgnh's to conference of Hills 
bram-hes. to be held at For(‘st Range on Octolier lb. 

S(»ason.“ Stock are looking well f<»r this neiit^on of the year. The dry weather 
and frosts have affected tin* ftsHl. Sonu* of the cereal crop*^ are coming through 
badly. Land sown sim*e last rain has set ilown and caked, and the wheal 
jdant cannot lireak tlirough. 


Baroota Whifh, July 12. 

I'rescnt — Messrs. F. H. Flugge (chain, VV. Brideson, (\ F. Bessen, A. Rnne- 
Intrg, and (’. W. Hoskin (lion. s(‘crctary». 

S<»ason.— Hlscussion on tlie season's prospects took place. Tlu' rainfall re- 
cordt'd since Iieginning o(f Aiiril is:— April. n.'lO: May. O.hS: Jiin(\ 1.15; July <to 
21), 0.21. Crops on clay land arc dying off* for want of rain. On sandy soil 
tin* emps arc doing Indtin*. Fe«Ml Is ver> backward owing to heavy fix)sts. 
Stuck api)ear liealthy, hut arc low in condition. 


Tanunda, July 17. 

I*re‘.s<*nt -Mi'ssrs. .1. H. M’aldcn fcliair), V. Trimmer. F. W. (fPnetz, C. ITelno 
man (hon. s(»cretary). and one visitor. 

Bird I*i‘sti.s.- At prt'vious mixdlng Mr. T. Broek nxul tlie following paper on 
tile “Sparrow and Starling Nuisance’*:- 

Tiiat these pests have become a serious question and a cuive to the State is now an 
eKtaiilished fact, but how to deal vnih them and check their advance still remo*ns a 
jo’oblein. In fact, in spite of every endeavour to destroy tliem, their mere isp is 
<dariniiigl> rapid and tlie liaviK* done is great, both in the corn helds and fruit gardens 
/v tax to growers they are and will remain, besides winoli tliey^ Iiollute tank watei 

winch, 1 consider, is partly responsible for so much sickness. Now, AVhat 1 suggest 

and what 1 am anxious to see. is a H])arrow and starling tax: a tax wlierc heads 

should be accepted as casl>, and persons not in a jiosition to de.'i:roy tlie bird.s ctuild 

liaiid their tax in cash to those who could. Iherp would be plenty of competition 
among the ho.As hi earn tlie tax money. To protect the State troin sjiarrow fanning, 
under no condition should egigs be iccepte<i, as otherwise no small return <’t*uld i>e 
gained by a well Avorked si)arr<nv farm; in fact, I am inclined to think that they 
AVould pay, as well as the fowls. It would abo be Avise to IcaA^e the male birds alone, 
if it Avere possible, as an excess of males disturbs the breeding. As the pests i'ceome 
seuwe the tax could be reduced. Say an increase of 2^ in Uie pound on tiie present 
rates, payable to the Hiatriet (^ouncil; there aviII lie plenty of he<ids to di.spose of the 
deiit the first year. 

Chiltivntlon of Viuoynrds.— It . was ileclUed to carry out propofwil to offer 
prizes for best cultivated vineyards in conjunction with ilie Angaston brancii, 
a committee lieing appointed to act witli Angaston committee in arranging 
details. 
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Tatiara, July 19. 

l.i.es.Mil-5li‘ssrs. W. E. Fisher (ch.-ilri, C. H. Wiese, .1. Rankin, It. Penny, P. 
I 4 )w. 1). .Maklji. F. Snjith. E. Preseott. T. Ilali. and T. Stanton (hon. secre- 
tary). 

<Tenernl Socn'iary.-' A rasohitioii exiHVKsiiij? irjjiret at the resignation of Mr, 
A. MoliiHMix. and appreciation of his services, was carried nnoniinonsly. 

Hoise-l)re<Mling.— A long discussion took phu‘e on liow to brecnl good roadste"* 
Iiorses. It was decided to ask that the question -“What is a roadster horse, 
and liow to ln’»‘ed it?” bo forwarded for discussion at Free Parliament in con- 
nectioji with tin* animal congress. ITliis is too big a subject. Discussions at 
Fret" I*ai haincnt are limited to lo minutes. - Ed. | 


Swan Reachf July 19. 

Present- 'Messrs. J. L. Ilaker (clunri. P. A. Haase, E. Mlcke. W. HtK'ker, B 
Schwatz, F. Fislier, K. J. Harris (lion, secretary), J. Retallack. of Forster 
brancii. ami one other visitor. 

Farmyard .Slannre.— Mr. Kakea* read a paiier on tliis subject. He return 
mended carting the manure and stjicking it for two or thret‘ years to let it 
rot thoroughly. Mr. llecker considered it belter to spread tlie manure on tbe 
land and iilongh it in at <mce. It would do more gocxl, though it wonhl make 
the land weedy. Mr. Arnold (visitor) thought much of the aimmoiiia would be 
lost if left in the heap for two years. He always kept a large cask by the 
hous<» into which the ashes, Ixuies. iV:c., were put, and Avhon it was full a gal 
Ion of siilpluirh* acid diluted witli an equal amount of water was poured in. He 
found this made a ispleiulid mamire. Mr. Itetallack considered new manure 
made the land too hot in this district, and would cause the cnips to blight. 
It would be l)ctter to put the nianun^ in a pit to rot. 


Wandearah, July 21. 

Present— Messrs. (J. Robertson (chair), W. Roberts. G. Collins, J. Kurl, J. 
Wall, L. Stanley, and C. E. Birks (lion, secretary). 

Feriilizers. Discussion took place on the results of application of fertilizers 
The Chairman thought that instruction by officers with a good knowledge of 
manures and tlieir uses would be of great Iienefit to farmers. 

Rolling. Discussion on rolling cixips took place. There was wide dlffcreiic® 
of o])inion on llie subject. Some favoured rollitig before tlie crop is up, others 
objected that it would form a (Tust on the surface in the event of heavy rain. 

Improving T'sefiilness of Branch. The Chairman suggested that entdi mem- 
ber should lake it in turn to initiate a discussion, and the subject should be 
annonneed at the previous meeting to allow members to (*ome fully prepared 
to discuss it. He undertook to be responsible for a discussion at next meeting 
on “Oo opera tiini to improve our draught stock.” 

Annual Report.— The hon. seendary reported that the attendance during 
the past year averaged 1).4 members, witli 7 meetings held. Offleers were 
tiianked, and re-elected. 

Season.— Rainfall re(*ordod for month to 21st only 0.30, and for year to date 
a little over 3 in., but it has been very iiatchy throughout the dlgtrlct. 


Klnffstoiif July 5. 

Present-Messrs. W, W. Pinches tchalr), T. A. McCulloch, F. W. Barnett, R. 
J. Flint, G. B. McBain, T. IMnkerton, T. Redman, B. Goode^ I>. S. Cooper, B. 
M. Flint, and F. 8. Wight (hon. secretary). 

Wool Samples.— Mr. McBain tabled two samples of Bradford tops, Koe. 40 
and 70, M^hich were inspected with interest. 
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Mori IK) aiKl C’rossbred Sheei).— At previous iiieetinir Messrs. K. (ioode uud 1{. 
J. Flint read papers dealinc: witli the most suitaldi^ sheep for this district. 
The following is the mihstanee of .Mr. Flint’s iiaper:- 

My opinion is tiiat the strong wcxjllcd merino ih ino'.t ^-nitahle, }>e‘eause it lias a hetti i 
coiistiiution than the line wooled nier'no, tl/rives < ii p<> rer pasture, and is not 
liable to (lisease. 1 found that Nalpa ranis and strong w’ooiled ewes iiroduu.* tlie 
right kind of sheep for this distr ot, and to give the slieep size the ewe fiiould n >t lie 
burned into the Hock helore it is two >ears old. I hat inerea^es the s’ze and strength of 
the odspring. In no (ahe should the sire anri ewe he iioth age<t, as there would gene 
ralh he a iniinhcr of small and weekly Iamb-*; at least eitiier the ram or the ewe 
should be young. M'heu a hne i^'oolled iiieep is out of eiaiditioii there is often a break 
in the wool, but it is not so with a strong wooiled sheep, because it has not so many 
hbres to feed. The hne wool will, perhaps, bring more per pound in the London 
market than the strong wool, luit tlieir death rate is heavier. What the breeder loses 
by the wool he mak(^ up when the stieep are put on the irarket, having larger frames 
and hea\ ler weights. ''I'he ram <^h<inld not }>e with (he ewes more than six weeks.* You 
would have a more oven lot of lambs. Turn them out about November and they 
will finish lambing by the middle <»t May, so that the lamb will be strong before the 
<’old weathei sets in in dime. Tin* advantage in having the early rains is that you 
can wean the lambs from the shears, and the ewers will he in good condition for 
next «ea^on. or fatten, whiehever ,\ou wish to do. Another advantage of an early 
Iamb is it will cut about 2 H). of wool at shearing time, whtm a later one wi ] only 
cut about 1 Ih. 

Mr. rioodc contciuled that crossbrnhs wore the lio^t «bcep to keep on country 
■wlnu’c fo(l(l(M’ could be grown tn fatten them. Land that, was wet in winter 
wa-i ^4uiiable for the growth of fodder crops. lie adv(H*ated the Shropshire 
cross for fatleiiinir. Only pure-bred sirt*s should be usw‘d wlimi .going beyond 
tin* tirst cross. Mr. Flint said crossbreds n‘(|uii*ed (he best (Hiuntry; generally 
for tlH‘ south-east they eould not heal the pure merino. Members were of 
opinion that innch of the swampy oouiiiry in this diistrict would produce gool 
crop^ of mangolds for stoi'k fi‘ediiig. Uajie. siygar bwt. and sunttowers were 
also mentioned as ladng snitabh‘ for cultivation for fuddiu*. After discussion 
on the relative merits of merino ond crossbriMis, it was reisoIvtMl that In the 
opinion of the mendiers crossbre<l sheep wen* best suited for certain locali- 
ties that had be(*n improv(*d, and \\ere aUo best lor fattening for market 
but for country in its natural condition the merino was most profitable. 

Wattles. In r(‘])ly to (tueslion Mr. Wight isaid that wattle seed that weiu 
soft when scalded was no good. He bail gro\Mi wattles from seed put into 
water at builhig point, lii Ma> last he sowed souk* after dippiiyg in boiling 
>\ater, but they bad not gerinlnattHl. Memlieis attributed tlds to the dry wea 
tin*!*. 

I'ield Trial.-— It was decided to arrange for a field trial of implements <*apablo 
of lireaking uf) tin* soil on tlie bard fiats in the district: trial to take place on 
August *2. 


RIchman’s Creek, July 21. 

Freseut- Messr^. >V. Fret*bairn tcliair), A. Knauerbase. J. M. Kelly. ,T. »!. 
Gebert, J. J. Seaiie, W. J. AVrlglit. A. Nicholson. K. Uoberts, P. J. O'DonolniCv 
and J. Mc'Foil fboii. semdary). 

Animal Report.— Nine meetings held with an average atteiulance of over uin« 
members. Four papers were letid and discussed, the bon. secretary being re- 
siionslble for tliree. (An unfair diviHkm of labour. Other members should take 
their fair share of the work.— Ed. | The attendance hn.s only been fair, and 
shows a falling-off. Some members have been unavoidably abstnit, but others 
could have attended more regularly than they liave done. Another matter re- 
quired attention; every member should do something towards making the 
meetings profitable instead of leaving it to two or tlii*ee. In view of the con- 
dition of affalns members did not think it wise to enforce the atttmdance rule 
strictly. Officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Season.— Owing to absence of rain pro.si>ects are anything but cheering; 
feed is becoming very scarce, and farmers are put to considerable haiMshlps. 
The rainfall for six montlis ending June 30 has totalleii about 3 In., but some 
parts of tile district have had coiiisklerably less. 
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Burra, July II. 

Prcfiont— M ossik. F. A. S. Field (chair), J. DiihliK. A. Flower, J. Arnold, J. 

A<. AlcDoiifihl, W. Hei!ir!<‘h, and It. M. Harvey (hon. sei*.). 

("oTiHervntion of Fodder. — Mr. 8eott read a paper.— “Tliis Is a very important 
matter, and, proiupt<‘d by experience of the past, t^very wise farmer is care- 
ful to save eiion^h hay for his own use, many also saving a good supply of 
wheaten cliatf: Inil it would he advisable to add to thr» variety by fllliJig a 
small pit Avith ensilage. Ensilage has been practlsc‘d on a comparatively small 
s<‘ale in this state for many years, and for dairyinen it is undoubtedly of j?reat 
value. In bSJ)2 Ave put in a small pit, tillinjr it up with a:reen fodder, princi- 
pally barley and rye, as aa'cII as any rank barley j?rass, marshmallow, clovei*, 
Ac. The i)it aaus tilled ui), alloAved to setths and filled apiin, until it would 
hold no mor<% then Aveighted Avith posts and old iron. Three or four months 
later \a hen opeiuMl it smelt A ery strong, and the coavs Avould not touch it iit 
first. They soon got over this, and became Aery fond of the ensilage. The 
folloAving yi^ar aac put up a stack of barley and rye, cut one daj" and carted 
the next. OAving to being insulticiently AA'eighted it was somcAvliat spoilt, and 
stock did not care for It. Then' AA’as no doui>t that ensilage was a good thing 
for dairy farmers, sAveet ensilage being best. Its use may help to kee]> down 
diseases oi the digi'stive organs. What farinei's must consider is Avhethor they 
Avill g(‘t as good results fj-om hay, chaff, (*rushed corn, Ac., oi* Avhether the 
ensilage Avill more than compensate for the t'Xtra trouble.” Meinb(*rs considered 
that a stack or pit of ensilage Avonld prove very useful to farmers during the 
summer time, and i)robably its use would tend to prevent losses from Impac- 
tion and similar troubles. The C’-hairman reported that fiuther rains AA’ere 
needed, as the ground aa^hs drying A'ery quickly, and some of th(' silA*er grass 
was already going to seed. The r(‘<‘ent heaA’y frosts have pn^vcmted the feed 
from making any headAvay. 


Carrieton, July 10. 

Present— Messrs. W, J. CSleeson (ehairi, O. Hall, F. Kaerger, W. Steinke, 
A St(‘inke. ,7. W, f^ogan, F. Vater, .1. Harrington. J. W. Bock (hon. sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Land on Eyre’s Peninsula.-- :Mt'ssrs. Hall and Kaerger reported at length 
on their inspection of land on Eyre’s Peninsula open for selection. Members 
generally Avere of opinion that on ne<-onnt of the land being thickly covered 
with brush and infested with vermin, and, in addition, timber for fencing 
being scarce, the locality required men Avltli some cat)ltal to Avork It with any 
reasonable ])j*ospect of success. 


Yorketown. July 12. 

Present- Messrs. J. Kotli (chair). J. .lung. (’. Domaselnma, (\ Anderson, 
S. Vanstone, (L Bull, B. Lloyd, (’. H. Davey. H. NeAviiold. and J. Davey (hon. 
sec.). ■ ‘ ' 

Annual Report.- The hon. se<*retary r^'ported that during the past year 
eleven meetings liad been held, Avith an average atten||inf*e of seA’en members. 
Several papers had been read, including some read at other branch meetings, 
and printed in The Journal of Agriculture. Messrs. B. IJoyd and R. Newbold 
Avere deeded Fhalrman and hon. 'secretary for ensuing 3"eiir. 


Mount GamMer, July 12. 

Present.— Messrs. W. :Mit(*heU (chair), A. J. Wedd, .7. Watson, ,7. C. RuAvoldt, 
W. BarroAvs. W. J. T. (’larkc, T. H, Williams, T, Edwards, D. Norman, sen., 
M. C’. Wilson, 1). Norman, jiin., and E. I^ewis (hon. sec.). 

(reneral Secretary.— Members expressed their appreciation of the services 
rendered by the late Cxeneral Secretary, and regretted that it had been neces- 
sary for him to sever his (joiinectlon with the Bureau. 
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litilizatioii of Waste Lands.— Mr. Wetld read a paper on “How to Make Use 
of Our Waste Lands” to the following ett'eet: — 

1 think onj of our farinern, with poor san(i.\ and fernj' ]and«, that the\ count is 
uselewh, may, by planting timber on it, make ft the* most useful and profitable part o 
their farm. Tlie ruH-es^aty lor planting timber is plain to any one who will just travel 
over the district, for our native forest has all diseippeared, iind tht land has now be- 
come an o]ien jilain. No doubt this will mateiially affect our rainfall, and to a great 
extent alter our climate. I would sitronglj recommend planting wattle trees, for they 
aie (juick growing, and fonn a good hliade and shelter lor etock, besides becoming 
very profitable to the grower after a few yeais. As regards tlie sort of wattle to plant 
it will depend somewhat upon the *«oil ami the part of the distnct needed to be plantca 
Mr. Pick, of (*ar<»line, strongly rmmmiend.- the luoad leal Idack or ^oJden wattle 
He plantt*d 160 acres of them on very poor siindy soil not worth 1/ per acre rent, and 
in nine or ten years he hasi struiped two and a halt tons of bark per acre, and sold 
the bark for .IM per ton. The cost of stripping depends iiixm the size of tlie trees. In 
small trees it costs 30' jier ton, and 25/ where the trees are larger, and thus pioviiig 
that it will i>ay, for he has receixed a return of £l iier acre jier year for the nine 
years after paying all exiwnses. Mr. Ibi<‘knell, ol Dartmoor, does not like this wattle, 
in his district it does not do nearlx so well as in t.he hills near Adelaide. The feather 
leaf or district wattle does much better with him. It grows so much fa'*ter and xvill 
give a better retuni in bark, for trom ten-yeai-old troc‘s in sandy land he gets aba it 
live tou^^ <if bark to the acre, and pays 25/ per ion lor stripping and making into 
bundles, 'i he trees of this xvattle need not be planted nearly «<> closely together as 
the {ircad leal. Ihey should be jilanted about 20 It. ajiart or KM) trees* to the acre, but 
the difficulty is that thex arc siduect to the blight, and the rabbits eat them 
off when they lirst come out of the ground Somo jicople run plougih 
furrows about 10 ft. apart, and then diop the seed in the du^ 
tance that it suits liest, and otiitn’s dib the seeil in, whilst some sow broadcast. 

I think that the plough is best m clear land and dibbing in rough land, fhe seed must 
be boileil loi aliout two minutes, then put in a flannel, and kept for a few days until 
it is about to bural. Soxv in cool, damp xxeather, or else if the seed is left to dry 
it will be spoilt It takes about U lb. to the acre of the broad leaf andohout half that 
amount of the fwither leaf. A man xvith a pair of horses can plant several acres in a 
day with a. lad to drop the seed in the furrow liehmd liim, or a man can dib in about 
three acres per day. 'J he cost of seed is about 6 d. per tlx I feel sure tliat the .stringy- 
bark, one of the most durable of our native timber, will alsio jiav well if our farmers 
would only iml in a fexv axTCs m some of their most sandy soil, in a few years it 
would grow into a forest of valuable timber^ the dcMiiand for xvfi ch cannot be suiiplied 
out of our natural forests. The need is euioly obtainable, or they could get thousands 
of ><)uiig ])lants after a tire had passtxl over the lorest xvhere the sitringybark once 
grew, i here is also tiie redgum, xvhich doe^ well in almost any soil in this district, 
and i.s a most valuable timber for many purposes. I’here is a number of other sorts 
of tiees that would do xvell, sucli as sheoak, blackwood, and I^nus insigms. 1 i 0 i*i 
confident that the latter will become of value lor timber iti the future. The leasoii 
why tlie [line is not lookeil u|X)n uith faxour ih, I believe, that it has been [ilanted 
in the wrong pla<*e. Peo[>le have planted it around their gardens and houses, and it 
has roblied the garden of all nounshment and become a nuisance; but if it had been 
planted around the stockyard or in some corner it xvould have bec-ome a blessing and 
not a nuisance. All the above timbers xviU grow on our most sandy and poorest soils, 
and do au^ay xvith tlie excuses that tlie farmers cannot s[>are the good land for tree 
planting. 

A good disrii»sioii ensued. It was luentioned that although the silver wattle 
might not he as rich in taiiin as the broadleaf, buyers made no difference in 
price, and conseipiently the yield was of most concern to the grower. The 
broadleaf wattle grew to 20 ft. or more in height in this locality, but the bark 
was not so thick as that grown round Adelaide. Mr. Edwards said as soon 
as the brown galls were noticed on the trees the bark should be stripped, as 
the trees make little growth when attacked by galls. Messrs. Williams and 
Norman referred to the beneficial effect of trees on the climate, and the 
necessity for tree planting hy landowners. 

Worms in Horses. — Mr. Williams tallied tumour from horse’s stomach badly 
infested by worms. For worms in liorses he advised turpentine or special 
worm powders given in milk. 

Milk Fever. — Mr. Williams tabled remedy for milk fever in cows published 
recently in Western Australia. This was half a bottle of brandy or whisky 
and the same quantity of raw linseed oil, well mixed, and given in one dose. 
The writer mentioned several seyeiv cases that he had successfully treated In 
this way. Mr. Edwards gave (»arhoiiate of soda as soon as any Indications 
of fever were noticed. Mr. liuwoldt gave strong coffee and carbouate of soda 
in similar eases. 
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Lyndoch, July 17. 

Present Messrs. 11. Kennedy (eliair). It. Koss, W. Rushall, jun.» H. Spriug- 

bett, W. J. Spriugbett, and J. Mitchell (hon. sec.). 

Orchai'd Cultivation and Pruning.- The Chairman reported visit by Mr. G. 
Quinn on Julv Avlu*n he gave practical demonstrations in the pruning or 
Iruit trees. At the same time the Australasian Implement Company sent 
several orchard cultivators, and gave working tests of same. A considerable 
number of visitors were present, and an instructive day was spent. In tlie 
evening Mr. (iuinn gave an address on manui’es. 


Boothby* July 24. 

i^ivsent— Messrs. J. T. Whyte (chairh It. Cam, H. S. Itobinson, W. Sims, T. 
Sims, W. B. McEwen, A. A. Turnbull (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

(Teneral Secretary. — Uegret was expressed at the resignation of the late 
General Secretary, the members being of opinion that his resignation was 
a severe loss to the agricultural t*ommuuity. 

Idanting Viues.--Mr. Sims wished to know best time to plant vines and 
depth to plant. [Plant rooted vines as soon after fall of leaves as possible. 
June and July the best ujonths in most districts. — Ed.J 

Supei'phosphates for Vegetables. — Discussion took place on best way to 
apply super, to vegetable crops, some members having had poor results from 
it. It was thought that this was due to application of too heavy dressings. 
Mr. Sims preferred to aj^ply it in water, dissolving a tablespoonful in a gallon 
of water and aijply at time of sowing. [Super, can be used as a liquid manure 
at any time during the growth of the crops, and good results may be obtained 
by dusting it along the rows, hoeing it in, and then watering.— Ed. | 


Stansbury, July 5. 

1‘resent — Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, J. Antonio, A. Agnew, 
C. Faulkner, J. Henderson, J. Sherrill’, and P. Cornish (hon. sec.). 

Wool Class. — It Avas decided to endeavour to arrange for class on wool- 
classing, under the instruction of Mr. George Jeffrey, Wool Instructor to 
School of Mines. 

Ih’uiiiiig Match. — A vine-pruning contest and exhibition of orchard cultiva- 
tion was held in connection with the branch on July 9 in Mr. H. C. Pitt’s vine- 
yard. There were a fair luimber of competitors, and great Interest was taken 
in the work done. Messrs. Clutterbuck Brothers and the Australasian Iin- 
piemeiit Company shoAved orchard ploughs and cultivators at work. 


Forest Bang’s, July 17. 

Ibesenl — Messrs. G, Monks (chair), A. Green, J. Green, F. Mason, J. N ickers, 
H. Green, It. (ireen, It. E. ToAvnsend, E. Rowley, W. McLaren, II. Waters, J. 
G. Rogers, and F. Green (hon. secretary). 

Confei'euce. — It Avas decided to ask Professor Towar to give a paper on *‘Cul- 
- tlvation of the Soil” on the basis of a 35-inch rainfall, and Mr. George Quinn 
one on “Arsenical Spraying,” at Gie Conference of Hills Branches, to be held 
at Foi’est Range in October. 

Worms In IMgs. — Mr. Walters asked for remedy for this complaint. (rGis e a 
dessertspoonful of tui^ps in half a pint linseed oil, and a few hours laier give 
half dram each of sulphur and sulphate of iron in a pint of linseed tea. For 
young pigs give a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron two or three times in the 
food.— Ed.] 

Wounds on Fruit Trees.— Mr. H. Green Avished to know best treatment of 
large u/ounds on apple trees to prevent decay. [Clean the wounds with a 
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shall) knife and paint with ordinary lead paint. A piece of sacking round the 
wound to shade it helps the healinj? proees.s. — Ed.] 

Plums.— Mr. It. (ireen read a paper on “(Grow ing Plums.” He did not con- 
sider it paid to gi’ow plums for 9d. or 1/ p<H* case. Too many Black Diamond 
and Prince Englebert plums are grown; they are heavy bearers, and not appre- 
ciated l)y the Jam manufa(*1urers. as they require too much sugar.. They 
only fetch a low price- so Ioav, in fact, that often it does not pay to pick 
ami cart to the factories. Many gardeners say. liow’ever, they bear every 
year and lieavily, but they lose sight of the fact that they cause a glut and re- 
duce prices for the better sorts. If the gardeners w’ere to cut these kinds 
down and work them to (i olden Drop, Gret*n (rage, Reine Victoria, and others 
thev would get better prices, even with smaller crops, and less work in earn- 
ing’ it. 


Hartley, July 18. 

Present — Messrs. J. Stanton (chair), W. Klenke. A. Thiele, H. Reimers, A. 
Jaeiisch, T. .laensch, and B. Wuiidersitz (hon. secretary). 

Dairying. — Mr. J. Jaenscli forw'arded a paper in wiiich he advocated the 
purcliase by the members of a pure bred I)ull of a good dairying strain. He 
did not consider the Holstein suited to this locality, while the progeny of the 
Jersey or Alderney were useless for beef. He thought the Shorthorn the best 
for their requirements, ^lembers generally w'eiv of the same opinion, and it 
was decided to make emiuiries concerning cost of good bull, and w^hether the 
department W’ould assist the branch in the matter. 


Mannum, July 22. 

Present -Messrs. J. G. Preiss (ehaiiu, J. W. Walker, B. Baseby. F. B. 
Schuetze, J. W. Haby, E. A. Ranim, J. A. Schulze, and W. G. Wilson (hon. sec- 
retary). 

Utiic(*rs.“ Mr. W. H. Quartly tendered his resignation as hon. secretary, as 
he had left the district. ]Mr. W. G. Wilson was appointed to the vacant posi- 
tion. 

Manure Deposit.r— Mr. Walker reported that a dei)osit on the banks of the 
river at Stone Wall was being worked by Mr. H. A. Giles, of Mount Pleasant, 
who had already removed a considerable quantity of material which he in- 
tended to use as manure. 

Best Wheats. —Discussion took place on best wheats to grow for milling. 
Members w'ere of opinion that the testing mill at Koseworthy should be 
erected and put In working order to enable farmers to have wheat tested. 
[The mill is to be erected at the School of Mines, Adelaide, at an early date. — 
Ed.] 

Foxes. — It w'as reported that foxes had been noticed in the district. 


Mallala, July 14. 

Present — Messrs. F, M. Worden (chair), H. B. Moody, James Nairn, T. Ne- 
vin. J. Jenkins, M. H. East, A. Moody. W. R. Stephenson (hon. secretaiT). and 
three visitors. 

Shelter for Cattle and Implements.— -Mr. H. B. Moody read a paper on this 
subject to the following effect;— 

Do fanners pay suflScient attention to the housing and sbeltenng of their live stock, 
or do they take enough care of their farm implements, are questions that might occur 
to a cursory visitor to this State, and it mkht be thought by such a person that in this 
salubrious climate there is little need for the former. Those who have had expe:'ence 
in the management of stock will readily admit that while it is possible for stock to 
exist in bleak open ffelds on a fkir amount of food, no good results must be expected 
vnle^ the animals can find protection from either heat or cold. How such shelter 
can be cheapest and best supplied is a subject of much importance, and one that 
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cannot be neglected if 've wiph to make our tarm-^ comfortable and prosperous 
With tluwe who can aflcud to build Ixirns and sheds of stone and imn the task is 
c oniparati velv an ca*v one, but I %vould not again s(|)end v^erj' much in making i^alls 
of fetone or iron, as ni the majority ot ln.^tances the money eo expende<l would be 
))ut to much giealcr <idvantage in looting a larger area, making a shed adeciuate to 
the general re(juireinent« of thin climate, and jirovuiing more catchment for water. 
Though far from jiictiiresiiue, the straw shed has many good points to recommend 
it, and much tliat is too fre<iuentl\ un.sightly alanit it could t>e iinpitived, with a 
little care and judgment in its construction. Forks or props that are intended to 
carry the caves instt^d of being under them, wdiere they would receive protection 
theilisclv'Cf' from the weather, arc otten found a foot or more l>eyond. Large quari' 
titles ot wood are placed on toj) to keeji the wind from blowing off the straw, . dding 
much weight to the ratters, and cuusing them to sag, when at very little expeii^.e the 
wliole root could he covei*ed with wire-hetting, which w^oiild also prevent the poultrj^ 
i’loin disturbing the straw’. .Vnother common error is, the centre lorks are too <fi »rt, 
and in a vam effort to raise the roof in the middle too much straw is piled on, with 
tile result that a heavy rain torces the forks further into the ground. Where forks 
cannot he got long enough for the middle rows, it is, better to substitute a stt"aight 
pole, making a cross head with a short piece half morticed laul bolted to tli»' }>ole. 
'I'he rjdge-i>olew <1111 be hxfKl to this by nlacing one each side of the pole, and spiking 
lliem to the cniss jiiece, or to the iioJe ilsell. Immediately over the forks, and 
extending from the ridge to the wall plate, good stout pieces should be laid, "jiiked 
(oj) and botiom, and allowed to prtoject at least two feet over the w^all plates. The 
spaces between these can be filled up with light jiandlels, about li m. in diameter, 
placed ahont one fo<it apart. A good plan is to put a good strong pieu‘o of .imber 
nver and across the jiamUels, alnnit midway between the rows of forks, and rt**'(irig on 
the stronger pieces that have been spiked to the ridge and w^all plate. This W'lil Jiave 
the effoi't of concentrating the w’eiglit of the straw over the forks. Where a difficultv 
IS found in getting sufficient small timber to form the parallels, larger ])ieces may 
be pkiced about 'two feet apart, and the whole framework covered with a siiuil’ 
mesh w’lre'iietting, which will take the place of the timber, and also exclude the 
sparrow from the straw in the ixiof. 1 consider it the better way to roof with loo-t 
straw, ami, if ixjssible, to put all that rt*<juired on at one lime, us it tlien all settles 
ilow’ii togetlicj. 

Trees of almost any kind serve in the summer to coul the air, aiul give sliade, bur. 
unfortimately, the sugar gum, which does so well on clav land, ow'ing to tlie hare 
ness of its trunk, dots 4 not afford in-iich shelter for stock during winter. Afnran 
box thoin dm‘s vvell in almost any sod, makes u splendid fence, an ideal shelter for 
iambs, might often serve to prevent a sand drift, and it is said tlwit p udtry tln ive 
on its leaves and benies. (Tliih is so.— Kd.j >Jatural scrub, where not thick 
enough to prev'ent the grass from growing, shoulld be allowed to remain on a 
portion of tlie farm until lietter shelter has been provided to take its place. free 
Jucern, it protected from the stock, will make a good breakvvind, and in a Mine of 
drought niiglit be the means of saving many animals from wtarvation. llurnmg the 
straw where tlie stripper has been used to harvest the crop has little to recommend 
ic. In cdl jiaddocks that are bare of other tthelter a good big stack of straws should 
he got higether and allowed to settle down tight liefore allovving the cattle to have 
<K'C^ to it, vv’hen it will be found they derive much condort as well aw a part of thei* 
food, and will gradually <*oovert it into a valuable quantity of manure. t'attle 
require to lay down at night, and during cold weather, and will generally look for i 
heap of .straw or chaff, or some other decaying vegrtation which creiites warmth 
(luring decomposition, and unlesw these comtorta receive the attenvion of their 
owners, many good results that might otherud'-e be attained will still be watumg. 


Davenportf July 9. 

Preftciit—Messrs. W. J. Tremlmtli (chair). F. Pybiis, F. B. Rathbone, W. 
HodHhoii, sen., 1). J. Brown, A. McDonald. T. McDowell, T. Trottman, J. 
Roberts, .1. Holdsworth, and J. E. T.^cky (hon. sec.). 

Minor Industries.— :Mr. Hathlione rcad a paper on this subject to following 
effect:— 

It hae struck me in connection with this branch of the Bureau that of all our members 
only tt^e are engaged in the pursuit to which the Bureau owes its origin. Why if 
:hisr Is it because those members who do not belong to the agricultural or pistoraw 
profeMion have gained sufficjent knowledge from their amateur attempts to convince 
them that it is more profitable to be a mechanic or a busanesa man, than to endeavour 
to make a living from the soil? No doubt in theory the life on the land is the ideal 
on^ wt in practice, I am ^raid, it is not fiuch a rosy one as many of us could desire. 
Certam it la that of all the members we have had and now have in this branch 1 
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do not think there is one who has, or who is likely to throw up, hit, present iiieanb 
of ‘livelihood and devote himself to the soil. It is, therefore, 1 think, with jfi eat <lim- 
dence we should seek to dictate to those who eam their living from the land; ho’iV they 
are to do their work? This part of the country never has been nor ever shall be, undei 
exiHiing climatic conditions, suita-ble for ngricultural pursuits: and. I regard it noth- 
ing short of disastrous that so much land has been denuded of timber and natural iecfi 
in order to bring it undei the jilough. Ilie driftsand. winch is becoming such a serious 
question, in inaiidy <lue to the abow, and unless this speeiliJy rec*ogTnsed and an 
effort made to stop the iirocess we shall hnd that for every acre tyrought into cuUiva* 
tiun ten will be destroyed by <lrift. Ilie positi<Mi is thus narrowed down to tlie fact 
that the only thing we (‘an (io !•< to engage in these pursuits as a hobby, and not with 
any idea of nroilt. Whilst gardetnng and jioultrv raiHiug are interesting and 'lealthy 
liumuits, and forming pleading relaxatiotn from our ordinary business, chere are several 
other industries wliK-h might profitably and ])leasiirahly engage our spare time. Fnc 
other day I Ixiught tw^o flower jiots at 9d. each, also a bread crock, lor which 1 had 
to pay 10/t). The material of these was common claj, ]>erliaps worth Id., and the 
labour and cost of making was very small. Tt wtmld be a. very interesting hobby for 
any one to get a work on pottery -making, and exiieriment with the different ilays m 
tl>e district, and Hee if he could not turn out a few articles ot every-day use. Tlu c^t 
of a potter’s wheel 4Ufi jimctically ml, and, provided a man can get the suitable material, 
the cost of a kiln is very small. 1 am certain there would be enough demand in this 
town alone to keep a man emidoyed in his si»ai‘e time for many a month. Again, how 
many of us gixiw seeds? Wo all know h<u\‘ small a <iuantity of seed, either ri<aver or 
vegetable, we get for ikl. to 6d. J believe that seeds grown in this/ district would in 
time give fur better results than those grown in ])iaces where the rainfall is greater, 
provided care were taken in their selection. The same applies to jilants. If any one 
would devote his spare time to raising seedlings a market iw/iild tollou At present 
it may he said there is no demand, but that is becauf>(e there is no supfily. Any one 
who wants plants or seeds buys the former in Adelaide and the latter at the same place 
or at the local store, simply because^ you can’t get them ebewhere. Tanning m anotlier 
lecreation whicli could ho jirofiUibly indulged in. Kangaroos, wallabies), opossuiic., and 
euros are all caught locally, and the wattle irtn? flounshe**, but lias any one seen even 
a rug iirocluced locally? 1 nave enumerated only a few pursuits which I believe might 
be j)led.surabl> and profilalily indulged in; but, in conclusion, 1 would nke to hroA 
-out one item as food f</i’ thought. At a Bureau meeting a farmer or gardener is ex- 
pected to tell all In* knows ae to the condition of anything he may grow or exhibit. 
tie 0 |)ens ln« soul, so to s|«ak, and confides his methods and procedure to his con- 
freres. Tins is expected. \ow in this, branch we have a numbtT who make their 
living by some handicraii. It may not be jiossible for them to give us heie an exj posi- 
tion of their woik, but fiupix)se they in turn uu’ite us to their respective workshops, 
the iionworker can show us how to weld iron and temf>er tools, he <*aii explun and 
demonstrate the art of shoeing a horse; the whitesmith can give a practical ex)>osition 
of tire use of the soldering irx>n, and the uses and reason of the fluxes emplovecl; the 
woodworker eari show the advantages of dovetuiJing over nailing, and the u..e and 
^"Usc of the ghiepot; and so on with all w^ho do not get their living from Uie eoil. 

.f ifjnner giv^es his knowledge without stint to those not engaged in working the 
•eoils; how will it be for them to impart eome of their knowledge to tlio^e Avho do. 


Saddleworth, July 18. 

IM’espiit— Messrs. .1. H. Frost (chair), (I. Benger, J. P. Daley, J. H. Kcker- 
raaiiii, W. Haniiaford, W. Heaslip, F. PUieckhaliii, J. Scales, F. Waddy, F. 
Ooleiiiaii (lion, sec.), and one visitor. 

Question Box.-~-A inmiber of <iuestions were askt'd and answered. 

Stock Inspectors. — Members were advised that the services of the Inspectors 
of Stock were available free of charge. 

Local Fertilizt^rs. — Members were unable to say whether locally manufac- 
tured ferlilizers were better than the Imported, as few had tried both. [The 
analyses published by the Inspector of Fertilizers show which manures are 
of the highest quail ty.—Kd.l For wheat some members preferred a slower 
acting manure than for hay crops. On black land guano super, was much 
approved of; on red land mineral super, or Thomas phosphate are favoured. 

Wheat Standard. — This branch favours the standard sample of wheat l>eing 
fixed not later than December 15 in each year. Most members were in favour 
of a standard. 

Calves as Vealers.— It was considered unprofitable to raise young bull calves 
as vealers where pigs are kept. 
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Stubbli^ Biiniiiijr. -For onrly gi*een food stubble luirning was recommended 
by some uiombers. 

r.Htn* Ffillowinj:. Late fallowing is eoiisidered inferior to early fallowing 
for tile followiiig.n‘}isons:~Tbere is less opportunity for weed seeds to ger- 
minate, l«‘ss rain rtMielies the subsoil; there is less eirculation of air and mois- 
ture anti opi)ortunity for inert plant foods^to be<*ome converted into soluble 
forms by tin* action of microbes and ferments. Instances of greatly increased 
yields due »o early fallowing were given by several members. 

Fertilizei's Injuring Seeds.— In respect to probability of the germinating 
powers of seeds being injured through i'ontact with fertilizers, most of the 
members were of opinion that uiuh r ordinary conditions with the light dress- 
ings gein*rally applied the seed would not be injured. 

Discnssiiig the Journal.— Mr. Adams read a paper on “Hints on Method in 
discussing The Journal and Imiu’oving the Meetings of the Bureau:’’ — 

ArrjugiDg the subjects of The Journal roughly, we tiiid them under tlie foPowing 
heads. — ( ultivation. J:k*eds: varieties, qualities, and treatment for diseases. Fertilizers; 
composition, qualities, and uses. Harvesting: hay, wheat, and other crops. Imple- 
ments and machinery. Improvements: buildings, tence«. and gates, dams, &c. 
Fruitgrowing and vinegrowing. Horse htock: breeds and health. Cattle: breed?, and 
dairying. Pig.s: breeds and baeon-cur.ng. Sheep: breeds and wool. Poultry: bieeds, 
disease^, and reaniic lor market, &e. Forestry: hedgesn, fodder plants. Noxious weptls 
and plants. Misc'ellaneous, including costs, markets, and general information. I’hii 
airangeiuent makes a total of 15 divisions into Avhich the work may be divided, making 
a subjec t for each O'ue of a Ihireau of 15 memi>ers. The importance of the vanou*' divi- 
sions will not he ecjiial in the minds of every person, nor will they have the sMiiie value 
ill every locality, but it is very obvums that any s.vstematio metliod of work, if carried 
out earne.stly, is of considerably greater benefit than a haphazard and indefinite course 
of procedure, and will be immensely more effective and complete as well as more plea- 
surable to all concerned. Let the work of searching out the various points of interest 
be arranged on the plan of a subject or division of a siib]ei‘t for each member; then the 
one whose special duty it is to looik for, say, cultivation of the land, looks for anything 
to be found on that particular suly^ect, ana if be is not impressed with any one’s views 
as expressed in some portion of The Journal, either for or against, l^t him state to 
the meeting bis approbation or otherwise of that particular view of the subject, ^nd so 
load a discussion on that point. These discussions should be limited to, say, five 
minutes, as if Ux) long the tune required for other t^ics would be trench^ on; but 
if thought expedient any topic might be made the subject of a specially prepared paper 
or speech for a future meeting. The member m charge of a subject or division of a sub- 
ject could prepare himself to answer questions on his particular topic, and look up any 
special point which miw not be satisfactorily answered at any meeting offhand Ot 
course, tfiis implies a ‘^Question Box,’’ which is a capital plan for eliciting information, 
and for diTCcting special attention to important subjects. The member whose duty it is 
to look up the question would make every endeavour to arrive at a complete solut on of 
any question to any reaeooable extent, for his owm information as well as for the benefit 
of his felloAv-niembers. In addition to the di.scussion of The Journal, Uie mem tiers who 
have Kjiecial charge of any topic siliould make that subject a speciiQl study, and be called 
upon from time to time to contribute a specially preparecl papei* or speech on the 
tojuc. Of course, all, members would read any portion, or all of The Journal, as t.me or 
inclination may impel them to do for their own information. The one great argu 
ment in favour of the systematising of the study and discussion of The Journal is that 
the work w<mld be in that manner allotted to some one, and not left to chance or 
caprice, and there would be no overlapping nor missing of any needful point of interest. 
Jt would not necoftfiarily mean that every member must study every subject or division’ 
but every member would, by this plan, have some assistance from at least a section 
ot his fellow-membei’s in the study of the subjec‘t he desiree to become more acquainted 
with. 


Port Germeln, July 19. 

Presoiit—Mossrs. G. Stone (chair), B. G. Bleisingr, H. Kingcome, D. Thomson, 
W. Holman, W. Head, A. H. Thomas, J. K. Deer, J. R. Oluyas,'0. O’Loughlln, 
and G. F. Stelnthal (hon. sec.). 

General Secretary. — Regret at the resignation of Mr. Molineux and apprecia- 
tion of his work were expressed by the members. 

Fertilizers,— The bon. secretary read extract from The Australasian dealing 
with fertilizers,. and an Interesting discussion ensued. Local experiences In 
the use of fertilizers were well ventilated. 
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Pyap, July 16. 

Present " Messrs. W. <\ Uodsers (chair), J. Holt, J. Rowes, W. Axon, E. 
Holvinson, <\ Rlllett, F. Thiel**, H. H. Mills, R. T. H. Cox secretary), and 
three visitors. 

Vitality *)f Vegetable Seeds.- - :Mi\ Robinson read extract from Journal deal- 
ing with this subject, and an interesting di.scussion ensued. The members 
were generally of opinion that tw’o years Avas quite long ejiough to risk 
keeping vegetable seeds. 

Thill Seeding. — Members were of ojilnion that as the rainfall w^as so deti- 
**ient in this district thi<*k s**<*ding of wiieat Avas not advisable. 

liantiug Vines. — In reply to (|uestion as to treatment of vine cuttings, mem- 
b**rs Avere of oiiinion that it Avas best to bury the vines until springtime, and 
tlien plant out 0 in, apart in roAVs and Avater Avt*ll during the summer. For 
idanting out in the vineyard 1) ft. by 0 ft., or 10 ft. by 8 ft., Avith intermediate 
I'ondways Avas favour(*d. 


Booleroo Centre, July 18. 

Pres**nt .Messrs. M’. II. Not tie (<‘hair). Dr. Steven, J. Repper, S. T. Parsons, 
and F. .McMartin (lion. .s<*<*). 

Annual Report.-- T**n m«*etings h*‘Ul during the year, Avith average atten- 
dance of o\er nliu*. Eight pap<*rs have been r**ad and discussed. 

General Secretary R**gret was «‘Xj»r**sse<l at causes ueces.sitating the re- 
signation of Mr. Molint‘UX, mrmibers i>eing of ojiinion that his seiwices had 
lieen of great vain**, not only to the memiiers of the Bureau, but to the pro- 
ducers of the State generally. 

Keeping Land Clean. -The Cliairman initiated discussion *>n this subject. 
He only crops Ids land oiK*e in three years, and keei)s sheep to graze on it, 
and yet duds A\"(*ed8 likt' the native poppy, sheep Aveed, and others on the 
increas**. Mr. R<‘j)per consider*?d tlie late rains and dry spring AA^^ather ex- 
pt‘rien(*cMl of r*‘cent y(»nrs Avere to a great extent responsible for the Aveedi- 
n<‘SH of tin* Avln^at c-rops. Mr. Parsons w^as fallowing this year A^dth the 
scanner. Ids oljject being to cover the seeds of A\’eeds only to a shalloAV depth 
to induce germination, and th(‘n rew’ork the land to clean it. 


Brinkworth, June 20. 

ITesent- Messrs. A. L. McEAvin (chair), J. F. EAT*rc*tt. W. M'elke, II. J. 
^^'elke, A. W. Morrison, W, H. Pearce, J. Cross, J. Stott (hon. secretary), and 
four Aisltors. 

Officers. — Messrs. A. L. McEwdn and J. Stott AA^ere re-elected (’hairman and 
hon. secretary respectively, and Mr. J. Cross elected Vice-Chairman. 

Complete Uarvestei’s.- At previous meeting Mr. Morrison read the following 
paper on this subject: — 

As we are always on the watch for the best W’ay to carry out agikultural opera 
lions. I will give ray e(xperien<*e of the harvester I purchased last year. 1 am (juite 
satisfied with the working oi the machine. The draught is no more than many of 
our ordinary strippers, four horses w'orking it easily, the machine bnn^jring m the 
grain in a splendid marketable condition. I Avould not like to go back to ''tr pper 
and winnower. I cannot ooraplain about loss of grain; in fact, 1 aru I gamed 
in this respect, and never bad a better cleaned sample. We had no headings to 
bother us, as they had to go back till beaten out. We stripped and cleaned with 
the machine 131 b^s of red straw wiieat, and all the offal we had wub one half bag 
of small wheat. This variety was affected with rust. Dart’s Imperial, which was 
not so much fldfected with rust, had less offal, and the harvester made a splendid 
job of it. We saved the greater jiart of the chaff, and by a little more tixh'g up 
could save the lot. We started very early in the morning, and often it Ava® so 
d^p, the chaff would not leave the rib of the head, and on pi<iving some of it 
off and rubbing it in the hand there was no grain to be found. The mach ne is 
so simple and strongly built that 1 see nothing in the way of its laetiiig for years. It 
me nothing for duplicates, and is as good as when purchased. 1 thought 
the dust and chaff would be very troublesome, but as it is blown out in rear away 
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from the driver, it is no worse tiiaii from an ordinary fc^tripper. In my opiiilon, the 
harvester i« the coininjj maeliine. I do not sa\ that u iiiuii liaving good maeliiiies is 
goin^i to tlirow them ii\Vd> and buy harvesters, but as tlie ordinary machines 
worn out, replace them with the harvester. Jt has been said that it will do awaj 
with a lot ol lalMUir. but tlie same has lieeii said about every labour-saving machin* 
that coiufcs on the larm. 1 hold that the film ^or man wlio brings out any machine 
or iiui>JemetJt that udi do its work well and lighten the labour on the «oil goes a long 
way to settle the vexed question ol how to keep the boys on the farm. 

M(‘inbt‘rs on the whole wen* cleeldetlly favourable to the new machine, but 
hold that if a fanner has a striiiper in gfooil order it would l)e a mistake to dis- 
card it and cast jiside a niachiiie representing n considerable amount of money. 


Inkerman, July 17. 

l*i(‘s«*nt— Messrs. J. Sampson (chair), A. Tozit, F. C. Smart, W. Board, D* 
Fraser, K. Kennedy. W. W. ^^lugford, J. Lominan, C. E. Daniel (lion, sec.), and 
one visitor. 

(Jeneral Secretaiy. — K egret was expressed at resignation of Mr. Molineux, 
w ho, in the opinion of members, had done a great work for the farmers of the 
State. 

Horses. -Mr. Loniman initiated diseiission on the horse to keep and horse 
not to ki‘ep. He (‘onsid(‘re<l that the horsi‘ they should keep should be one 
that you eould lay a board on its back and touch the rump, wither, and poll. 
This horse, properly broken and handled, will prove staunch and reliable. The 
farmer should not keep the horse wdth full glassy eye, arched neck, high step, 
flash, show’y look, and with hcqul carried high. Such a horse is seldom 
staunch, and although it may get over more ground in a day than the other it 
will look the worse at night, and If spelled for a few’^ days the plough will have 
to be pulled out of the ground before he will start. Great care should be 
given to the selection of both sire and dam for breeding puiposes. Mr. Kenne- 
dy also objected to the horse holding his head high when starting, but liked an 
animal with arched neck, flue head, and bright eye. Mr. Smart said the 
farmer with a limited number of mares and the class of stallions travelling 
the district had little choice iii the matter. Mr. Lommaii said he found the 
kwel topped horses usually had good shoulders for the (*ollar, whereas one 
with arched neck and high wither genera IJy had w^edge-shaped shoulders. 
Members agreed that the State was losing ground as regards draught stock, 
through absence of importations of good animals. 

Water Supply. — It was agreed that the district would benefit imrneiisely 
from a permanent supply of water, and it w^‘^s decided to support proposals 
to secure water from the Barossa scheme. 


Reeves Plains, July 18. 

rresent— Messrs. W, H. George (chair), J. G. Folland, W. Cawrse, B. Han- 
cock. U. H. Oliver, II. Day, W. Day. A. Arnold, M. Rechter, J. McCord (hon. 
secretary), and several visitors. 

Fallowing.—- Mr. W. Day read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

To grow wheat or hay sucoefisfully in this district it is necessary to fallow'. Tfws 
land must be ploughed or loosened up in some way, so that it can absorb and retain 
the nioiKture. Plouii^> any siticky or loose soil before the winter rain, as the work is 
inofe easily and quickly* done then, the horses being stronger, and the days 
longer. I do not recoininend ploughing dry in sandy eod, as it does not w'^ork as 
w'ell afterwards. After seeding is nnished, fallowing should be commenced as soon 
as possible. To get over the ground quickly while it is wet. and ploughing, is 
heavy work, scarify the ground, especially stubble land, as the latter does not plough 
very w^eJl when it m loose and wet. ^arifv it once, and then leave for a month or 
six weeks before going over it again, if you want to work the ground deeply, 
take up every other tme in the scarifier tq reduce the draught. It will do Just 
as good worJw this way, the main object being to loosen the ground and bury any 
seeds, t do not think it necessary to plough or scarify more than three or foui 
inches deep. After fallowing is nnished, or perhaps before, harrow ivell. Har- 
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rowing is very beneficial if done at tl>e proper time, ai^ it not only kills a lot of 
weeds, but helpe to get the fallow in good order. I do not favour rolling fallow 
unless it is ploughed late, and is dry and cloddy. Even then harrows will do more 
l^ood if worked after a ram suflioient to soften the clod*^. I do not think after 
working of fallow i« necessary, except to keep tl»e weeds down. A scant ying is 
qnite sufficient if done in October, but early tallow will generally want more tnan 
that. Sandy or li^ht land should be workwl as little as possible it is better to 
fallow it later than heavy land. I>> not work the tallow when it is dry and dusty 
if it can be avoided. *We often get eome showery weather or a thunderstorm 
in the summer, and any woi’kmg tiwt i^ necessary should be done immediately 
after rain. Much depends on the sort of plxiugh used in fallowing on the <li£Ferefit 
aorts of land. Alost of ue are used to the long mould board and coulter, like those 
on Howard^s and lianeoine's ploughs. I think these are quite unnec'eesary, a short 
board being far before them. It will turn the work quite as well, and break the soil 
up much more, saving a lot of labour, and making the draught much lighter. Another 
thing, most ploughs are made too heavy; quite out of projiortion of the work that is 
required of them. 

Mr. Hancock did not believe in dry fallow; far better results were obtained 
if the land is ploughed when wet. Working was the main thing; fallow land 
could not he worked too much. He would keep the harrows light up to tlie 
plough. Mr. Arnold would have fallowing hnished by the end of July, but 
did not believe in too much working. He thought 3 in. deep enough to plough. 
Mr. Hechter said dry fallowing gave good results, but the land w^ould require 
a great deal of Avorking when AA’et. Scarifying would do on light land, but 
not on heavy soils. The newer ploughs were lighter and better than the 
Old-fashioned kinds. Mr. P\)llaiid admitted that early fallowing gave the best 
crops, but if niiich stock is kept early fallowing is impossible, as the feed did 
not grow until late. He did not believe in deep working. Mr. Dliver found 
scarifying made more work than ploughing, but it was the best way to clean 
the land. He believed in summer fallowing. The Chairman said everything 
depended on the soil to Ik* treated: different soils required to be worked diffe- 
rently. August was time <»nough to finish fallowing. Mr. H. Day did not har- 
row sandy soil, nor did he agree with the paper as to summer fallowing. He 
did not think the fallows (*ould he worked too much. 


Redhlll, July 15. 

Present— Messrs. D. LithgOAv (chair), H. T. Nicholls, C. Brown, K. H. Siviour, 
A. A. llohertson, F. Wlu*atoii, 1). Steele. J. X, Lithgow (hon. secretary), and 
one Aisitor. 

Improving I'sefulness of Branch. — Mr. BroAvii thought that to increase the 
interest of the general piiblb* in the work of the Biii’ean, and to give outsiders 
a chance to learn the aims and objects of the institution, it Avould be a good 
plan if two or three of those longest on the roll n* tired each year, and the va- 
cancies were filled by gentlemen nominated by the public. If visits to neigh- 
bouring branches could he arranged occasionally the meetings would be more 
interesting and instructlA^e. Some of the members failed to see that any good 
would result from the adoption of Mr. Brown's suggestion. Members did not 
think any advantage Avonld be derived from the notification of day of meeting 
in The Journal of Agriculture as often, oAving to various causes, the dates had 
to be altered. 


Port Elliot, July 19. 

Present— Messrs. J. McLeod (cliair). H. Welch, H. Green, F. Basham. W. W. 
Hargreaves, S. Inglls, H. Gray, and J. BroAvn (hon. secretary). 

Conference.— It was decided to arrange for Conference of Branches at Port 
FUtot on August 16. and to Invite officers of the Department of Agriculture to 
attend. Several papers were promised, and the co-operation of all the sur- 
rounding branches of the Bureau is sought. 

Shearing Sheep. — Mr. Basham re^ad a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

He did not suppose his method of shearings the only right one, or the for 

be hod seen many diffmot shearers at work, and hardly two shear alike. To make 
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the sheep look well after being shorn, and to keep the fleece the least brok^, he 
found B.B or T.U.S. shoepshears be«t. The blades should be as stmight aj 
poaeible, and tempered well down. Fit them up with a driver, &c.,,and grind with 
a flat aud even bevel on. each bltnle. Select a turke.v srtione with as many small 
white spwks and little lioles like as if it had bLM?n stabbed with a pm a« you can 
get. Use jilenty of oil when ahaiiiening. Having ^od sharp shears, catc^ the 
sheep, stoop down and place your arm^i roun<l it^ body, and carry to the shearing 
board, and sit it up on its rump, facing the way you want it to go when shorn. Place 
the forelegs at the back of your left arm, and keep tlie animal as upright as l>os 
sible. I ihO the tsihears in the right hand, eoiumencing at the lower part ot the 
brisket, and sliear in «an upward direction. W'ben you have tlie brisket nicely 
cleaned, turn your right elbow in hAvards your ribh, and run from the right of the 
brisket with a wide nJow down to the flank, with both blades under the wool, and 
break it out with the hand that you have the shears in. '^Then commence elieianng 
across, below the brisket, and go acros-s to the near .side about the same distance an 
you shore down on the off side. Takt the belly fleece m the left hand and break it 
off and lay it ai^ide, to be removed by the woolpickei 'J*hen clean out the crutch, 
and shear o-ver towards the tail as far as you can reach easily. Olean the inside of 
the off hind leg, commencing at the hoof and come d<iwn toward the crutch 'fake 
as large a blmv on all trimraxngs as you can, and bv no means shear acroes any of 
the legs, or it will make them look very bad. Commence also at the hoof of the near 
hmd leg, and come down on the outside, and shear over the hind leg. Tiirn your 
elbow in and shear up toward the hoof on the inside of the near leg. Then place 
jour right foot between the sheep's hind iegi< and the left leg at the back of the 
sheeix with your foot well under its rump. Allow it to lean a little forward. Place 
fts off fore leg at the back of your rigbt leg. Take hold of the sheep acroes the nose 
with the left hand, and the neck of the sheep across your leg above the knee. Com- 
mence shearing at the top of the brisket. Keep both blades under the wool. Shear 
up the hide of neck, and run the shears out under the off ear. Then break it cut 
'uith the shears clos^ in your hand. Work around tlie neck by commencing nl.=(o at 
the to|> of the bnsket, with all blows running up to the head, until you have shorn 
to the back of the neck. Sheoi* across the shoulder within alwut two or three inches 
of the centre of the back. By going too far the fleece is often cut through with the 
^ear.s, and aleo by going too far over while going down the first side of the i-heep, 
especially if you are shearing heavy uroolled merino sheep, the weight of the wool 
hanging that you have sliorn off the first side will break dowTi the centre of the 
fleece. When you have shorn dctvvn to the rump, then shear well over the rump 
and tad Uift tlie wool that you have shoi*n off the lower part of the .sheep with 
the points of the shears, and lift it away to tlie left. By doing so it places that part 
of the fleece in the r’glit jiosition foi- juckmg up, and also prevents treading upon the 
fleece l*lace your right foot over the rump of the .sheep. TiCt the sheep lay a little 
on Its right side, and commence shearing at the rump, and shear up the back of ttie 
sheej) with two or three wide blows. When you have shorn well over the backbone, 
rise the sheep in an upright position. When shearing on the body of the sheep keep 
the top blade of your sliears well down on the sheep’s pelt to avoid making 
ridgc.s, and als<-» keep the heel of the sliears low to avoid leaving little bunchea of 
wool and cutting the wool twice. He found if he did not keep the thumb of the 
right hand well down on the body of the sheep as a sort of a gauge to prevent you 
tT*am making uneven blotvs, it was an ea.sy matter U) rise your hand and out the wool 
"'ith one chop, and lower your hand and cut tt»e wool low with the next chop. 
\\ hen you have risen the sheep, place its licad between your legs and go down tiie 
on >^ide and finusli on the off hind leg Tf the woolpicker understands hi® work, th< 
lieece will be in a good position for picking up and putting on the wool table. 


Nantawarra, July 16. 

Present— Messrs. James Nieliolls (eliair), R. Nicliolls, T. Dixon, jun., G, Bell- 
ing, E. J. Herbert, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, J. W. Dali, R. Upplll, A. L. Green- 
shields, H. J. Spencer (lion, secretary), and three visitors. 

Woolclassing. - On July 3 Mr. George Jeffrey gave an address on wool and 
Sheep, and steps are being taken to form a class on woolclasslng under his su- 
pervision. 

Horsebreeding.— Mr. Belling said he noticed a correspondent in one of the 
daily x)Hpers criticising paper read hy him at previous meeting. His critic 
stated that third-rate stallions often produced good useful horses from inferior 
mares. Mr, Belling considered if this was his critic’s actual experience he had 
better luck than any other borscbreiMler he had come across. 

Horse (’omplaints.— Mr. (rreenshields said one of his horses was suffering 
from swollen gl{|nds in the neck, different, however, from strangles. It could 
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eat a little ^reeri feed, imt not without coughing?. It cannot swallow water, 
and the breathing is h(‘avy. ft^hief Inspector of Stock advises applying hot 
fonu^ntations to ne<‘k, and to sprinkle a few drops of carbolic on hot bran for 
the animal to inhale. Fhit 2 to li drams nitrate of potash in bucket of drink- 
ing water. If swelling is persistent apply blister. —Ed. | Mr. R. Nicholls had 
a horse doing ordinary fann work which, even when simply driven to the 
paddock, pants very badly. It has l)t‘en fed on hay, rather rusty, for four or 
five months, and lie wished to know whether this was likely to be the cause. 
(Mr. Valentine thinks the dry rusty hay has brought on a tendency to broken 
wind, and advises clumge to succulent f<s‘d.— Ed. j The hon. secretary re- 
ferred to eiKpiiry from rin<» Forest Branch re “l)andy legged” horses, and 
thought complaint the same as described in report of Nantawarra Branch In 
September, lilOl. issue of .lournal of Agriculture, page 102. 

Annual Report. - Ten m<‘etings Indd <luring the year, with average atten- 
dance 0.2 members and ;i.4 visitors. Six: papers read and discussed. Meetings 
giMH'rally ha\e been well attendt^d and instructive. Officers thanked and re- 
eU'ctod 

Pickling Wheat. Report of Koolunga Hrancli in .July issue of Journal of 
Agriculture dealing with difficult>’ of tioating off bunt balls when pickling in 
cask was referred to. Several of the members of this branch have pickled 
tlieir seed wheat in this way, and float out nearly all the bunt balls; they 
lifive the pickle in a tub, and ltd the wheat run gently in. If bunt balls are 
loadeti witli wheat th(‘y (‘annol rise and l»e floated t)ff. 

Pruning of Vint»s and Fruit Tives— Mr. O. Uppill, a visitor, read a papc'r on 
this subjetd to the following effect — 

In starting to prune a young trw it is usuullv considered necessary to retain about 
lliieeof tliebe.styoungshootstoformtlie crown If the branches on the I roe received trom 
till' nursery start higher than 18 m. or 2 ft. from the ground, cut them down to that 
heiglit. 'I'his would perhaps a])pear to thiow tht* tree )>ack a bttle, but it would be 
found to be the better plan in the end, a.s the tree, if left on a long stem, in a few yeai’S 
would be quite out of reach, having <t long, bare, useless stgm, vith the to)) exposed, 
which would eventually Iw* liroken down b> tlie wirnl. Next year leave two sihoi»t» 
on each oi the shoots of nreviuus \ear’s ^louth, and ki*t‘p the six going till you have 
12, uhen you can consider your t?'€*e formed In eutting hack these sho ds e.icii 
year it is always advisable to cut off when there are two wf'od buds, one tximting to- 
w.irds the centre of the tree, and the other outwards. (This jiosition for buds should 
orilv be adtipted alter the third \ear — ^Kd. | Plius the tree \mU be kept the ngh*" 
shape and ovenl> balanced. I’p tt» this stage the same thing would apply to almost 
every kind ot fruit tn*e. At tlnee \eors the tree should Ixe fairly shajied, and apneoU 
aim peaches will iisuallv siart bearing. The jiruner must then begin to look after the 
fruit \\oo(l. If a shoot has no further buds on it, it shonld Ive cut back to one bud, 
and the fo-llowing year it will thniw out a g<^ frmtdK'aring shoot. After the 
peach has been bearing a few years it will l>e neco'sarj* to reduce the fruit s>mra 
wherever jiossible, so as to ke^'p the tree from running itself out. ]Jt is important 
that this should ho attended to from the ver\ hrj^t vear— 'Ed.] ’^rliiere is a goo 1 
deal of difference in the prumng of apricots ami peaeht's The peach bears its frirt 
on the pievious year’s wooil. und the wood will only l>ear om^e. In shortening back 
HjmrH gieat care should be taken to cut off at a wwd bud <>therwi»o the snnir will 
die bac’k. In leaving spurs on any kind of tree do not leave too strong a shoot, ‘la 
if cut f(vr a spur it will |)rol)<il)ly throw out an even stronger growth, and rob the main 
limb of the tree. The ajiricot bears its fruit on spurs thrown out on the previous sea- 
son's wood. It mav be necessarv to top back some of the.se spurs a little or .so as to 
prevent the tree from <)\erbeanng. The pruning of the siuirs should be such as to *n- 
duce from them a good growth of new frint wood for the following year A^^en the 
tree gets from 7 to 10 years old it will be nece-ssary to shorten back and tliin out 
the frimbearing wood. 

'Pbe principles referred to for the shaping of apricots and peaches to a certain ex- 
tent Rpjily to moat other fruit trees. .Apjilea, pears, idums, and quinces, after reech- 
ing tlie stage mentioned in the early part of my paper, will need very little pruning at 
all, as if planted in nch soil and pruned to any e.xtent it 'ivill perhaps be a difficult 
matter to fpei them to bear. It vdll be necessaiy to keep the main limbs going in tht 
right direction, taking out any Iimfm that cross epeh other, and thinning out a little. 
If grown on poorer land, it may be necessary to shorten back the main growing limbs 
more after the atvle of an apricot. I would consider June and July the best time for 
pruning; the apple, |)ear, and plum may lx» dealt with a little earlier mthout much 
disadvantage accruing; but with the. jieaoh and the apricot late work has its adantage*, 
as m pruning the apricot spurs the wood buds can l>e more readily detected. 

Vines. — vine should Ik» started with two shoots about 6 in. from the ground. 
These shoots can lie cut back, leaving two buds, cutting through the centre of th^; 
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tihird so as to keep any dampness from going down the centre of t^ wood and killing 
the end of the sinir. Tlie following year there w^ll in all probability be fcmr shoots 
which should be cut back as before, and the following year about six may be left. 
This, of course, will depend ui>on the strenffth of the vine. It may be necescRiry 
to leave more or less. At this stage the vine will l>e niceily formed, and will only require 
one stmr to be left on each of the previous year’s pruning. If tyossible, always take 
off the top one of the tAvo shoots, cutting out the piece of previous season's wood down 
close to the spur that m left. By <loing this the vine can always be kept back, giving 
it more vigour, and not allowing it to -get away into long and useless branches that 
would be m the road of ploughing, and exposed to the wind. In rod pruning the rod 
or rods should always be left on a piece of v\"ood that can be taken out the follow* 
ing year. ITie rod should be left long enough to be taken over the centre of the 
vine in a circle andl tied to the butt. Thus the gi'a}>es will hang nicely underneath, 
and will lie ivell shelter^. In leaving Ivvo rods they will not require to l>e left Quite so 
long as the one, and will be bmiight over the vine a>. in the other case, and tne two 
ends tied together in the centre. A vine that is rod-pruned will not requiie as many 
spurs as one that is s]mr-pruned. Enough should he left to kee)> the vine in shapi; 
and allow for the rods to be left the following sea>*on. Rod pruning is applied princi- 
pally to shy bearing varieties. A water shoot should never be left for a rod or apur, 
as they will not bear till the se(‘ond year. In cutting them out, or any other growths 
from the main stems, always cut as closely as posisible, so as to take off any eyes that 
are at the butt of the growth, as these, of course, if left, will gniAv figain the following 
sf'ason, and will to some extent rob the rest of the vine that has to bear the fruit. 

In the discussion which followed the iinestion of summer pruning was re- 
ferred to. It was agreed that to secure siic<*ess in this district fruit trees must 
be given plenty of room. ^Ir. TTppill has planted his 27 ft. apart on the square, 
but would now advise planting at least 30 ft. each way. Some members’ trees 
w^ere dying, the dry seasons and salt at the roots being blamed. Mr. Uppill, 
sen., said that even in this locality fruit trees would prove longlived if planted 
far enough apart, and the land was well cultivated. 


Mount RemarkablCf July 17. 

Present— Messrs. C. R. Jorgensen (chair), W. Lange, T. 1\ Yates, W. Foot, J. 
McIntosh, and J. O’Connell (hon. sec.). 

Central Bureau. — A vote of thanks was accorded to the members of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for the work they had done to advance the agricultural interests 
of the State, and regret expressed at the necessity for the alterations that had 
been made. Tlie Chairman appealed to the members to do all in their power 
to advanci* the interests of the Biirenn. and to collect information for publica- 
tion in The .lournal of Agriculture. 

^lauurcs and Fodder.— The hon. secretary r(\'id extracts from The Austra- 
lasian dealing with the use of commercial fertilizers, and the conservation of 
wheat chaff, straw, &c. An interesting discussion ensued. 

Tobacco.— The Chairman I’ead account of visit to the tobacco growing dis- 
tricts of A'ictoria, and stated that he had grown good tobacco at Moppa, and 
was convinced that it could be grown successfully In the gullies around Mount 
Remarkable. It was decided to procure seed of tobacco, one member offering 
to carry out experiments. 


Koolunfiraf July 17. 

Present— Messrs. T. B. Butcher (chair), J. Button, E. J. Shipway, J. Sandow, 
R. Ijawi’y, C. ,1. Allen, W. T. (hooper, G. ,Tosp, J. Pengilly, ,T. W. Atkinson, W. 
Aunger, J. O. Noack (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

■Meetings of Bureau. — It was decided that in opinion of members economy 
might be effected in the working of the bureau by having the dates of meet- 
ings inserted in The Journal Instead of each hon. secretary notifying the indi- 
vidual members. (Hon. secretaries have already ben asked to notify me of 
dates of meetings of the branches.-— Ed. 1 

Agiicultural Plots. — A handsome framed certificate was presented to Mr. J. 
Bandow as winner of prize off(»red for the best agrieultoral experiment plots 
In the district. 

Agricultural Education.— Mr. Sandow read a paper on this subject. He con- 
tended that the farmer requires a good education to be successful, and the 
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State should do what it can to ja:ive the younger generation facilities for secur- 
ing such education. He claimed that the Agricultural Bureau had done more 
than any other organization to improve our system of farming. They had a 
good Agricultural College, but he tliought it sliould be kept provided with the 
best and most up-to-date implements. Tliere was also an Agricultural School 
in Adelaide, but to him it always seemed a mistake to have this in the city 
instead of in an agricultural centre. Then th(»y had school teachers giving les- 
sons in agriculture, but he thought the whole system was wrong. These insti- 
tutions, if properly worked, would doubtless do much good, but unless they 
were placed under the control of pn»perly trained, as well as practical men, 
they would not be a success. The members of the Bureau might assist in the 
work if the Department would provide suitable plots of land, as well as mate- 
rials for experiments. If this were done he had no doubt that members would 
be prepared to lend ploughs and teams, and also to instruct the boys in the 
practical work. Several members opposed the idea of the public schools taking 
up the leaching of agriculture, considering that owing to the manner in which 
the work was done it could not possibly result In much practical benefit. 


Kanmantoo, July 21. 

Pres(*nt — Messrs. T. Hair (chain, V. Lewis. W. (L Mills, F. Hair, J. Downing, 
and F. Lehmann (hon. sec,). 

Agricultural Education.-' An animated discussion took place on the objects 
of the Agricultural School, and the opinion was expressed that if such a school 
was carried on on proper lines and brought prominently before the farmers 
it would soon beconn* self-supporting, as they would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of giving their sons a good education, particularly in 
respect to scientific agriculture. The absolute necessity for such a school 
was admitted by the members. 


Riverton^ July 19. 

Present— Messrs. \V. Hannaford (chair). Dr. (Ilynn, A. J. Davis, D. Kirk. 
F. M. Calf, M. B. Davis, J. W, Kelly, T. (Jravestac k, Elliot Kelly, H. A. Hussey 
(hon. sec.), and tliree visitors. 

Annual Report. — The hon. secretary gave his ninth consecutive annual re- 
port. Eight meetings had been held, with an average attendance of about 
eight members. Two pap<*rs had lH*en read, and various matters of practical 
inten»st discussed. One important point taken up during the year is the 
manuring of pasture lauds, experiments being undertaken by two members, 
under the supervision of the Inspector of Fertilisers. The manuring of vine- 
yards is also being tested by local vigiKTons, Mr. Hussey was thanked for his 
services, and elected (^lialrman and hon. secretary for ensuing year, Mr. W. 
Hannaford being elected Vice-Chairman. 

Soils. — My, Hussey rend a very iuti»resting paper on “Mother Earth— Varie- 
ties and Constituents,” culled from various authors, and arranged with notes 
having reference to local conditions. The paper was greatly appreciated by 
members, who accorded Mr. Hussey a vote of thanks for the trouble he had 
taken in preparing the paper. [We are pleased to note the interest taken in 
this subject of late by quite a number of bureau members. Such papers can- 
not fail to result in good, and we regret that we cannot publish them all. 
The members are, however, to be heartily commended for their zeal in their 
self-imposed labours for the benefit of their fellow-members.— Ed.] 

Stock Complaint.— The hon. secretary tabled piece of bony matter taken 
from the gums of a horse. It weighed 2} oz., and although detached from the 
teeth the substance appears to grow while under the gums. Several similar 
growths have been removed from horses’ mouths of late in this district. 

Season,— Members reported that the season had been very dry and cold: 
severe frosts have retarded the growth of the crops and feed. Nice rains have, 
however, been recorded this vreek. Record for six months ending June 30, 
8.26 in. 
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Clare, July II. 

rrem*ut— -Messrs. W. Kelly (chair), G. Lloyd. S. C. Bray, H. Carter, and W. S. 
Bii'ks (lion. sou.). 

Agricultural Kducatioii.-— Mr. H. Adams read a paper . on “The Teaching of 
Agriciiltun* in South Australia.'’ He traced the gradual improvement in agri- 
cultural opt‘ration, the establisliuieiit of the Hoseworthy Agricultural College, 
and the work done by that institution. The work in connection with agricul* 
tural education carried out in different parts of the country at the 
public schools was also referred to. At present, owing to the hap- 
hazard way in which the work had to be carried on, the teachers were ham- 
l»ered, and the results were not satisfactory. Properly trained teachers for 
the agdcultural schools were necessary, and funds were required for experi- 
mental work. The Agricultural Bureau had done splendid work, and he 
tliought there was much to be said in favour of Mr. Hrasby’s suggestions for 
reading courses, circulating libraries, lectures in connection with the 
bi’iinches. There is one thing which the various bureaus might do, and that 
is to endeavour to create in the minds of the people generally, and of the 
governing bodies in particular, the absolute necessity, as w^ell as the immense 
benefit to the State and the people, of the further development and extension 
of agricultural and scientific teaching in evt*ry shape and form. It is certain 
that wTien the public do become alive to tlu‘ i)ressing need of the time there 
will be such a “push on” given to the miich-to-be-desired work as will assist 
very materially to lift South Australia and its people out of this condition of 
agricultural and general depression., and place this State in the forefront of 
successful countries. The extension of agricultural teaching will necessitate 
the expenditure of more money than is now' spemt: but besides being a fair 
and right use of public money it will also give direct results, as well as assist 
in bringing about a more prosperous condition in general, and so be a judicious 
as well as necessary outlay. 


Port Broughton, July II. 

Prc‘sent — Messrs. W. It Whittaker (chair), (1. Pattingale, A. Button, W. J. 
Dalby, and .1. Harford (hon. sec.). 

Sand Drifts. -Mr. Dalby read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect : — 

There was the cood side aa well as the evil of sand drifts. Fallow is one of the 
primcipal causes of drift; the oliject of fallowmg was to keep the land free of vego- 
tation for the eeason, and the earlier in the winter it m ploughed up the better. It 
must be cultivated to keep the land in condition to enable the farmer to colmmence 
seeding before ram the next season, if neeessiiry. In this district i allowing ik both a 
boon and a drawback, as their sandhills drift badly. This drift over the flats forms 
a mulch and does the land good, the moisture being retamed 'longer than otherwise 
would be the case, resulting in better crops being obtained. Unfortunately there is 
the evil side of the question. The sand does not stop on th© flats, but drifts over fen 
ces and on to the roads, doing considerable damage. In many cases the chain roaiis 
are in a deplorable conditiion from this trouble, and something must be done to prevent 
what w'ill certain!)^ prave a serious calaimty. It the iireeent system of fallowing is con- 
tinued the flats will in the course of 15 years or more become covered 6 or 7 m. deep 
■with eand, and when this happens there will lie nothing whatever to check the sand. 
Fences will be covered, roads blocked, and other damage done. As to effective re- 
medies there was much divergence of opinion. Tbe drift was, in his opinion, largel> 
due to the destruction of the root fibres and humus, leaving nothing to bold the 
particles of sand toother. The wanton destruction of timber allows the summer 
wind free scope. We have no timber reserves in this district, and siome of those 
,who first clamoured for the disposal of the timbered lands are now loudest in advocat- 
ing tree planting by the Oovemiment. If the sandhills are Oeft unploi^hed, and the 
grass is allowed to grow and mature^ they will not drift. Ploughing in a good coal 
of grass and old stiraw would materially help in stoppim drift, and if this practice 
were continued for some years he did not see why the hills should not become fixed, 
as was the case when they were full of leaves, roots, and fibres of bushes and trees 
which originally grew on them. If, however, feeding the land bare befoi'e ploughing 
and burning Btubble, Ac., is continued the sandhiills will continue to drift. 

Discussion ensued, members generally being of opinion that Mr. Dalby bad 
grasped the main points of what at present is a very serious position. Mr. Pat- 
tingale thought that grazing sheep, whieda broke the surface crust, was largely 
to blame for the trouble. 
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Scales Bay, July 19. 

Present — Messrs. J. Roberts (chair), A. Plush, A. Newbold, R. S. Thomas, 

G. Newboid, E. R. Aitohison, 1). P. Thomas (hon. sec.), and four visitors. 

Eaglehawks as Rabbit Destroyers.— ^Ir. R. S. 'rhomas reported that the pre- 
vious day he had visited an eaglehawk’s nest, and saw fully a hundred rabbit 
skeletons beneath the nest. Mr. Altehison had s(h*ii a nest on his land, and 
believed there were more than a hundred rabbit skeletons beneath it. Mr. 
Plush also had noticed the good done by eaglehawks. 

Damp Super. — Mr. Plush had noticed statement in The Journal of Agricul- 
ture that the ])est material for mixing with damp super was sheep manure 
treated with sulphuric acid, lie wished to know what proportion of acid 
should be used, and where to secure the acid. 

Season. — The weather during the early part of July was very cold and dry, 
heavy frosts prevailing. Fine rains have since been recorded, but there is as 
yet no feed to speak of, and the crops are very backward. 


Applla-Yarrowle, July 18. 

Present — Messrs. P. Lawson (chair). J. (\ W. Keller, A. Fox, J. Wilsdon, J. 

H. Bottrall, N. Hannagaii, J. Daly. E. (’atford, («. A. A. Becker, W. C. Francis, 
C. G. F. Bauer (hon. sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report, — T1 m‘ hon. secretary’s report showed that during the year 
seven meetings were held, witli an average attc*ndance of nearly eleven mem- 
bers. The second show of prodinds of tlie district was held in March, and was 
very successful. A public trial of <‘ultivators was also successfully carried 
out. No papers had been read during the year, and visitors were few; in both 
matters he hoped theit‘ would be a marked improvement during the coming 
year. Mr. Bauer was thanked for his services, and re-elected hon. secretary. 
Messrs. J. C. W, Keller and \V. i\ Francis were elected Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman r(‘spectively. 

Harrowing After Drilling.™ Discussion on this subject took place, but mem- 
bers differed in their opinions as to whether harrowing was necessary or ad- 
visable. 


Renmarkp July 17. ' 

Present— Messrs. E. Taylor (chair), A. S. Johns, R. Nuthall, F. Turner, R. 
Kelly, F. Cole (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

Plants for Alkali Soils.— The Chairman read an article by Dr. R. H. Lough- 
bridge, of the California Agricultural College, on tolerance by various plants 
of alkali, the conclusions arrived at being as follow: — 

1. Grapes and olives thus far st^d at the head among fruits in their tolerance of 
each of the alkali salts; oranges grew in a larger amount of carbonate than did 
the olive, but that salt was chiefly held below the two surface feet. On the other 
hand, the lemon seems to be the most sensitive to the effects of alkali, especiall.v to 
common salt, and next to it the orange. 

2. The amount tolerated depends largely upon the distribution of the several salts 
in thie vertical soil-ooluimi, the injury being most severe in the surface foot, wheie 
under the influence of the unfortunate jjrajctice of surface irrigation the feeding root- 
lets are usually found. It is therefore important that in alkali regions such methods 
of culture and irrigation should be followed as to encourage deep rooting on the pari 
of crops. 

3. The amount tolerated varies with the variety of the same plant, as shown in 
the grape. 

4. The amount of alkali tolerated by the various cultures varies with the nature of 
the aodl. It is lowest in heavy clay soils and fine-grained soils in wlMi the down- 
wa^ movietnent of the plant is restricted; and hii^est in loam and sandy soib, 
which the roots have freedom of penetration. 

5. ^^nds heavily charged with alkali may often be made productive for certain crops 
by the application of imiffation water in sufficient amount to leech the salts down to 
a depth of eeveral (6 or o) feet, and by preventing their subeequent rise by proper 
mulching or cultivation, until the foliage of the plaat iteelf will prevent evaporation 
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of the soil moi-sture from the surface of the grouiul. A'lfalfa culture has thus been 
made highly profitable in lauds once so sirangb charged with alkali as to kill all vege- 
tation. 

C. The reclamation of lands charged with carbonate of soda by neutr^ization with 
gypsum iienders jwssible thie profitable plonting of such cixips, ae witlistand large 
amounts of conunon salt or of ^auber salt. 

7. Hulphate of soda (gjauber salt) is hurtful only when present in very large 
amounts, niosf cultures doing well in more than 10,0i)0 lb. per acre in four feet depth; 
saltbush, ha.'iry velch, alfalfa, and sorghum grew well in more tihan 61, (XK) lb. 

8. Barley is lietter adapted to alkali lands than is wheat, for it will withstand the 
effects of twice the amount of carbonate of soda and common salt. C>f course the cai- 
bonate may be neutralized with gypsum, and in the absence of much common salt 
will f>erinit of the growth of excellent cix>ps of wheat, but where the amount of com- 
mon salt exceeds 5,000 lb. iMirley should be given the preference over wheat. 

Highest amount of j^lkali in which fruit trees were foimd unaffected: -- 
Pounds per acre in four feet depths. 

8ulpnates (Carlx>nate Chloride Total. 

Glauber fSalt. Sal. Soda. CSom. iJalt 


Grapes 40,800 7,550 9,640 45,760 

Olives 30,640 2,880 6,640 40,160 

Oranges 18,600 3,840 3,360 21,840 

Peaches 9,600 680 1,000 11,280 

Apittcots 8,640 480 960 10,080 

Lemons 4,480 480 800 5,780 

Alfalfa 120,480 2,360 5,760 110,320 


Mr. Johns's experience led him to Ijelieve that lucerne would thrive on alkali 
land once it got a start; great benefit would result from a good flooding before 
planting to leach out the salts. 

General Secretary. — Regret was expressed at Mr. Mollneux's resignation, 
and members testifled their appreciation of the work he had carried on for 
the benefit of the producers. 

Pruning Demonstration. — It was decided to arrange for demonstrations by 
an expert in the pruning of fruit ti*ees, members agreeing to’ subscribe to 
necessary expenses in connection with same. It was ai>so decided to invite 
Prof. Perkins and Mr. Quinn to visit the district for the purpose of giving de- 
monstrations in the pruning of vines and fruit trees. 


Pyap, July 19. 

Present— Messrs. J. Green (chair), J. Jones, H, Blizard, W. Tuck, C. H. Perry, 
F, Starr, and J. J. Odgers (hon. sec.). 

Orange Trees Killed.— Mr. Green reported that his orange trees were barked 
under the soil, apparently by a grub; the trees were dying, and he wished 
to know what insect was the cause. [Only personal examination can show 
cause of mischief. — Ed.] 

Drying Fruits. — Discussion took place on drying and grading fruits, mem- 
bers admitting the necessity for improvement in this direction. Provision for 
grading and drying fruits at the settlement is inadequate, and It was agreed 
that members should look Into the question during the month and come pre- 
pared to deal with the subject at next meeting. 


Dowlingville, June 27. 

Present- Messrs. J. Phelps (chair), R. A. Montgomery, T. Illman, J. Rooney, 
J. F. Whittaker, J. F. Burkin, T. Lombladt, G. Mason, F. Lack (hon. secre- 
tary), and seven visitors. 

Farming in South Australia. — ^Mr. Montgomery read a paper to the following 
effect on — “Are We as Farmers Going to the Dogs?” 

Most members have doubtless noticed in the May issue of The Journal of Agri- 
emture a report of three papers which were reed at branch meetings, the subject of 
m papeiis being the cost ot ^wing whent in this State. First, we have a paper 
from a mem^ of the Scales Bay Branch, in which the writer, with 400 acres in, exo 
W? a 6-bu^el average, requires the price of wheat to be 3/ a bushel at Port Ade 
laide to make a profit of £l9. All we can say is that if he cannot do bett^ than 
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that, he siiould try some other line, as he will soon get to the bottom of bis purse, 
unless it is a deep one. The next paper was read at MaJlala Brarw^, and the ^ost 
•of growing a bushel of wheat on a o 06 -acre farm, with a 10-bushel average, brought 
out at 2/1%, These estimates of cost, being based on contract prices for work, the 
Mallala members, considering the estimate about correct, and that the nrice at which 
the work can be done by contract, was the correct base for estimating the cost. The 
third paper, from a member of the Arthurton Branch, who, farming 1,000 acres of 
firet-clafes land, requires an average of 12 bushels to the twre, and wheat at 2/6, to 
make a profit of £06 16/. This farm is supposed to be divided into 'hree o»* more 
sheepproof paddocks: 300 sheep are kept, also some cows, pigs, and fowls, one-third 
of the area being fallo-w each year, fallow only being cropped. Eleven out of four- 
teen members of the branch voted that the figures gave a fair estimate, contract 
jirices for aU the Avork being the basis. 

Tf the object of the writers of the two last papers is to show that contract fanning 
will not pay, we may congratulate them upon having succeeded fairly well in their 
^dijeet. /liter reaiiing these papers, surely but few will invest money in farming—- 
l‘ctter put it in the’ totalisKitor, or in shares, as tliey may lose it sooner; but r they 
do, at least they will get more excitement out of it while it lasts. VVhen we are 
told by our fellow farmers that we are to take the price at which farm wo'*k can 
lie done by ‘;oiitra<d a« a base for estimating our profit and loss, 1 think it well 
worth looking into the matter. You all will agree that what little contract work 
has been done on farms within the last few years has been done at as low a price 
as at any previous time. In the two papers the actual cost to the grower is m one 
case more tl>an the crop is w^orth; in the other the figures are incomplete, for we 
find no allowance made for Avatering and looking after the sheep, cows, pigs, or 
liens, and as* no bay is cut an the farm. Both farms are sfupposea to be Avell culti* 
vated. and situated within a fair rainfall, the crop in one instance being 10 bushels, 
the other 12 bushels. We ivll know the average here is often below six, and but 
seldom above eight to the acre, and the price may be put at 2/6, not more. Now, 
eithw Ave mu«t nave a che^iper way of farming, or be in a bad, financial position, or 
the contract test is all wrong. 1 will give the writers credit for a better mode of 
farming than the average. 1 liave been farming in South Australia over 40 years 
— more than half the time on the Peninsiula^ — ^and have seen many changes m the 
modes of farniiiig and A’^anatkms in the price of Avheat and other farin products Land 
has been selling and letting at higher and at loAver prices than now; still, at no time 
Avas the land, more firmlv held by those in actual occupation than at the presenu 
tune. Within the lasit few years, not m this State alone, but in all the States oi 
the Commonwealth, the GoA’ernraents hav^e been and are stdl repurchasing large 
estates, and cutting them up into small farms and homesteads, in very many instances 
to be used principally for growing wheat. Then we do not see as many farms adver- 
tised for sale and to let as often as in years gon^ by. Now. if the profit or loss on a 
farm could be correctly measured by contract piices for the work, in what financial 
position Avould we expect to find the aA’crage farmer by this time. He would 
-have been sold up long ere this, and his farm once more a sheep walk, or home for 
the rabbit and dingo. But such is not the case. We still hold our famis. though 
Avith (iry seasons, red rust, takeall. and the low prices of wheat, most of us liave had 
enough to do to keep our heads above water, but Ave bav^e done so. 1 think we are 
therefore quite qualified in concluding that contract prices for farm AA'ork cannot 
be taken as a test of the profit or loss, as farming is earned on here. Where, to 
me, it seems the writers of the pajiers have gone astray is they have overlooked 
the all-important fact that nearly all the "work of the farm is done bv the farmer 
consequently, the price given for the work would be their earnings, 
and *f all of us farmers Avere fortunate enough to secure a return each year equal to 
the schedule of prices given, there would be little fear of the bailiff troubling us. I 
may he told that the above is all very well when by what we may call home labour 
toe farm is worked, but how is it when wages have to be paid? In that case more 
capital 18 required. And to me it seems in such case all the farmer hag anv right* 
to expect IS a return of the wages actually paid, Avith a fair interest, and interest on 
hifi working capital. As a matter of fact, there are but few, if any, farms in this 
Dtate worked wholly by contract. Then why do our Mallala and Arthurton friends 
waste time in building mud housee for the pleasure of knocking them doAvn again? 
it in tnwr fall none but they tliemselvesr could be injured, J for one would not object; 
but m this instance such is not the case. The Journal of Agriculture can be ob- 
Wined m other S^tes and ooimtries, and where our actual position is not so well 
Known, and if the ngures in the papers may be taken to give a fair idea of the cost 
gets^a^aS adveirtiwm^* financial poeition of farmers as a body, the State 

All animated discussion ensued, some members being of opinion that while 
some of the items given in the papers criticised were reasonable, the work as a 
whole could be done for a less amount than the estimates given. It was re- 
solved that in the opinion of members the papers were not fair estimates of 
the cost of tanning in South Australia. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Nuniher of jfrsons reyintered and found emptoymenl hy Govcniineiit Deimrtmentn 
ami Private Employers from June ;t() to July 20, 1002. 


Trade or Galliug 


Laborers and youths 

Masons and bricklayers 

Stonecutters 

Tilesetters 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Plumbers and ironworkers 

Knginedrivers and firemen 

Fitters and turners . . 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

Moulders 

Fettlers 

Master mariner 

Compositors 

Saddler 

Basketmaker 

Cook and sculleryman 

Gardener 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet Boys 

Totals 


July 30, 1902. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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CONGRESS. 

In tlio ronrso of n fc'w dny^ inanj’ rondors of this .Tonriifil will bo wondlnie 
tlioir way towards tlu* motropolis to viow tho Uoyal AKi‘b*iiUitral Sooioty’s 
Show, and lot ns liopo to take an notive part In tho fonrttM'iith rongr€‘ss of the 
Ajtrionltnral nni’(‘an. Tho organisation of prodnoors soattertnl over tho four 
ooruors of an innnons(» territory A^uld not have boon oarriod to its logical 
end had not this annual gtaioral mooting boon dovisod. wlwm the South moots 
tlu‘ North and famllar nanios iH'oomo clothed in flesh and blood. Past Con- 
grossos have had thoir succossos, and that fortune may still smile on ns at 
th(‘ parting of tlu* ways is a wish that wo may devoutly entertain without 
anticipating witii certainty. It Is manifest that the success or failure of such 
ni(H‘tings cannot absolutely be attrihutt‘d to organisation. min*h depends on tho 
c*ha motor of the work done by nunnbors in tho past and brought forward in 
support of the discussions. Wo rt^alizo tho diftlcullies before tho present 
(’ongross: tho old bottles may not withstand tho pressure of tho new wine. 
Now olomonts have boon introduco<1, and yet time has not allowed of any 
modification in gimornl procedurr». 

To many, (^uigross vdll appear shorn of much of its glory; tho famllar faces 
of moinbors of tho (Vnitral Agricultunil Ruroau will ho missed, the outhuslas- 
tic S(*<*retJiry has resigned his position; and last, )>ut not least, our old frltmd 
Pred’ossor Lowrlo. a host in himself, is no more in our midst. Others will not 
he wanting to fill up the gaps, and we trust that with the cordial assistance of 
memb<*rs in general some measure of success will not be denied ns. Wo do not, 
however, care to disguise the fact that we look forward with greater antlci- 
pa lions to the 1003 (kmgress than tlie one about to be opened. 

We have already stated that much of the success of the Congress depends on 
the character of the work accomplished by members in the past; this proposi- 
tion will bear anticipation. How is it that Congress usually has to record 
numerous disciissloiis of extreme interest, hut fi'erpiently no resolutions of real 
practical value! It does not appear to us dlttlcult to oceonnt for this apparent 
anomaly; discussions must necessarily n^main more or less academic In charac- 
ter. and sterile in effec*!, so long ns they are not backed up by careful prepara- 
tion and the testimony of numerous and well ascertained facts. It may well 
be urged that member;^ are able to support their views with the experience 
of their lives. This we do not wish to deny, and in purely academic discus- 
sions are prepared to accept such testimony at its full value; we must, however, 
point out that the experience here ivferred to is rarely disengaged from the 
bins of local surrpundlngs, climatic or economic, and that from similar sources 
it Is likely to be opposed by conclusions with diametrically opposite tendencies. 
We are under the impression — and we offer the suggestion to the Congress 
about to be opened for what it Is worth — that the practical value of dis- 
cussions w'ould be enhanced many fold wore they largely based on work con- 
ducted during the course of the year with that special object In view. It is 
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ofloii Sjiid niul wt‘ ai(‘ in’<‘])}n*o(l to ondorso 11a* slnloinoiit 11ml a tiller of 
tli(‘ soil is not as a nilo ni a position 1<» try exi>eritiu‘iits with tlie sonrcos of 
his livolihood: ilial he is in a scnw* <'oini»elh‘<l 1o rest satishcd with ihe bird 
in hand, lio\\i‘V(‘r l(*niidiniL‘ may proxt* thoso in lln* hnsh 
Will) sin'h a s})h*ndid orjLianisalion as \vi* jM>ssess in the comitry A^^^U‘ultnral 
r»ur(‘anx wo ar<* undt‘r the inii>r<‘ssion that work of an (*xi>erinien1nl <*haraet«‘r 
of r<*al ])raoli<‘al ^'a^n(‘ nii^iht he sot i*oiu;jr. H should not Ik* diftioult to find 
o<‘r1ain indnidnals in dlff(‘i‘<*n1 ot‘ntri‘s willinir to oarry out the work in eon- 
junction with neij^hhonrii,;^ llramdios, and iin<i(*r the suiM*rintond(*nee of the 
I )(‘])ar1nient. Tin* only difiionlty aris(‘s Iroin the oolleidion of tin* sliiewi^ of 
war, and this (jiiestion wo commend to tin* attontlon of the ottlcers' Confereiiec* 
to he held dnrin^f the comin^j: (\»n?^ross; that it will lay the foundation for a 
ns(‘ful foiifiress in is not only oiir Iiojk*. hut anticipation. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Tin* first meetiim of the neAvly formed (\)uncil for Aj^rieulture took plaeo 
on tin* lidth of last month in tin* Hoard Koom of the Lepartment of A.£;rl 
cultun*. All the m(*mh(*rs wiMv pres(‘nt, and Mr. U. ( 'aldwt*^!! was unanimously 
voted t^hairman for the ensnin#^: year, Husiness was i)iirely of a formal char 
act(*r. It wais ajxreed that tin* onlinary nn*eUnas of tin* •."'ounciil should take 
jdaee on tin* last AN'<*dnesday of the month at 2 p.m. 'fhe (k)uneil intend 
visithiiLr tin* Afjriciiltural <\)1U*^(* on Septi*mlH‘r 2r>. at which institution their 
s(*oond meeting; will he held. In re]>ly to a (piestion from the lion. Miidst(*r 
of Aji:ri(*ultun‘, it was decid(‘(l to retain Monday aft(‘r Show we(*k for Farmers’ 
Day at Uosewortliy (%)llej;(*. The Fliaint||in. Mr. U. (kildw(‘ll, has eonsenti*d 
to preside* ov(*r Foim:r(*s«s, and deiliver an o])eninj? address. 


At tin* re(pn‘st of tin* Hoyal *"'ommissloii for the Ihnnaroo Hallway, Pro 
fessor IVrkijKs visit(*d tin* land it is i)ro]K>s4*d to op(*n out with a view to 
se<'nrinff .samples of the soil for analys'is. 'J’hese sam]>l('is are now in tin* 
hands of Mr. Ilai j»n*a v(*s, the <Jovernm(*nt Analyst and Insjn*etor of Explo- 
siv(*s. Ih'ofessor Perkins found f4:rass in (he op(‘n country vi*ry ha<*k\v\*ird' 
hut no mon* so than in otln*!* n(»ii;hhourin>>: ilistricts. Some of the land in 
cro]) showi'd fairly well, whilst other hlocKs w<*re jioor and hack ward, mainly 
owin^ to faulty pn»]iaration of the land. Frop.s are said lo have sutTered badly 
from smut durii.'a: tin* past s<*ason. Like tin* rest of the State I’innaroo has 
not h<*(*n favour(*d with trood wml(*r rains ilnrin^ the i>r(*sent year. Wo 
ai>p<*nd rainfall for the year a»s registered at Wow Wow:- 

1IM)2— Jainiaiy , . JIS 

February 44 

Mtireh fid 

April 09 

May . 82 

June l.HO 

July 78 


M"e are afraid that farm(*r« will Ik? somewhat disappointed with Agrleul 
tural <\>nege ( rops wJien they visit that institution this month. The season 
has gone d<*ad against them, and their apiiearanee is su(*h ais to have turned 
ih'ofessor Low'ri(‘'s hair grey had he still betm with us; and they are eer- 
tahdy not caleulated to imiiress his sueoessor with the eapabilliies of tlie 
land. Profe.ssor I’oAvar is in the position of the observer, as actually all the 
s<*ed was under ground b(*tV)re his arrival. J*rior to his departure Profeesor 
Lowrie was i*e<pu*sted to outline the plans lie had in view for the approa<?hhig 
.season. To these plans Professor Perkins adhered as nnndi as possible. 
Land was broken up after a heavy fall of rain in March, and seeded with 
oiits in Ariril. The oats wen* fully two mouths in showing above ground, and 
are now more or less of a dismal fnllure. This is the paddock that secured 
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exactly treatiiH'ut two yciir.s a;<o, and witii a 1‘avoumhlc season yielded 

such splendid results. Ihe vvlieats in early fallow are looking well In places; 
in others are exccH*dingly poor. A patch of grouinl fallowed in October is 
b(*aring a, iniscral>le crop. As in iu(»st other plat'os the late sown crops are 
far and away the best, allhougli frcMpauitly i>laced in th(‘ worst class of lami. 
The mistake niuile was in sowing t<»o early, and the only consolation Thai 
can be gathered from llu* fact Is that in nine yt‘ais out of ten, it would not have 
liroved a mistake. 


I'rob ksstn* Towar and Mr. Quinn attmid(‘d tlie Oonferenct* of Southern Bur- 
i‘aux liel<l at IVu'l Elliot on August 14, the report (d’ wliicli appe^ars (dsewluMe, 
.Mr. (ininn has also gi\(‘n iiruning demonstrations at Eor(‘st Range and Wood 
side during tin' montJi, and lias conducteil the annual exammaiion in iirunlng 
of fruit tn‘es at RorewortJiy Oollege. 


Mr. Suuumu's, the Inspia tor of I'ertilisers. jmid a \isit Willunga, to attmid 
a molding of the io(*al Run^au, iu Id at llu‘ farm ot Mr. T. I\‘ngilly, who is 
carrying out (‘XperinnMits for the dt*partment in tlic manuring of pastiiri* lami. 
as well as ti‘sts with \arious wlicats. Full r(*poris of tiit^se expiu-iments will 
h(‘ pul)lislu‘d lat(‘r, and it is sutiicicnt lor tin* present to sa.\ lliat the result 
ila‘ dir(‘ct a])pln‘ation ot manure to grass so iiniin ssed the visitors that seviuv 1 
ol tluuii made up their minds to undertake similar (‘xpt'riimmts for themselves 
i)t‘\t yc^ar. 


We notice from tlie daily jiress that Victoria is iij) in arms .against the fowl 
lick, and contemplates sliutimg out Souili Aiistraiiaii fowls fiaun her bonlers, 
'fins j)oIi(*y sa\<mrs too much ol sliutting th(‘ door wlicn tlie bird has tlown. 
We do not deny the pivsmice t)f tlie tick witliin tuir terrilor.N , tint wc suspect 
that our mdgliliours uiv Just as badly oO as wc ana Wc ha\c it on reliable 
authority that tlu‘ well known InaaahT, Mr. A. .1. .Murray, of Mount Craw’ford, 
tra(‘(‘s tlie prt‘seuce of tick in his yanls to some prize ('ocliins lie imiiorted Iroin 
Mtdliourm* over ten years ago. In any case the .MinisU*r (lion. U. Butler, M.P.) 
lias wudtten to the Victorian liepartinent reuueslmg that our exporters be not 
uni lecessarily i»enaJ Ized, 


Between .Inly 2ti and August eases of fruits have been exported 

under th(^ departmental certilicatcs. Of tliese only SiM cases, consisting ihiel- 
ly of citrus fruits, were of local |»roductioii, ilic remainder licing re-t‘xp(>rts, 
€»ti packages of plants have bemi certilad for exiiort. ti, IM) case's of fruit ha^e 
lieeu imported. Of these* o,4Sr» cases were bananas fremi Qimensland, amt 
li.rjoo cast^ of applets from Tasmania, 4S parcels of phints arived from outskh* 
sources, Uti coining l>y paiveds jmst. and by si'a al Tort Adelaide*. Amemg 
these two parcels e.*outaiiie*d re>ot(»d grape \ines. in couse'eiueiice e>f tliis the* 
w4ie)le eM* the pare*els we‘re* imnu*elljiiely Imrnt iiiiel Bu* consignee's w'ani(*el oi 
the risks they run. 4 lie other i>arcels e'onsiste*el e-ldetly of rosc*s. The ai>ples 
fremi Tasmania have* lu‘e‘n carefulkx insp(*ct<*<i. Xo coellin moth larvae aie 
ne>w' found, but Mussel se*aa' is more or less pre'valent in tliO e-onsigiiments. 
1,4S(> package's of veg<‘tables weui* ceriilied for export during the above period, 
in tlie country distrieds no iiispecleirs are at wea k, cxe-e'pllng in Stanl(\v, w4ie*re* 
a fiwv days have beeu devoteil by the Insiiector to visiUng ore*harels. and home*- 
sl(*ael blocks, with a view' tei instruediiig the e)ecui>it*rs in tlie winter work in 
connect loll with the supiiressiou of codiin motii. 


The Minister of Agrie'iilture has appJo\eei of tlie feainatieai of a bnincli <>l 
the AgriculUinil Bureau at Whyte Yaivow^ie*, with tlie feiilowuiig geiilU'nu'n as 
Jno. McEeod, U, Mudge, .Jos. liiiut, Thus. Paul, IK Dowd, tuid U. II. (i. 
Bex'rke. 
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The Procluee Expoif Departiuent its now prepared to treat laiubs for export 
on behalf of shipiters. The charges will be O.i^od. per lt>. for slaughtering, 
weighing, grading, freezing, and branding, but if desired the dt‘paitment will 
undertake the uJiole of the business on behalf of shijtpers, including freight 
and insurance and selling in London or elsewhere, charging only the actual 
cost for dating this work. Farmers and graziers should write the 

dei)artintMit for a circular giving full particulars, and arrangeinents 
could th(‘n be made for forwarding their stock to the Dry Crt<‘lv 

Slaugliter Yards. The department undertook tlie sale of 3,040 lambs 
last yiar, and, although the lambs only a\eraged 323 each, 

a n(‘t return of O/U^, hicludmg skins and fat, was made to the sliipix^u's. 

Tlie aNtuage gross priee realized in London was 4.10d. a Tb. Tlie total charges 

on th(‘se lainl)s, covering all expenses from llu» time they were received alive 
untiJ tlie account sales frojn Loudon were returned to shippers, only ainounted 
to 1.28(1. per lb.— probably the lowest rate yet offered throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


roseworthy agricultural college notes. 

Farm. 

Through the kindness of Mr. S. S. Ualli, of Werocata, in presenting us witli 
a Shropshire ram last year, we ha\e been enabled to eoinpare s(jme of tlie prog- 
eny of this ram with that of the Dorset-horn tliis year. 

Both the Dtu’set-liorn and the Shropshire were put to Dorset-horu x Merino 
t*wi*s. The lambing took place during Ma^. The Dorset-horn being a littie 
earlier than the Shropshire. 

The following show the results of the experiments up to the present time; — 
Weights taken July 28 — 

20 Dorset-horu cross averaged (J3i lb. 

10 Shropshire cross averaged lb. 

Th(i weight of the heaviest Dorset lamb was 82 lb., wdiilst that of the Shrop- 
shire was 76 lb. 

Weights taken August 23 — 

20 Dorset-horn cross averaged 80 lb. 

10 Shropshire cross a^eraged 80 n>. 

The heaviest Dorset w'eighing 100 lb., wiiilst the heaviest Shropshire w'eigbed 
04 lb. 

The reason for taking the average of 20 Dorset-horn lo 10 Shropshire lambs 
wwis because there were twice as many Dorset lambs to choose from, liv - 
f(*ssor Towar has decided to show' live of each cross for fat lamlis, other than 
Merino, and 10 Dursel-honi cross for lOldir, Smith, ifc Co.’s prize for freezing 
and shipping lambs at tlie furthcoming show'. The lambs are to be sold by 
auction on the show' ground. 

The second and third year students have been aiding in the conduct of 
tiie above experiment, and will be present and assist in making selections for 
the Auelaide Show'. 


EXPfiRIMBNTAL VlNfiVARD. 

By H. E. Laffku, Supichiktendbnt of Vineyard. 

Cl he continued dry weather during August has enabled the w ork in tlie 
vineyard to be pushed on, thereby making up somewhat the time lost in 
May and June. First ploughing has all been completed, and a good start 
made on the second ploughing. Though tills oxieration Is lator than usual, 
th(' vineyard is looking fairly clean owing to dry w’eather that has kept 
weeds in ciieck. All minor operations, such as digging, hoeing, &;c., have 
been practically finished, w’hile pruning of the fruit trees is also completed. 

\4iies in many places show signs of bursting, Almond trees have finished 
fioweriiig, being about three w'eeks later than Inst year. 
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]\rauy of the i>ea<*li trees show traces of Black Aphijs, and are hein^ sprayed 
witli kfn»sii)e eninlsioii. 

Siilpliate of aiiinionia is beiii?; applied now to vines where necessary; the 
inamire h(*in^r spread hi tlu* first fnrroAV tlirown back agadiist the row. 

The weather diirin^j Au^J:lls^ has Ix^en very tryinj? to all vegetation. Clear 
warm <ia,vs with winds varying from north-east and at the same time clear, 
frosty idglits, have kept ev(n*ything back. Very little rain has fallen, only 
.nt; of an iin h being recorded up to date. The total fall for the year so far 
has been d.7.‘{ inches. This imsans that September must be very wet to bring 
the fall anywhere near th<‘ aveiyige. The lowest minimum temperature for 
the imnith was 21* degret'.s F., and the highest sun temperature 128 dog. F, 


PHOSPHATES. 

By J. 1). To WAR, Professor op Aghicultuke. 

.Iii.st now the wheatgrowcrs are entertaining fertilizer agents and studying 
prices and gnarantet^s with a view of making selection of manures for next 
season'.^; seeding. 

The sel(‘ction liinges on the relathe prices, conditions of the purchase, i»ay- 
nient, delivery of goods, tlie rep\itations the various phosphates have already 
acqnirc4l, ami the reputatioji of the agents, rather than the special guarantee, 
since every agent in tlic marlo't is offering a superphosphate under the gua- 
rantee of per cent., wal<‘r sohilde, hone, or calcium phosphate. If Sd/^S 

per cent. wat(‘r solubh^ phosi)hat(*s are ground to a uniform d(*gree of fine- 
ness, there shoidd be lit tit* or no «*!ioice among them. 

I obsej'vt^ in the list of fertilizers some irregularities in the manner of ex- 
prtNssiiig guarantee, and as It will Im^ my duty, more or less, in the future to 
speak and write to tanners in ans>ver to questions on fertilizers. I wish to 
api>eal for a uniform system in the >vording of fertilizer guarant(H>s. I believe 
there is nothing Intentionally misleading nor illegal in the methods practised 
by ilealers at present, lltougii I di) bikt‘ exception to the statement “Tru* 
Phtwsi.. water sol..” which is an abbreviation of tricalcic phosphate, >A'ater 
soluble, and is sclent iH<*ally an iinpossiblilty. The fact being that tricalcic 
phosphate is solnide only in strong acids. This self-contradictory expression, 
however, is explained by tlie dealers to mean tricalcic jihosphate, i*enderetl 
water solubh*. Ih’operly ^six^akiiig, how'ever, as soon as the tricalcic is ren- 
dered w ater soluble its chemical form is so altered that it is no longer tricalcic, 
but monocalclc phosphate. 

To be more explicit, I may ex]>lain as follows: — All phosphates are tricalcic 
in their natural state, and even when rendered water soluble or citric soluble, 
through the action of strong acids, their tendency is to go back to this natural 
state. The tricalcic phosphate may be expressed thus: — 

Calcium oxide ) 

Calehim oxide f Phosphoric acid. 

Calcium oxide ) 

three parts of calcium oxide to one of phosphoric acid. Upon treating wdth 
strong sulphuric acid, tw’o parts of the calcium oxide unite with the suli)hurlc 
acid to form calcium sulpliate or gj^psum, leaving one part of the calcium still 
In combination with the phosphoric acid. This remaining combination, termed 
the mouocalcic phosphate is readily dissolved in water, and is very properly 
called “w’ater soluble.” 

A portion of the original calcium usually escapes the complete action of the 
acid, a part of w^hich remains in the proportion of two calcium oxides to 
one phosphoric acid, and another part remaining in the original form, giving 
rise to the terai “insoluble” phosphate. The Intermediate form, two calcium 
oxides to one phosphoric acid, is known as the dicaldc or reverted phosphate, 
and because the chemist finds it readily dissolved in citric acid, which is 
not so strong as sulphuric acid, it is termed “citric soluble.” 

This reverted or citric soluble phosphate is quite readily dissolved by the 
acids secreted by the roots of growing plants, and in soils sufficiently supplied 
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with moistui'e it is oonsideivd almost as valuable as tlie water solubh^ plios- 
phate. The waiter soluble and the eitric soluble aiv often elassed to.ueUier 
under the name “available.” The “acid soluble.” or triealeic ])hosphate proper, 
is but slowly affected l)y the natural agencies in the soil. One should not 
exi)eet large immediate returns from appli<‘ations of the “acid soluble” phos- 
phates, but their inffuenee should be felt for a good nunilKT of years. 

For my part, siuee all of our fertilizing phosphates are in eoinblnation with 
calcium, I prefer to eliminate entirely the terms “Imne” and “calcium" from 
the guarantt'cs, and express the strength of tlie fertilizer in terms of sliuph^ 
phosphoric acid, giving the exact percentage of “water soluble,” “citric so- 
luble,” and “acid soluble” respectively. There may be good reasons fm* retain- 
ing the calcium phosphate expression, and so long as we are juggling with the 
vai iety of expressions we may find the following factors <*onvenient:— To con- 
vert bont^ or calcium phosphate to phosphoric acid multiply by the (h*cimal 
.4.58. and to convert phosphoric acid to bone or calcium iihosiihate multiply bv 
2.1. s;i. ‘ ’ 

I We would point out that the terms “water soluble phosphate,” “citrate so- 
luble phosphate,” and "mad soluble phosphate" have the samMirm of law. and 
are all spe<‘iiiJly defined in the Fertilizers Act IbbO. Fd. j 


SPREADING MANURE ON PASTURE LANDS. 

A marinre sjn-cader that has given for years past the greatest satisfaction, 
and easily and cheaply made by any one, will no doubt be interesting to many 
of your readers, ^lost people have noticed what a “world” of droppings from 
<‘attle and horses accumulate about a homestead by the end of summer, and 
more especially where any artificial feeding is necessarJ^ I'hese droppings 
are In the meantime not only unsightly, but destroy the grass they lie uptui. 
The idea of the device is to grind up to small particles, and spread evenly over 
the ground all these droppings, tlu‘reby enriching the grass, 
and giving the pla<*e a clean and tidy appearance. Four pioct's 
of quartering 3 in. by 2 in., and, say, 10 ft. long, are laid parallel about 3 ft. 
apart. Across these are bolted, on the square, two heavier pieces, nliout 2 
ft. from either end. A piece of wire netting Is fastened to the back full 
w'ldth, and allowed to drag along the grass, held down by a b.stten fastened 
to the back edge. A horse Is attached to drag this along, and each clod of 
manure is shifted and curried along by the drag, and all the time graduallv 
being ground up and the small particles dropj>ed among the grass. What tli’e 
first quartei-ing misses the second gets, and so on until the wire iie+liug is 
reached, when, if of such a tough nature tliat it won't pound up, it dtlier 
drops on to the netting or passes under it, in which case the driver— if very 
clean work is required — picks it up and throw’s it on the netting as the horse 
proceeds, and when a load is thus collected stops at soim^ (‘ouveuient spot and 
tips it all off ill a heap for buriiiiig or carting away. A boy can thus (*leaii 
up and greatly benefit a largi* area in a day, as he includes a sweep of lb fj 
each turn, and only a matter of <-alculation to find out what «-an be accomp- 
lished at a miniimini of expiMise. It is very necessary that it all be made 
on the square, so that Avhen lu'cessary to jiass through a gate, bv hitching 
the horse to one corner only, the device will close up like scissors? and thus 
narrow space. Any one who tries it will never lie 
AMtnout it again. A couple of bullock chains stretidied bet^veeri the qiijirter- 
ings and loose enough to drag on grass are a great help in the breaking up 
process.—Pastoralists’ Kevlew. 


Sjilt for Sheep.—The value of salt for sheep Is shown by an experiment 
m 1- raiice. where three lots of animals were fed on hay, straw, potatoes, Jind 
^ns for 1-4 days. One lot had no salt, one had J oz. of salt c‘a<-h every 
day. and the other had J oz. Those that had } oz. gained 4J Ih. more th«n 
those which had no salt and 1} Tb. more than those which had more than i 
+ih^ The salted sheep clipped If Ib. more of wool and a better fleece than 
those that had no salt, showing better results In the wool. 
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By AttTHUR J. PkRKKSS, SkCRETAK^ for AciRlCULTURE. 


About tbreo .voiirs ago oue of “Ladd's Patent Continuous Baling 
made by Messrs. J. iV F. Howard, Bedford, Euglahd, was imported for the use 
of the Agrieultural College; and last suimner the late editor was si»ii]f‘wh:it 
i:nl’i»rtunate in his re(|uests that 1 should wrib* a short article on this iini»le- 
meiit, which he thought migljt prove of interest to readers of the .Joiiriiul. 
Thifortunately at tlie time my hands and thoughts were full witli the unusual 
strain of harvesting oj>erati()ns, and 1 was obliged to dtmy myself the i>le?isiire 
(d ••oinplying with Mr. Molineux's entreaties. In eonteini>ljiUoii of a futun* 
article various pliotographs were at tin* lime taken by Mr. Quinn, of this 
department, and others; these 1 am now able to rei)rodne(‘ witli a t»‘\v notes, 
wliich I hojie will not lie without their interest. 

Continuous Baling Presses are comi»ara lively modern implements, alliionuh 
as far back as 1810. Heiicral Morin, rlien a young artillery officer pointed out 
the advanlagt^s for miiitary purisises of compressing hay by means of speeially 
adn])ted hydraulic presses. Although he substHiuently built several pi^esses, 
that were largely us(m1 for military lairposes he was not sn<*(*essfiil ni d«»viviug 
a continuous jtress. that is to say the action of which was not iurermitreiit. 
ceasing temj)orarily. AvJiilst the bale was being remov(‘d. Moreover all his 
presses which workt^l sonuMvhat on llie priiu'ii»le of otir wool presses, pre- 
S(*uted the obji'ctioii of compressing the hole of the bale at om* emitinuous 
stroke, Avilh llie result that Avhen opened out the hay came away \cry 
Irregularly, and was in eonse^ineiice awkward to hamlle. 

An imitno toueiil on these pi'esses was (h^vistvl in the Pnited Smies. the 
box into which the hay w.as lu’cssed was d me away with, and the laiTer given 
a rotary movement, whilst 1 Kdng cominvssed by a flat piston. This iiiijdement 
Avas Inuid ilriven, and foriiierl cylindri<‘al bales, that were more auk ward to 
load than rectangular ones; moreoA'er the action was still intermineut, work 
ceasing Avliilst th<‘ baJe Avas being reimnetl. 

The first coiitinnuus presses, in wliiidi the hay eutert^l at one side, and i'^sned 
at another in the form of bales without interruptioa. a])jK.uir to have origiiinTed 
also in the Pnited States. The IKilerick j>ress. <d' Avhich we vslunv an illn^tra> 
lion, Avas one of the first impkmients of the kind put on the market. Subso- 



l>Em:KicK PATENT B\u NO Press. 

qnently their manufacture extended to other jmrts id' the world, and they are 
noAv made extensively both in EurofK* and Ameriea: Avhether 1 miU niaini- 
f.aetnrers (*onld not take them up as Avell. is a questhui that ma> perhaps 
receive an ansAver from tin* folloAving notes. 

In prine*ple most of these presses differ little from one nnother. The ha.\ 
or straw passes from a platform into an opening at the end of a holloAv box, 
or rectangular st^ctUm. Here fi sjietdal head piece, placet! above the opening, 
comes doA^ n and doubles the open shetii’ in tAvo; folloAving on Uiis, ns the liead 
piece rises a poAverful piston presses the tlouhled sheaf forAvard in the box. 
A new' sheaf comes alting and is Hiinilarly treated; and thus the bale consists 
of a series of leaves receiving each a certain amount of individual ptesMirc. 
Avhich, Avhtui the hale is ofamed out enables them to couu» off readily in f iiily 
regular layers. The hay or straAv transmits the pressure it i*eceivt\s v<*ry ba lly. 
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and this t’ai t in with the resistance of friction offered by the sides 

of the box ill wiii<*h the piston works, enables the material to be considerably 
cctiiipressed, as under the intluence of the strokes of the piston and the arrival 
of new sheaves it jyradually works its way to the open end of the box 
Here it is removed in the form of rectangular bales. 

The breadth and width of these bales is eonstant, lielug I'epresented by the 
veetanfjniar section of the box in which they are formed. In Ladd’s Press, 
in use at Hoseworthy, this seetiou is reiiresented by 18 Inches x 24 inches. The 
lencth of till' hale may be vai*ied at the discretion of the man setting the aiito- 
mari<* wiring apparatus in gear. The practice at Tlosoworthy was to make the 
l ay imlc about 2 feed long, and tiie straw liale aiiout 3 fetit in consequence of 
it*- lcss(‘r weight. The bale of stra^^' averages about 90 1T>., and the 
bale of liay from 112 It), to 120 n>. Ladd's press binds the 

luilcs witli two wires, encircling tbeni at right angles to their length. 
Tliis has lH‘eii sonietiim*s referred to as a defect- it is said that if one wire 
gives waj. as may occasionally arise, the bale Is liable to fall to pieces; three 
in s would give greater solidity. In practice we have not found the two wires 
to be a disadvantage. We use for the piii-pose No. 12 binding wire, one cwt. of’ 
wl'ich will bind from ten to eleven tons. 



Ladd’s Patent Continuous Baling Pbess. 

The press at the College of which we give a picture, is driven by a 12 horse 
break power oil engine. It Is found that the regular and con- 
tinuous pressure of the oil engine la preferable to the occasionally 
erratic steam engine. NevertheJoss the work to be done is perhaps 
.lust above the power of the engine in question, a more powerful engine would 
perhaps give more satisfactory results. 

The personnel necessary for working the implement is somewhat large and 
g(*iicrally distributed as follows:— tw*!) men attending to binding gear, one roan 
feeding machine, two men on haystack, one man to remove and 
stack bales, and one to attend to engine. This personnel should under favour- 
able conditions put through 350 bales of hay in eight hours. 

The cost of the press working at the College was £180 in England; add to 
this about 35 per cent for duty and carriage, we get £243, which represents 
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its estimated value here. An oil engine of siittieiont power to work it saii.st;u> 
torily would cost about as much again, so that the complete outfit represents a 
capitaJ of nearly £500. Of course the oil engine evuiM i>e used fur jiiir- 

posi'H as well. 

Now, tlie question arises as to wlndher these i>resses are likely to eome into 
fairly extensive use la these »State.s. ruqiiestinualfiy ilie presence of a certain 
iiuml>er of them heix?. and in Victoria, proveil of some pecuniary advaiitiige to 
us during the past two years; were it not for them tve should have been uiialile 
to supply the requirements of the \\’ar Office in South Africa. But in these 
piping times of peace aiH? they come lo stay? rer^oiian.v, I am inclined to 
answer the question in the affirmative: let us consider it in its various a s] > 0018 . 



Htack of Baled Straw at Roskworthy. 


The original outlay— £500— perhaps shuts it out from the plant of the >mall 
farmer, and fnriher during the course of a year it is hardly likely that he 
could find enough work for it, to c*i>>er interest and deiireciation. But for tlie 
farmer of extensive holdings, who uses an engine for other purposes duriiiii’ the 
course of the year, or even for an association of smaller neighbouring farmers, 
who might ovm it Jointly, is it likely in tlie future to prove of any use? The 
general practice here is not to feed long hay, but chaffed hay; probably this 
method reduces waste to a minimum, but whether it presents the bulky form 
of food necessary to the digestive organs of herbivorous animals in the best 
form possible, Is to say the least of it an open question. Tlie practice lias 1 
believe been frequently condemned by veterinarians of merit. Feeding with 
chaff, however, is likely to continue the general iiraotiee, owing to its siinplltdty 
and perhaps owing to reduction of Tvaste. It may be pointed out, howt^i er, to 
those who are purchasers of chaff, that it leaves a tempting door open to those 
who do not mind stooping to fraudulent practices. 

It Is certainly unnecessary at tlie present moment to point out that the 
country we cab oui own is pre-eminently one of uncertain rainfall: fodder may 
be abundant in one locality, and totally deficient in another. In the ( ircum- 
stances, any method tending to reduce the cost of transport must prove 
a boon. One ton of chaff occupies about 100 cubic feet, whilst pressevl hay 
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to tlH‘ <>t“ oompressioii will ocriipy from lir» to 120 feet.^so 

that rontihly spoakmu the ratio between the twt> is as o Is to 4. For 
shii)piiii!X paivels tliis must of eourse prove a Oistinct advantajre, nor can this 
anhantaLfo he (nerh»oke<l wluui earria;re is effecMeO hy t(‘ams or on the railways. 
Tilt' liOlowinjr ti>tnn*s show what within recent yc^ars have been our sliipmeiits 
to neis^hhourini? states- 

ISSS 1S.1.V» tons of liay and cliaft. 


hsso 2:5.o:>o tons. 

1500 0.077 tons. 

1501 d.ol4 tons. 

1S92 tkl02 toiw. 

1S0:J .“>.4oS tons. 

1504 34.142 tons. 

JSik") ;{7,117 tons. 

lS0r> ;j;i,20o tons. 

3S07 4.17S tons. 

1505 s.oit; tons. 

• 1S0!> lO.diKj tons. 

IJHM} 0.1S5 tons. 


'rhese ti^riires ehow that circumstances occasionally arise u hen a consider- 
able business in Jiay (-an be done with the neighbouring Slates; but even in 
years of inoderat(‘ (»xports such as prevailed from 3S07 to llMMt taken in con- 
junction with local requirements, the volume of l»usin(*ss is such as to justify 
the inoiv .c(*neral use of presses. 

Tlu*re is another asix'ct of the (luestion, that has not y(‘t been considered; it 
costs far less to press and bale hay than to chaff it. A larj?e chaffcutter, with 
self liajuaing gear, will cost about £100. and re(j[uire a motor ol at least equal 
power to that nec(.*ssary for working the press. M’rue. as chaff is generally fed 
to farm horses, the chaffcutter will serve to supply liome requirements. Such 
a chaff’cutter will not cut more on an average than 14 tons in eight hours, and 
abs(.)rl> the labour of <s men. as against 17 to is tons of the ]>ress. worked b.\ 
7 men. 


It is liou ever, not for Jiay alone that these presseis art* likely to prove of 
use' on a farm. In fact the (.'olleg<* press was imported principally t(» pri'Ss 
straw. Anybody who has had any experience with a threshing maidiine will 
know how dithcult it is to get tin* straw out of tin* way. When the crop Is 
tlireslicd, and not snipped, as is the cast* in the South-East, the press(*s will 
prove a soiirci* of considcrahle economy. <kie of our illustrations shows Ladd’s 
ju’ess working in conjnnctioii with a threshing ma<-liine at Rosewortby. It will 
of ('oni-'^e Ik* point(*d out that the great majority of our crops are strlvq)ed, 
and the straw l(*ft lo go to waste as a tiling of no valin*. It its quest ionahle 
wic'tiier sueh a i)ra('tice will (*on1imie many years longer, partieularly in our 



Sttiif.TEH RriLT i\ Field— Stbaw Bales for Sides ; Roof is of Mallek Brush. 




The Press the Straw as it comes from the Thresher— Roseworthy OtLLEOE Farm. 
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districts of average raiufall. Some already nsi* a lieader, and here the press 
might Avell render service. It Is an error to supposf^ that straw is fit only for 
bedding; that it is the equal of hay could not of course for a minute be main- 
tained^ but whi*ther it cannot be more prolibibly fe<l as bulk food in conjunc- 
tion with soiiH* more concentrated form of food suyli as barley, or oats, as 
is the case in otJier countries, is certainly \voi*thy of passing consideration. It 
cannot be said to be used to advantage by runiing, a few head of stock into 
the paddock tljat tread down ten times more than they eat, or by setting a 
match to it prior to fallowing. 

It may also be pointed out that these bales of straw can be put to ^ariqlls 
uses, some of which are shown in our illustrations. The bales are of con- 
venient shape and size to build rapidly rough shelters in out paddocks for pigs 



Shelter Built in Field fob Pios. 

or even horses. When necessary they can be removed to another part of the 
farm without much in<*onveiilence or expense. It is even said that occasionally 
in America, temporary dwelling places are built out of these bales; this is 
evidently a case of bricks without clay. 


I <lo not pretend tliat these presses are within the reach of everybody's 
purse; but, 1 believe that they might with advantage to the State eome more 
Into general use than is at present the case. 
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FARM HINTS FOR SEPTEIVIBER. 

A. Molinkux. 

]i) tIm* t‘{uiy <llstri<‘ls tlie crops tluit bnckwanl through absence of 
siittici<*nl: min Jiiay possibly benelit from a light top-dressing with sulphate 
of auiinomn, or nitrate of soda. In other and later loailities. a liglit harrow- 
ing and top-dressing will most proUably Ind]) the gri»wth. Some siiperi)hos- 
l>hate vv'ill be useful for top-dressing. If this is rather sticky, mix bouetiust 
wit II it. 

Sugar beeiN should ))e drilh‘d on a few acres of the land laid up in fallow, 
'rids prartu'o has het'ii reeommended hy myself for the past twenty years. 
Fanner'- in <;ippsland hav<‘ just discovennl the great value of sugar In^tds as 
food h'l* r.»ws esjH^eially. and for live stock generally. Four pounds of seed is 
enough tor an aere drilled tv\o fetd apart, (or .‘iO inches on po u* land), and 
fhinnod tu ii: nr Id inches. Single llie plants wlien large enough, and hoe 
fre(iuent]> Fiii'a h the soil for beids to Ik* used for ft‘etling purposes, 

.MangoiiF are of exaidly the saiiu* iiatim* as sugar InnUs, and require the 
same trearniont; but iadiig larger r(*<iuire more room. For shallow' soils the 
(tlol*e an I 'r.nikard varieties art* 1m*s(. Small roots are rkdier than those of 
large si/.e. 

Itroom < i*n). i\ properly grown, ought to be a profitable crop. The “broom” 
lirings a g<M»<l priet*. the set*d is valuable ami plentiful, and the leaves and 
stalk's st*r\e to fetal tht' live sttiek. Plants should bt* in row's tlirt'e fetd apart, 
one t«H»T iipan in the rows, and staal drilled om* inch deep. Thrt‘e pouiuls of 
st‘<‘<l IS ainpl<‘ ft r an acre. It is imiHirtaut to true seed, such as was grow'n 
by tlie Indu>trial School for tin* Blind. Brougham filace. Xorth Ad(dald(‘. hist 
staison. When tin* young jilanis are four inches high use the h(»e to open the 
soil ami kill wetals, ami lux* frtajueutly afteiuvards. The “broom’* should be 
eut when ilie seed Ix'gins to harden, and must lx* hung or laid flat on wire-net 
hurdles in a shady place until dry. Seed should bo raked off w ith a “comb” 
made by driving a lot of wire luvils ou a board. 

It IS a great mistake to bury stH*ds too deeply. Have the soil broken deeply 
and W ell pidverjzed. Tw'o inches is almost too deep for maize, melons, pump- 
kins. ami similar large sei'ds, ami one inch is deep enough for smaller seed.s. 
It is desirable to press the soil upon the seeds after sowing, to bring both 
into conlaci, and to harrow' or luxj when the plants are up. Tw'o inches depth 
is enough wlien lux^ing i cultivating! any crop, and this work shnidd be con- 
tinued at close intervals as long as the size of the plants wrill ix'rmit. 

Fxi»osure to great heat and fetivmg light is not conducive to the conservation 
of organic matter in the soil; and, If the surfaw Is caked or solid, there must 
be eoi'isid«‘rable escape of moisture. The nitrifying agencies in tlie soil cannot 
act unless there is a mod(‘rate quantity of moisture and neither too high nor too 
low a temperature. For these reasons It appears to be reasonable to presume 
that tlu* gi'ow'iug of giwii croi>s for summer and autumn should help to maiu- 
taln tlu* proper degree of w'anuth and humidity in the soil. Of course, such 
crops can (a\ly be growm by the aid of the drill and the frequent use of the 
li(x*~-it is nonseuslcnl 1o attempt to sow' broadcast and leave the rest to nature. 

Sow lm*erne w ith drill on land already well prepared, llury half an inch to 
one ineli deep, and roll at oiw‘e. When the plants aiipear, harrow' lightly. Ten 
IKuiuds of siMxl is enough, if drille*!, for an acre. 

Kohlrabi and Sw'edes should lx* sow'll In drills t'tv'o feet apart, one inch deep^ 
then rolled. Hoe when the plants are up, and thin out to a foot apart. Thi*ee 
to four pounds of seed Is auqde for an acre. Enrich the land and cultivate 
often. 

Try an aere t)r nioi*e of Hw'avf Essex rai>e, on w'ell prepared and enriched 
land. Three ponmls of soeii is enough for an acre, drilled at 30 Inches apart 
and a foot iu the row's. Tlie. 'Phiuet Implements are best for sowing and 
cultivating a.U siunmer crops. Mustard is another crop inquiring similar treat- 
ment. but ten to tw'elve pounds of seed are wanted for an acre. Mustard seed 
is saleable in Adelaide, and the crop Is ready iu ten or tw'elve w'ceks after 
sowing. 
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The followinp are seine of the crops useful for fodder which should be sown 
duririp: This mouth: — I\lalze, Hoh'us, I>hurra (Katlir Corn), Sorghum (many 
varieties), all kinds of millets, Melilotus varieties (“Bokhara clover,” &c. j Buck- 
M’hoat, Chicory, Couch grass, Tumpkins, Cow^ melons, Pie melons, &c. Beets 
and Mangolds. Kohlrabi, Swedes, Phillip’s grass (Sorghum Halapense, properly 
“Aleppo grass”), all kinds of Poa grasses, Lucerne, Pearl millet, Sunflowers, 
Tagosaste or Tree lucerne, Potatoes. 

Sow pumpkin swds in patches twelve feet apart, twelve seeds in each 
patch, and reduce to three plants if more come up. Sow some maize broadcast 
bet\veen the patches, to keep the runners from lx»ing shifted by the wind, ^ 

In America there are very few* farms without silos, find even in Victoria 
there arc* not a few of these vahiable structures. South Australia was the 
first in this part of the w’orld to start making ensllage~^rid is now behind all 
the other States in following the pioneer exemplar. Ensilage is more wanted 
iierc*, and would be of far greater benelit to all wdio adopt it, than anywhere 
else — why do w’e neglect it so persistently? If ensilage w'ould make itself, 
every farm would be well supplied with fodrlerl 
In the hilly districts and South-c^ist, sotv white clover and other varieties, 
trefoils, cocksfoot grass, Yorkshire fog grass, rye grasses, fescues, poas, 
Medioago varieties, and Broine grasses. 

Pi'epare everything for hay harvest. The site for the stacks should not be in 
an aw’kward corner, nor w^hcre the w’ater flow^s by natural gravitation to a 
centre. The string binders, mow’ers, and olber implements should l>e examinc^d 
and proved to be in perfect order, hay frame and wagons must be tit for use. 
What will you do to protect the crops against destruction by grass tires? 


SPLICING AND COILING WIRE. 

There are numerous methods of splicing wire for fencing purposes, and 
every man has his particular choice. I give here below figures of what 1 
consider four of the best kinds of splice. 

Fig. 1 represents the “knot splice” now almost universally used. It is far 
better adapted to wire that is not pliable, and somewhat bill tie. than any 
other. 

Fig. 2 also represents a “knot splice,” but not so good as Fig. 1 





4 

Splicing Wire. 


Fig. 3 is the “loop and twist” splice, often used, but not so good as the 
preceding splice. 

Fig. 4— The “lioop” Splice.— This splice is objected to principally on ac count 
of its liability to break under sudden pressure, and the fact of one wire being 
liable to cut the other. 


Fig. 6— The “Telegiaph" Splice.— This Is the oldest of Ml splices, and on. 
that can only be recommended where new* wire is used, as the short turns 
necessary to make It generally cause the wire to break, sometimes when one- 
half the splice has been completed. 


is 


The “knot” splice Is, to my mind, the best of them ML In the first place, 
far easier to do, and, when done, It is the most secure, and quite as neat 
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SplU in;? in a tliiiJif that ahoiild always be properly and carefully done. I 
ha VI* si*c*n wires break as often as live or six times at the same splice dui^ng 
the process of straining. This, however, has been during cold, frosty weather, 
wlien it is advisable to cari’y a tin of hot coals to warm the wire before com- 
mencing operations. A tin such as used by the tinsmitlis will answer the pur- 
pose admirably, and save a great deal of unnecessary labour and loss of time. 

Tile following sketcli shows Ji good and cheap method for colling wire from 
fencing tlnit is reunircd to lu* reiuo\ed. The features of this method are that 


OP€N Shut 



Coiling Wire. 


any handy man can make one, and it coils the wire neatly and just as tight as 
when it comes from the manufacturer. The spool is cut from a solid gum 
sjiur, say 18 to 20 inches thick, then hollowed out in the centre, and bored 
for the axle, then cut in halves, as shown at A, and the hardwood battens 
are then secured to this by two 5-8 inch bolts to spool; when the spool is full 
with wire the two bolts are loosened and the spool forced apart, and the 
coll of wire is tied before removing.— Crossbred, In Pastora lists’ He view. 


Ants on P’ruit-Trees.— There are many remedies for preventing ants from 
attacking fruit-trees. A good one is to take an ounce of arsenic, place it In 
an old iron pot with a quart of water, and boil gently until it is reduced to 
about a pint; to this liquid add i lb. of sugar, which will form a syrup. Place 
a little of this In saucers In the run, around the trees, and in the haunts of the 
insects. Care of course must be taken that children, fowls. &c., do not get 
to the poison. A little London purple dusted round the tree and alx)ut the 
nests will also be effective. Ants can easily be destroyed by attacking them 
in their nests. Take a sha^-pointed stick and make a hole In the ant- 
hill about 8 in. or 8 in. In depth; into this pour about two tablespooufuls of 
bisulphide of carbon, and then press the soil together at the surface io close 
the hole. The of tlie liquid will penetrate the soil and kill the ants. 
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SIMPLE HOME REMEDIES. 

Tilt* lihits and sni?i*:t‘stloiis giTen herewntli art* exprossod willi ratin*!* iiioro 
<*otitiiilenft* than we slionkl generally use in r(»gar(l to the etticacy of sneh 
remedies. They an*, liowever, very slmpli*. and for einergeneies can do no 
harm. 

Salt and water, used as a gargle for sore throat is equal to ehlorate of 
potash, and is entirely safe. It may In* used as oft(*u as desired, and if a little 
is SAvallo\yed eaeh time, it will have a lH*in‘ti<‘ial effect on the thnjat by 
cleansing it and allaying the irritation. In doses of one to four teasjKxmfuls 
m lialf a ])uit to a i>iiit of t<*pld Avater, it nets jiromptly as an enadie. and Jn 
rases of poisoning is always on hand. It is an excellent remedy fte* bitt‘s and 
stings of insects, it is a good astringent in haemorrhages, particularly for 
hleetimg after the extracting of teeth. 

31nstard is another valuable i^einedy. Xo family should be without it. Two 
or three teaspooufnls of ground mustard stirred into half a pint of wat(*r acts 
very promptly as an emetic, mid Is mild and easier to take than salt and water. 
jMlual parts of ground mustard and flour or meal made into a paste with warm 
water, and spread on a thin piece of iiiiisliu, with another piece of muslin laid 
^iver it, forms the indispensable mustanl plaster. It is almost a siieeitic for 
colic, when applied for a fcAv minutes over the “i)it of the stomach*’ For all 
int<*rnial pains and congestions theiM? is no ivimdy of such general utility, it 
jicts as a counter-irritant by drawing the blood to the surfa<*e; hent*t‘ in si*vere 
(*ases of croup a small mustard plaster shouhl be applied to the back or* the 
child's neck. Tlie same treatment Avill relieve almost any case of heiuhu'lie. 
A mustard plaster should bt* moved about over the spot to lx* acted upon, for 
if left in one place it is liable to blister. A mustard plasti*r acts as woll when 
at a distance from tlie affected purl. An ex<*ellent substituh* fur mustard 
plasters is what is known as “mustard leaves.*’ inM*y are iM*rfe<‘tly dr.>, ami 
will keep for a long time. For use it is only necessary to di]) one* in a’ dish 
of Avater for a mliiuti* and then apply it. 

roniimm baking soda is the best of all remedies in (*ases of scalds and burns. 
It may be UH(*d on the surface of tlie bunn‘d jdace either dry of wet. Wiion 
.applied promptly, the sense of relief is magical. It sia'ins to withdrau rliu h»*al, 
.tnd witli it tin* pain, and tin* healing prm-ess soon comm(‘m-cs. 

\Vhcnev<*r you cimtract a cold, before resorting to drugs of any kind, try tin* 
following process:— If able, go out info tin* open air. and breathe i opiously 
ami (h*<*ply and slowly for .aliout twenty times. n‘peating the oiier.n ion evia-y 
hour until cured. If unable to go out, have the windows atnl dotirs open. wi*a’p 
yonrs(‘If in blankets uv other warn clothing, during vvhi(*h time do as inst 
dire<-t(‘d. Some persons having had a cough for six Aveeks have goi ri/l of 
it b.v this process; also cured thenis<*lAa*s of colds m*wly contracted Tln‘n*rore, 
everyAvhere try to cultivate full and fix*(pient linig inflation liy breathing clear 
out, clear in, and Ioav doAvn— that is to main* all your breathing as Avlien taking 
a long breath; and this Avill liavi* a ten<U*m‘y throw oif tin* 

Avaste materials at the poivs, and rcAilalise the Idood, and thereiiv 
impart Avarmth and energy to the system. See fliat tlu* nxmis are Avell venti- 
lated, esiKieially your sleeping apartment. Wear Avnollen stockings and strom^ 
i)oots. — Faulding's Medical Journal. ^ 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 

Some feAv years back startling news was published thi-ougiiout the world 
about the spread in Xortliern America of a AA'e(»d commonly called Rtissiaii 
thistle, from tlu* fa<‘t tliat it was supi»oaed to have Ixnm introduced in seed 
wheat imported from Russia. Scores of c>m<*lal bulletins wei^* issued in 
America dealing Avlth the marvellous raphlity of the spread of tin* Avt*Hl, the 
serious injury it was doing and the ue<*easity for ilmstic action to pn‘vent the 
mlu of the farmers In the infested distrl<*ts. These bulletins contained illus- 
trations and descriptions of th(* plant, axnd Australian eiupiirers at once recog- 
nised it as a close relative to the indigenous Imsh Salso kail, (‘oinrnonlv known 
in our Northern districts as “biickbiish;” the virtues of Avliiclj as a fmlder for 
#«tock used to be so eloquently dtvelt on by our old friend Mr. Jno. Miller, of 
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Mevriton. Qnitf* ivceiitly a of the Agricultural liiireau look Mr. A. 

Alolliieux to task for saying the Russian thistle and the South Australia u 
buckbush were nearly identical in their characteristics, aaid in doing so be 
called attention to the serious accounts received from America concerniup the 
former weed. U is worthy of note that although tin* spread of the weed was 
never seriously checked in America we have heard very little about it of late. 
Tile Nebraska Farmer of .Tnoe 12, jmblishes the following a.stonishiiig rei)ort 
concerning the j)lant:-“It has only l)een a few years since the State l.(‘gis- 
Iniure of Nebraska i)assed a law eompelling road overseers and laud owners 
to do a certain amount of work in trying to destroy the weed known as the 
Russian thistle, wliieli at that time threatened to destroy the crops. i)ea<*e. and 
prosperity of our land. Newspapers throughout The State published lonu legal 
notices comerning the law which was enacted against this terribh* fee. F;irm- 
ers Avorked iiard and long in the bt-uiling sim, ploughing, harrow mg. lioeijiu. 
rakincT, and buniing, hoping to rkl their land of this detestable weed, but tlit* 
•nore they legislated, the more th(*y prinmd, the more they Avorlvt*itl. the faster 
and thick!*!* the avchxIs grew', and their efforts were in vain. 'Phe oild vayiug 
that ‘there is no great gain without some small loss.’ proved tnn* in this 
case. The priuters only barely got half pa> for their iwiiiting and the farnn*rs 
W'<*re out of i>ocl:et for their hard A\ork. but in the Russian thistle they liave 
gained a feed for cattle which camnu be surpassed by any other fcH*d yet used 
ill this section. Fattle will leave the rioh buffalo masN in the spring t » teed 
off I lie Russian thistle. As a croji producer it is oult one less than altalfa 
raised on bottom land. Fast vear Nome ol onr farmers harvestcl <wo nops 
of hay from tin* same land of Russian thisth*s. It lure.s quickly, is easily 
handh‘d, and niaKes (‘.\c(*ll<‘nt sumnn*!* or winli*r feed, (’attle do fiett!*!* on it 
than an.t other stoek. It produc<*s fat as quickly and easily as coni, and 
does away w'ith tin* cornstalk disease wlii' h has Uilled hundreds of cattle in 
this country 

This quite e.xeeeds any of Mr. Miller’s claims on lH‘balf of our buckbush. and 
should be r<‘assnring to thost* of our fanners w’bv) fear tin* imporuilioii, wUh 
swls autl plants from A!Ueri<*a. of this terrible (*ui*uiy. Cerutinlv the valiu* 
of the Russian thistle seems greatly exaggerated, but the new'spaiH*r refi‘n*ed 
to quotes the iep(»rts of several large farmers who have tried to iPilisc tin* 
plant, and these* are einpliatk- as to its value. Oiu* tanner states that In* will 
go over his ohl eondield soil with a ilisc during tin* spring, that the thivih^ 
will spring up as thick as ordinary grass, and when eighteen indies hidi. and 
still green and TcnrU*r, he A\ill cut them with a nnaAvm* for hay, allow izig the 
rdaiits to lie for only a short time before stacking. When tin* plants make 
fr<*sli groAvth he w ill cither turn his <*attle into the field or Avill take off a ^ci ond 
< uT of hay. 


A POULTRY mANUAL. 

By D F. Laurie. 

[Four or liv^e years ago the department issued a bulletin on “FouUr> Breeduig. pie 
jiared by Mr. Jh F. J^aune. All these have been distributed, and in resiion^t m tic 
quently expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also wilh d'^eases 
of poultry, Mr. Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The artuies will be pub- 
lished first in the jouraal trom month to mdith, and afterwards reprinted in paiupldei 
form.—Editor.] 

Housing's (continued). 

For Ducks. 

Houses for ducks need not be so elaborate, no perches are required for 
them. They do not suffer from the attacks of vermin to the extent that 
fowls do; the tick seldom atmeks them, probably owing to rbeir restless 
mid nocturnal habits. In the country low' sheds framed with rtmgh timber 
and thatched with straw’ are suitable and cool particularly in summer. Ducks 
alw’ays seek shady cool places in hot weather. The straw should be n*iit*AVi d 
every year and the w’oodwork w*eU farred with gas tar. h^ailiiig this, strong 
kerosine emulsion will do.. Fowis. duek.s, geese, turkt*ys, &c.. slionld n<‘Aer 
i*un together. 
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Duekliiij^s an» onsil.v ivan^d in lnn;r, l(»vv. <‘ool sheds divided Into compart- 
ments by boards alsuit a foot or ei^rlib^en inches in hei^ld. Each eonipartiiient 
should l)t* well floored with straw or wheat chaft’. kept dry and clean. 

Ducks need yaniiiij? at ni^hl owiuK io their habit of laying tlielr e^KS 
anywdi<*re. ev(‘n in the water. Slielter from the wind s(»enis all they ivquire, 
as, if at larj:t‘. they seldom sleeji in a shed. 

Fob Gbesit. 

To be prohtably i>i*ed jrees(‘ r(M|uire a larj»e, well ^jrrassed run. These biids 
are seldom hoiis<*d, and, like ducks, if at larjje, will feed about for the j^reater 
part of tlie nla:ht. I>uriny: the Invediufr season the stock lilrds should le 
yarded, and accommodated witli similar housing to that for the ducks. 

Tuhkkts 

'Ihirkeys require considerable range in weli grassed country, with plenty 
of bush, ^'liey keep in the sheltered portions in rough or hot weather, and 
f(-*d in the optoi w’hen calm and cool. Whatever <*lass of house Is built 
for tliem. it must be large and carefully ventilated. It is better to let 
them sleep outside altogether than to house in insufficiently \entilat(‘d houses, 
as overcrowdina ami hodc of ventilation are sure to causi* disease. As a 
general rule these birds roost on fences, l)ut where thieves and other pre- 
datory animals abound provisum must be made for retaining possession of 
your l)irds. Dnh^ss there is pliMity of suibibie country at <*ommand turk»‘y 
n‘ariug cannot be reconimemh‘d. 

Hatchiko BotrsBA. 

In the country, or wheiv i»lrds have a goo<l run in a garden, the hens will 
often lay under bushes or hedges, and when they become broody may lie 
given the sitting of eggs you wish to hateli. As a rule hens which “steal 
their nests,*’ as laying away is often termed, bring off a large i)ercentage 
of chickens, due doubtless to lieing undisturbed, and to tlie fact that the nests 
are on the ground, which is the proper place for them. The fact that 
rein.arkable hatches freijuently ivsulted from nests made in dry spots above 

the ground does not in any way affect the rule that all nests should be on 

the ground. The reason for selecting this ]K)sitioii is that thei’e is less evapora- 
tion of the aqueous contents of the egg during incubation; the w'armth of 
the hen’s body attracting the moisture fnnii the ground even when apparently 
dry. When only one hen has to l>e contined a small iron poultry house 

made of two sheets of iron, or even a large box. will do if a small run Is 

available. Each hen requires separate uc*commodation or there will be 
fighting and broken eggs. In Metoria several large breeders have elaborate 
hatching houses divided into numerous compartments from three to five 
feet square. Thei*e are two doors to en<*h, one communicating with a pass fge 
way running the whole length of the hatching house; the other with a grassed 
run about 20 ftnd long. These housis would require to be made of Iron 
to guard against vermin. Where many hens or turkeys are used for hatching 
a large shed with an earth floor may be used. Nests are hollowed out in 
the floor, in rows, at a convenient distance from each other, and covered 
with a light coop, or even a box. of sufficient size and provided with bars 
in front. For convenience each nest cover may be hinged to a long timber 
at the back of each row. Provide a large dustbath in the corner of shed, and 
let say seven or eight hens off the nest at a time each day. They can then 
feed and dust themselves. Should the hens become costive they may have 
a little soft food given tliem. and if loose, add some powdered chalk or char- 
coal to the soft food. Otheri^vlse the sole food during Incubation should be 
wheat. Do not feed when on the nest, but keep a sli|)ply of fresh clean water 
where the hen can reach it without leaving t^ie e|rgs. The hens may have 
a iiuiniier attached to them corresponding Mith coop number if the owner 
cauimt readily identify them. 

PoBTABi:,i Coops vob Chiokibs. 

I’ortable coops are highly desirable for chickens In confinement, as it enables 
one to provide fresh gpt)uiid at fivquent Inter^^als. They should be as light 
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as is <‘OiJsisti‘iit with strength and have an end sheltered. The sidt*s may 
be about two feet high, and the lop, in addition, <*overed with netting. If 
made too large they are <Munbersome to move and do not answer on uneven 
ground. 

Where possible give ehicks full liberty, but aocustoin them to return to 
their own coop. This is done by feeding them there, after first confining 
them for say a week. When the hens, or turkeys, have charge of the brood 
they may be tethered in the garden and providetl with a simple shelter against 
excessive heat or rain. When tethering attach a broad piece of leather to 
the hen's leg and fasten stout cord thereto; she will thus be kept from dam- 
aging plants, &c. Tethering the hen is far preferable to confining her in a 
small triangular coop, she can enjoy moderate liberty and set* her chickens. 
When the chicks begin to scratch too much they can be removed from the 
garden. 

The Utility Breeds of Poultry. 

It is not intended to enter into a detailed description of the points of each 
l)re(*d: nor is it necessary to consider any breed which has not proved profit- 
able «‘ither as an egg producer or ns a table binl. 

The fancier may become enamoured of a certain .breed, and whether 
suitable or not for commercial poultry-keeping will recommend it to all 
and sundry, i*sijecially if be, as is often tlic case, has had no experience of 
other l)re<‘ds. Practical breeders throughout America, Australia, and England, 
ai*e nnanimoiifi in advocating the breeds hereafter mentioned, though individ 
ual authoritU's, as might be expected, exhibit a preference for certain of them. 

FoW’1.8. 

Dorkings are bred In four <*olours, Iw'o of winch arc fairly numerous m 
Australia, viz., the dark or coloured, and the silver grey. The White variety 
is oc(‘aslonally .seen but is apparently less suitable for our climate than the 
other two. The fourth is the cuckoo-coloured, considered by many to be the 
best I liave Jiot seen any in thiis State. Mr. Harison Weir asserts that the 
old ihmI is the genuine Dorking, of which a few are to be found in England. 
The hens are fair layers of iiU^e sized white eggs. The cocicerels and pullets 
rank in the very first class for the table. General characteristics-” Large 
sipiare bodies, sliort white legs, five <iHW’s on each foot fine bone, white skin 
and flesh, w'hich is rightly placed, and of the finest quality and flavour. Good 
sj)eclin(*ns should be large, inferior, small birds are of no value. For the 
table, pure, or crossed with Old English, or Indian games, or Malay, the 
Dorking is pre-eminent. 

old English Game.— A breed small in appearance compared with Dorking, 
Wyandottos, &e., but carrying a surprising quantity of the finest meat, both 
in flavour and quality of any breed. Colours are various as In the long-legged 
Modern English game with wiilch tills valuable bleed is not to be confounded. 
Then Igms are splendid layers of fine, large, white eggs, and the chickens are 
hardy, and grow quickly. Although the chickens resulting from the cross 
between the Old English game and other breiHls are a trifle smaller than wiicii 
The Indian game or M allay to used, they are of better quality for table and the 
pullets aie always excellent layers. 

Indian Game.— Large, hardy birds, with fine breasts and wings, short in the 
leg. The hens are poor layers, and while the crossbreds resulting from the 
mating of this breed and others are splendid for the table, the laying of the 
pullets is often inferior. Chickens hai'dy, and quick growing. Should be 
large, long legs a great fault. As a table bird producer Its chief merit is for 
crossing. 

The Malay— various colours.— Very large bird, well developed breast, hardy 
except in cold climates. Hens poor layers. The Malay, as bi’ed here chiefly 
for exhibition, is too long in the leg for table bird breeding. The fighting 
Malay, as bred in Mauritius and India, is short on the leg and better suited 
for table breeding. Very quarrelsome and much mortality and loss from fight- 
ing among chickens, and also the hens. Eggs tinted various shades of brown 
and white. 
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T.juliLishans— all-round birds, the black, white, and blue, are now 
reroijnistMl. ( u* late, exhibition ispecimens in many cases show undue length 
of h*;;. uhieh, if persisted in, will spoil the breed for table bird production. 
They have loiiij. i)roniinent breasts, flesh and skin white, and of good quality; 
the hens are ;i‘ood layers, especially in winter, of medium sized tinted egga 
The imMlerati*l.v short legged hens are good for crossing with (lame and Mala/ 
for l»ir<ls. (^iiickeus hardy, but not quick to mature. 

nipiii-toiis-Klack and bufC.~-A breed of coiupartively recent introduction; 
verv \alnable all-round layers and table birds; eggs more or less tinted, and of 
L^oo'n :nid abundant in cold weather. Should be large, with promiuenr 
brea'it'^. and \ery sh<»rt on tlie leg. The bull variety, which owes its origin to 
otliur bn^eds tlian those from which the black variety was derived, needs 
fnrihcr improvement for table purposes. Excipient for crossing with t)ld 
fhmliNli or Indian gaim‘. Flesh and skin white and (‘xcellent in quality, 
riiii kens hanly and quick growers. 

Wyandotles -Medium sized birds in the following varietieis:- Silver-laced, 
goldim-laced. wliite, bla< k, iinrtridge, butf, Square cobby bodies, siiort 

leu'^, small bone and liitle waste. liens splendid layers, especially in cold 
weather, of fair sized eggs more <»r less tinted; chickens hardy and very quick 
to mature; iiiillet.s lay early. Tiie favourite breed In United States and Canada 
for markei and exiiort. rnrivalhul for general purposes, and for crossing 
wiTli old English and Indian game. Flesh and skin creamy white and of the 
tinest fla\our ami quality. 

IMymouth Itock,— Blue-1 larred and white; favourite breeds m America, (lood 
l)odied inrds of moderate leiigtli of leg. liens excellent layers of tinted eggs, 
cliK kens hardy, and fairl.\ (piick to mature. Flesh and skin from creamy 
while to yeUo^^ . Crossed with Old English or Indian game tlie progeny aie 
good talkie birds. 

Andalusians Favouring the old Spanish in type, and bine in colour, which 
is dirticuU to lireed. Fine layers of large white eggs; cockerels very precocious. 
Pure or crossed they are indifferent for table purposes. Should not be long 
on the legs, ('ombs large. 

Leghorns, of which we have the white, brown, black, buff, and duckwing, are 
sphMulid la.Ners, of fine white eggs. Moderately short legs, very lar#.e 
i'oinbs. 

Minorca.— The black is usnallj’ bred, white are rare, (iraiid layers of large 
white eggs. The Minorca is the largest of the Mediterrjinean brecals, and for 
that purpose is generally preferred to Leghorns, which lay quite a® well, but 
when crossed with farm flocks tend to reduction in size in progeny. Large 
bodies, legs moderate, combs large. 

q"lie last iliree breeds, and varieties thereof, are the principal laying breeds, 
and are some what similar in general outline, the large droo^ng combs of th** 
liens and extra large erect combs of the cocks being prominent features. The 
chick(*ns are hardy and quick gro^^ 1 ing, pullets lay early. For crossing for table 
tlu*y are, with the exception of extni large square Mlnorcas, of little merit. The 
Minoivn-Laugshan cross is a fair family table bird and a good layer. 

'J’he Hamlmrghs are all abundant layei®, but the eggs are small with the 
exception of those of the bhick variety. Small size, moderate legs, handsome; 
clii< kens delicate when fle<lgiiig; of no value, inire or (Tossed, for table. Colour 
of €"gg.s, while. 

(’ampiiies.— -Belgian fowls of Hamburg origin. The Silver Campine, now 
fashionable in England, is of small size, but hiys nice sized eggs in great 
abundance. Of no value, pure or crossed, for table. 

The Ancona, a re(*ently revived member of the Mediterranean breeds, simi- 
lar in general outline to Leghorns, Andalusians, and Mlnorcas. It is a smaller 
bird, however, but lays heavily, the eggs are large and white in colour. Very 
small eatei*s, rather wild: chickens hardy and (piick growers. No value, 
pure or crossed, for table. 

Dcrcza. 

The Aylesbui-y is a large white-plumaged bhd, skin and flesh white, fine 
layer. The best for the English market, but deteriorates in size if not bred 
with care. iSIatures quickly. 
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Cayuga.— A smaller bird, black; flesh of tine quality and flavour. Not i»rf‘d 
to any extent. 

Indian Uunner. — A small, slim, long‘ne<‘ked bri*ed. f.iwn and while: lomark- 
able for its upright carriage and gait, which shoidd be a run w'lhoui ''ign 
of waddling ns in other lireeds. A splendid layer, rivalling many beiiv ot 
noted breeds. Too small for table, but may l)e erossod to uiiiu-ono the laying 
of other breeds. Matures (juickly. 

Muscovy.- A very large breed of peculiar appearance. M’hi‘ ducklings wlien 
young are fair for table, but the flesh as a rule is not equal in flavour to that 
of other bre^ds named. 

The Pekin. — Large white-pluinaged birds with a distimfl canary under 
colour: good layers, flesh cr(‘amy: ducklings hardy and quick mowei-s tTen- 
erally concedi‘d to lie the most profl1ahh‘ breed to keep. Tin* adults arc V(‘ry 
noisy. 

The Iloiien. -A largo hlrd with very haiulsonie plnmagf*: modciatc layers: 
flesh considered hy epicures to be of superla1i\e flavour. Owing to iis dark 
plumage tlio ducklings must be killed before the ]>iu feathers ctunc. th * i»rc- 
smice of whi(*h 'would seriously detract from Us appearam*c and market 
vaUu‘. 

Por table the clioice consists of Aylc.<bury. INddn. and -Uonen 'fhe stock 
birds must bf* large, but the extra lu‘avy specimens should b* discarded. 
Jndgt‘d from a high standard tin* nuMlium-siy.ed birds are preferable for In-erd- 
ing from. 

The (’oininon Duck. bird of mean appearamv and laekiim an\ \irtnes 
as a comimuTial dtndv. Some strains lay \cry well. rnprolitabJe to ]>re(*d. 

Gbbsb. 

'Pile Toulouse is a large, grey and wlnte bird, hardy and free In’ct'dcr 'Plie 
goslings grow’ rapidly, and if bred from good stock, w'ill weigh 14 to p; iMoimls 
b(‘f<uv thc*y ar(‘ ft‘athcred. Highly recommended. 

The Kmhden, -- Large while bird, very scarce in Australia. In older » oni>iries 
it is held in tapial estimation w ith the Toulouse. 

llolh thes<‘ vari(*ties must lx* largiq stock lords IS to JU pounds at least. 

Th(‘ ('hina (ioose (brown ainl white variidies).- A small hut \'*ry pro ifle 
breed, w'ell suited for family uses: too small for <*\port. (iood layers and 
ipiick growers. 

The (kunimni (b»ose is tin* most useU*ss and cosily of all table poultry As 
a ruh* its price is aliout tive shillings, and wdien dress(*d weighs from six 
to eight ]M)iiinls, wdiich is less than a jiair of prime ^Inekliims i‘lght w’t‘ck< old 
weigh. Tills the a\eragt‘ <-onsuiner is iliscardmg. and he buys ducks iiwtcid. 
Quite uiisiiitablo f(»r the exp<u'l market. 

Tuekkys. 

G'ln*re are several Liiglish varieties. su<*h as tin* Norfolk, t'ambi’idg< . Ibifl 
iVrc., w’hich, as far as flesh goes, arc very excellent. Degenerate* vpt‘cim ns 
here are like the common turkey too small b> be w'ovlli bivi*vliug. 'Phe 
maiumoth AimuMcan Lnmze turkey, a hardy bird of enormous size, has largely 
supplanted all oilier birds, and is without doubt the most suitable for our 
cllmati*, as w'oll as the most protitable t(» breed for <*ither home or export 
market Should be very large; extra heavy show fe?peelmens are not the 
best for stud purposes, for wiii(*b medium birds are b<*tter, say beii^ not less 
than Ifl or IS ITjs. and I'oeks 20 to 20 in ordinary fair eondition. not fat. 

Gbnxrau 

As regards fowis, ducks, geese, and turkeys it costs less to rt»ar tine birds, 
bred from good pure biwils, or first crosses, the result of union of tw’o pure 
breeds, than to rear mongivls. The laying breeds give a vastly higher value 
of eggs, and Ihr* table birds are fit for sale witlle the mongrels are growing 
bones and feathers. 

During the iiiany years the -writer has been connected with the poultry 
industry his aim has been to induce general impro>’oment of breeds by gra- 
dually discarding the unprofitable mongrel usually kept, and replacing with 
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modoni, utility breeds, such as herein described, which have l)eGn thoroughly 
proved. The writer has never counselled novi(‘es to take up poultry farming 
as a means of inakiiig a living or a fortune. There are many experienced 
men in these Stat(‘s whose sole occupation is commercial i)oultry breeding, 
and some niak(‘ large incomes. The success of the venture, given suitable 
situation. Iireeds. and enough cash for a fair start depends entirely on the 
individuals. X(%dect of stHMiiing trifles and lack of method can only end in 
disaster. lleginiuM’s should jirocure a limited number of birds of superior 
(luality. dis(‘arding the inferoir culls from novice breeders’ yards, and should 
study their Inrds intelligently. Profits will then result and a steady expan- 
sion (»f tlu* sphc‘r(‘ of <»i»erations will be the order of the day. Above *all 
thiiiiis bt‘ware of keeping too many varietie.s. Be a specialist in one. if you 
are a stud breeder: and if you breed for market breed and sell only prime 
birds of level quality and condition. Many have a mania for crossing, but 
exct'pt for the specialist tliis is a great mistake. The ordinary commercial 
poultry k(‘ei>er had best work to perfect the strains of breeds and crosses 
already tested and proved to be of value. 


HORSEPOWER AS INDICATING WORK OF STEAM 
AND OIL ENGINES. 

By W. R. Jamiison, B Sc., Lecturer on Physical Sciencb 
AT THE Roseworthy College 

[Friuii nunuM-ous enquiries made of us we an* under the impression that 
farmers purchasing oil engines are apt to bt* misled as to w(a*king power l>y 
their familiarity with the mon* or less obsolete method of exi>ressing the 
power of steam engines still po^ularly in usi*. We hate therefore requested 
Mr. .Tamit‘son to write us a short note on the subj(*ct. We hope it will l)e 
of iiit(‘rest to some of our readens.— Ed. | 

By power is meant rate of doing work. Work is measured by the foot 
pound, this lieing the work done on 1 flj. wlien lifted through a height ot 
1 ft. The unit of i»ower is tla* power of an agent doing work at the rate of 
1 ft.-lb. per second. This unit is inconveniently small for measurements of 
l»ower in the case of ordinary engines, and a multiple, namely, bob units t)f 
power, or ;L‘].(KiO ft.-tt). per minute, is the practical unit. This Is the horsepower 
originally employed by Watt that his engines miglit be roughlj' compared with 
the source of jxiwei- most generally used in his time. It is now, as above 
stated, a unit of suitalde magnitiule for the measurtanent of (Uigine pow(‘r, 
quite apart from any imiilication as t<» the number of hors(‘s required to furnlsli 
the same iKiwer. The horsepower of an engine is calculat(»d i)y determining 
the work done by it (in foot pounds) per minute, and dividing by Theie 

are two methods of measuring the rate at which a steam engine does work. 
By some form of dynamometer, the friction brake for example, in which the 
resistame is supplied entirely by friction, the actual (useful) work done by 
the engine in a given time is found experimentally. The power obtained in 
this way is termed brake horsepower (B.H.l*.), and rei)reseiits the useful 
power of which the engine is capai)le. On the other liand, the work done by 
the shnini in tlu* cylinder may be calculated after finding the mean pressure 
of the steam in the cylinder. The Indicator (first used by Watts) gfives an 
automatic registration of the varying pressure of the steam throughout tlie 
piston stroke. This varying pressure being known, the average pressure, or 
mean effective pressure of the steam in the cylinder Is calculated. This 
pressure (or IT). j)er ^sq. in.) multiplied first by tlie cross sectional area of the 
cylinder (or sq. in.) and ihen liy the piston speed (or ft. per min. — equal to 
the length of x>lston stroki* in ft. multiplied by twice the number of revolu- 
tions per minute) gives the work done by the steam per minute. On dividing 
by oH.bOb the indicated horsepower is obtained (I.H.P.), The number arrived 
at tlms gives the rate at which work is done by the steam. Part of this work, 
however, is “lost,” being consumed In running the engine and overcoming 
frictkm. The balance is “useful” work. It is seen therefore that the I.H.P. 
of a steam engine is greater than its B.H.l*., because about 10 per cent (in the 
cast* of a simple rate condensing engine) of the former is lost. 
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In tlie time of Watt the steam jjenemted in ihe ]>oiler IhkI a pressiire of a 
few pounds only above the atmospheric pressure. Watt proved, by the iudi 
cator, a mean effective pressure in his engines of 7 TT». per square in., and he 
used this number in calculating the horsepower of his engines; tliis he termed 
their nominal horsepower ni.h.p.). With the increased boiler pre^^sures wliich 
^listinguish steam engines of late days frojn thost* of the days of Watt, the 
mean (effective pressure of the steam in tlie cylinder is much more than 7 IT)., 
and their i.h.p. is, therefore, considerably in excess of their n.h.p. The speci- 
fication of a steam engine as so many n.h.p.~i)y which is meant an engine 
of that h.)). in the time of ^^'att~has now no real significance, and is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. It is retaiiie<l in a few^ cases only, notably in the case of 
engines for agri<*nltural pnrpofc;(‘s. The horsepower of an oil engine is deter- 
#innt‘d i>y a dynamometer, such as the friction brake and its i>OAver is specified 
j'jS brake liorse|)ow<*r only. A farmer «)rdering an oil engine of say 2b-h.p. 
would obtain an c*ngine wliich would do nsefnl work at the rate represented 
by this nuni1)er; a steam engine doing work at this rate Avonld be of 22-i.h.p. 
ai>l)n)\lmately, and this is the engine known to farmers as about S-u.h.p. 


WINE NOTES. 

It uas permissible to think that that mnch-dis4-ussed subject, "the adul- 
teration of wines,*’ liad by tliis time die<l a natunill dt^iith. We aiv surprised 
to see iittention again drawn to it in the August issue of the Australhiii 
A’igneron and I'niHgrowtu's’ .Journal. This journal poses as a vinegrowers’ 
organ, and wt‘ may pivsume is anxious to champion the l)eist interests of the 
industry: in consequenee Its persisteney in drawing attention to the alleged 
ne<*essity for a Wim* Adulteration A<*t in New South AVales passes our coiii- 
preheiision. Acconliiig to the \iews of this iournal, Victoria, with its extra- 
ordinary Act, ami the resist of the (.'ommoii wealth with none, represent respec- 
ti\ely tin* ‘T’aradlso*’ and **lnferno’* of the pious non-adulterating wine- 
maker. 

So far as we are (‘oneerned we are persuadt'd that the agitation that has 
be**ii raised over this ^luestioii is altogether out of proportion to the alleged 
delin(pu‘iici<‘s of wlneumkt*rs or wine retailers, and <*onstant harping upon The 
Mil)ject Avill, b.A i>oisoiiiiig tlie pui)lic miml, imly injure the interests^ oj the 
trade. It is not disputed that preserving sul»sTauces such as saJycilic acid 
have been 4M*<'asloually used l)y inakers in the ])ast. In palliation of tills it 
may lie pointed out tliat at the time it uas not generally known that these 
suiistanccs were likely to injure customers, and that in this State at all events 
it is a practice that has long been discontinued: and tin* Vigneroii iiotwith- 
staudiug, we Avould fain believe that such is liie case in New South Waites 
also. In any cast* it is extremely easy to proscribe tin* use of injurious pre- 
st*rving sulxsTaiic«‘S, without having recourse to the elaborate Victorian Act, 
Avhicb cannot but defeat its own <*nds. It is ust^‘less to penalise for deliii 
quencies on which it will practically be impossible to obtain a conviction. In 
our ojfinlon tbe A'itdoiian At*t Is both harsh and unnecessary, and doomed 
to rtmiain Inoperative in many of itis clauses. If a Xt*Av South Wales Act 
is to be drawn up, we trust that It will not adln*re to the lines laid down i)y 
the sister State. 

The appointment of a special dei>artmeiital chemist to analyse all wines 
has also the approval of the Vigneron. If this is really necessary the trade 
ill Netv South Wales must really be In a bad Avay. That a State Avith only 
8,(X)0 odd acres of vines should reiiuire a special chemist to watch all Aviiies 
put on the market is marvellous indeed. In the circnmetanci*s it is legitimate 
to infer that a butter chemist, a cheese chemist, a lieer chemist, iV:c.. are 
likew^iae necessary* Surely the cleA^er Government Analyst, Air. t5uthri(\ is 
well able to Avatcb over the army of adulterators that appears to have Invaded 
NeAY S!>outh Wales. 

On the 27th of last month, at. the ipiarteiiy meeting of the South Australi ui 
Vinegrowers’ Association, an attempt was made to ascertain the feeling of tlie 
meeting, with lespect k) the proposed sale of the Lomlon Depot to a private 
firm. After some discussion it was AA'isely agreed to ])o>slpone consideration 
of the matter, until a siiecial meeting had been <*onveiu»d to consider this 
I 
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l"nl^^ostionubI.^ ninny nrjriiinents (‘un bo iir^iod in favour of hand- 
ing over the Depot to a private firm; luit there is one dnsurmountable difficulty, 
wlihli no ninonnt of argmnent van ivniovo. <Jiven that an Imlepeiidint firm 
purvlnm s the concein from the (woverninent. there is no power on earth that 
(•an prevoni it on the very morrow from transferring its interest for a considera- 
tion to one iff the present local iuiyers. >Vinemalvers would be perfectly willing 
to lijiihl (►\er th(‘ Deiiot to in'Ivate enterprise, providing such a transaction 
M^DUhl eiisurt* the presence In the market of a. new and Independent buyer; but 
tTn*y iire not iilitig t<» e<mrt tlie f(u*mation of a wine trust. Wo maintain tlc't 
it The Depot is taken out of the hands of the Government interests of wine- 
makers will be made to suffer. We trust that the special meeting convenM 
for the 17th of this month will see the wisdom of answering the proposal In 
th(‘ iienatiNe. 

1’lie euinbersomeiiess of the Federal Distillation A(*t was referred to at tills 
meiuing by Uv. Phos. Hardy, in very strong terms. He very justly pointed 
out that whilst many of the clauses might be ne(*essary wdien applied to th(‘ 
main or potato distiller, they were not only unnc<*essary, but burdensome to 
tl>e wine distiller. A special eonnnitt(‘e Avas appoinl(*d to consider the matter, 
and it is to be hoped that tliey will be able to persuade the Federal authori- 
ties of tlie necessity of modifying their Act. We might mention here by the 
wa\ that ilie new regulations concerning the manufacture of vinegar are also 
e\(MMMliimly harassing to the maker, and certainly require revisal. 


IS THE USE OF ARSENICAL SPRAY DANGEROUS? 

Tile rpiestion has been raised again here as to the possibility of danger 
Ironi the us(» of arsenical sprays for the suppression of codlin moth, not only 
to man. bin to stock eating grei^n crops undernoalh the trees. This point has 
b(‘<*n H'peatedly raised In Europe ami America ever since compounds of 
coppm* and arsenic have been used in ondtard work: and, fortunatidy, we 
ha\<‘ i(‘eoids of very careful exiierimeiits carried out in various jiarts to 
determine the (piestion. It must he rememliered that the eoiipio* eoinimunds 
in lh>i’deaux mixture are very poisonous if taken in quantity, and the fol- 
lowing extracts from ‘’The Spraying of Plants.*’ by Professor r.odeinan, of 
Donnell rniversity, b(‘ar on both points: — 

“It is only when Aery late applications (of arsenici tin* made, sucli as arc 
nltiMly ujHeless, tliat any of the poison is found upon the fruit when ripe, 
and then the iiuantities are so minute that they could in no Avay cause injury 
to the eoiisiiiner. Put even though all the poison sprayed upon the apples 
ill iiialvina necessary treatments should remain there undistnrhod a person 
AA'oiild he ol)Iigt‘d to eat at one meal eight or ten barrels (l.dfKi to 1.2tK) IT).) of 
the fruit in ordtu* to consume enougli ,‘irsenic to cause any injury.” 

The following extract from Pulletiu of U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, 
issued as a r(‘sult of a scare raised Ti regard to the spraying of vines with 
Pordeanx mixture, is very chair: — “Acceidlng, then, 0,.^) grain as the maximum 
ainoiiiit of copper in any of tin* forms discussed that may AVlth safety be 
daily iibsorbtMl, let us see how these figures compare Avith the (|uantity of 
this metal found in eonno(*tioii with properly sprayed fruits, as Avell as some 
other fooils and drugs. Analyses to determine the amount of copper In sprayed 
graiies hate bt‘en made in Germany, France, America, and elsewhere. The 
results <»f these analyses sliow that *on this basis an adult may eat from 3<i0 
to .'no n». of sprayed grapes per day without fear of ill-effects from the 
coiq»er.'‘ It must also be remembered that fruit recently sprayed would not 
be eaten, as its appearance alone would preA’ent it. 

Lo(h*man also (piotcs experiments by Professor Cook, of Michigan, on the 
possibility of stock consuming the grass under the trees being Injured by the 
di‘i])pings from the trees. “Jii tree No. 1 a Ihiok paper was placed under one- 
half f>f a ra filer small a])ple tree. The space coA^ered w'as (> ft. x 12 ft., or 
72 s(mare ft. The paper was loft under until all drippings ceased. As the 
day was quite Avindy the diipping tAms rather ex<*esslA'e. In this case every 
partitie of the tioison that fell from the ti‘ee Avas <*aught on the paper. Dr. 
R. C. Kedzie analysed the poison, and found four-tenths of a grain of arsenic. 
Tn‘e 2 was a large* tn^* Avith very thick foiingt*. Underneath this tree was 
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i\ thick ciirpet of clover, blue grass, and timothy just in bloom. The space 
coviMed by the tree was fully 1« ft. square, or e<iual to 25b square ft. As 
soon all dripping had ceased the grass under tlie trees was all cut very 
g<uitl.v a ml ( lose to the ground. This was taken to the chemical laboratory, 
and analysed by Dr. K. C. Kedzie. There were found 2.2 grains of arsenic. 
X(>w. as our authoiilies say .... ten grains is a poisonous dose for a cow and 
2b ler a horse, there would seem to be small danger from pasturing our 
oichai'ds during and immediately after spraying, especially as no animal 
Avould eat the si»rayed grass exclusively. To test this fully I sprayed a large 
trtn* oA *r some i>right tender grass and clover. Then I cut the clover care- 
fully close to the grouial, ami fed it all to my horse .... and the horse showed 

no signs of injury. The* ini.xture was double the proper strength This 

experiment wiis leiauited witii the same result. T next secured three sheep. 
These wen‘ la^pt till hungry, then put into a pen about a (sprayed) tree, under 
wlileli was rich, juicy, .lune grass and clover. The sheep soon ate the grass, 
yet showed no sign of any injury. This experiiiieiit was rei)eated twice with 
the sarm* n^sult. . . . The analys(‘S show that there is no dfinger; the ex- 
periimmis <‘ontii*in tlie eoiielusion.” 

lia\e also loeal experii*nee resiwMdlng the us.^ of arsenic, showing that 
there need Ik* no fear in utilizing tlie sprayed fruits. In 1807 Mr. Quinn 
sprnyi‘d a small blo(‘k of apide trees at the Parkslde Asylum orchard seven 
times with ]>aris green of iiroved quality. Seventeen days after the last 
spraying two i»arcels of apples Avere taken from the trees Avlth spray Ufion 
tli(*ni. One sample aa jis handled A’<‘ry carefully, so as not to remoA'e anything 
from tli(‘ surfaces of tin* fruits. Tlie fruits of the other sample were wiped 
Avitli a ekdli. .Mr. (}. A. Doyder tested the samples, and reported, “Neither 
of The two samples of apples left by you on February 0 contained any ap- 
pri'eiable t|uaurlty of arsenie.” In connection Avith tlie Marion spraying 
tests during tin* following year, samples AA^ere carefully gathered four weeks 
after tlie last spraying. Trees sprayed seA'en times Avith paris green, AAdiieh 
contained ki jier e(*nt. of arsenic, ami tiA'e times AA’ith arsenite of soda ('Kedzie’s 
fornmlai iespe<*t;vely AA'ere selected, only fruits showing the marks of The 
spra.A ing Aery distinctly being taken .Mr. (toy<h‘r n*ported on these as fol- 
loAA^: -'I'Jie parcels of apples received April 4. ISbS, marked 1 ami 2, yielded 
on analysis a very minute trai'i* of ars(»iil(*. The quantity Avas so small tliat 
it e<»uld have* no poisonous effect, even if apples of a similar quality xA’cre 
eab-n e\elusiAa*Iy for food." ^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[In tins ((tlmiin Ave propose to ajiSA\er questions of general inteiCbt, and also tv) iiiake 
seleclmns fioni our utlicial oorrespondence. Questions dealing with inatteis of interess 
njaml\ to Uie Avriter will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Kd.] 

SUGAR BEETS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

S. o. S.^-Sugar Ihh'Is are generally richer and more iuitritiou.s than mangolds. 
The pra(‘tice of pulling the leaves prior to the eonq>lete iiiaturby of the tiil)er 
caniitd generally lu* recoin mended, as it ean only be done at the exjienst* of 
the latter. Fed to dairy (‘oavs in eonjunction Avitli nutritious dry food such 
as bran or chaff, sugar lH*(*ts sliould giA’c very satisfactory resulis. In any 
ease tliey are richer tlian niangolda. Sow dn drills 16 to 18 liiclies apart, and 
thill out. From 12 Ib. to IS TT>. of seed per acre, according to tlie purpose for 
whl(‘h the roots are grown, will lie (required.— (A. J. P). 

BLACK SPOT ON GRAPE VINES. 

d. F. ~ Pour half a gallon of commercial sulphuric acid on 50 ri). sulphate of 
iron (green eopperas). then add ten gallons of boiling w’ater. and stir until 
all the <‘Opi)eras has dissolved. SaauIi the spurn and eroAvus of diseased vine 
before the !iuds begin to .sAvell. Do not make up more of the mixture than 
can be used in a day. If signs of disease appear in the summer, dust the 
shoots with etiual parts slacktMl lime and flowers of sulphur.— (A. ,1. P). 
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GRAPES FOR EXPORT. 

In tlio Anj?ust issue certain varieties of are recommended to be 

grown for the prodnction of fruit foi- export. It was not, however, made 
clear, that this was in reply to an enquiry as to varieties that will stand the 
journey to Broken Hill, Melbonmo, and Sydney. It was not intended to refer 
to grapes for export l)eyond Australia.— (A. J. P). 

RINGING XANTE CURRANT VINES. 

<\ S. — The implement for ringing zante currant vines can be obtained from 
Messrs. Harris, Scarf e, tV: Co., or :Messrs. B. & W. Hackett. The price 'is 
about 7/d. The operation is usually performed just before the vines flower, 
the most suitable lime has not, so far as I know, been settled by definite tests. 
-(A. .T. P). 

SPRAYING FOR CODtIN MOTH. 

.T. M. N. — I would 11 ’ec‘oinmend you to spray your trees with ai'senite of soda, 
being very particular to use fresh lumpy lime, or you may burn the foldage. 
Give the first spraying after the blossoms have fallen, and when the young 
fruits are just formed. Repeat every fortnight until four or five drt^sslngs. 
It is unfortunate tliat growers should be hampered by the carelessness and 
neglec't of their neighbours, but under present <‘onditions the Dei>artment is 
unable to comi>el all growers to attend to their gardens.— (G. Q). 

SPRAYING WITH BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

A. S. — Apricot and peach trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent shothole and curl-leaf, when the flower buds begin to show colour. 
Many growers do not spray until a few blossoms are right out. It is import- 
ant that the spray should penetrate beneath the budscales, which it cannot 
do until the buds have well started.™ (G. Q.K 


THE CODLIN MOTH. 

SOME TASMANIAN EXPERIENCES. 

g By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor 

A few months ago 1 obtained the names of many well-known apple growers 
in Tasmania, and sent the following circuljir letter to each of thcJii. 

**This insect is the only pest which caust»s much trouble year after year to 
the orchardists of this State. If unchecked by unremitting attrition, a few 
seasons afb'r its introduction to an orchard, only a vciy small propoition of 
the apples and pears remain unattacked. In the older orchard <listrlcts htu’e 
the trees ara large, and many have rough stems inora or less studded with 
decaying knotholes, which afford nundi natural shelter for this i)est. In such 
localities much opposition is shown by the grow’ers to any legal interference. 
In the more newly planted districts the trees are planted and tJ'alned more 
systematically, and as a rule the growers show more eagerness to combat 
the pest, as they are desirous of keeping or exi)orting their fruits, and do not 
depend so much on the local markets as those in tlie oldej* districts nearer 
to the City of Adelaide. I am desirous of knowing your experiences on this 
subject, and your opinion resjiecting legislative interference. I advocate 
here that large trees should be reduced in height, so that on ground suitable 
for transporting the apparatus they may be sprayed thoroughly and rapidly, 
or on steep hillsides the affected fruits may be gathered quickly and con- 
veniently in (*oujunctlon -with the bandaging system. Under our Act the 
distribution of the insect in any manner is prolilblted. I enclose a copy of 
our regulations for the treatment of trees in orchards, and a pamphlet which 
is distributed amongst our growers. The arsenite of soda spray named 
therein has been applied here with considerable siicc'ess by some of our 
growers. Four applications have been given, the first immediately after the 
petals fell, and the others at intervals of 12 to 14 days. By picking off the 
Infected fruits and bandaging the stems, some of our growers have kept the 
pest fairly well under, but only when the trees have l>een kept low. I would 
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like your opinion of the eiicloHed rej^iilations, and the treatment recommended 
in the pamphlet. How do they compare with the methods found most sue* 
cessful in Tasmania, if any have proved successful and pra(*ti<*ahk‘?*’ 

The rt»plies reeeived from those who klndl 3 " acknowledjred It should prove of 
<‘onsidtM‘al>le interest to our jjrowors at the prescuit juncture: — 

Dr. Hen ja field, of Hobart, replied as follows; — “For years we were neail.v 
^i>imr up in despair; now we smile eomphu'entlj" on tlie whole business, and 
look upon the moth as an innocent creature, companHl to Fusicladium and 
San .lose scale. The question of saving the fruit or not is now slinpl.v Ji 
question of care and industry and its reward, or negrligeme and loss. If 
yt>iir irrowers want to succeed let them submit to leKlslation and Government 
inspection by men who will do their dutj\ Without such legislation and in- 
spection you will do but little good, as the orchards of c.areless occupiers will 
supjily a vvlude district with moths. No trees should be allowed to exceed 
lb ft. in height. All old, rough bark should be hard scraped. Probablj" in 
your long, dry. warm summer you get more than one brood: if so, you must 
redtuible your energies, as your position is mucli worse than ours, and 
look aft(‘r this bark as well us file bandages. Just here comes in the need 
for frequent and careful insi)ection to enforce the gathering of the affected 
fruits bef(»ie the grub matures, as after they escape from the fruits many 
of them :ir(‘ bound to get lost, and nobody can successfully gather such fruit 
ofl* of trees moiv than JO ft. high. ^kfost of mine are kept under S ft. in 
heiglit I am quite satisfied that all other treatments and ivgulations put 
togellier ari‘ as nothing compared to this question of earl.v gathering of affect- 
ed fruits. But if this work is so particular with us. where we only have one 
brood, liow miieli more neeossaiy is it for yon with two or three broods? This 
work. lio\\ever. will not 1 k» done without very strong persuasion, often in the 
Police Fonits. In respect to spraying, the large orchardist would find it 
ditfi(‘ult t(* g<q over his on-liards four times, or even tlirlee. I go over mine 
twite, and lia\e olitained excellent results with these arsenical spiays. of 
wliich 1 prt‘fer Paris green. As an instance of wliat can l)e done, the moth 
apiM*.*inMl some th?*ee .years ago in one of in.v orchards containing some 4 .o(m» 
trees, away in tlie Imsh in an isolated position. IMrectly it was discovered 
the fret‘s were Imndaged and every struck fruit gatlu»rt»d and destroyed as 
fast as tliey coidd l>e found. This season onl.v about a dozen appl(‘S were 
struck, and w** ar<» hoping to liate seen tlie last of it: the trees are low, clean- 
stemmed, and spra.ved regularly. I train tliese trees witli eight or •ine 
cordon brancln*s. whieli an* closely !<i>iirred by pmnlug. T certainly Ibliik 
if your regulations could l»e enforced tlioroughl.v the pest could be practically 
erailieated.” 

3rr. A. Hllnier Fato, of Paraeesh*. Holiart. repeats this lastnamed state- 
ment, and attirins the presence of onl.v one brood in his neighbourhmid, stat- 
ing tliat tin* oreuiTeiii'e of a second IuhkhI is exceptional with him. He sa.vs: 
— “[ tiiink tliat it is absolutely necessaiy to legislate on tlds matter, if united 
action is to lie secim»d. At the same time, the moth has overrun scores of 
our best ondiards liefore tlie regulations were enforced. I think where 
the motli is thorouglily ostaldished in an orchard spraying is the only effective 
remedy. I spra.ved this 3 ’ear with Paris gix^n and lime in proportions as 
re(*oinmended in your pamplilet with very beneficial results. Our regulations 
do not coiniK'l us to spray, but 1 think orchardist s should be compelled to 
spray or carry out the other regulations in entirety. I find the spraying 
olieapest. and most effective. I have known cases where the gnil> has lieen 
found in young orchards in isolated places, where, hy bainlaglng and (*arefuOy 
picking off infected fruits, it has lieen completely eradicated. The trees 
should lie kept down low to facilitate spra-.ving, &c. With regard to the 
distriimtion and sale of affected fruits. It is necessary to be particular, as no 
doubt by that means the pest is conve.ved into fresh distrUds. and otherwise 
propagated to a very great extent; but I see no legitimate reason why s 
fruit should not be treated so as to prevent the esoai>e of the inse(*t, and be 
afterwards allowed to go to the maniifactoiy. In conclusion, I may say that 
with the knowledge obtained through long years of experience it is quite 
possible to effectually check, if not eradicate, the pest.” 

Rev. K. H. Thompson, of Franklin, a practical grower and trained entoim^- 
logist, says;— ‘T have no hesitation in saying that if our (Tasmanian) Act 
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were thoroughly carried out the pest could bt‘ practically t^xferuiiuated. We 
have had many aud repeated outbreaks of the moth hi various parts of the 
island, and 1 am certain wherever the matter has been talom in hand in a 
systematic manner the trouble has been got rid of in a short time. The 
trouble lies in the aiiathy of those who allow big trees to remain year aftet 
year without attempting to cleanse them. 1 advise that all su<*ii old and big 
trees should he cut down, and if they showed sufficient vitality they should 
bo regrafied. 1 have treated trees thus, and three years after I'l'ctuved (‘xeel- 
h*ni rtMiii’iis; in fact, one tree tlds season had yieldc'd fruit wijich sold for 
ilj U/d. It was a Beurret’lairgeau pear, aud I put nearly SO .seions upon it when 
grafting. I know one grower who, at Bauiu'estou, saved a ^ev} large i»ropor- 
ijon of ids fruit in the midst of an infected distriet by spraying Avitli ‘irs^nate 
of lead. I'aris green has been used by many growers with siiecess Onr 
chief trouble for a long time was tbe impurity of the drugs employed. eauS” 
ing not only a great waste of time, but much discourageimmt.' Aflm* an 
experieiK'e of 25 years I have no hesitation in saying that more can i>e done 
]»y united action than otherwise. It is no use one man slaving away if his 
neighbours are at liberty to reiKfec*t his trees again. I can jirodiice niiques- 
llonable evidence of the existence of tw'o broods of the instM-t in this locality, 
as the presence of empty chrysalides in the bandages is of comimni occur- 
rence. 1 would adopt the following methods, viz.;- Insist on all rubbish tluit 
Avould harbour the pest being destroyed. Bandage tln^ ln‘es all the 3 ear 
round, as it is an nmiU(‘stioned fact tliat fiaapientl.v the grubs w’hi<'h lune 
wintered under a (dod or other shelter will leavt‘ tlndr ((uartia’s at tla^ e<»m- 
imaicoinent of spring and go up the trees Just liefore jmpafing. l>uring 
Tlie period 'when the moth is active I would lia\e tlie bandages remo\ed eN(M’y 
w'eek and the grubs ilestroyed. 1 Avould also suggest ca telling tbe moths 
with a net. In an hour I have caught 37 moths in this way in an infected 
or<*hard about noonday. Everj" moth destroj^ed may mean the ivdiu tion of 
many possible grubs.” 

Mr. J. Ltiiigley, Sandy Bay, writes:— “I think your r(‘gula{ioiis are v(‘ry 
plain, and the directions therein very good indeed. The trouble it is so 
diliicult to carry them out in detail. We have more powin* under our rodlin 
Moth Act to interfere and see that all Infected fruit is destroyed. If your 
Act dcK‘s not give you sulficient power to <‘aiT.v out proct‘edings against de- 
faulters, you should have it. or cist* in ,vour w'arni <diinate yon will ne\ 4 'r sue- 
ceediin reducing the p(‘st umteriully. In re.s])eet lo the sale of atTected fruit 
onr Act makes any person wdio sells, or otfers, or exposc*s for salt‘ an.v fruit 
infected with the moth shall be liable to a ])enalty not (*xcet*diiig i5. We 
found a beiietit in our district this season fnnii using Paris green as indicated. 
We can point to orcliardists wdio saved !M) ]>er ctml. of their fruit All tn*os, 
if possible, should not (‘xeeed 10 ft. in height, so as to spra.v more com]>letely 
and rapidl.v. We find ])icking off infe(*ted fniits and d(*slro 3 ’ing th *111 a great 
lielj), as the apph* itself is the best trap." 

Mr. F. F. Butler, of Moonah, affirms his ladii'f in the prf'smnv of om* bro >d 
only during each year in his locality. ** 3 ’o kee]) the pest under control legis- 
lation and strict insiH»ction are absoltite' 3 " m‘<*essary, as some growt^rs will be 
careless, to the injury of tlieir neigldiours, and cultivate tlie p<‘st by neglect. 
I0v/‘ry one of the growlers rcMpiires to be kept up to tbe "work. I have found 
that stibim'rgiiig tht' infected fruits in Avater for 48 liours is not to be de- 
pended on to kill the grubs. We keeji our trees hnv, about 8 ft. is the 
average, and all tall or old tnn^s should be eut down and regrafted, or grulilied 
up. The most important n»gulation is the picking off and efftHdually destroy- 
ing the inf*M*ted fruits. The apple is the best trap, l»nt as very mau> escape 
the bandages fortunately get a large proportion of these, but some get into 
the groiuid, and cause mis<‘Iiiof the following year. I have found Dial spray- 
ing with inse< ticides useful in diminishing the pest, but moiv skill than is 
generalty available is iK'cessary to do it properly, and badly done it is dan- 
guTous to the trees. I have lately been spraying with McDougairs sheep dip, 
and this was more effectual than the arsenical sprays. I spray once a month 
for four months, the first just after the fruits have set. After taking these 
precautions J harvested 4,000 bushels of clean, good fniits from 2(» acres of 
apple trees, and reckon I picked oif and otherwise lost through the moth 
about 400 bushels.” 
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Mr. L. M. SluK)l)i*idji?e, of Glenora, replied as folio ws~~“In the main your 
re]yridatl<»ns are similar to ours, and I think are <iiiite strict enough, and if 
carritnl (»nt should keep the pest in check; but I don’t think it possible lo 
eradicate the pest absolutely. I have had experience now over eight years 
with about 80 acres of apples and pears. I have relied on picking and 
destroyij'i: infected fruit and bandaging. I have found here that to roll a 
pi(‘< e of sacking and push it tightly into a fork is far inoi*e effective in secur- 
ing tlie grub than fastening it round the stem, as the grub likes a dry place. 
(In Tasmania more rain falls during the summer than in 8.A.) I have l)eeu 
able to keep the pest in check; it costs a good bit bandaging ovt‘r 10,000 trees 
and searching for infected fruits; but in all not much over 10/ per acre per 
annum Out of bushels this season at the outside 1 don't think there 

wert‘ 1*00 Imshels lost l)y grub. My trees are all low, and all work is done 
from til • grcmiul. 1 am favourably situated, no other orchards being near to 
me Tlie or<*liar<l is only sliglitly infected, as from the outset 1 have never 
omitted to handagt' and i)ick all the infected fruits we could find. Some 
orclnir<]isis heie are spraying with good results, but this is where the pest 
is MTV bad. and other orchards near, but I cannot speak from my personal 
i*\perience in spraying.” 

Mr. Tlionias llriinlield, of Kangaroo Valley, writes: — “From my own e\i>e- 
rience I nou (‘onsider the codlin moth a harmless pest if properly Tn*ated; if 
HOT, It means rnin here in onr State. The si)rayings must be given fort- 
nightly, atid done syst<*matically. 1 spray’ four times with Paris green. 1 oz. 
to g:illons of linn* wa{t‘r. I don't believe T lose 1 per cent, of my fruit, 
while some or<-hards not far away not treated lose nearly Sd per cent. No 
tre(‘ ''lumM he more than 8 ft. high where there is codlin moth. Cod days 
are the lie^t for spraying, and it does not matter about your ueighbours not 
spraying, e\en if you an* in the midst of them.” 

.Mr S, \V. (lould. of ''I’olosa, Glenorchy, who, before Ijecoming a fruitgrower, 
was nil inspector under tlie Codlin Moth Aet for nine years, writes as follows; 

-‘•The old trees must la* (*ut down to a reasonable heiglit or grubbed out alto- 
g<*ther, as it is us<*less to try to cope with the moth otherwise. The secret 
of tin* whole business lies in gathering and destroying the infected fruit in an 
ofTectna! manner before the grub escapes from the fruit. The bandages are 
\ery essential, and absoluhdy necessary to catch the grubs coming from fruits 
missed in tlie picking off. We only have one brood, consequently onr labour 
with til;* bandages is reduced in siinimer. We would not begin spray in% here 
until the tirst wet*lv in lh*<H*mber, as the moths only liegiii to emerge at that 
time. Tilt* material used here for spraying Is Paris green, 1 n>. to 1.70 gallons 
of linm water. .No infected fruits should be allowed to leave the orchards 
before it has lieen pro])erly treated to kill the grubs." 

Mr. H. S. U. Wright, of Glenorchy, say8:-““.\s Phairman of our Fruit Hoard 
1 have frequently ordered the destruction of old trees which w’ere overhang- 
ing sheds or were decayed in the stems. All new iirchards are with us kept 
low. to avoid ladder work. For the last few years we have gone In largely 
for spraying witli increasing success, and we are beginning to teel that the 
old methods of bandaging, &:c., now enforced by law here will shortly be 
superseded by frequent and systematic spraying. It is proved here in this 
locality we have but one brood annually, altlioiigh we have early and late 
grubs. Still, none hab'h a second time. It is, of <‘Ourse, n<s*essary to keep 
on picking off and destroying all infected fruits throughout the suimner, 
though this is rarely doue thoroughly. We spray three* or four times each 
season, first just as the apple forms, and in large orchards it m<»ans that we 
do not stoj) until the end of January. I have had excellent results from the 
use of I*atis green. I do not know any one who has used arsenite of .«5oda in 
this State." 

It might be of use to explain that the Tttsmanlan Codlin Moth Acts give 
growers the right to ask that a certain area be }>roelalmed as a fruit district: 
the fruitgrowers therein proceed to elect a board. This board is empowered 
to rate all orchard lands iin to b/ |H»r acre. The funds are used in paying for 
Inspwtlon and otherwise ea laying into effect the provisions of the .Vet. Tlv* 
whole work Is under a (Milef Insj^ector, who is a Government officlaL and to 
whom the kK*al inHi>eetorK must report. The appointment and control of 
the local Inspector, however, devolves uiwn the local hoard, which mnlvi*s its 
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own regulations. Several of the gentlemen from whose letters I have quoted 
uphold the principle Incorporated in the Act, but deprecate the rating of 
young orchards under three years of age, and complain somewhat bitterly 
about the too palimble effect of local influence in the methods of carrying out 
the regulations, suggesting as a remedy that full control of the local inspec- 
tors should be held by the central authorities. 


A COMPARISON OP RAINFALL AND WHEAT YIELDS. 

By J. McColl, Richman’s Creek. 

In looking over the rainfall recorded at our farm near Kiiigswood, since 
3888, I thought a review of the post 14 years and comparisons of the average 
yields of wheat uidglit prove of some Interest to the membens of the Agri 
cultural Bureau. The flgures will show that it is not so much the quantity 
of rain recorded as the time of the year that it falls that governs our returns. 
It will be seen that almost invariably when the season opens with good rains 
in March, April or May, we have had good yields, while with few exceptions 
with dry weather during the months mentioned, the season has resulted in 
indifferent or very poor yields. Although we have been here since 1877, It 
was not till 1888 tliat we commenced to keep records of ni infall. The follow- 
ing table give's details of the rainfall recorded at the farm of Messrs. A. & 
J. McColl, from tliat year; also the average yields from the whole of the 
land under crop each year: — 



1888 

[ 1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1 

1890 

1897 

1898 

, 1899 

1900 

im 



1902 

Jan. 


•13 

2-74 

4-80 

•67 

•67 


•04 

1-52 

1*36 

•49 

_ 

•07 

•19 



•13 

Feb. . 




•31 

1-44 



•13 

— 

•03 

•01 

•12 

.51 

•46 

108 

•16 

•58 

•43 

March . 


•15 

•19 

•34 

•14 

— 

•25 

•12 

•11 

•34 

•11 

•22 

116 

2-59 

•03 

•74 

April 


•43 

5*09 

1*35 

3-44 

•34 

2.32 

•72 

2-86 

•38 

•11 

•76 

•93 

•95 

• e >5 

•39 

May 


1-20 

3-56 

1-57 

•16 

•62 

8-61 

•79 

•26 

•59 

•36 

*66 

103 

1 00 

•13 

•13 

June* . 


1-46 

3*77 

2-32 

2-89 

•56 

2-40 

1-48 

1*42 

• 821-35 

5-56 

3-26 

2-35 

•90 

1*18 

July 


1-03 

1-02 

4-31 

100 

•65 

1-54 

108 

2-24 

1*91 3 05 

114 

•85 

1-32 

1-77 

•19 

August . 


•94 

2-89 

3 06 

1-98 

2-28 

1 -35 

1*56 

1-31 

115110 

4-22 

1-06 

1 45 2*45 

— 

Sej^t. . 


•64 

ri 4 

•85 

•73 

4^87 

1-55 

1-28 

1-36 

•83 MO 

•15 

1-63 

•68 

•98 

— 

Oct. 


•04 

2-24 

•85 

•89 

4-85 

•49 

2-89 

•13 

•15 

•36 

•59 

•59 

•29 

2 04 

— 

Nov. 


•18 

■71 

•85 

•41 

l - o 8 

1-64 

•82 

•62 

•57 

•17 

•14 

t 

•56 

•18 

•20 

— 

Dec. 


•62 

•05 

•18 

•37 

•66 

105 

4-34 

1-52 

•86 

•09 

— 1 

• 08 i 

•51 

•19 

— 



■ 





1515 

13-36 

9-08 

8 - 8 ojl 3-90 

! 

12*30 11 *76 

! 

9*92 

— 

Average^ 

















yield ot 
Wheat 


li 

16 

10 

14 i 

16 

14 i 

lOi 

64 

1 


7 

14 

14 

6 

— 

per acre 

















(bush Is, 


















It will be sc*en that JSSS has be<?n our driest yt'ar to date; the only months 
when any approaching an inch of rain being recorded were May, 1.20; June, 
1.40; July. 1.00; ami August, 0.94. The total fall from the end of July to end 
of November was l.SO. On fallow we I'eaped 5 bushels, but the rest 
of the land brought the avej-age for tlie farm down to 1^ bushels. 1899 was 
our wettest season. Five inches fell in April, and good rains were experienced 
right up to Kovember; Uie yield waa 16 bushels pere acre. The following 
yeai' was also wet, but it was a peculiar seaaon. Over six inches fell in 
January and February, and a lot of damage was done to the wheat heaps. 
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The rains in the early .seeding season were not very satisfactory, and during 
April and May. the grasshoppers did a good deal of damage to the wheat 
above ground, necessitating the re-sowing of a portion of the crop. The 
total rainfall was 21.92 inches, and the yield 10 bushels. 

1H91 was .M gooil year, although the rain recorded was only 12.08 Inches. The 
fall was, lio\vever, very seasonable. 31 being recorded in x\pril. 0.10 In 
May. 2.K9 inches in .Tune, and nice rains until the end of October. Our 
yield was 14\ bushels. The following year (lSi»2> tlie rain, for a good season, 
wjis the latest on record, light showers only being recorded up to August 6, 
when good rain set In, and the month’s record was 2.28 inches. September 
and October each recorded over 4^ (inches, and November H inches, the total 
for the yejir being 37.21 inches, and the yield b> bushels. 1S9.‘1 opened well 
with 2} inches in April. 8* in May. 24 in .June, and about 1^ inches each 
July, August, and S<‘pternber. The yield for the season was 14^ bnshelH 
IKU’ acre.. 

Tlje next year, 1894. the rain was again late, less than inch being re<*orded 
in April and May. Afterwards the season greatly improved, over 8 inches 
i>eing rtH'orded in live months. The yield was lOA bushels. 1895 showed the 
rainfall still on the downgrade; the total being 13.39. of wliich January and 
DeceniUv .‘ic<‘ounted for three inches, which were of little if any use to the 
crop, (iood rains (2.K(b, fell in April and .Inly, but otherwise It was light, 
and tile <*rop only averaged 5A bushels. 

1899 gave us the lowest yield on our record, although the rainfall was 
21 in<*lies above* the 1888 record. Taking the whole area sown we only reaped 
^ Imslicl pci’ ae re*. a large iu’oi>ortion of the crop not being worth reaping. 
Only two months of the growing period showed a rainfall of over an Inch, viz., 
July 1.91 inches, and August 3.15 inches. The total this season was 9.08 
Inches, and h»w as it was the current year's (11K)2> fall to end of July is less 
by 2} inches, than the record that year to eame date. Although the rainfall 
for 1807 was less than the previous year the crop was better, the rain falling 
at a more seasonable time. Tip to end of May only inches had fallen, 
but .lime gave nearly Inches, July 3 inches, and August and September 
<‘acli over an inch. The rainfall was S.80 inches, and the yield 4^ bushels. 

Another ])e(‘iiliar and late season was experienced in 1898; there were only 
light rains up till June, but in tlint month 5i in. fell; July gave 1 In., aiul Au- 
gust 4} ill. The total was, howi‘ver, only 13.90 in., and the yield averaged 
7 bushels, luiriiig September the crops made phenomenal growth, and were 
looking very promising, but at the end of the month and throughout October 
they suffered severely from hot north winds. The following st*asoii saw the 
rainfall l<»wer. but the season was more favourable; with 1^ in. less rain 
the crop averaged 14 bushels. Just double the previous crop. January was to 
all intents rainless, but each of the next four months gave 1 In.. June o.29 in., 
July 0..sr) in.. August 1.09 in., and September 1.93 In. The weather altogether 
was milder tiian the previous season. 

IfKX) saw the rainfall still dwindling, the record lieiug 11.79 in. Towards 
the end of March 2 in. fell, April gave nearly an liu*h. May 1 in., June 2 3-*3 
in., July 1 3-3 in., and August 3^ in. The rest of the season was dry. but the 
crops having a good early start ripened quickly and well, and averaged 14 
bushels. On fallow land the average for these two years was 18 bushels, but 
the unfallowed land brought the whole average down considerably. 1901 was 
another late season, with vei*y light rains up till July, when 1^ in. fell. August 
giving nearly 21 in., and September less than an inch. Two inches in October 
saved the crop, and although the total for the year was only 9.92 in. we ave- 
raged 9 bushels per acre. 

In looking back over 25 years' experience in this district T feel fully con- 
vlnct'd that cultivation and a careful selection of seed has been strong factors 
in keeping up the yield. In the earlier years of oiir farming In the north 
we found from experience that without good cultivation, such as early fal- 
low. and careful selection of early and medium varieties of seed, we could 
not, even with a fair rainfall, depend on a good average yield; Ikmico we 
have tried to Improve on past experience, and I think we have partially suc- 
ceetled. I can see many things in the past on wUl(*h we might have im- 
proved, but I think we have done a little, and that little has proved to us 
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that were workiiij? on right lines. Some tell us we are lui*ky in getting 
such returns. All 1 can say is. our success has not been without a gCMid <leal 
of labour and a f tent ion to detail. For the last three seasons we have used 
superi)hosj)liates with varying success. 

Now a word or iwo on the present outlook, which, with only in. of ]*ain 
for the season to date, is anything but cheering. Still, althougli 1 do not feel 
sanguine of big rtuurns, I i)elieve there is ground for hope that we may get a 
little y("t: 1S77 was the first year in which wheat Avas grown around here, and 
lu that si.‘a son there were good rains at seed time, but for three months afba*- 
wards there Avas practically none; the wheat plant Avas almost gone out of 
sigld. iujd yet Avitli 3 in. about the middle of September, and very little rain af- 
tin-Avards. a lO-busliel harAest was reaped. If we can argue from past ♦*xperi- 
t'jice Ave may expect at least 4 in. more before* the season is out. and if AA^e 
get tliat AAithin a month it Avould give feed for our stock and a small leturn 
from the crop. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The folloAving table slioAvs the rainfall for the month of August, 1902 : — 


Adelaide .. 

ri4 

HaAvker ... 

0-41 

Cradock ... 

0-30 

Wilson 

0-30 

Gordon 

, 0-28 

<^uom 

, 0-48 

Port Augusta 

. 0-41 

Port Germein 

, 1-16 

Port Pirie ... 

. Ml 

Crystal Brook 

. 1*75 

Port Broughton 

. 0-89 

Bute 

0-58 

Hammond 

. 1-33 

Bruce 

. 0*52 

Wilmington 

. 1*37 

Melrose 

. 1,67 

Booleroo Centre 

. 1-05 

Wirrabara 

. 1*23 

Appila 

. 1*48 

Laura 

. 2-08 

Caltowie ... 

. 1-20 

JamestoAvn 

. 1*07 

Gladstone ... 

. 103 

Geor^etoA^^n 
Narridy .. 

. 1 '21 

. 102 

Redhill ... 

. 106 

Koolunga ... 

, 0*95 

Carrieton ... 

. 0*73 

Eurelia 

. 0*85 

Johnsburg 

. 1*73 

Orroroo 

. 1*07 

Black Rock 

. 1*06 

Petersburg 

. 1*28 

Yongala ... 

. 1*19 

Terowie ... 

. 1*31 

YarooAvie ... 

. 1*23 

Hallett 

. 1 34 

Mt. Bryan 

. 1*38 

Burra 

. 1*46 

Bnowtown 

. 0*81 

Hrinkworth 

. 0*76 

Blyth 

. 0*94 

Clare 

. vm 

Central 

. 1*61 

Watenrale 

. 1*97 

Aufantra ... 

. 1*48 


Manoora ... 

113 

Hoyleton ... 

0-86 

Balaklava . . . 

0'5l 

Port Wakefield 

. 0-90 

SaddleAvorth 

1-24 

Marrabel ... 

Ml 

Riverton ... 

1*34 

Tarlee 

. 0*84 

Stockport ... 

. ()'81 

Hamley Bridge 

0-93 

Kapunda ... 

1 *23 

Freeling ... 

1*02 

Stock well ... 

1*27 

Nuriootpa 

1 *55 

Angaston ... 

. 1*85 

Tanunda ... 

1*58 

Lyndoch ... 

. 1*37 

Miallala 

0*85 

Roseworthy 

. 1 *05 

Gawler 

. 0*98 

Smithfield... 

0*55 

Two Wells 

. 0*85 

Virginia ... 

0*84 

Salisbury ... 

O' 69 

Tea Tree Gully 

. 1'38 

Magill 

. 1*54 

Mitcham ... 

. 1 -65 

Crafers 

. 3*08 

Clarendon ... 

. 2*76 

Morphett Vale 

. 2*02 

Noariunga 

. 0*91 

Willunga ... 

. 1*69 

Aldinga ... 

. M6 

Norman ville 

. 0*98 

Yankalilla... 

. 1*30 

Eudunda ... 

. 1*70 

Truro 

. 1*36 

Mount Pleaaapt 

. 1*71 

Blumberg ... 

, 2*12 

Gumeraona 

. 2*45 

Lobethal ... 

. 2*5f6 

Woodeide .... 


Hahndorf ... 

. 2*S 

Nairae 

. 2^1 

Mount Barber 

. am 

Eohunga ... 

. 1*31 


Macclesfield 

•2 35 

Meadows ... 

*2'5K 

Strathalbyii 

1*28 

Cal ling ton 
Langhorue’s Bridge 

Mo 

l'2o 

Milang 

1 ‘55 

Wallaroo ... 

0-45 

Kadiua 

0*92 

Moonta ... 

0'65 

Green’s Plains 

0'81 

Maitland 

0'8S 

Ardrossan... 

1'05 

Port Victoria 

t)'57 

Curramulka 

M8 

Minlaton 

0*89 

Stansbury 

0*76 

Warooka 

0 72 

Yorketown 

1-04 

Edithburgh 

Fowler’s Hay 

U'S8 

0*48 

Streaky Bay 

1'0.S 

Port Elliston 

0-93 

Port Lincoln 

1-33 

Cowell 

0*79 

Queensclifie . . 

2-09 

Port Kiiiot 

1*56 

Goolwa 

•2 '29 

Meningie 

1*27 

Kingston 

2*07 

Rob« 

3*18 

Beaebport 

3*65 

Ooonalpy n 

1*43 

Bordertown 

0'99 

WoUwley 

0*6:? 

Frances .. 

1*26 

Naraooorte 

1*64 

Lucindale 

2*(K) 

Penola 

2*87 

MiUicent 

3*43 

Mount Oatnbier ... 

3*36 

Wellington 

1*38 

Murray Bridge ... 
Mbhnum 

1*28 

1*02 

Morgan 

Ovemud Comer ... 

0*98 

0*87 

Renmark 

0*94 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Mesf>ne. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on Aiignnt 30:-- 

The weather during August was not very favourable lor the young wheat, no good 
eubeoil soaking bedng reported efven from the wetter distncts, and although the plant 
is eorniing along nicely there, a lot of ram will be needed io a^re prof-'']»ert> oi 
good ctropie^, whils^t in many of tJie dwer areas all hopes of obtaining e^’en seed has 
been abandonerC ^^nd another year lias apparently to be added tx> ihe long Hst of 
failurt's in those partv. Pa‘5torali&ts also ai*® crying out for ram, althorngii prolwibiy 
we are not quite so badly off in thifc i-esiiect as stockowners in some p 'ii‘ti''n5 of 
the neighbouring States. 

The precarious position o*! the fannmg community is affecting business, r-’i»ecia’iv 
in the countiy, out town traders also are comiilaitiing of general dulne«iN I'he 
prospeets of the new goldfield at Tarcuxila (io not s<‘em to brigliten, if we may 
judge by the hea\y fall in value of hliaies in the leading productive mine there. 

Reports 0 (f bountiful crops now being reaped in America, esiiecially (aiiada. and 
generaUj favourable accouiiU from Kuroi>e, noi withstanding heavy sununci iviint «n 
^ofiue i»artfi, jioini lo the probabilitie< of an over-average wheat crop being reaped 
thas vear in the Norlliem Hemisphere. Jn Australia the market ha- been eon- 
trolkM by the necessitu^s of Sydney, which has vontmued to dmw heavily j<m wneat, 
eHixviaily from -Melbourne, wlicre pnee lan up to 4,8^ f.o.b. In this ^tate, owing 
to heavier freights ruling, pnee did not iiea< h quite so high, but we knou .*i a ^a'e 
oi ],0(K) bags extra pi line sample of wheat at 4 8, bags in. Flour ha- moved in 
sympathy. (^nte an exciting momh ha^ been exjjierienced in forage hi an 

and pollaixl juriq>ed iij) fully 3d. a bu-iheb but iiavr steadied back a nit. H.iv and 
chaff had unusually heavy buisinee-, owing to Sydney buyiiiir orders foi' large paretds 
eoiiiing on this market. For a week or two e*>nsi(ierable excitement pl♦‘^ tiled, and 
a lot of hay exehang(\l liandh at exti'caiie rates^, but viuotation- are now a ir tie easier. 
Feeding grains aie al-o a ^J^ade tinner, but nith the ('hv-<» ajKproaii'h to ihe liay 
harvexst we do not e\)ttMt min h further advance, in fac C altliougii pi'v higo, 
traile m the line is very dull. 

The relaiuvo knN(n* values oi .Mount Gambiei pobitot»s when compaied ‘./h Ta.- 
niaman.s at time of wiitiiig last led to improved demand during the inoiiTii *or the 
local toilers, and as -tocks diniinislied an advance m price showed, quoiutn.n iin- 
jiroving 20/ a ton. The interstate market is also bettei-. %o that all rouml p-aatoe- 
aix* dearer. A -simit m <mione (x'ctnred. and for a lew days it looked a-' ri vx^rciu: 
rates w^mld luevail, but st'cX’ks thnmghout Austi'aha apjearin^j to be* hrax u r than 
was thought; as the sca-on is getting hue and holders weie not indincd 1 • n-k 
a reactaon in, and values mv back to la,«t (juotatiims. 

Buveiw looked for a rapid nin clovvm in the price of butter early in Augu-i. line 
rain keping off and heivy demand on the A'utorian market setting in fi om tyircn-- 
land and New South Wales, that market further advanced, which caused piKcs to sus- 
tain here* until! a week ago, when the s-easonable fall set m, a droji o: ob'Ut .’><1 a 
pound being shown, since, with the probability oi export v^alues short \ iiemg 
leached, although the prosj'eot^ render it doubtful a^s to Uieiv benng muoii, >1 anv, 
to Hpaie for Rhipment this year. Eggrs, as exi>ecied. have shown the !sieiis.m.itih* ten- 
dency towards lower Mi.lues, but still mamiain a higher average than visual, the 
continuing excessive juice for butclierV meat causing increased ooai^u nipt ion «)f 
botli eggs and bacon. A lew exjxirt ordtTs for the latter soon brought qiKU itsous 
closer wp to Sydney and ^leJbnirne rale^, but thie market is ^tlil a ‘^h.ide lower, 
and the extreme prices that are being iiaid for pigs i*ender it very luv^balde that 
further advaiiC*e an l>econ and hams occur. In chce««c also the market ha*- nrmed 

iKp, quotations having advanced about 2d., and the unfortunate pixisjiecN (*1 the 
season renders it likely Hiat this State will have to continue imjx>rtjng ii part of 
her requii’eni^is the ueariiess of meat again crediting giwiier demand in thl^ aUo. 
Honey is selling freely at the advancexl rates. Beeswax v*ery saleable. A loumb in 
good demand at improved padee. 

F4xcellent demand exists for carcase meat, -o that heavy catalogues at each Friday^s 
sale have been realising high mtes, esKcially for fine jrnorkers. Gh>od fed veal 
has also been seBing well but poor stuff is neglected. The market foar ytoiuUn has 
been a bit uneven, but on the whole satisfactoi’y sale® were made, though tuikeys 
continued to sell relatively cheap. 

MasxBT'QoTATfoiri of thb Bat. 

Port Adelaide shipping parcels, f.a.q.. 4/6 to 4/7, f.o.b.; farmers' lo’-, 4/2 
to 4/3 on trucks, per bii^el 60 lb. 

Flour.— Oity brands. £9 6/ to £9 10/; country, £8 10/ to £8 15/ per ton 2.00A lb 

Bran and Pollard.— 1/6^ to 1/7 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oatw.— lioieal Algerian and l>un, 3/3 to 3/5; prime stout feeding, white, 3/9 to 4^ 
per bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.— Malting, 4/6 to 5/; Cope, nominal at 3/6 per bushel 50 lb. 
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Chaff.— £6 10/ to £7 iJer ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, damped, t.o.b., Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. — Tasmanian, £7; Mt. Gambiers, £5 15/ to £6 ixer 2,240 tt>. 

Onions.— Looal Spanish, £6 10/ to £7 10/; Mt. Gambier, £8 per 2,240 lb. 

Buttei’.— Creamery and factory prints, 1/21 to 1/3^; private separator and best dairy, 
3/1 to 1/2; well graded store, 1/ per lb. 

Cheese.- S. A. Factory, 7^(1. to 81di.; N.Z. to lOd. per Ib. 

Baeon.— Factorj'^ cured sides, OJd. to lOJd.; farm lots, 8d. to 8ird. per lb. 

Flams.— S.A. fajctory, lOd. to lid. per ft. 

Kggs.— Tx) 08 e, 6fd.; in casks, f.o.b., 8Jd. per doz. * 

Lard.— In bladders, lOd.; tins, 9d. per ft. 

Honey.— 3d. for best extracted, in 60-ft. tins: Beeswax,, 1/2 ft. 

Almonds.— Fine soft shells, 5id.; kernels, lOVd. per ft. 

( arcase Meat. — Bright sliop porkers, 6d. to 6Jd-*» fa^ir to good baconers, 5id. to 6d.,' 
rouigh choppers to medium stuff, from 3d. to 4Jd.; veal, prime oarcases, 3d. to 4d.; 
poor to ordinary eFtuff, Idl. to 2id. per ft. 

Dressed Poultry.— iSirkeys realised 7d. to 8<1.; fowls, 5Jd. to 61d. per ft. 

Liive Poultr 5 \ — Heavy weight table roosters sodd from 1/9 to 2/3 each; good hens 
and fair oockerels, 1/2 to 1/6; poor and light birds, from 9d. to lid-; ducks, from 2/ 
to 2/6; geese, from 2/6 to 3/3; pigeons, 4d. to 6d.; ttirkeys, from 5d. to 6§d. per ft. liv> 
weight for ordinary to go^ table birde. 

Above qi#o,tations, unless when otherwise speoiiied. are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Gram, flour, and forage for exi>ort are f.o.b. 7 >rkje 8 at Port Adielaide. Dairy 
pioduots are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and ivotatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butler and olxeese. 


DATES OP MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Bkakcu. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

j 

Date of Meeting. 

Amyton 

1 Sept. 19 

Nantawarra 

Sept. 17, Oct. I.*) 

Angaston 

13 

; Naracoorte 

6 

Arthurton 

18 

Nirridy 

20 

Balaklava 

6, Oct. 11 

Onetree Hill 

19 

Booleroo Centre 

15 

Orroroo 

19 

Bowhill 

2(» 

Paskeviile 

20 

Burra 

19, Oct. 10 

Penola 

20 

Caltowie 

18 

Port Broughton ... 

15 

Cherry Gardens 

9, Oct. 14 

Port Elliot 

20, Oct. 18 

Clare 

12, 17 

Port Germein 

13 

Colton 

6 

Port Lincoln 

20 

Crystal Brook 

20 

Port Pirie 

20, Oct. 18 

Kudunda 

15 

Pyap 

10 

Finniss 

20, Oct. 6 

Quorn ...! 

20 

Forest Range 

18 16 

Reeves’ Plains 

12 

Gawler River 

12 

1 Renmark ...| 

18 

Kingston 

20, Oct. 4 

Rhine Villa ...i 

13 

Koolunga 

18 16 

Riverton ...| 

13, Oct. 11 

Lyndoch 

18 

Saddle worth ...j 

19 

Maitland 

1 6, Oct. 4 

Stansbiiry ...1 

6, Oct. 4 

Mallala 

15 

Stockport ...j 

16 

Mannuni 

12 

Strathatbyn ...j 

18 

Minlaton 

6 

Tatiara ...1 

20 

Morgan 

13 

Wilmington 

17, Oct. 15 

Mesrphett Vale 

2 

Yankalilla ...! 

5 3 

Mount Compass 

13 

1 
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CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL 
BUREAUX, PORT ELLIOT, AUGUST 14. 

A foiifpivneo of Brauelips of tlu' Agricultural Bureau was h€»l<l at Port 
Elliot oil Thursday, August 14; the following delegates being present— 

Finniss— Messrs, S, Collett and A. E. Henley. 

Stmthalbyn— Messrs. M. Rankine, G. Sissons, W. M. Rankine, I. H. W, 
Mules, G. J. Reid, and J. Cheriton. 

Mount Compass— Messrs. A. .7. Hancock, C. S. Hancock, R. Petens, F. Slater, 
and 1). J. Hutton. 

Port Elliot — Messrs. J. McLeod, W. E. Hargreaves. W. W. Hargreaves, O. 
B. Hutchinson, H. Welch, H. Gray, F. Basham, S. Inglls, H. Panuell, J. R. 
Coote, and J. Brown. 

Department of Agriculture— Professor J. D. Towar and Mr. Geo. Quinn. 

EFFECT OF MANURE ON PASTURES AND ON LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. .7. (-hibnall of Finniss forwarded a paper on the effect of manure on 
pastures, and on live stock. The follov%uug is an abstract of the paper: — 

I have tried se\’erail inanupes on pasture lands, and am convinced that they improve 
Ihe feeding qualitie« of pasitui-es in the same *vay that manure improves the ieedin,£ 
qualities of hay. Four yeaas ago I hroadca&ted 1 ewt. of mineiul f5Ui'>er on about 1 
acre of pasture land that had never had artilidal manure before, and the effects arii 
plainly seen tliis sccuson. Tine land was siindy loam. Three years ago I broadcasted 
1 cwt. of Ihomas phosphate on about 1 acre, and up to the present have noticed 
scarcely any difference m the growth of the gi‘ase. This land was black allu- 
vjuil llat. Last ^ear I bi’^oadcasted 2 cut. of guano super on about 
JUTcs of Kindy loam with the result that it does not .show up any bettei 
than the iiiiheral sufier sown four years ago. 1 al^o broadcasted .«ome 

bon<»dust on sandy land, and some on blac‘k aslhmal flat, but ho fax this season I cannot 
see muK'h dift’erence in the gras^i; if any, it is on the sandy land. This year 1 oriad- 
casted about 14 acrea at tlie rate of 1 cwt. of mineral 8ui,)ea- to the acre, wuh Uio 
result that Uie grass gixiws ^uicldy whenever we have suitable weather. Where these 
extiorimcnta liave betm canned out Uie rainfall dunng tlie last seven years ha's bren 
ab^it 15 m. per annum, and I have come to the conclusion that a manure for i nature 
land must be water loiiiblo; witli a heavier rainfall a leas soJuWe manure might do. 

And now tve come to the effect manuring pasture lands has on live stock, and )t 
ai ])ear« to me that most of our land is deficient in phospliate of lime, and no d<-’d i 
wc shall have to supply nitr^en and potajh later on. I>ook at some of our live stork 
draught horses eiq:)ec'iall 5 ^ ; in this district they are getting smaller eacJi generation, 
lacking Ixme and substance. Are they anything like the horses we bred 30 or ^0 >e.a ? 
ago? A good many t/limgs are blamed, but I think after aill it is the bone lormio,; 
material is lacking in the feed. lAxik at our dair>’ erm’s? AVhere are the cow.s that wiU 
make 800 ITi. of tieef when they are dPne as ihilkers? They are fiubjeet to all sort.^ 
of diseases, getting smaller <wh generation. tSui'eJy there is something Avrong v 
the ]ia«tures. 1 s^iy, fanners, graziers, manure your lands Avith photapnate of lime; 
future generation are depending on it. 

:Mr. Sissons did not altogetlior agree Avith the views expressea lu the paper, 
and tlionglit tlie lireeding had more to do Avitli the deterioration of the stock 
than the feeding. Mr. Theriton believed in the possibility of improving th<? 
pastures liy tislng artificial fertilisers. With him Thomas phosphate had not 
jiroved a success in this direction. A lo<*alIy compounded grass manure had 
produced some results though not of a very marked character as .vet. He 
ha4 th^e plots and beliiwed the result® would be more decided if more moisture 
Avenc available. It Avas a mistake to think that grazing off the fodder would 
fully keep up the feeding value of the land. The taking away of stock raised 
upon the land removed the fin-tility as assuredly as if taken in grain or any 
other croi». Forty years ago he had uwd a couple of tons of coarse bonedust 
on some land, and it improved the graas in quality and quantity 
a fact soon demonstrated by the stock placed there to graze. The 
effect upon the rising generation Avould probably not be so 
marked as the writer anticipated, but the statement that well 
fed meat woidd help to' build up strong framed men and women, 
he thought would stand criticism. ]\Ir. McLeod said the soil needed reinvlgora- 
tlng, but at the same time Judgment should be used In breeding stock. He 
remembered 12 years ago a local resident using 2 cwt. of bonedust to the 
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aei'v, and the effect was still noticeable on that land. It was generally accepted 
now. that feed growing on land that had been manured for grain was much 
improved in nourishing <iualltles. He got better crops of grass after such a 
process. The deineciation of the stock was more due in his opinion to the 
breeders innv using a different class of animal. Mr. Welch bad used 4 cwt. 
of guano to the aero seveti years ago, and the effects were good yet. Probably 
the dos(‘ was strong, but at the time he w\as sceptical of th(» value of the 
guano, and he used jn ore than w’as recommended. He had used coarse bones, 
an<l .altliongli no result could Ik* noted for several years, the effect was very 
clearly scon to-day. It w^as sown on tox>, ploughed irn and left undisturbed. 
Fi olt sst)!' Tow^ar. in answer to a question, ^aid if the rainfall were sufficient 
snrtacc sowing w'oidd act all right, luit in the absence of much rain the manure 
nni'-i be mixed with the soil. In England lawns and pas- 
liad been top-dresised with good results for over 100 years 
wuhoiiT being broken up. The statement made in a pamphlet 
isMind ])y a local linn respecting tlie constituents of a grass manure was apt 
lo inish*ad the farmers into thinking that tricaicic phosidiate was soluble in 
\\;it^*r, as such was not the case. Mr. (’ollett had used Bally bonedust three 
.\ej»rs aao, at the rate of 175 tTj. per acre, and the effect was so good that the 
next v(*ason the growth of grass was cut for ensilage. If he wt*re carrying 
(Ki lurrlier treatments he w'ould mix a superphosphate with the bonedust to 
iii\r Tlu* feed a rapid start. 

CO-OPERATION,^ 

Hr. Slater, ML C<niii)ass Hram'h. read a paper on “Co-operation Among 
I’nulucers.*’ He urged the claims of the Farmers' Union for sujjport, and 
wniiid extend the operations of the Union to the buying and selling of j>roiliicts, 
and requisites of the cultivator of the soil. There w^iis no reason, other than 
Ia<'K of support from Those most interested, why the I'nion should not become 
a sort of Universal Provider for farmers, gardeners, &c. Members w^oiild be 
able ro purchase all th(*ir requirements at lowest rates, and at the same time 
dispose of their crops and produce at least expense. Mr. W. M. Rankine in 
ai!s\\(*r to <iuestioiis explained the methods of 'working adopted by th»* South 
Au^tialiaii Farmers' Co-operative Union. 

FARMING AND GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. A. E. Henley read a paper on this subject to the folloAvIng effect: — 

lit* would ideal first with the quiestion of manures by giving tlieir cxiperienco of theit 
\i>t\ 111 1888 they cleared 75 acres of land, and 8 bushels of wdieat per acre* but 
for the rust the yield would have bet^n quite doubae. The lollowmg year the crop only 
guvo 10 bushels, the next jmr 0 burshels, and the fourth year, fmm CO acres they 
i’lc.uicd .10 bags of wheiit. it uvab evidently no- iiise eoiitiriumg iU'opping under these 
the land was left out of cultivation for seven years, and then fallowed 
I’lie fol'lowniig season C7 acres w’ere sowm to iVheat and 8 to oats, 120 ft>. of Thomas 
plju^jdrate (18 per cent, to 20 per cent, phosphoric acid) being drilled in wFh the 
’^ced To give it a fair trial he shut oft' the manure on seveml strips. From the whole 
]t.i-(b’u.ck he miif)ed 2.50 Iwgs oi wheat and 52 bags of oats, but the nrmmn/ured strij^e did 
yield 5 busliels per acre. Tlie next year he used 120 lb. mineral super 
pcj acre; from 60 acres he got 250 bags of w^eat, and from 15 acres 
cut 35 tons lof hay. The following sea.son 112 lb. per acre of Thomas phosphate, 15 per 
cent, grade, was applied; 60 acres cut 95 tons of hay, and 15 acres yielded 60 bags of 
wl.e.at. Ibis Heasem. at* he intended le:iving the lam! out after this crop for tivo years, 
he applied 130 lb. of bone super, and the crop is promising well. He thought one reason 
for liis .jiK’icesia waa tliat lie had applied ditferent manuipes, as where he had used niinei-al 
super for two years m succession the results wei’e not so satiisfaefcory. The ciM>p came 
xr> all nght, but did not iiold orut and yield so well. 

Tiiere was also a good deal m the selection of eeed; he never used tlie same seed 
nuue U»an twiee on the same land. His plan wm to grow wheat for two years, then 
ciuinge to oats or oats and wheat miixed for hay. He found this mixture make.'^ the 
be^t hay, and gives every satisfaction chaffed. If wheat is grown tcnoi frequentiv the 
plants AviJ'l die out in patcheH. It was best then to leave it <0116 for a year or two, or 
oljange to oabs as be found they giew well on these pattabes. 

When fallowing plough 5 in. or 6 in. deep, breaking the soil up well. Roil it imme- 
dmtelv after harrofwing, Tl^ surface will then not set so hard as if left till rain comes, 
^tiibble larid need not be ploughed more than ^ in. deeji. (Start sowing early in Mav 
and hnieh by ipidiUe of Juo^. To make the most of the stubble and the feed not in- 
quired for the working stock keep a few sheep. This refers to farms of 200 to 306 
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acres where dairying is not practised. Huy, •>iy. 40 good merino «it ♦ we*', 

and cross with a Shromhire or crossbred ram. Keep tliese on the grasu land all the 
year. At ClhristniaH tne lambs sliooxld ietcli 8 ' to 9 ‘ each, or they can Vie dispo-etl cn 
at first opiiortunity when the^^ are fit. For the stAibble, tor 150 acres, buv KHi to 
150 gOKKl oroasbred wethers; if in goiotd store condition the>’ will fatten on the -iiiildile, 
and lialf slmuld be sold in two or three monlli*- if 2 ' to 2 0 per head over price paid 
can be obtained. The remninder can lie kept until ydoughing time, and then -t'ld fat 
to the butcher. If they lrie<l to keep all until then the^' might not keep lit, and liiep- 
was some ri^k that l'he>' would have to be ^sold a^ More>. It wa^ nlway- Indter to Imvc 
20 fdieei]) Jess than tlie laml will carr> titan 20 t'M> many There na^ nunv in 

the k*«sei’ number without the same risk of lo-** This also applied to other "took. 

Mr. Henley, In reply to a question, said the mixed hay consisted of Purple 
Straws wheat and Algerian oats, in the proportion of two bags of the former to 
one of the latter. These sorts ripened together. Mr. 01ierit<»n <lid not like 
-either of these varieties for making liay. Mr. Brown had found witli him. 
Kings early wheat and Cape oats did not ripen together, the latter being at 
least a Avfvk too late. Mr. Welch had used land without niaiitire. and onlv 
cut half a ton of hay to the acre during a fair season. The following ‘^easnn 
he used 2 cwt. of boiiediist on'the same land and cut 11 Ions of hay per acre, 
the iseason being no better in a general way. For 34 years Avithoiit a sjieli he 
cuUh’ated the land, making a succession of crops coinpos(*d of wheat, oats 
and linseed, and never <*ut loss than 14 tons of hay to the acre, where manure 
had been used. After this he cultivated lower lands, using 2 cwt. guano io the 
acre, and for four y(*ars in suc(*essioii he grcAv not less than .‘15 bushels of barley. 
TO bushels of Cai)e oats, and 40 bushels of Avlieatj^er acre. During the four years 
each aere cut for bay produced on the average a total of 11 tous^. I.ast year 
he out H tons of hay to the acre on land, where befon* manuring was tri'‘d, 
the rust always aff(‘cted tlie yields, tin* Inference Iming that tlie mannrc-nonr- 
ished plants Avere not so much afl’ecied l»y rust. Mr. Brown did not agrt‘e 
with Mr. Welch, as he grt*AV the same class of Avheat, used the same class »»f 
manure, on simihu* land, and in his case only the straAv Avas alTecbal by nist, 
as the wheat priKluced AAeighed tV4 lb. to the bushel. He thought a pnrtb nlar’y 
hot Sunday experien<*ed at a critical time did mort* liarm to the croji on Mr. 
Welch's land than did the rust, lie believed that T.,eaks’s rust proof wheat 
AA^as resistant still, and had not. as some one liad inftn'red. lost its powders of 
resisting the rust. Mr. McLeod spoke of the accuracy of llio statement made 
by Mr. Henley, and lie lielievod as good <'rops Avere gi'OAA'u then^ as anywhere 
in the district. He thought the mannre.s shOAved better effects on the poor, 
cold, hungry lands than elscAvhere. Manuring paid a handsome dividend, and 
it Avas AA’orth risking the necessary «*xpendinire iiicniTcd in purchasing and 
4Tl>p lying them. 

SOIL FERTILITY. 

Professor J. D. ToAvar addressed the Conference on “Soil Fertility." He said 
he trusted the practical farmers present Avoiild not inisniiderstand him when 
he said that after a residence here of three months, he Avas not prepared to 
give advice on farming operations in this State. He jTroposed to deal Avith 
general theoretical principles which held good under all (*onditions. S<*ieiit- 
Ists tell U8 that in the beginning the earth's crust originatotl from the solhl 
rocks. iMany of the agencies that haA^e been at Avork reducing them to 
powder are dormant noAV, orvease to act in a worldwide sense. The glaciers, 
with few exceptions, have ceased their action. Frosts did not exercise 
much action in this climate, but in cold regions they wore still active agent'< 
in the soil-forming Avork. Running AAater Avas still activtdy engaged in 
rounding off the rugged surfaces of the rocks and distributing the slow Avon 
particles far and wide, and bringing them into a condition suitable for absorp- 
tion by the plants. The wind carried particles of soil about, thus mixing 
and improAdng the fertility of some parts. Earthworms mined deeply, bringing 
up soil from the lower sti*ata. and thus mixed it with the surface layers 
and also left cast-off portions of organic matter from their own bodies. At 
the same time tlxey admitted moisture and oxygen to greater depths, en- 
couraging the descent of the. roots and widening their field of operations. 
The growing plant Itself is probably the most intei'estlng of all to us. The 
acids exuded by the plant roots have an action on the crude soil and rock 
contents somewhat analogous to the gastric .luloes of tlxe animal upon rite 
undigested substances eaten by it 
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An interestinjir experiment showing this may be made by growing a plant 
upon a polished slab of marble in soil oontalniiig none of the constltuenta^ 
of that ro(*k. Other conditions being equal the plant will grow and spread 
Its roots upon the polished fa<*e of the marble. After a time, if the plant 
and soil be removed, examination will show that the i^olished marble has 
been etched into irregular furrows by the action of the growing roots. An 
analysis of the plant will show that it has absorbed substances from the 
rock which were not in the soil and could not l>e obtained through any other 
agency. 'I'his marble represents the condition in which a good many of the 
substances required to feed plants are at prestmt found in our soils. To 
get the best n*sults we must cultivate our soils and grow plants upon then!, 
and furnish the elements now lacking. All of these food substances we 
were concerned about came from the soli through the roots. Carbon Is 
taken from tlie air, but the mineral substances must come Into the plant 
in water through the roots. The presence of the water combined witli th& 
action of the cultivation and the growing plant will slowly dissolve these 
particles, as the cliemist in the laboratory with the assistance^ of strong 
n‘agents will do in a short time. Our agrhailtural soils are made up of 
compounds of some lil or 14 elements, usually occurring in (*onsiderable abun- 
dance. Silica forms the body of the soil, and probably calcium (lime) need 
not be seriously considered. Other elements are usually sutti(‘iently abundant, 
witli the excei)tions of compounds of potash, phosphorus, and nitrogen. This 
follows wherever investigations have l)een made on either sidt* of the equator, 
Some soils seem to be in need of lime, but usually the three named above 
are most likely to run short. You have learned by practice that the addition 
of nitrogen appears to be not yet necessary here. Potash also appears as 
yet sufficiently abundant. Phosphorus compounds show themselves to be 
needful everywhere, and most necessary here. Fertilisers may act In a 
dlre<'t or indirect manner. He knew of soils (ui which a dressing of 200 11)8. 
to tlie acre of common salt increased the yield of carrots by 33 per cent., 
and yet analysis did not show the need for the elements found in salt. 

Tlie soils here showed an increase in production from the use of phosphatic 
manures, but it is quite possible these manures had also a secondary *ndir«‘ct 
action. He had a notion that they did: but it was as yi‘t only a notion, and 
he merely suggested it in passing. lie thought also that something -dse was 
needed here, and that was organic matter (humus). Soils may contain tho 
plant food, and the conditions necessary for its release may not be present. 
The soil which does not contain a fairly liberal supply of phosidioric acid is 
scarcelj' to l)e found, t)ut it is not always in a condition for the idants to get 
at. Phosphatic manures have given increased returns from soils where the ana- 
lysis showed enough phosphoric acid to supply good crops for a period of four 
or live hundred years; but the applied phosphates w<»re in a readily available 
condition for the plants, and those whose i»resence were shown by the analy- 
sis were not. The soils needed more humus, which could be partly supplied by 
the decaying roots of plants. By the evidence given there that day he be- 
lieved this was borne out. One gentleman said he had applied bonedust to 
his land years ago, and could yet see the result of its action. The Increased 
growth of vegetation on such land had added to the organic matter in It by 
a greater number of decayed roots and leaves being left In and on it The 
phosphoric acid applied then was not all there now, but the continued or main- 
tained increase ii. the growth indicated a secondary action, doubtless explained 
in the above manner. Humus was not valued so much for the plant food It 
contained, but that its prestmee favours the conditions necessary to 
plant growth. It holds moisture like a sponge. The acids in the humus 
favour chemical activities in the soil, as well as those fermentative processes 
now beginning to be more clearly understood, as the means whereby plant 
foods are brought into a condition suitable for absorption by the root hairs. 
This was a suggestion for earnest thought, and not intended for advice. He 
had found it paid to groAv crops with a view to keeping up the humus by turn- 
ing under the sod which might i>e used for pasture. In doing so tlie physical 
condition of the soil was improved. He advocated “green” manures to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. 8uch had proved valuable in America, and doubt- 
less, when accurately tested, would prove equally Important here. He was 
pleased to hear such expressions respecting the value of commercial fertilizers 
in this State. They had both direct and indirect values. Some supply miss- 
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•ing eleineuts, while at the same time they bring out and make available other 
elements present in the soil. The phosphates used come from various sources, 
but the source is of little consequence compai*ed to the condition. Three 
forms are known to commerce, viz., insoluble in winter, citrate soluble, and 
water soluble. The natural rock phosphates, bone phosphates or bonedust, 
phosphatic guanos, and Thomas phosphates, all belong to the Insoluble sec- 
tioji, and are not available for rapid absolution by the plants. After the chemist 
has applied his acid the citrate soluble and water soluble forms are created. 
A givt*n quantity of bones dissolved in this way yielded a product of Increased 
weight, but decreased in the percentage of phosphoric acid. He believed those 
Mdio had studied the subject closely considered that it made very little dif- 
ference whether the sour(*e of phosphoric acid was bones or the mineral forms, 
but it was gtuierally acceiited that the percentage* of water soluble phosphate 
in the saniiile fixed its value. The Thomas phosphate secured from the iron- 
simdtiug furnaces is a tetra or four-lime phosphate, and is the least soluble 
form; but when tinely ground this difficulty is to a great extent overcome. 
In his «*xperience he had known old, sour soils to have been much l>enetited 
by the use of Thomas i>hosphates. The only advantage attributable to the 
lK)ne supeipliosjihate is the small ipiantity of nitrogen sometimes found in 
it. In this dry climate the (juestion of the fertility of the soil was intimately 
bound ui» with the question of soil moisture, and his limited experience 
here made him Inssilate to go into details of a local nature. 

Mr. Sla1(»r had about 12 to ITi feet of humus in a swamp, but could not 
grow much upon it even with a 40-iuch annual rainfall, unless he used some 
eheinii al manure, such as bonedust or Thomas phosphate. 

rrofesksor Towar thought most likely the soil lacked mineral matter, for 
this wo(»dashes wen* useful if obtainable. Mineral phosphates and potash 
w«‘re usually good luanurt^ for such lauds, but clay loam and burnt soil, 
if at hand, would probably supply all that was ne€*dod. 

Mr. Brown suggested msing two or three tons of lime to the acre. 

Mr. Hutton asked if a combination of lime and salt made a good manure 
for sueli soils. 

Professor Towar-Salt often set free other elements in the soil. 

Mr. Peters said in small areas of the peaty laud at Mt. Compass great 
differences were found. In some simts totally deficient of clay nothing could 
be grown. He had used loam from the hillsides with improved results in 
onion growing the first season, and he believed the rtisults w’ould be still 
more noticeable this season. He had found, as the Professor stated, that 
the use of peaty soil improved the stiff hillside land by adding humus 
to it. 

Mr. Henley had put large quantities of stable manure on the land in a 
dry part of the State, and It did not rot away. He had also noticed such 
a lack of decay in old chaff heaps, but in this southern district after 12 
months It all rotted mid was practically incorporated into tlie soil. 

Mr. M. llmikine asked for ojifinions on burning stubble versus ploughing 
it under? He had practised burning off stubbles or feeding them down 
with stock, but he thought these methods were questionable. 

Professor Towar— l-nless there is some very good reason for burning off 
the stubbles or chaff heaps, such as are due to disease or weed seeds, he 
would not do it. He believed In encouraging the growth of vegetable matter 
to turn into the soil. 

Ikir. Henley— Would you plough the dry stubble under? 

Professor Towar— Yes; but not to crop it at once. 

Mr. Sissons— Would stinkwort be beneficial If ploughed into the land? 

Pi-ofessor Towai’ advised ploughing It under if there was no danger of 
the seeds being planteil thereby. The more mature the weed the longer it 
took to decay, therefore it should be ploughed under while sappy and green* 

Mr. M. Rankine asked if the citrate soluble phosphate was as valuable as 
tlie water soluble? 

Professor Towar liked about half the phosphate in a manure citrate sol- 
uble, because the high priced water soluble sample often proved of no 
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more value owing to the fact that the plants did not, or could not, use up 
all of the water soluble phosphate in such a mainiro before a lot of it nad 
reverted ito the citrate form by combining with lime in the soil. 

Mr. Brown thought more than phosphate was needed. Peas collected 
The nitrogen, and when grown prior to wheat, improved the yielld very ap*^ 
preciably. 

ProfeKssoi* Towar said tlie practice in vogin* here would undoubtedly use 
up tlio iiirrogeii eventually, itfiough nitrification during the long rainless 
season appeared to be very active here. He believed it would ultimately 
Pe neiefcxsary to apply nitrogen In some form. lie suggested experimenting 
in tho \\(*rter districts with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, using 
about IT), to the acre, f^d applying it in rainy weather to the growing 
crops. 

3 tr. Slater asked if the manures he had used (pliosphates) were likely 
to )»o washed out of the soil by tlie heavy rainfall or by drains. 

Profossor Towar— You need not be afraid of losing your phosphates. 

Air. VVolch asked would the acid in the manures Injure thi‘ .soil? 

Profesv.sor Towar — The only action of the acid migiit be on the organic mat- 
ter 111 the soil, and the nitrates might be dispelled. He did not believe -in 
r(‘i)ly To .‘in interjection- -in making a manure pile, but in putting it out /in to 
tlie mound as soon as made by the animals, as quite 4 P per cent, of the fer- 
tilisiim materials in it escaped when thrown up in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Henley found that if carted straight out and spread on the land there 
was ii\(* times the bulk to handle compared with the he^ip system commonly 
follow od, and there must be waste somewhere other than moisture. 

Mr. \AVlcU wished to know, if tlie manure wei*e carteil info the paddoi'ks 
and spread out at ouce. would not some of the vahie in tlie manure escape liy 
evaiioration into the air. or be washed out by rain. 

Professor Towar said if a certain Aveight of salt or sugar in- solution were 
plaeed ill a kettle and the moisture evaporated away the solid salt or sugar 
would be left in the kettle undiminished in iiuantity. Yon will lose nothing 
by evaporation of water into the air, ami what the rain w’ashes out of the 
maiiuio will not lie lost unless all tJu* water runs otf the land instead of soak- 
ing into tlie soil. When manure is heaped it ferments, slow combustion is 
set ni\ and great heat i.s evoh*cd. It is while the nitrogen of the organic mat- 
ter is being reduced to solidile nitrate and is passing through the ammonia 
stage that much loss is Incurred, as the ammonia is very volatile and escapes 
into the air. By spreading out the manure this decomposition does not take 
pla<*e until the manure is incorporated into the soil, from which the escape 
of The nitrogen Is not easy. 

Mr. Brown— If I taixo a load of fre.sh stable mtiimre and spread it on tlie 
gT<»iiJid ill winter and plough it in would it give better results tlian If I put 
out tiu* same quantity in summer and do not plough it under until the next 
winter? 

Ihop-Nsor Towar said the test referred to had been made, and very little 
difference in yields had resulted. The early ploughing in, however, would 
allow' The ground to settle underneath, and keep the moisture better than if 
ploughed in later, and the capillary action from beneath, by which moisture 
is draw n from low’er strata, w’oud not be ent off. 

Air. ( 'heriton thanked the Professor for the assurance that stable manure 
could be as profitably used direct from the yards as when heaped. If It proved 
true, in his case much money would be saved on his farm, at any rate In the 
future. He w’ould give the system a fair trial at once. 

HANDLING AHD 8ALE OF WOOL. 

Mr. Wilcli read a paper dealing with the classing, iiacking, and disposing 
of wool from the standpoint of the small sheepfarmer, to the following 

effect:— 

During my five and twenty years' eaaperience with wool I have not previously 
found much nolioe taken of the manner m which wool was prefpared for market. 
Some of my neighboore still maintain that it dloee not signify, and will quote in* 
ettrnces wliere cne has ekafted and another packed thte whole fleece away just a* 
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UiUeii off tlie slieep, their returrus no nmlerial difFerenee. I am con\ inced 

that careWaHTiesw m the get up of a elilp ^ wool must iioav be a thing at tlie past 
to m.iUe the most protit. Bu.ver8 have lieen deceived in the wool they irurchaeed 
tinough lieing too eai’^leHS in examining into the bales before purchasing, Imt tliev* 
are now mtwdi more particular. 

T sliould ailvine fanners to breed or purchase one class of sheep when convenient 
in onler to save the neceseity for classing the wool. Let us deal with a maxed flock 
and see what is necessary. If you have suflwient paddock*^, nut your flock througi) 
the ni(v just prior to shearing, or if you have no acroninKxlation, run the sheep 
througli while .-Iwaring, dividing out first one clase of sheep, then another. At 
the same tune any sheep that appear to carry inferior avooI should be culled, or 
if simin witli others, the fleece .snoiul'd be carefully put on one ride a.s inferior. If 
you hnve onlv one breed of sheep, note thte different length of staple, drafting long 
and >hoit iind packing separately. ^ 

The f^heil sbcuild he substantial and waterproof, with .plenty of light and room; 
containing a ]>en with a grating floor, in order to keep the sheep dry, and clean: 
al.^o a IsjaitKsl floor for the shearers to stand on: doors through the wall lendting 
into pens outside the building where the sheep shorn sliould be put in. Al>o 
have pleiits (»f loom for two or more wool presses, a wool table, and source for locks, 
&c 

P.iy \-o;n* slicarers a fair r>nce, no that they may shear the sheep carefiillv allow 
as few ^mouil aits as ]raf^mh\e; have the bellies taken off first. Don’t let the fleece 
be broken wIkui taken off. 

The rivirter or a boy now picks the fleece up tail end furthest from him, throws 
it on a tafde ijuTpared as a grating) outside of tlie fleece uppermost, takes off all 
dirt ami «Jtaitie«l wool round the edges, pee.s that no trimmings are left in the fleece, 
also) takes otl all burry ii\ool ilown the leg IJa-rt and jaws. Now, fold over the sides 
of the ileeie. tlicii over again, leaving the fleece about 15 inches wide, tommence to 
roll up from the tad end, twiet the neck portion into a sort of rope, run this round 
the Ih'ei e and T>oke the end in bedween Uic laxers of wool therebv tMiig the flet^co 
U]». He vei\ particular to ri<irt all alike, and leave no dirt on whatever Sweep tJic 
boards after eaeli sJk^P is shorn to prevent the tnniTnmgs gettmg nii.\td u}) with 
the riavp the floor waalied daily or when n l>eoomos grea.sy or dirty. 

The tleect‘s Irciug tied up place them in a conier on a clean flo4'»r until theu^ are 
nine. Then ham! tlicm up to the man at the pres.s. wlio then ]>laces the fn-i fleece 
in the <entre. the m*( ond in a corner, and works nmnd the mile, trampling it in. 
Second j*' w j-m one m the middle and commence in the lowe-t (orner and «-0 
on. ^lake die hales a.s flat as |Hisihh» on top; sow d’oun nealls. Take the hale nut 
ai'd f lit It .iwj\, keeping it clean and dry. Tlie ludlitv wdl be put in ^pp, irate pack 
as t.'iki'ii otf the elieej); cut the dirt^ piece off the centre and don't jmt diiti wool 
in tins bale, ibeeos also pack sefiaTately; ki'ep them free fiNun dirt. L'uk*- can be 
put ni b.ig>. aUo grading them. 

BfiJes necil only be branded with initials and iiumbere<I on one or both emt- 
Be suic to j>iit tlie lorivct cla.sst of wool on the bale. Let ebi^ 1 h* neatiU pimte*!. 

^Vby i<i so iiRicli trouble? Probably that we iiKiy get belter return Then avoid 
the middle man, < \etmt on rare (x*casion«. Study the London rejiorts and yon wiU 
get a c<KKi hlca whether best to noII lo<‘ally or to slop: the whole cxpeii-^eN of aliiji 
pmg <h> not. aimniut to £1 per l>ale. In Adelaide it is I find about 12 fw bdt. 
The tliffercnce in vaJue 'last year between Adelaide and London pnee- would be 
nearlv .‘Id. per pound, which means in my oavn clip ovit i'KXk 

Mv. Llieritoii ludievetl \vbut was said with regard to a good sample of woo! 
would soon apidy to every other product of the farm or garden. He believed 
if buyers offered more for the good sample of wheat or wool, better samples 
would be prodin*ed. and it will pay to make the best sample of every kind i f 
proiUice. 

Mr. McLeod said the Port Elliot Branch was indebti*d to Mr. Welch for 
taking the members down to his place, grettlng in sheep, and classifying the 
different points of value in ('oiuiection with the wool. In practice he had 
denion.strateil to them tlie points advanced in the ptfi.i>er. It was clear 
everything was on the advance, and farmers would have to take trouble 
with their produots, as It would pay in the long run to produce an improved 
sample. 

Evening' Session. 

Mr. Hargivaves n^ad a paper on 

PLANTIHOf PRUNING, AND RIANAGEMeNr GP AN ORCHARD. 

Fruit ti^H riiould be grown on land apart for the purpo.se, and the «oil 
between them ebould not be cropped; at any rate not after thSe trees have been 
plrtut**d two or three years, Cropa, fiuob ae potatoes or fiea.s, grown between ttiein 
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wiiile thiey are young, will <io no harm, in fact will do good if you uae a good sprin- 
kle of bonodtist; ]'.ee.p the land free from weeds and loose with the hoe. When the 
trees get a few years old they want all the moistui’e that is in the land, li you wish 
fine fruit the orciiard should always be kept well worked; the ground being always 
looae, will absorb uiid hold the moisture and air, and the trees 'will thrive much bet- 
ter. Do not (plough too deep close to the trees; aihvays ploui^ one way or you wiP 
break a lot of the .surface roota, and wiU constantly be troubled with sudkers from 
the damag^ 1001 .% If tlie land is wet it muat first be drained well, for an orchard 
will do no good on land where the water stands in uinter. After being weill drained 
the land should be deeply ploughed or worked with the hoe. I'hen the places for 
the trees should be marked out with pegs 18 or 20 ft. apart, ac'coixling to the 
variety; but if the orchand is at all a lame one regular distances should be adopted 
for convenience of working. If the Hand is broken up in clods there will be tog 
much air, and the soil will become too dry. Break it up finely, and in such a man- 
ner that the roots will not be injured. Oultivatdon or loosening of the surface is 
liCtiilv as good as irrigation. When tpliuiting l^ay the longest and strongcsi roots in 
the direction iioiii which the atrongiest winds come. When the tree is planted, cut 
It well back, atxive a bud that is pointing upward and outwai-d. The object of 
pruning fruit trees is to encourage uie production of bloesonn and the matunng of 
heavy croTis ot good truit. If the pruning be too severe the t\ee will grt)W to wood. 
On tJic other hand, if the blanches are lett too thick they shade those beneath them, 
excluding the light and air, also encouraging a great gi\m-th of leases, but very 
little fruit. The inaan thing in pruning is to have a good knovvJeilge ot the fruit 
bearing wood of different kinds of fruit trees, and to be able to ioi-m an eaily 
judginent as to tlie future ]>roduciaveiiess of the vaadous shoots and blanches. This 
can only he obtained by practice and observation. There ai>s many wa>« of train- 
ing fruit trees, but the best tor our dry- climate is the round or lunbrelhi sliajie; the 
spieading tops keep the roots moist and shaded. To train a tree thi& way 
it should be properly cut iKick fi-otm the first year aft^ budding. When a stodk is 
budded or grafted it will throw a straight stem the first year. On this the future 
head is to be lonned. In the following winter this should be cut down to a height 
of a.bout 1 ft. above the ground. Be careful to out j'U#?t above a good sti-^-Wig bud. 
Uie young tiee will then throw out a number of shoots, and of thete only the three 
or four strongest and best regukiticsd should be I'etained; cut all the others off clobe 
to ihe stem during the summer, so as to give the full lieneiHt of the saji to tliTj 
remainder. This simple way of jxnining carried out foj- a few year*? will ]u-(vdui(*<' a 
nice spreading tree, which will' #4and strong winds, such as we are subject to. W’hen 
a tree is ^atly overloaded with fi*uit it should be oarefnUy U)inne<l, the fruit 
that 1.5 left on will become laiger and of a belter (jualily, and be mo-re profitable 
An o\iihi;ive crop of small fniit is very' weakening to the tree, and ol htiJe market 
value. 1 wiill not say iniucb on inanunnjg an oi-chard, a« you can get Iwtt-tn* advice 
by readiiig our doumal than 1 can give. Just one word to gaixieners of sumII means, 
lou can manure your trees v-fth your fowls, and the only cost will lie* for a few 
large eases. Knock out one side iind the bottom of a ca>te, and put two cn>‘*ssljcks 
abv'ut a loot from the groamd for the fo\\ls to roost; each case will hohl six or 
seven full grown fowls. I*ut the case down at the foot of the tix»p. l.«ea\e jt two 
Or tiiree night^i m one place, and then shnft to the next tree, ami the iowils will fol- 
low the cases all over the garden. When you have a sp^ue hour djg or hoe the 
manure in, and you will be surprised to sec the dittei-ence in the growth. Keerp aii 
many fowls as you can leed and house iij(rui|»crlj, and the fowls wdl eat a lot of 
jnsects, mi<'h as oodlin moth. 1 have sieeri chickens eating the American bbght 
from the bottom of the fruit trees. Where the garden is exposed to the stixmg 
winds, W'e should grow a bi’oakwind of soinc sort, siuii a#s pines, or sugar gums, or 
quick growing shrul>s. They will jiay for the land they (xjcupy. A gu<Kl breakwind 
siives the blossom a.s well as the fiuit from l>eing blown oft. Any one interested in 
fruit culture cannon help oli^erving tlie bad state of a niDinbei- of tlie gardens in 
the south. Some iieople plant an acre or two of fruit trees and then leave them 
to shift for themselves, with grass and rubbish a foot high. Such gwi-dens are 
nolliing but hi ceding places for ccwllin moth and other pests, and witsh many 
such gardens finrnd niiu it is almost impossible for a man to keep a clean garden. 
Tlie Oodlin Moth Ac‘i waa not worth the It is printed on when such gar- 

dens are aJloaved to exist. The only way is to keep the gardeits clean, and all 
gardeners should do their best to keiep them diown. But get rid of them entirely 
wc cannot, and the sooner we wake up to our own intereste and all do our best 
to keep down t*uuh jiests as the sparroava, starlings, rabbits, codlin moth, &c., th? 
belter it will be. Do not let us go to the Governmenit for anything we can do for 
oursielvea. 

Mr. Brown wished to know if all kinds of fruit-trees should be budded? 

Mr. Hargreaves.— Stone fruits are best budded, but pip fruits are more 
suited to grafting. 

Professor Towar said he had heard recently in America progi’esslve orehard- 
Ists favouring a slope facing to the south, as it was said to yield more uniform 
temperatures. 
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Mr. Quinn nxplalriod that in most positions in this State the slope which 
fa<*e(l any way towards the sun —say sweeping from east around to north 
and nortli-west—was most favoured, luit the soil and rainfall i)layed inor<‘ 
important parts tlian position in seleetliig the site feu* an orchard. 

Mr. Ilai'irreaves ploughed about 9 inches deep before planting, and did not 
dig deep holes, although he had not noticed much disadvantage arising there- 
from. 

Mr, M<*Iieod said in the south they usually avoidt*d a western or southern 
slope, choosing to face the east to secure the morning sunshine. 

Mr. th‘o. Quinn addressed the iiMH^tlng on 

THE CODLIN MOTH TROUBLE. 

lie said it is recorded that this insect existed as a pest probably 209 years 
iM'fore the (Miristian (‘ra l»egan. because in a treatise on Agriculture, Cato iiad 
written about “wormy fniits.” In the first century of the Christian era 
riiny also referred to the fruits being affected by “worms." Its modern 
hist<n*y— \vlii< h left no doubt respecting its identity with the present pest — 
l)egan in a I >utch work written in In 1747 an English Entomologist 

named Wilkies gave the in.sect its \ernaciiiar name owing to its habit of in- 
festing the early cooking (»r “Cialdling apples." In lS2r> Thatcher in the 
American orchardist outlined its life history, and first suggested remedies 
for restricting the evil. This was iu*actically 2(Ki years after the Europeans 
first heuan to iiutu-e its depredations. This difference betwetui the apathj' of 
the European and tlu^ alertness of the American apple grower had not yet 
Ixeeii comidet(*ly bridged. As far as reconis go the pest was first noted in 
IS-'m in I’lebn ia, and in 1S(»1 in Tasmania. During the year 1874 it is recorded 
from New Zealand, and it was first identified i»y the late Frazer Crawford in 
South Australian grown ai)ples in ISSo, aiarnt Christmas time. It most likely 
started heii* a season or two prior to tliut year. With one or two exfoptions 
it was cemtined to the plains arouml Adelaide, during the first nine or 10 years 
aft(*r its intnMluction to this State. When he (the speaker! took charge of the 
work iin.der tlie I'iue, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, in 1894. it could 
not be traced continnonsly tiironghout the gardens on tlie plains as far as 
(lien Osmond or Paradise*. It had, however, taken a firm hold of the old 
orchards ire the Torrens and Sturt Valleys.. These l>eing market .supplying 
orclinrds it gradually .spread Into tlie Jiearer liilks. and so from year to year 
it liael gone farther afield, until at the present time no district in whi(*h any 
(piaiitity of apples were pro<lnc<‘<l could claim al)solute freedom from the 
lH‘st. There wt*re, liowev«*r. many isedattMl orcliards still frtH*, but owing to 
the cnstojii of indiscriminately interchanging fruit oases which prevailed here 
it was only ti <|iiestion of a few years until evary apple orchard would l»e 
nlta<*ked. The possibilities for ai»ple lu'oduction in this State are very great, 
and The success of apple growing is so intimately l»oun(l up in this question, 
tliat no one Interested should any longer shirk the individual responsibilities 
n(»w attacloMl to the suppression of the pest. Tlie difficulty in the past had 
1>een to indm i* those who should know diff‘er(»ntly to takt* a serious view of 
tlu* question. This disability had not yet bei*u removed. There was hope, 
liowever, of a better state of things being realized as the matter was now 
being forced into discussion. He feared for the Immediate result, as this, in 
eoinmon willi other pressing reforms was in danger of being decided by a 
popular clamour, and not by that depth of foresiglit on which we pride our- 
selves. When those* who were most materially interested awake to find them- 
selves at a disndv.intage, and in a false position, the inevitable reaction would 
then set in, and years of lost ground w-oiild have to he retraced with some- 
what heavily laden feet. The battle for clean, high quality produce would 
bc*gin anew, and the weary course of regaining a once worldwide fame fur 
first class produce tvould have to lie fought over again. 

The law upon the subject was often blamed, and the authorities fo;* 
either passing it or not causing it to be enforced, just as the occasion 
appeared to demand. The unpalatable truth, however, remained that with- 
out the intelligent co-operation of those most interested the authorities could 
not make headway, Sinc^ the very outset of the difficulty the officers of 
the Deimrtment of Agriculture — and before such a department was organized 
—everything known respecting the habits and methods of combating the in- 
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sect had l)een soil Itoml far and wide In print as well as from tlie platform. 
Thonstinds of pamphlets have been distributed, and thousands of \erbal ex- 
planations have bi*en given by the inspectors to individual growers, but the 
unsavoury truth must be told that an equal response has not been forth- 
coming ill th(‘ shape of a unanimous effort to doal with the pest in the 
orchards. It is true, exemplary Inatanees are found, but it must \ye reluc- 
tantly admitted that the great majority have shown an apathy not wortliy 
of intelligent men. In the more recently affected districts a somewhat rude 
iiwakening from fancied security has been exporiemced, aiid a somewhat 
tevevisli afjviety displayed to do all iiossihle to ivhut the evil. These districts 
will no doubt experience to the full the truth of the old adage, •‘Trevenrioif 
is btuier than cure.” Shut in as W'e are by markets hostile to ciKllin niotli 
.affected fruits, the profitable existence of tlie industry depends upon each 
individual rising to the occasion, and doing Ids own share of th(‘ repres- 
sion. To soothe one’s troubles with a desire to be allowed to foist off the 
insects u]ioii tlie city purclnuser of ai>ples, or to follow the ostrich-like course 
of thinking the insects once sent out of the orchard are not likely to return, 
are childish methods of grappling with the difficulty. To go back to earlier 
experiences, we trace the spread of the pest to fruit boxes and packages witn 
w^hich they have come into contact, and tJiis retroKi>e(‘tion must dis]>t-i at once 
any fancied relief anticipated in sending the insect away in tht‘ tnnti<. He 
sides, four-fifths of Ihe caterpillars never go oiil of tlie orchard in rhe fruii.s, 
hut quit them before the apples fall preniatuniy. or are harvest(*d in a ripe 
condition. AVe are not likely to increase the eonsumptiou of apples by sup 
plying damaged specimens polluted with the burrowings of a loatbi^omc^ insect 
to our citizens. 

During the season Just past w’e have had some excellent samph*s of ijow the 
insect may lie checked b3' spraying with arsenites, or by following np the 
system of bandaging and picking off the Infested apples at frequent Intervals. 
To overcome this difficulty w'e should take a l<*af from the liook oj hnrd-(*arued 
experience gained by our fellow^ growers in Tasm.ania. We W'ould tlieu licgln 
at the base of the evil, and start out to combat the pest in the designing of 
our trees. Xewiy planted trees should be ke])t small, and old lofty trees 
reduced to a manageable height so that all work t*an be done without i*esort- 
Ing to step-ladders, or the?" should be cut right do\vn. and regrafrcd. If the 
stems are decayed they should be grubbed out and burnt. 

With trees formed thus, we could pull off infected fruits, or effectively spray 
the whole crop at a minimum cost It is an alisoliite w’aste of energy to at- 
tempt to deal with this insect in lofty trees, covered with rough bark, or 
studded with decaying knotholes, or unhealed wounds of any kind. Such 
trees (‘annot be sprayed thoroughly, neither (‘an tlie infested fruhs hr* i>lcked 
at a payable cost. The finiit stores also require attention in the direction of 
making them moth iiroof, so that insects hatched inside may be prevented 
from escaping to the orchard. The habits of the insect are now* pretty Avell 
tinderstood. The need for removing all natural shelter about the bai’k is 
more generally known than pul Into practice. He recommended them to 
spray the trees w^hen the young fruits are set, using arsenite of soda and 
limewater, in the proportions and manner so fre<iiiently advocated in the 
Departmental journal, but wished liartlcularly to impress upon them tlie need 
of using perfectly fresh llrne. If they used air slaked lime the arsenic' instead 
of being of value in saving the fruits from the pest, would prove far more 
destructive to fruits and foliage than the Codlin Moth they wwe anxious to 
kill. In this climau* wdiere during each year several broods of tln^ lnse(*t 
appeared, it w’as a w’aste of time to put bandages around the trt<*s unless 
they were examined at least once in every ten days. If left much over this 
period the insects completed the intervening stages between eateniillar and 
moth, and the neglectful growler only provided a snug breeding place for the 
pest w-hich was doing him so much injury. In conclusion lie asked every one 
to view this subject as Involving a personal obligation, and not until this 
weiv accomplished would the difficulty be overcome. The good results obtain- 
ed by certain individuals could be obtained by the growers as a body, but 
it was not until each one took upon himaelf the determination to destroy all 
of his own homebred moths that this desitahle result would be made possible. 

of thanks to the Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the local Bureau 
and to the speakers closed the proceedings of the Conference. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Orroroo, Aufifust 22. 

Prosent-~Mi‘Hsrs. J. Scriven (chair), W. T. Brown, W. S. Lilliof*rni>i>, E. 
Copley, J, .lauiiesoii, ,T. :Moo<ly, M. Oppmiiaiiii. W. Robertson, an<l T. H. l\ 
Tapseott <Hon. Secretary). 

Pi;: Keeping.— The Chnirnian read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect : — 

While there was a good deal in the statement that '‘the breed goes in at the mouth’' 
t'leie was alwayjs a great ditlereiiee in the eapabilitie* ot the tliil'eieni ainuial* 
Some pigs will grow quickly and fatten easily, while it is alin>o«t imjMiHijble to fattei* 
etlier?. ^ A gootl pig should weigh 2«K) lb. to 250 lb. at twelve mouth-*; he had had 
good aniina.U that put on a pooind per day avitli good feeding. lie lovoured 

lilt progeny oi a pure-bjed BerkMhire boar and a gPod I'l’OHsbi'ed row. t"’ir)\ long an 1 
witii good quarteis. The crfJb-ibiv.d sows, as a rule, are more pi’HilitK' than the ,»ure- 
bred; il. did nut pay to keep sows prodiwang only five or six in a litter. Thev soouhl 
not kiH'u wows that will noit }iroduce and rear eight to ten pigs eatli time The 
I'o'laiid-Cliina pig tvas a good gtowei and fattened well, but he considered they produced 
an exeoHs ot jrat lor eiiring or tor general uhc. The cro-Js between tlie Ueik-iiire and 
vhite Y^^rk^hlU' olteii pnHlueed Rplentiid pip'. ’Jlie iiue^tion oi teeding w.i^ oi the 
gie.'test inip.xrt.iiK e. A cuiiitoriable stv and a good warm bed in Avinter \m 11 greatly 
a'Si^l to ]»ro(iiable gi nvtii. It l^ a mistake to think, manv do, that anything is 
gooc enough tor the jug. When woaneii the jiigK should have warm food. iiailicuJarly 
ill cold weather. A liitle milk (*r dop niixiHl with ])ol]ar(l (an be wanned in a bui?ket 
\Mthout much trouble, they muallv hiul ]denty or lire m tiie winter: ]»iit the itMxl 
or tx) v\ariu while the> weie having ilieir own l)ix-*iikla>t. I'o be surLe«•-^Iul wiU* 
pigs the\ nuHt kt^ep them growing all the tune; if ouee cheeked through sivireity ot 
iood or neglect >l meant time and Uxid lost. Let the jogv Jjave a run oira^ujiially \y> 
.stretch ilieir limb**; thi> referred to pigR shut up for iattening. He did not know 
which wa>* tiie lies! f(K'.d for pig.**, but lie had found if tliey get T>lent\ of pollaid. peas, 
milk, or wheat, crushed or wliole, lliey will do all right Where green bailev can 

giown It I** veiy unetul for store ] ugh, but ui the north the .sea-son-* wcie "o pre 
carious tliat I'anners ni’e aliiiOh«t confined to wheat and milk. Wlien penned lor fat- 
tciiintr give the pig.'j as much buxl a.s they will eat: feed tiiree tinuv a da\. ami not. 
loo sloppy. It i)ays best to give them plentj', and fatten as quickly as posable. 

Mr, Brotvn .said a teaspoouful of salti)etre given occasionally in the fooil 
for boar pigs for fattening got rid of the rank flavour. Other momlnu's have 
adoided the usual jdan of st irking and castrating thenj at the same time. The 
Hon. Secretary said he fed his pigs on milk and slops, with pollard and corn 
to fatten them. For two or three weeks befon^ killing he gave them nothing 
but clean water and corn: if be could grow them lie would .sooner uiie rliem 
dry peas. The corn and water results in lirmer and sweeter bacon. 


RIchman’s Creek, August 18. 

Pre.sent—^Iessrs. AV. Freeliairn (chair), A. KnauerUase, A. Xieholson, J. M. 
Kelly, J. J. Gehert, and J. McGoll (Hon. Seoretaryi. 

Rainfall and \Vheat Yields. — Mr. McOoll read a very interesting paper 
showing details of rainfall and yields secured on the land farmed by bis 
brother and himself sliic’e 1888. [Paper appears as separate article elsewheiie 
in this issue.— Ed. J :Mr. Kuaiierbase pointed out that Mr. iMcCoH's flgures 
could not Ik* taken to apply to fV district generally, as the rainfall was ver> 
variable, even within a limited area. On the plains the crops are very un- 
certain: for the past 10 years he had only reap^ on an* a vent ge four bushels 
per acre, Mr. McColl admitted that the rainfall in the district was very 
patchy; he had frequently noticed the lessened fall as the rain travelled across 
to the plains. Mr. Kelly stated that the patches of crop that w*ere alive were 
running up already, and he thought it would be better to feed them down, 
Otlier members agiwd. 
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Clarendon, August II. 

Preseut— Messrs. J. Pigjifott (chair), J. Sponoer. A. A. Harper, J. Juers, J. 
Pelling, VV. Spoiicer. IT. W. Payne. K. Diinniill. W. A. Morpliett, and J. 
V' Mg lit. 

Botfly. -Short discussion on this subject took place, and was adjourned till 
next ineotiiii: to allow members to obtain more information about the matter. 

Insect Pest.—Mr. Morphett tabled large grid) found boring into plum and 
apricot trees. Members were afraid this was likely to do considerable damage 
unless cnrefully attended to. ‘ 

Grang(‘s. -Ooiiisiderable discussion took place on best kinds of oranges for 
market, but no conclusion was arrived at. 


Nantawarra, Augrust 1 1. 

TMeseiit --.Messrs, .i. Nicholls (chair). U. Xicholls. T. Dixon, jun., E. J. 
Herljert, A. P. Herbert, S. Sleep, J. W. Dali, U. Uppill. E. Prldham, A. L. 
Greensiiields, and J. Spen(‘er (Hon. Secretary). 

Stock Complaints. ~ Mr. Nicholls reported that he had adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector of Stock as to the treatment of horse suffer- 
ing from broken wind (see page 7(». August issue of Journal of Agriculture), 
and the animal was apparently as w^ell as ever. Members reported that 
sev(‘ral iioises had been suffering from severe cold for about a week, accom- 
panied l>y a small svvtdling in the neck, which afterwards breaks and the 
animal soon recovers. It w'as agreed that if it were strangles it was a very 
mild form and not contagious, as several cases had occurred whdre an affected 
horse had been running with young stock, which, however, escaped tlie 
trouldt. Members had noted formerly that when strangles broke out It would 
go dirougii Tiie wliole of the stock not previously affected, and the animals 
were l»ad lor a long time. 

Apf»rentices on tiie Farm.— Mr. Dali read an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject. w liich was w’ell discussed. Paper forwarded for aiuiiial congress. 


Kingston, Aufirust 2. 

I'rcsent — Most members, and about (»0 visitors. 

Fi(dd Trial. -Instead of th<‘ ordinary meeting of the branch, a public field 
trial of iJiiplements suitable for breaking up the hard flats of this district was 
held. Tiie Farmers’ Union sent a Spalding-Robhins disc plough and Climax 
dis(* harrow’s, and the Implement Company their Giant spring-tooth cultiva- 
tor and alsr» th(*ir Spading harrow’s. The work of the disc plough was very 
favoural>ly comiiieiibHl on, the w’ork done in the heavy patches of cutting 
grass l)eing very satisfactory. Although it works the ground well to a good 
depth, the four horses pulled it steadily, four discs being in use. To show its 
value for making shallow’ drains, the machine was set to throw a 32-ln. fur- 
row’, and on the return threw’ out another 32-ln., making a furrow 64 in. 
w’ide. 'Those present thought it would be a very isuitable Implement for making 
shallow’ drains on the low’-lying flats in this district, w’here slight banks pre- 
vent the escape of w’ater. The disc cultivator also did satisfactory work. The 
Giant cultivator, wdth a width of 9 ft, was w’orked by two horses, and w’as 
given a severe test on a patch of ground never previously broken up. It 
Stirred the soil to a depth of 6 in., and with a cross- working left it in splendid 
condition for sow’ing rape or similar crops for feeding purposes. The opinion 
was freely expressed that the implement would enable such crops and grasses 
to I)e sown very cheaply, and as this district was capable of producing flrst- 
class fat lambs If fodder Is growm there should be a demand for It 
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Woodside, July 21. 

Trest'iit — Messrs, li. Caldwell (chair), A. Ijorimer, R. P. Keddie, F. D. Hei- 
dri<*h, V. W. Fowler, W. Drogjemuller. R. W. Kleinschmidt, W. Rabach, (>. 
F. Laiiterbach, and A. Hughes (Hon. Secretary). 

Advantages of an Agricultural Life.— Mr. Caldw(»ll read a long paper on 
this subject. He referred to the importance of tlie duty of making people 
contented with their lot, and of the necessity of supplying the ordinary man 
with the knowledge required to make the best of his circumstances. This 
was more particularly ne<*essary in the case of the tillers of the soil. Such 
knowledge was essential to the attainment of the desired end — namely, con- 
tentment. He <iuoted various writers, from Virgil down to Burns and 
Tennyson, on the importance and glories of the agriculturists, all tending to 
show that the cultivation of the soil possessed pleasures and attractions be- 
yond the reach of the mechanic or clerk. The advantages of rural life were, 
Ijowever, at all times in accord with the interest taken by the individual in 
otitdoor work. Members were of opinion that Mr. Caldwell had painted his 
pictures in too rosy colours altogether, but suggested the paper should be 
published in The Journal, so that farming members of other branches might 
learn what a grand thing it was to be a farmer, and be thankful with their 
lot. I rnfortunately we an‘ unalde to print tliis pni>er. This we n'gret, as 
most farmers Avould be surprised to learn what fortunate people they are. — 
Ed.l 


Gawler River, July 18. 

pir»mmt*“ Messrs. II. Uot'diger (chair), J. Ilillier, R. Badcock, E. Winckel, 
\y. t'lark. F. Hoedlger, (\ Leak, and A. Bray (Hon. Secretary). 

Selection (►f a Farm.— Mr. J. Hillier read a paper on tins subject to the fol- 
lowing HLct:— 

The selection of a farm, inoie or \em unproved, reijuires taste, iinlginent, and 
ability to eKtunate eonwtly the cost of tiiose improvements whicii make a place 
desirable, a« Avell as to estimate the natural advantageis of the farm. Few farmers 
who have made imiiiroveiiientR are ahlie to tell Avhat tiise\ have w'*!, .in<i not many 
who i)uy really appmiate their \aliie. A farm with broken fen(•e^ and tumble- 
down buildings is worth less than a piece of new unbroken land, a.s it L•os^!^ more 
m ihc end to patch xip old thing.'H than it iloe** to got the new’ onef». A go<Kl ganlen 
AVith windiireaKs in nrojier places, a Htrx*ani of water, and n<itural pmHMion In liills 
are alwa>s to he taken into actVMint. A tarm may be unprc^uctivc on a^^ount of 
bad management, and >et Icitility of the soil may not lie injuml. The lii>» tliinr 
to be consideixsl is the (iiialit\ of the ‘«<oil; (he next is the situation; and the ^hnd 
is water. ITie soil can lie ju(llg€‘d by the vegetation growing on it. j'ln* jiroponmn 

of plough and pasture land nmst l>e considered, tliough as a rule gi><)d nheat and 

hay-gi'owjiig ground will be good pasture laud. Always rememlier tliat goiKl jiasturc 
IS the siiecesa oj g<><xi fanning. The »ituation ol a faim j.s not alwa>- <on^ideied 
by farmers as of great value, but a good building fate is often worth liaJf the value 
oi a fanu. It shoiih! In* ingli enough up so un to be alw’ays well di'ained and tleaii, 
and yet eas>’ of aece'.H,«>. Even the large.^t farms should not have tlieir buildings 
more than a (piarter o] a mile from the road, and, if ]»ossible, tJie xvliole farm should 
Ik* within view' of the housetoj). Never biiv a farm with costly inipirwements 
if they arc not suitable to your Avaiits, unh*sh the price is ^ loiw that you can 
affortl to alter and i*ec<mstriu‘t. \ rundown farm, if the soil is gtKwl. is the place 

to improve to your liking. A higli-dry farm is not suitable for gra^^s, neiiher is 

moist, cold land, Hubjeet to every sweep* of the wind, suitable for fruitgi\>w’ing. Do 
not buy a ixxjkv, hilly, oir stumpy iarm unless i«isturage is your obiect. and then 
the price Hboulu be low. For s^ock the moderately level land is alw’a\s best. Do 
not go in for too mud) land. The necessary repairs must be made, iml)lenlent•^ iKiugh^, 
and the farm must be stocked and a pmper sum reservetl for working t ipital. 
Farming is not the dirudgerj’ it xvas fifty years ago. Tlie comfort and . m prove ments 
in haivesi^ing maehineiy are by no means to lie overlooked. Tlio man with twelve 
or fifteen liiindred pounds or more of capital, especially if lie has u grow’ing family 
going to school, may do far bettor by nivesting the money in an improved or partly 
imturoved farm near schools, markets, and society rather than isolate them hv goring 
to the far north and buying poor land. It is not advisable for a man who haa 
enough to stock a farm, however modeiutely, to lease. If, however, the 
1 by sclnwls, inai'kete, &c., make leasing desirable, nothing should 

• chance— everything should be in black and white, and so plainly >tited 

m the lease »hat there <‘an rie no room for dispute. Some leases are so caretully 
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drawn that the quantity of manure per acre to be use<l ,^e^lrly is a condition, ana 
aKo what ptarticular ciops are to be grown. Even die rotation of where the ram- 

fall is suitable, is ot^en stipulated. Tlie object both of the tenant and the landloin 
3 H to get goo^l (erins as i>o«sible for hiineelf. In nuuking a contract ot whatever 
kind avoid all unne(ess^u•y words, and l>e sure that the meaning is clear. 

SouisoiiN.— Ml*. Braj’ stated that last yeai. on laud badly infested by soiir- 
sops (Oxalis cernnah he grew i>€»as» and on the strips between the rows 
where lio ii-ed tlie hoi'Sidioe there tvere thivS season very few plants of sour- 
Rops. 3Ir. la*alve had cleared a piece of infested hind by wirenetting it and 
turning young pigs in. Anotlnn* member mentioned that he had seiui a piece 
of land < I a I Ml by ploughing deeply and then running poultry on it. Members 
were agreed tliat while constant cultivation would thin out the soursops, U 
would not entirely clear the land. 

riieiiouuo.ai tlrowth.— The (’hairman tabled a bunch of wdieat containing 25 
well (h'MdoptMl heads grown from a chance plant in liis garden. There were 
second and third plants of 22 heads and 2(» heads res|)ecrively “out in ear^ 
and Olliers coming on. 


Strathalbyn, AugTust 1 1. 

T*rt'.'.(‘nt— >b ssrs M. Raiikiiie (chair). P. McAnaney, G. Sissons. G. .T. Read, 
T. Mjehelmore, A. Rankine, W. M. Rankine, II. H. Butler, and .T. Cheriton 
IK on. f^eci’eiaryi. 

Ticks and Lice in Sheep.— ^Mr. W. M. Rankine read a paper on this subject 
to the following effect:- ■" 

The c.iU'^fd to shecpowners owing to the piv«ciice of tick auti l(*'Usc is greater 
than manv imagine, for few docks in the #«)aithorn districts are free from them miles'^ 
dipi>e«i regularly. The injury done to the wool is enormous, as again "’t the cost of 
dipning. which need not exe<*ed one fienny ixii* head on ■small flot'ks and hall that 
on laige ones; and it will be seen, therefore, that the neglect of iliiriiing as an ordinary 
piecannon a.gam-t losses by tick and lice is an expensiv^c pie»*e of bad management 
If s»liec]> are observed rubbing against fences, stumps of trees. &(*.. or have the habit 
of biting and nibbling at their fleeces, thei'e is good reaMon to belle^e they are uff«*<'ted 
with eitiier tick- op lice, or pos^vibly both. The wool on those parts of the nkin which 
have been atta('kc<l !>>' Irv lieconies dry, harsh, and ^t^nle(l m gio>\"th. Tlie losst^ 
arise fivun -1 The abstraiUmii of the skin fat^^ upon whicli the wool ought to he 
fed, 2. Tlie iiiiuiy to the fiVire of the wwl owing to tlie prencnce of lln‘ egg*> ot 
the tick. ,inrl the sticky substance which is .sweted liv the teiiialc ‘k 'I'lu* aciuai 
tearing aw.iv ot the wool by biting and nibbling at tlie fleece, and by nibbnig against 
fenics, Iniix. cV( 4. Sheei) not thriving as thev ought whikt tormented T>v these 
parasites, ,1. And tlie death of the sheefi bv getting mi its hack in hollows (more 
esf»ecia]]\ ( ros^breds ) when rolling, unless a,«i.si steel 'to its feet So to kill IhC'Se parasiie-, 
should he tj/e iiuiin objei-t of every sheenowner, and in most instaiicch one clipping 
will be h iind suflinent for the year. All eheeTwuvners ivdl know the sheeji lick by 
sight. Imt lery feiv kiiotv, <»r have seen the shee]» louse, winch i< srv ^er^ small a» 
to ilmo-'t require a glass, or to be seen in a very goofd light Tlie tick is much 
moi’e fitted th in the louse for leading an indeperideni existence and for passing fnmi 
one ■‘heej) in another. Some writeis say for weeks and even mouths it may exist 
in saiid\ s^ik (u* underneath pieces of bark, locks ot wool, &C., ivitliout even ('onnn;^ 
in contact witli rhe slieej). But once it has done so it fixes its i>rob'''HC'k in tlie skin 
and hang’s on with tlie greatest t^niwity. The sheep louse lireed.^ far more quickly 
than the Tick: it has a red head, and a ver\' large alKiomen, marked tx'ansver^ely, 
the four leg*^ are ‘*niall and cpiite iinifitted to enable the creature to exist long apart 
froiin the sheei>. Sheep difis for killing these may lx* classed a.s poisonou? 

and non-]ioisonoiis. J prefer tlic ixyisonows, though 1 lielieve the non-poisonous will 
kill, not by jmismi, but by closing up the tiny holes thrciugh wdiich the insect breathes^, 
tfms causing 'suffocation. The plans w'hieli nave been put forivard for sheep dipping 
baths and draining yards airte many and variow. I prefer the V-«iliAped l>ath w'ltii 
rounded coimers., and a gate to prevent the sheep from going through too qinckljv 
and think tiie best time t<j dip is a week to a forlnighi after shearing, when the 
weatlier is dry and not t<xi hot. For some boars before dipping it is be«t that the 
slieep should he kept in a yard, so that they may get nd of any droi>jungs which ma> 
Ijculute tJje hath, and to avoid the danger of hurting tlxe aheep by putting (hem 
through the yarcb and dipping them with full stomach. Besides, by keeping the sheep 
ouiet for •-ome time before immersion in the cold bath there is lews danger ot ill-ettecu 
from being ovei hea ted from sjieeial exertioas due to travelling and' yarding, althoiugh 
after a it^w sheep have aone through the water becomes warmer. And again sheep 
not be thirsty when lieing dipped, otherwise there may be danger of them 
dtinkxng. Ihere appears to be no danger in repeatedly pushing; the sheep under 
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while lu the dip, for last season I dipped between Hm and S.fKJO mliwp l<>i- IT d'tt^ent 
ownws without a single lose. If there are ewes and lambs to be dtp|*d dra l them, 
and t>ub the ewes( through 4ir8t s»o that they may have ^me time to (li\ betoit tiie 
lambs get to their mothers. Sheep should not be turned out to grass until «'a.er has 
ceased to drip from them. Whatever dip sheepowPeis jirefer to use they »hoidd 
give It a fair trial by strictly carrying out any and all mstruftions ( esi|e<iully tho 
time to keep the dieep in the dip) of the manufactuiers. It heliorts all slieeii yviuos 
t(i look well to the fllate of their lloeka and berdw, for J am <ure it pays handsomely 


be upon m the «hape of tlie Stock Itu^i>ector8. wlio liave power to ent^orce tne 
regulations uiuler the Stock Di/aeases Act of 1888, whicit are in brief: — Sei'. 71. Sheep 
infected mrli tick or lice must be drcsfled. 7*2. All sheep m a flock are deemed iniected 
(if one more are foimdi with tick or lice. 73. Jn^>ectors may give not'ic*e to di'5 
if eati««rie<l that one slieep is infecte<l. 74. Owner not to allow iniected sheep to 
stray, or stay on public roa<d^ &c. 75. Orvner not allowed to remove iiitected sheep 

wiihcmt pernii'^sion of Stock fn«pec*tor. 76. Owner not allowed ^to e.vpose tor ^ie 
iniectefl .st'H'k at a inai*Uet. public or private. Part VIL, Stn 87. Peiuiltv not les^ 
than to oi more than £1(M». or not more than twelve months with or nitliout hard 
laboiw 

CoiiNidorablo diMoussion (‘iisued, and it was ajrreed tlifU it was n»‘(*essar.v td 
dip sheep to preserve the tvool from Injury; also that it was a jiositivi* gain to 
the sheepowiier, as his stock will thrive better and produce more valuahle wool 
when kept free from parasites. 


Wilson, July 19. 

Messrs. W. II. Xeal lehairK H. Need, U. Ward, I>. S(‘.\ioii. J. Xtd- 
MUi. A. < rosvoiian, H. T. Crossmam W. H. Xeal. Jnii.. A. Smith » lion. Secretary!, 
and two visitors. 

Kesr M'iicats for Ilay.-^IiNcussion took pUn‘<‘ mi this snlijeet. Several varie- 
ties weie suggested, but tlie majodly preferred Purple Straw. Ib^arded being 
Jie,\ t in lavour. The latter was ohje<‘tv»d to by several iiuoiibi'rs. as the beai>l 
was bad in the chaff, 

(’abbaiTt* Aphis.-" Mr. Ward said he found stiMiiu siiapsuds effectual in dt‘S- 
“idight” on cabbages. Mr. II. T. Crossinan used iusectibaue tor the 
same purpose with success. 


Clare, Aufirust 8. 

W. Kelly tchair), .1. Ohristlsou, S. C\ Bray. .T. Treleaven. 
H. ( arter, H. Martin, EL. Adams, E. J. Mel^arthy, C. Ilorsman. J. T. Hague, 
A. P. Blrks, W. S. Blrks (Hon. Secretary!, and four visitors. 

Grafting Vines.—]^Ir. A. P. Blrks read a paper on tins snb.MH t to the fol- 
lowing effect: — 

The ^>lendid I’eiurns from currant vines particularly in ♦his di.«lnet have given 
the mdustrv a great iiiipetu.% ami planting is being iiuslied on with by many 
groweis, but I think tliat gi'afting for those who already have vineyards in bcaiin* 
offers greater advantages. First, plots niav be selected where i» has been proved 
that vines do well. Secondly, it will only take two years to bring vines into 
(uriaiit I Hearing: ami, thirdly, a good price is likely to be maintained for a few 
years at any rate, while those who plant will have lo wait for about eight year# 
for returns,, by which time currants may not be so profitable as at prt*sent. [it 
is probable that the practice of early ringing will bring currants sooner into bcanng. 
— Ed.l As most of dur vineyards are about the same average 1 sliall deal ^th 
grafting vines from the age of say eight years and oyei-. Vines undoubtedly bear 
letter crops of grapes when grafts than they do on their own stocks, and regarding 
the naturally shy bearers it is a question well worth considering whether they 
shkMild not always he g^ted. Of all stocks the Mataro comes first, as it m a 
remarkablv vigorous vine, and will' do well where other vines might ibs 

grain of its stem is p^ectly straight, and splits as clean as a P^ece of deal, and 
hence the op^ution oi gifting is made much easier. I know’ that Carbenet, Malbec, 
Shiraz, and the Zonte currants do well on this stock, but with regard to other 
varieties we should get information from those who can s^ak from expeiience, 
as it is quite possible to make a mobt unfortunate union. In my cwii vineyard 
I h.ivc an instance of this among Malbec scions that I procured for grafting on to 
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Mataro. I unfortunately got «everal Black Portugal. This union 1 have found to 
be utterly banen. On thoMC that did set a few biinchies of the grape-s shrivelled 
right up long l)efore picking the MaJbec, which is an early grape^ and which did 
remarkably well on ^nis stock, [lliis may not be du^ to defective union, which 
generally has an opposite effect; Black Portugal frequently set badly on then 
own roots.— "Ed.] Those wnp oontenalplate grafting vines of the wine 

varieties with currants sliould select places where the soil is best and wdiere tlie 
vines are doing well, as experience proves tliai no soil is too rich for the cunvint, 
and which it seems to me requires the best of everything. Nearly all our vineyai’da 
are planted 10 feet by 10 feet, and 1 would sugges»t that every other vine be giafted 
on aocouiit of the foUiowing reasons:— First, on soil such os I have suggiestetd for 
grafting, 10 feet is much too close for the currant, which if given a run of 20 feel 
would ac infinitely better than with two vines with a 10 feet run. Second, the 
vines (>hat is eveiy other one not grafted) will retum one more eroji of grapes, 

and a heavier one in all ]>rolwhility on account of the adjoining vmtN being cut 

down. [This is unlikely as the root >4 remain. — Ed.) Third, shoiuld from any reason, 
the grafting be only partially succcWul, we have the vines that art* left to ojieratc 
upon the following ycvir. Granted that the »ake is good the vines betA\een those 
giaited would lie gruhbetl out the ^ucceelbIlg year. In the event of a graft not 
taking, if tiie stock throws up water shoots it can be gmftetl again the following 
year. If it does not, then the blank niust filled up by layenng a shoot from 

the next vine which in a trellis is the simplest thing in the world, and an ab^^olute 
certainty in re.siilt. The first operation in grafting begins at iiruning time, f'uttings 
should be taken from vines which have been noted for their heavy bearing, and 
care shoiulidl be taken iliat the wood is thoroughly ripened, hence it would seem 
that these vines should not be amongst those first pruned. Tlie cuttings from which 
the scions are afterwards to lie taken should he liuned in rows in damp, but not 

wet, sand. If there is tot) much moisture difficulty will be expmenced in keejung 

them sufficiently backward, and if tliere i.s not enough moisture they may die. A 
place, to be suitable for keeping the cuttings, should be cold, dark, and dry, ainl it 
would be desirable to examine some of them from time to time to sec that tiiey 
do not become too dr>\ Vines to be gi'afted may i*emain unpruned, but in the 
case of them being late in budding it would be l>etter to give them a rough pninnm 
to encourage earlier gi^ow^h. j There is no advantage in leaving uniJiuned vine** 
that are to be gi'afted; they only interfere with winter tillage. — Kd.] 'I’liey 

will then be out of the way and will not interfere with eullivatiiig. Grafting should 
not commence until the vines are just coming into leaf, and the sap will then be 
flowing sufficiently to ensure an immediate union between sbxk ami '^ioii. biom 
the above it would seem that the first week in tVtober should see gralUng started 
and finished if possible. [ Vou can ©tart grafting in Stepicrnber in most distmts.— Ed , 
The cuttings may now be taken from the sand in small quantitaes? as they ai*e 
required, as if the W'eathor should be too warm they must be kept from sun and 
fill’ as much as possible, and while grafting, keep them wi-apped in a piece of 
heavy bagging or anything else suitable, and taken from cover one liy one as 
they are require<l. From the stem of the vine to be grafted hoe aw'ay the soil to 
a depth of about six inelies, llns w^ill most probably expose some of the main, 
roots. ^haiMow grafting if> advocated by many ivhose authority we cannot ignore, 
but I prefer to be guided in this question by niy own exjierience. I ludiece in 
gr«ifting deep, for then w’c know that under any iMrcumstanccs the scion will •>*' 
kejit nw>i.st. From one to one and a lialf inches fromi the sirface soil would, in 
m.y opinion, be the proper depth, although of course tliei'e must be fully an inch 
and a half of the stem of the vine above the main roots to split. The vino should 
be Mawn off with a short handy saw% and cut as strai^t as posaible. then with 
a slrong“blade<l knife split the koek exactly in the micldle. Jn the event ot it 
being unshapely select the sides that pi’eseht the most perfectly lounded Kurta< e 
Then withdraw^ the knife, and wntli a small mallet gently hammer in a woollen 
w^edge sufficiently narrow to allow of lK>th scums iieing }vlaced o«ne on either ^jde 
of it; in case the .stem of the vine is not laige enough for two scions, the one 
put in must be cut in the forai of a double w’edge; if two stdons are placed, in 
the fonn of a single wedge: [Like the blade of a knife. — Ed.] In cuiting the 
scion from the cutting observe whether some of the buds (if i>erfe<‘t) are more 
backw’-ard than the others and select them. 1 have sometimes noticed tlia> at the 
top and bottom of the cutting the buds have burst, while in the muddle they 
are much more backward. Hence the advantage of putting away long cuttings 
iii'Stead of sho-rt ones. The w-ion should carry two buds. The cutting of the 
perfect w^odge is not as easy as it looks, and it behoves any good grafter to practice 
this beforehand. Before inserting the scion clean off the rough outer Dark 01 
the stem of the vine Then see that th’e wedge of the scion touchei© the edges ot 
the ^lit in the stock to the full length of the insertion. The bark of tlie wion 
bein|( considerably thinner than the inner berk of the slock, its edges must come 
into 4 -^tact with the inner edge of the inner bark of the stock, and not the outer, 
as fko cxaci spot where the union will take place is the line between the inner 
edge of the bark and the wood. The wedge Aould be cut so that when inserted 
the lower bud will be level with the top of the stock. It is most necessaiy that 
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tlie kiiiiV foi' cutting Uie wedge of liie hcmou Kliould bave a good, keen edge. It 
on acc ount of tlie stock splitting badly, that is not htraiglit, it is a ^id plan to slightly 
tilt the scion sioi that tb^ will be cxinUict between bark edges at one point at lea^t. 
carefully withdraw tlie weilge, l>eing careful not to toiub tin* scions m doing 
Then tie tlie top of the stock hrinly with hinder t^Miic as tins will rot awav 
soon after llie union is effected. |l nforHinatly in dry districts and dry season* 
this is not always the Ciise; rapliia fibre i** iK^tter. — -bsl.l Xenr fill up the hole, 
in doing **<» burying the sc*ions with finelr pulverised «oil, whuli siiould he hghl^l' 
sprinkk<l in: the top biul ot the scion Knoiild then Ih^ pi**! barely covered. I'lien 
dn\*“ in a .<take as close to the graft as pos.sil)le, uitliout running any danger ot 
tom lung It. If the vines grafted are tixdliseil, an\ straight, tlim wattle stick 
will do. as it may be tksl at the tot> to the wire to, '-uiiiKUt it. Karly in tbe summer 
examine all grafts, rcunoving all earth from them, and if tlie graft has taken, pull 
oH’ any suckers ^liat may be coming up from iimler the graft, and reniove any 
roots that the •sc-ion may be making. As the sJioots from tlu^ graft rapidly grow, 
tic them up to the stake, being very careful not to bioak them. This lirings ^he 
subiect of my paper to an end, and I hope that it ma\ prove of wome use to thojie 
wlioi intend graf^ng. ixvssihly tor tlie first time. 


Maitland, August 2. 

rreseiit— Messrs. T. Bowman tebairt, A. .larretl. II. U. Wimdersitz. F. 
IIciDrlcb, J. Hill, W. Bowey tllon. Secretary i. and one visitor. 

Yelb»\v Patches In Wheat Props.- Mr. Hill noticed tin* wheat was yellowing 
in a nnuiber of patches, and as these patches were more* numerous since 
tliey <‘ommein’ed using manures lie wondered wludher it Avas likely that 
the maunre ciiusofl too rapid, growth, witli tlie result that tlie wheat wa.s 
affected by frost. Members thought tin* yellowing was tlie result of the 
severe frost experienced, and that Avith tin* warm wt^atUer the croi> would 
recover. 

Memlxu'ship.-The estnblishmetit of some form of honorary membership 
AA’as considered advisable as a means of Indping to make the branches a 
suc<‘ess, 

(btrdiMilng on the Farm.- Mr. .larrett initiatetl a discussion on this subject. 
He r<»grettfMl to see so many farmers taking no interest in the growing of 
veeidaldi'S for the house. Some Avere placed at a disadvantage in this 
respiM t. but many lacked the necessary cure. A small ari‘a was all that 
Avas needed, and there was no doubt tin* farmers did not consunn* nearly as 
much ill the way of green \egetables as they should. The expense attacluHt 
to the garden Avas small. A suit-able st»ot. convenient to the house if possible, 
sliouUl }>e Avell fenced. The ground should lie AA^ell dug prior to idantiug. 
and given as much manure as possible. Do not plant things ton close 
together. Time of sowing Avas of importance; often the work w'as started 
lab*. i^oAV early and have plants ready to .set out Avlien the rains come. The 
land sh< iild be keiU in gooil heart, and should be feely cultivated to piVAent 
tlie eva]niratiou of moisture, ("abliages and cauliflowers could be grown with 
success: potatoes of latt' had been a failure with him; rape aaus Aery iirofit- 
able to grow. 3Mr. NA'undorsltz said for Aegetables they should use AA'ell- 
rotted manure of goi>d quality. Refuse manure was of little value, aud fresh 
tnaiuire unsuitable to this hwality. The earlier they could set out caulittoAvet 
and cabbage plants the better. It might he ne(‘essary to put a shade on 
the north side Avheu they are small. Rape made a splendid early substitute 
fen* the usual vegetables, and slundd lie groAvn by all farmers. Other mein- 
Ihh*s agreed that the garden. AA'ell attendeui to, helped to make tlu* home 
attractive. Upsides being profitable and educational. 


Stockport, July. 21. 

Preseut—Messrs. F. Watts (chair), D. G. Stiibling, J. F. Godfr<*e, G. Thomas, 
T. MegaAA\ A. Branson, C. Hartnell, and J. Murray (Hon. f^ecretary). 

Coltbreaking. — Considerable diseussion on this subject took place, and it 
was generally agreed that the colt should be handled kindly and plenty of 
time taken in breaking him In. 
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Murray Bridge, July 18. 

Present- :Mi*. U. Edwards (cliair), several members, and visitors. 

Intense (’ultinv and Irriijration. — Members accepted invitation to pay a visit 
to tlie swamps near Wood’s Point Landing, reclaimed by Messrs. J. and A. 
Morphett. Mendiers made the trip from Murray Bridge in a launch, and on 
their way had a good view of several large swamps stretching away back 
from tli(‘ i i\er l>anks, and in the light of what they saw aftm’wards were 
convlmul that if reclaimed they possess possibilities of wealth untold. At 
Wood’s Point members were met by Messrs. Moi*phett and shown round the 
place, the embankments made to reclaim the swamp land and the nndhods of 
irrigation rcc-eiving special attention. The embankment Is 9 feet 0 in. above 
in-esent water level, and is calculated to keep out all but exceptionally high 
floods. 7’he ar(‘a r(M‘laimod is over 000 acres in extent. A paddock of lucerne 
from which four cuts had been taken within nine mouths of seeding was 
insp<*ct(»d. Onions nearly ready for planting out were growing in beds; last 
season up to *S0 tons per acre of onions were harvested. Mr. Morphett men- 
tioned various parti(*ulars of crops harvested, the figures sui*prislng most 
of the members. The visitors were entertained at dinner, and after thanking 
Mr. ;Morpliett for his hospitality, they congratulated him on the success the 
firm had attained in their enteiTrise. Mr. Morphett stated that he was ideased 
to be able to giv(* tlnnn Information concerning thr* utilisation of tbe swamps 
and invib'd inenil>ers to pay him another visit in Xovember, when The crojis 
are to b(» S(*en to advantage. 


Golden Grovep July 17. 

Present- ^Messrs. 11. Smith (chair), S. A. Milne, T. G. McPharlin. A. Ilnn^er, 
W. Mountstephen, F. Buder, 0. Angove, and J. R. Coles (Uon. Secretat\\ i. 

Farming in South Australia.— Mr. Coles said from papers by members of 
branelies on the subject of farming, and also from the general convcrsution 
of farmers one was compelled to the conclusion that the tiller of the soil 
did not get a fair reward for his labour. Seeing that agriculture wa^ The 
mainstay of the world, and that South Australia was so dependent upon 
the products of the soil for her prosperity, he thought the following poijits 
worthy of discussion: — (1) The cause of the present state of affairs and 
suggestions for improvement: (2) which is the best line of farming to adoi>t; 
<3) was it better to become a specialist in one branch or to have several irons 
In the fire: and (4) does a small fami pay better than a large one. A good 
discussion took place. It was agreed that the size of a farm should depend 
upon the amount of capital at the disposal of the farmer. A frequent 
mistake was to tiy to work loo large an area. The farmer should try to 
produce something of everything saleable that ran profitably be growii in 
his locality. Hay and wheafgrowing were almost necessarily associated Avith 
stockraising. Sheep were particularly valuable, bringing in a quick return 
and helping to clean the land. Apart from initial cost of fencing they cost 
less than large cattle. Dairy cows properly looked after were a good source 
of income. Pigs and poultiy must not be neglected. The farmer who 
keeps all his eggs in one basket must expect some rough knocks. Bare fallow 
is condemned in this district When first broken sow rape and feed it down: 
next season ci’op with wheat and again put in a crop of rape, each being well 
manured. 


Mylor# July 21. 

Present— Messrs, W. Xlcholls (chair), J. Smith, W. H. Hughes, E. J, Oinn, 
T. ,1. Mundy, P. G. Wilson, W. J. Narroway, T. G. Oinn, W. Bradley, J. 
KichoUs, P. P. Probert, W. G. Clough (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Mangolds.— In reply to questions It was agreed that the best time to sow 
mangolds in this district was July or August [Sixteen present at this meet- 
^g, and nothing but this report. Surely there is room for lmprovt*ment— 
Ed.] 
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Colton, Auffust 2. 

Prt‘Sf‘iit— Messrs. P. 1*. Kenny (clniiiM, M. S. W. Kenny. E. II. WUiteliead, 
H A. Ivleernaii, J. H. MoCracken, \V. J. Packer. A. Karnes, and U. Hull 
(Hon. ^Secretary). 

Aiaiiurc}?.- Mr. i*acker reportt*^ on the eondition of tin* crops on liis experi- 
mental plots. At present the plots maiiuml with ooiupletc luaiuirt* .aiul w»th 
130 Ih, super per acre looked the lH‘st. 

Mandard Sample of Wheat. -This suhject was again dWcus^eil. iiKunhers 
boint: all agreed that the present system of tixing the standard and tin* treat- 
me»!i aiet(»d out by the wheatbuyers was not .satis! a(ioi\\ to farmers. Mem- 
bers al.sL. believed that if -wheat W'as sold in bulk it would be cieaiic<l better, 
and generally a better sample would be produced. It was also agn*ed that 
tin present system of testing the w'eiglit of w lu‘at w'as unsatisi'actoj-y, mem- 
bers being ot opinion that the w’eight slH>uid be tesieil from a full imperial 
biivlnd measure. Members Avere also of opinion that the Corn Trade Sevtion 
of the Chamber of Commerce should endeavour t(» lix tin* stiiudard earlier in 
tin* season, and also should encourage farmers to clean their wheat belter. 
At present there was no inducement to do this, as .so long as the wheat w*ould 
reach the standard the more chaff, &c.. that they could h^ave in it the better 
for the farmer. Until the Avheatbnyers took the niattci* in hand and said 
—“We will give Jd, per bushel more for each pound ovi‘r tin* sUiinliiivl Aveight 
and dfn-k Id. per bushel for each pound uinlcr.'* tln*iv wa^ ind likely to be 
any un pro vein (*ut. 


Meadows, July 19. 

livseiit— Messrs. W. Pearson (chairt, J. Catt. (4. Elli**. W. Xiccdlc. T. H. 
Puooks. C. Uice, D. D. Murphy (Hon. Secretaryt, and several visit(U*s. 

ShfH^p and Wool. — Mr. Geo. Jeffrey gaA*e an interesting address on this 
subject. lie thought large framed merino sheep most suitable for farmers 
in this district; sheep with largo frames, w'ool of good length and moderately 
strong ill tibre. The fat lamb trade should pay w'ell here. The Sliropshire 
ram crossed Avith merino ew'es of large frame Avas recommended. Plenty of 
feed was essential to suceess in this branch. Matters in connoftion Avith 
shearing and wool classing Avere dealt witli. Skins should In* kt*pt in a 
(’lean place and properly treated. Sheep in eonjuiKiion Avith agiieultii.e 
and wattle growing Avill pay well in this lo(*ality. hut att(‘ntiou must he given 
t(» (U*tails connected with their management. 


Eudunda, July 21. 

Piesent— Messrs. J. von Bertouch ichain, H. Martin, F. W. Paoeh, M.P.. H. 
H W eil, J. A. Pfitzner. R. Khiske, F. H. Walter. W, H. Sh*b(‘r, W'. J. Krum- 
lael, and \X. H. Marshalfl (Hon. S^^cretaryi. 

Seeding.— The question was asked— iHave members noticed that Avheat drill- 
ed in Aviih furrows running across the direction of the prevailkig wind does 
better in the early stages of growtli than if soavii wdth the furrows running 
in the direction of the wind? Memliers answeml the (luestiori in the affirma- 
tive. and expressed the opinion that the ridges sheltered the young plant from 
the wind. They would like to know AA'hether the same thing had lK*en noticed 
in other districts. 

Feeding Off Wheat Crop.— Mr. Sieber stated that as one of his fields of wheat 
came up A'erj" irregular he put on sheep to feed it dowm. leaving tlumi until 
the field looked quite bare. The result w^as a splendid crop. 

Soiling of Eggs and Poultry.— The Hon. Secretary suggested that Avith a view 
to encouraging po-ultry farmers to improve and to increase the size of both 
eggs and poultnr, It was desirable that these products should be sold by 
weight All present agreed with tlie suggestion, and invite the opinion of 
members of other brwehes. 
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Bute, July 15. 


rresent—Messrs. 3. H. Brideson (chair), W. H. Sbarman, E. Ebsary, A. 
Cousins, A. Schroeter, M. Stevens, D. McEvoy, H. Schroeter, R. Common*, 
S. Trenj?ovc, \V. A. Haindorf, F. Gitsham, A. Sharman (Hon. Secretary) and 
two visitors. 


Harvestinjjf Whcaterops.— Mr. S. Tivngove read a paper on “Which is the 
Hc*st Cleans of HarvestlngV” He furnished the following estimates of cost 
of harvesting by three different methods, taking a crop 3 feet high, going 
3d bushels per acre: — 

THE STRIPPER. 


s. d. 


Stripping 3 0 

Cleaning 4 bags tvheat 18 


Cost per a<Te 4 8 

THE C<)M1*LETE HARVESTER. 

Stripping 3 

Sowing i)ags 0 4 


(^ost per acre 3 10 

THE BIXHER AND HEADER. 

Cutting and twine 4 0 

Stooking 0 r» 

Carting and stacking 3 (\ 

Heading and re.sta<*king 3 0 

Cleaning 2 o 

('ost per acre 33 31 


The extra cost of the binder and header system was therefore 0/ to 10/ 
per acre*. Against this expense the farmer had say one ton of good straw, 
much superior to straw from a stripped errop; the wheat from tlio crop 
cut with the binder weighed heavier, and there was less loss from shaking 
out. Besides this, work could be coinmc'uced twelve days earlier, and this 
meant less risk of loss from storms and tire. After trying the system side by 
side witli the stripper for four years, and with the eomplete harvester for 
two years, he had no hesitation in saying the most profitable way of har- 
vesting was to cut the crop with the binder and head it. 


Lipson, July 19. 

Prest*nt - :Messi*s, S. F. Potter (chair), W. F. Darling, Chas. Provis, E. Thorpe, 
3. McCallum, i}eo. Carr, Geo. Baillie, Jas. Bro^vn, K. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec- 
retary), and four visitors. 

Ants.— Mr. Baillie had much trouble witli a small bhick ant about a quarter 
of an inch long, which damaged the vines, frait trees, and shrubs. He had 
tried various means of getting rid of them, but without success, aud would 
like to know how to deal with them. [As the methods already tried are 
not stated it is difficult to advise treatment. If the nests can be found fumi- 
gating with bisulphide of carbon or sprinkling with London Purple will pro- 
bably l>e effective. The latter poison dusted along the tracks will destroy 
many of the ants.— Ed.] 

Potatoes.— Mr. Provis wished to know whether it was advisable to plant 
freshly dug seed potatoes, or should they be exposed to the air for a time. 
Mr. Creorge Carr adviswl starting the seed before planting* Both advised 
planting cut sets from large jHitatoes in preference to small seed potatoes. 

Pickling Seed.— Mr. Brown asked if pickled oats could be safely fed to 
stock. Members thought there would be no danger. [It will depend upon 
the pickle. If blues tone, there would be a danger.— Ed.] 
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BowhItI, Auffust 2. 

Prefit^iit-“MeHKrK. N. V. Norman (chair). W. Towill. S. Johnson. J. Waters, 
E. P. VVcyland, H. F. Baker. J. McfUasliaii. J. G. Whitfield (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Maimn‘s. — Mr. Towill had dressed some very stronjr land with mineral 
super at the rate of tK) n». per acre, also drilled some seed lii without 
manure. M'here manure had been applied the wheat looked very well, but 
on tln‘ iininaiiured land it was poor. Mr. W. Tyler, jun.. stated that he 
had sown wheat broadcast on very stony land, apply in^J: 50 lb. super per 
acre, and ho was satisfied that on such land wheat can be jrrown with 
the aid of manure. 


Cradock, July 19, 

Pr(»sN‘nt- M(‘ssrs. U. Ruddoch (chain. A. X. Graham. J. Turner, J. Paterson, 
W. J. (ilassoii, T. Marsh. W. Hajtfjjerty, P. Gilliek. .1. II. Undo (Hon. Secretary), 
and (Hie visitor. 

Fiirmiiui: in Western Australia. — Mr. Paterson stated that he bad heard 
(HI very good authority that some of our farmers who had gone to the Western 
State were givatly dlsiippointed with the results from wheatgrowing. 

Horse ('omplaint—Mr. Patersou imported mare of his was suffering from 
a running wound on tiie underpart of the belly a little towards the lett side. 
A small sw(dling first apiKHUvd, which later developed into a wound which 
had bc(‘n discharging for four or five months. The mare kept in fair cou- 
ditiou, and continued to work. Other members had known of similar cases, 
and th(*y believed tlie trouble du(‘ to ruiiture. 

Season.- -Members reported that th(‘ iinwnt s(‘ason was th(‘ worst expert- 
enc(>d since 1897. What wheat came ui» after the June rams has (|uite dis- 
apiHHin^d. 


Arden Vale, July 21. 

Pr(*st‘iit - Messrs. E, H. Warren (eluiiri. M. Eckert, C. Pearce, A. W. Fricker, 
F. Sehutloffel, G. Miller, W. Williss. A. Hannemann (Hon. Secretary), and 
four visitors. 

Gemnal Secretary.— The following re.solution was carried unanimou.sly: — 
“Tile members of this branch bid farewell to Mr. Molineux with feelings 
of regret, and recognise that his 8ervi<^s to the agricultural community have 
not ix'eii siiriiassed. The General Secretary has been a (consistent supporter 
of the f,armers* cause at all times, and no ‘vested’ inte!*(»st has ever induced 
him to waver in his support. As the organiser of the Bim^an In^ conferred 
a IxHiefit on tlu* farming community which is being nio!*e and more appre- 
(*iat(M!. and as editor of Journal he has been a conspicuous success. The 
nuHiilx^rs of this branch wish him ‘God speed.* ” 

Annual Report. Five meetings held, with average attendance of si^ven 
members. Two papers read and various matters of praeti(cal interest dis- 
cussed. Tlie continuance of bad seasons has interfered with the work of 
tlu* branch. Messrs. E. H, Warren, M. Eckert, and A. ntuin(‘mann were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary I’espectlvely. 

TakiHill.—Mr. Eckert initiated a discussion on this subject. He had had 
a lot of trouble with It and found that it was more prevalent in land which 
was worked In a dry state than when it was wet; that “Bay of Biscay” 
and other heavy land was mostly affected, but it would appear on any land. 
Mr. S(*hutloffel gave a long and interesting account of his experience with 
the disease. He thought that the want of nitrogen was the principal eans<% 
although there may be several other causes besides this, viz., wrong culti- 
vation, and too much water in crahhole country. Mr. Fricker had observed 
that tlie patches affected are always loose like ashes, and that it was worst 
in g(XMl seasons; he did not think impoverishment of the land was the cause. 

Ralnraaking. — The Chairman read account of reported successful efforts 
in Japan to cause the rain to fall by means of electricity. 
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Gladstpne, August 2. 

rivsj'ul- Messrs. .T. .Milne tchair). \V. A. Wamum, J. Bun«31e, 3. SiirKfUt, 
<jt. yi. Growtleu, and Goode iHuu. Se<*retary). 

Aimiiid Keport— A'ine uieetlugs held during the year, with an average 
atteiidaiiue of eight ineinlM‘rs. Various subjects of practical interest had 
be(‘ii discussed, but the year's work had been far from satisfactory. 

Woi k of hranch.— A discussion took place on the advisableness of closing 
the branch. It was resolved, however, to make a strong effort to carry 
on N\ith better success than in the past. It was also decided that ineet- 
iiiiis be held on the Saturday evening nearest full moon to enable farmers’ 
sens and others who cauimt attend day meetings to become members: that 
it was advisable that no limit should be placed on the membership (»f the 
bninejies: and that the cost of The Journal of Agriculture should be l>onie 
bv The members; that notitlcatiou to each member of dates of meetings 
siiouhl cease, and in lieu thereof a programme of meetings and subjects 
be supplied to (‘ach member; also that more experimental work should be 
uiid(*r taken by the branch. 


Booth by, July 22. 

Present-' -Messrs. J. T. Whyte (chair), E. Bradley, J. Bell, R. Cliaphn. D. 
Sims, A. T. Henderson, R. Cam (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Experiments with Fertilizers.— Mr. Sims reported on some experiments lie 
had carried out. He applied from 60 lb. to 200 lb. of super per a<Mc to 
different plots, with the result that the maximum amount of manure gave 
ilie most wheat and fully twice as much straw as the lighter dressing. AJl 
the i)lots wme barl'ly inisted. He also tried an experiment in topdre>siug 
the crop when the wheat was about 3 in. high, the manure being iiroad- 
casted over the land. The <toii was first class and free from nist 


MenlnfiTle, Aufifust 4. 

Present— Messrs. M. Linn (chair). F. Ayers, T. Joy, W. Wilks, A. J. Myren, 
T*. \\\ TL Hiscock, W. J. Botten, Jal>t»z Williams, C. J. Shipway, and H. B, 
Ilackel (Hon. Secretary). 

Exhibit.— Mr. Hiscock tabled sample of grass which he had noticed to be 
spreading in his pmldocks dining the past year. Members thought It was 
probably Johnson Grass. Mr. Hiscock also tabled cyst about the size of a 
large duck egg, taken from off the ribs between the skin and the flesh of a 
rabbit. He had destroyed several rabbits on which he found similar growtlis. 
Members thought this was hydatids. 

Experimental Plot.— Mr. Joy moved— “That the branch advocate the esbib- 
lishment of an experimental plot in the district.” Members were opposed 
to tht‘ pjoposal, but tJjought the State wo<uld benefit from the establishment 
of such a plot in the so-called desert, where there was so much land belong- 
ing to the State. If the work on the plot demonstrated that this land could 
be profitably utilized, the money would have been well spent. 

A'isit Dy Officers of Deportment of Agriculture.— It was decided to ask 
that one of the officers attached to the department should visit the district 
and give On address on dairying or pastoral pursuits. 

Manures.— Mr. Tiller initiated a discussion on the use of the seed and 
fertilizer drill. Discussion was adjourned till next meeting. 

Pig Complaint.— Mr. Myren asked whether members had experienced any 
trouble with their sows when farrowing. One of his neighbours had a sow 
so bad— the womb and young having ccttne down— that he had to destroy 
tier. He would like to know what was the cause, if there was any 
i-emedy. He thought possibly overfeeding just near time of farrowing 
might have brought about the trouble. Mr. Hiscock said he had experienced 
almtlar trouble, and thought overfeeding the cause. 
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JohnsburfiT, July 19. 

Present — Messrs. T. Potter (eliair), G. H. Dunn, M. E. lledcleii, W. Bucbanan, 
J. Liickraft F. W. Honi))seh. E. Ghaliners, and T. Johnson (Hon. Secretary). 

Salt tor S(<H‘k,— The Hon. Secretary read an article from July issue of 
Journal of .V^o'icultnre on this subject and a discussion ensued. The Chair- 
man fouml his horses mucii improved in health and appearance since he 
had driven them salt in their fi‘ed. Animals should be allowed free access 
to salt, place rock salt in convenient receptacles for them. Mr. Hombsch 
found lioi'.ses did not care aiunit rock salt; it was Kenerally too hard, tuid 
too much exertion was re<julred oji the animars part to secure sullicient 
siiit. Hi* had noticed that when his horses were paddocked in the South 
they kept low in condition, althou^ch not short of feed, and lie put this down 
to want of salt. Mr. Dunn could not pret his horses to take the rock salt, 
Ml lie ^ave tliem ordinary salt mixed with the feed to their decided benetit. 
He had also siven libci'al <piantJties of salt to a filly recoveriujr from stran- 
:^les and tonnd this treatment veiT successful. Mr. Luckcraft gave his horses 
salt freely, although they received well water supposed to contain a fair 
amount of salt, and he found they btuiefited considerably from it. Other 
members also stated that they found salt in the feed very useful. 

Horses with Had ('oats. — Mr. Dunn recommended ten drops of arsenicum 
tincture for horsi^s with bad coats, giving it on the tougm*. This was a 
sjdeiidid loni<* aJid blood imrifier. 


Paskeviilet July 26. 

Pres(*nl — ^lessrs. A. Goodall (chair), H. F. Koch, T. H. Price. A. Wehr, 
J. V. 1‘ontifex. (.;. Meier, S. U. I’rice, J. C. Price. W. S. 0*Grad> (Hon. 
SiMTctaryi, and several visitors, 

Fiiderground (.Trubs.- Set oral members reported this pest to be making its 
pr(‘sence felt in both crops and grass. 

Wheat Standard.-- After discussion it was n*solv(‘d that it be suggested 
for discussiou at the Annual (Congress the advisableness of dividing the State 
into two or ihrei* districts according to climate and season for the imrpose 
of fixing tile F.A.t,). stundiiril as soon as the crop was mature. 


Arthurton, July 24. 

Present- :Messrs. W. 11. UaAvke (ehair), W. Short, T. B. Wicks. J. B. Rowe, 
E. t'rosby, J. Welch, C. I-. I*alm (Hon SecreUiry), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Mt^cniiig.— This meeting was held at residence of Mr. E. (.'rosby. 
A visit of Inspection was paid to the farm buildings, and special attention 
was given to a (J* horsepower oil engine working a Alan in iV Co. No. 5 
< haff<*utter. Mt*m{>ers expressed their appreciation of the work done by these 
engim*H and complimented Mr. Crosby on his enterprise. 

Oflifers. — The ('huirman and Hon. Secretary were thanked for their services 
and re-elected for ensuing year. Mr. Welch read a i)aper on "Cost »»f Working 
a l,(XK.)-aere Farm.” After some discussion it was decided to consider the 
paper at next meeting. 


Yankallliat Aug^ust 1« 

Preseiit—Messrs. E. C. Kelly (chair), J. Tonkin, H. Leverington, J, Craw- 
ford, G. Newbold, A. Alayfield, Dr. Meickle, Messrs. J. Gardner, J. Grundy, 
H. J. Dennis, and G. H. MacMillan (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch. — This meeting was specially called to consider the position 
of the Branch, considerable difficulty having been experienced for some time 
in getting a quorum. After considerable discussion, It was decided that the 
Branch should continue, and that members make fresh efforts to make them a 
success. Suggestion made by Mn Crawford that members take it in turn, in 
alphabetical order, to Introduce a subipet for discussion was adopted, Mr. 
Cra-wford agreeing to read paper at next meeting on ^'Cattle Feeding.” 
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Ardrossan* July 19. 

I^roseril — Messrs. Freeman (chair), C. Cane. C. Dinham. i>. Wilson, «T. Hen- 
derson, \V. Lodge, S. Alderman, IL Diuhau), and N. Opie (Hon. Secretary). 

Shet‘i)- Cane read a paper on this subject. 

To the i’.uuier who owns from 600 aci*e8 and upwards, the keeping of a few sheep 
may be looked upon as almost a necessity. They assist materially to clean the land, 
supply him with meat, and if he is cai*eful not to overstoick he can often dispose 
of hiH smplus at a time of the year when high prices rule. Too much Stress cannot 
be laid upon the evil of ovei’stoc'king, as this is a very common mistake. MaXiy 
farmers wlio are able to keep 100 sheep in good condition crowd dO'Uihle that number 
until the result that the growth of wool is considerably diminished and of inferior 
quality, and instead of being able to dispose of “tats"" yearly when extreme prices are 
obtainable, they often have to purchase inea<; for their own lequiremente. The far- 
miM* who keeim sheep for avooI cannot do Detter than invest in a good breed ot 
merino, but it js probable tliat better results would accrue from breeding lambs for 
export. For the latter purpo^rse a cross between a good merino ewe and a Shropshire 
ram has been proved the most payable. C-are shouM be taken to have the lamb!! 
dro]) about the tii*st week in April, in whi<*h case, if the season is any way favour- 
able, ihey will be tit for export about end of September. This will give the ewes an 
excellent chance to improve before the feed gets too dr> . An average weight of about 
36 — 10 lb. IS most to be desired. Heavier carcases are deemed too coarse, and realize 
less i)er tl>. Above all, endeavour to keep lambs free from grass seeds, as the lire* 
xaleiice oi these among the lambs exported of late years has exercised a baneful 
effect, and has often reduced the price realized fo the extent of Id. a lb. The fanner 
whc» has an abundance of feed and water has a good opjiortunity as a nile of pur- 
chasing wethers off‘ shear's, if price be not too high, fattening them up, and disposing 
of Maine abomt June or July wlien prices for ‘*fats” always rule hi^. There is a 
difference of opinion amongst sheepf annex's as to the advisability or otherw.se of 
weaning lambs from their nDothers, bort I favooiir weaning about November, when the 
huubs are large enough, a« tliis gives the ewes a chance to pick up whilst feed is good. 
Every fai'mer should set apart a paddock most free from grass seeds for the lambs 
when weaned, as the young sheep are always more susceptible to grass seeds than 
the older ones. This is most important, as those so troubled fall away very quickly. 
AN’henever practicable sheep should he shifted from paddock to paddock as fro- 
ouently as possible, and even it the grass is inferior they ■will do better, as it left 
in one paddock tod long it becomes stale to them. In my opinion it would well 
pay the sheepfarmer to adopt th^e system general in England, viz., to feed the sheep 
throi^h the cold w^et winter months, as it is after the first rains they commence to 
lose nesh. Any fanner who jiuts his corn through a thresher or header would be 
able to do this at a trifling cost, as the straw Aviien chaffed would make excellent 
fodder. Long troughs made of galvanized iron or wrwxl W'ould be suitable for this 
I.urpiwe. The aim of the sheepfarmers should be to have sheep tit fot market atiout 
June or July, and the aboie system would do it. 

After disrinssion it was resolved that in the opinion of this branch it is 
advisable to combine sheep raising: with farming. Members also thought 
that in the near future the binder and header and thresher would come into 
general use. and that this system would provide the farmer with food upon 
which sheep could be kept in condition during the early winter months. 


Orroroo, July 25. 

PresiMit— Messrs. J. Scrlven (chair), J. Moody, W. S. Lillecrapp, M. Opper- 
maiin, <J. Matthews, E, Copley, G. Harding, W. Robertson, J, Jamieson, T. 
H. P. Tapscott (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Curing Bacon and Ham. — Mr. Moody read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect: — 

important matter for farmers, as many of them know to their cost. 
^ hen they take home-cured ham and bacon toi the storekeeper they often find 
he cannot give them anything like the price quoted in the Adelaide papers, aud 
they cannot underatand why other people should get so much more for their produi c. 
In many cai^s the reasons were easily found, namely, bad cutting up and Iwl 
pjckimg. He was sure that more good bisMJon was destroyed by the wrong use of the 
knite tlian by pdckling. A large proportion of the bacon sold m Adelaide is 
tacmr}* cureci, and one has only to examine it to see blow it contrasts in appearan<?o 
of the farmewi bacon. This is a point of great importance, and farmers 
snould give it earful study. To sell well, tnake the hams and bacon shapely and 
attractive. Irue, the farmer has not all the conveniences that exist at the factory, 
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but then they are not required on the farm, where only a few nign ai'e treated. As 
they all knew, he had been fairly guccewsful at local shows with his V)acon, and hjs 
uiethiod of pickling wae ae follQWBi—^Jix together thoroughly 12 lb. Black Horse 
salt, 6 lb. sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, and 4 oz. carbonate of soda. Rub this well into 
the meat, and then stack; rub in each day for three davs, and everj^ other day for a 
•week later, taking care to turn the meat each time. Bacon will then be ready for 
the smoke house; hut bams refjuire similar (I’catraent for another week or two, accord- 
ing to their size, before they are ready for smoking. It the meat is properly cut 
up and cured it should fetch nearly as good prices av factory’ cured. 

Aftor reading his paper Mr. iMoody showed by means of illustrations how to 
out up a pig to make shapely hams and bacon. 


Hawker, July 16. 

Present — Messrs. II. M. Borgas (chair), A. C. Hirscli, F. C. Hirsrh, J. W. 
Fisher, R. Wardle, J. Moller, J. W. Schuppau, and J. Smith (Hon. Seeretitry). 

oaicers,— The Chairman and lion. Secretary were thanked for their services 
and re-elected for ensuing year. The lion. Secretary reported that during the 
year nine meeiings had been held, four papers read, and the average attend- 
ance was ovet* six meuibers. The dry seasons experienced of late had consider- 
ably hampered members in tlieii* operations. 

Selling Wheat.— The Chairman stated Unit in the April issue be was made to 
appear to have credited the farmer with trying to get at the buyer in the mat- 
ter of inferior wheat. What he said was that if the buyers all adopted the 
practice of refusing badly cleaned and inferior grain it would be no use a 
farmer going from one to the other endeavouring to secure favours from them 
'n the matter. Mr. A. C, Hirsch understood Mr. Rorgas to recommend farmers 
to clean their wheat well, but the pre.sent system of docking wheat Id. for 
every 1 lb. under the standard was very unfair. 

Carrviug Capacity of Xortheni Rands. -Paper read by Mr. Uillick, of Cra- 
dock (see page 727 of Journal for ^larch) was read and discussed, members 
geuiU’ally being of opinion that the writer of the paper knew th(‘ country he 
A^as writing about, and had fairly stated llie requirements of the settlers. 

Buckbush. — Mr. Hirsch thought they might W’ell do something to conserve 
fodder by gathering and stacking the buckbush (Snlsola kali). All northern 
farmers considered it a useful fodder, yet it was allowed to dry up and blow 
away. If cut when green, stacked, and covered with straw it would prove 
verj’ useful. [It is stated that the closely allied plant, Russian thisih*. is 
being utilized in this way with very satisfactory results in Nebraska.— See 
article in Journal of Agriculture for September. — Ed.] 


Caltowie, July 25. 

ITesent— ^l(‘ssrs. X. liewett (<*bain. J. C. Rehmaun, R. Graham, J. Xeato, 
J. H. Both, D. Kerr, J. Reahy, G. Petatz, F. Rehmann (Hon. Secretary), and 
sixtcH-m visitors. 

SluH'p and Wool. Mr. G. Jeffrey gave an interesting address on this subject. 
He advised farm«M*s in this locality to go in for large framed merino sheep, 
and not to sacritice size of carcase for fineness of wool. The profits from 
the large sheep w^ould be greater in the end, and generally they were more 
robust. Under favourable conditions there was nothing more profitable to 
farmer than the breeding of fat lambs, and he pi*eferred the large framed 
merino ewe crossed with a Shropshire ram. Professor Rowrie held a very 
high opinion of thi* progtuiy of the half-bred Dorset-horn ewe mated with 
the Shropshire, but the merino ewes were most easily obtained by farmers. 
Farmers should buy ewes for breeding ])urposes, and tbf\v should not hold 
on to them too long. The farmer must endeavour to gel a return from both 
wool and mutton. When sheep are killed the skins should be taken off 
carefully as soon as possible, and hung on a rail; stretching on a frame was 
not uecessai’y Tin* skins should be tiried under <*over, and protected from 
weevils. In shearing the wool should be carefully handled, and every care 
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tjiUeu to j)ut it oo tlu* market in coiiclitloii. (’jire and cleanliness were 
essential: attention to these points meant increased returns. In reply to 
questions ^ir. .Tetl'rej admitted that in crosshreedinj? the Shropshire ewe 
would make a better mother than the inerino, but ajy:ainst that the wool 
of the latter was always more saleable. lie did not advocate sacrificiniLr 
density of wool for staple, but pointed out the sheep with jrood staple was 
jrenerall,\ a lar^je framed animal, and on the farms the dense- woolled sheep 
would ,^et sandbacked as badly as the opi'ii-woolled animal. 


Dowlingville, July 25. 

ri<‘sem -Messrs. J. Phelps (chair), R. A. Montgomery, T. Kenny, H. P. 
(h%»\veil. T. lllman, U. Mason, h\ Loiubladr. S. Tee, and F. Lock (Hon. 
Sei-retaryi. 

^Va^te (it M'caltii.— Mr. ^Montgomery initiated a discussion on thl.s sui)Ji*( t. 
’I’he object of all farmers was to grow the greatest uuinl>er of luisinds of m Imsu. 
at the least cost. They relied mainly on the wheat, allowing most of the 
straw to go to waste; but this could be avoided to a hirge extent by usiiiy: th(‘ 
I under more. There were several advantages to bo gained from using the 
binder. In a dirty crop the weeds were removed from tht' held Instead of 
being distributed all over it as was the case with the stripper. Then, if some 
of the crop is cut fairly early and threslied later on there was a snppjy of straw 
of higher feeding value than stratv left by the stripiau*. He thought every 
farmer should go In for a header and chaffcutter. This would undoubtedly 
necessitate the employment of more lalKnir. but then the more labour profit- 
ably employed the better for all concerned. Mr. Phelps did not consider it 
any use applying heavy dressings of super: Kr> lb. per acn* was suiticient. 
M'here they applied up to *Jdd m. per acre ther(‘ nas not much' difference appa- 
rent in tlu <*rop. Mr. Kenny thought they should endeavour to keei> nt lea'll 
tno years' sni>|)ly of feed on the farm, ^lice did less damage in a large sta<'k 
of straw or hay 1han in a small stack. Mr. lllman thought the binder a good 
aid in (leaning the land. One year he harvest(‘d part of lus crop with tin* 
biiuler, and threshed it in the winter when there was fair feetl in the pad- 
diH*ks. He foiurid the stock fivfpiently left the grass to feed at the straw 
stack. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.— It was resolved that this Branch do<*s not agree 
with suggestion of Paskeville Bi-anch that the State should be divided into 
se^er;^l districts, according to climatic conditions, and that the standard F.A.Q. 
sample slionld be fixed for each district 


Mlnlatoiip July 26. 


Present -Messrs, T. Browu (chair), E. Oorrell, D. G. TelcheUnaun. M. 
Twartz. Jas. Anderson, S. Vanstone, J. Anderson, Jas. Martin, J. Bennett d. 
McKenzie (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Fertilizers.— Ill July issue (page 999> a paper read by Mr. Jas. Martin was 
iiHorrectly credited to Mr. Jas. McKenzie. 


, Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Twartz suggested this subject for dls<‘usslon 
at the annual congress. Phosphorlzed pollard had been used here with suc- 
cess, but it seemed to him that If they continued Its use they would extermi- 
nate the native birds as well as the rabbits. Some method that would not 
destroy their friends as well as their foes was required. 

Making Farm Life Attractive.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this 
subject, to the following effect:- 


Much ha/ airea# been written on this subject, and varied have been tlie sumpe^tion^ 
to make furiii life more attractive; but what ha« been done to effect a cure'' It 
Ij? cianned that the yjotith of the land is drifting into the cities, where waifes are l^et- 
ter, houi-s regular and shorter, and there i» more society and entertainment Every 
one must luimit that life on the farm is far more attractive than it was thirty years 
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rijio. (Compare tlie old systems of ploughing, seecling, and Iharvcsting tth tlit ]ire- 
sent, and it wdl he <eeii that the farm worker to-day is l>etter off than u t<^inn*rly 
the ea^. ’J’hat there ih' somtvthing deoide<lly wi-ong in our meUiods ip fvidence<] hv the 
disinelination of our \oimg men to take up farm work. The main coinpl.unt simmos to 
he tliat farm hours an^ Uh) long; that the men liave to work from Mondav iiKamng 
t<« Salurd.iy night, and have no lime for themselves, 'lliere is no (jiK^-non that tin* 
regular hours of town work arc of great attraction, and naturally so. W hile he was 
tjuite s<itisf»ed tliat il was impossihle to work a farm on the eight 1n)nr-' ■*\''tem, t 
^\as certain that as a body farmers iniisl do soinetlnng to improve tin* i on 1 ’'on of 
their men lie had been a careful ohsener, as an employer of lahmu diirii.u the 
]»ast twenty \ears. and wfis prepared to ass<*Tt that he got better ii i<-fa<'t ‘on and 
more work (/iit of his men and hoys by alhnving them their Saturday aitenioon off 
than those i\lio did not give this pnvilege. Of r«mrse. during liaive^t time tl»ev hadi 
to A\ork all da> Satunlay if the weather permit tcsi. hut none ot tlion men would 
blame them for thi«; but the half days lost can ami should be ma<le up. Their 
emphnes ueie entitled to their hour-- of recreation: never mind it tin \ dn* work 
harder at footliall or cncket than on the farm; it was a < liange. and a rliaiue to 
asso(jate with others of Iheii* own ag»' m friendh games, ft a man kept ai wor.% 
on the tann from morning to night right through the week, is It an> w- iidei* that he 
Spends his Sun hits on o<ld jobs foir hini/sieilf? ^sometime.s the mamcd man i n i*'c farm 
had to chop Mood and t‘\eii cart it on Sumi.u because he had no ollici 'ime t.» do it. 
''Ihere ivas no (lonht that taken alti^getlier the faimei-s tliat slmiied liiei n.en m 
this M’ay benefited in the long run. This abo a])plusl to tlie treatment oj ilnar omii 
f^ons. it Monld not b<‘ a bad plan to encoiii-age them to < am out e\]nn imi’nts on 
their own account. l.,et them idant and J(»ok after tiees. trv small c\p**j niicnt-. with 
manures. i\.(' , n tlie\ feel inclined, ami give them iacilitu's for thmig It woiiUl 

ii.lere*.t tli<*m in their uoik. ami, in his opinion, not < nl\ Mould it bciietit ilieoj but 
tlieii tiaumt" alstj. 

Ihipor wns widl discnssiMl jind most of tbo members ngreed witb tb writer 


lYSorfifan, July 19. 

lM(‘sent - 'Messrs U. W’imhdijuik (ebair), II. Ilabn. A. Ihdniioli. H W'ohling, 
.1 l*ope, K. Ilaushu*, W". <». V. Phiuiiner (Hon. Secretaryi ami three \ivitois 

W'heat stamlanl - Mr. Ilalm favour<*cl payment for wbeat m eordim..' to 
ijiiality, Tlr*y bad instaiiees of Vietoria M'beaf fetebing higher pidees in 
London than South Ansiralian M'heat wlien onr standard has bt*e»i 1 Itn 
]M‘r hiishel liiglier. H(‘ ludieved tliat if ,'i vote M'(*re taken the rnaioiiiv of 
farmers wonhl fa\oiir payment aeeordiiig to ijiiality. Momhers agreial tint 
1h(‘ wtieaibuvi'rs offered no induetuneiit wbatevt*r to fanners to eleati tlie'r 
\Nhi‘at ihoroughly. and a i*(*solntioii Avas earned nnanimonsly in lavonr ot 
a fixed stamlard and jiaymeiit aeeording to ijiiality. 

Water Lonservaf ion. - Mr. A. lleinrieh read a iiapm* on this snb.ieet to the 
ftdloAving (‘tfeef 

'flic qu(‘^tu>n oi ‘.cdinng .i piTimineut Aialer sii]»]>lv lias lieen nppeimi‘-t m the 
minds of settlers on the Mmrax Mats The long jieiiod of dr«>iigiil o.i'. (••iiifelleil 
them to engiige in Avatei eai ling for many months and an.t one Avho lias liecn in the 
nnfortunate poMtion of having to c;irt uaterfor st(H*k kmnv.et Mdnit a tfiihlesonc and 
unproiHfabk* midertiiking it is even when the water itself costs iiolhmg, fn th'-s? di«- 
tiiCts, hoM'r'ver. much of it has to be pumped from deep Medls or is luoujltt 1>, tra n 
from the Aftnr.n, and the uiifortunaJe farmer has to pay for even- gallon of r For 
tlie individual to C'fmsefve a giaid supply of M'ater, a certain amount or i.uii - nei es- 
Pary. but they -^eemed to be getting less ram every year. The summer rliimdei -torms 
M-ln<‘h Avere so necessar\ to r(‘tilenish large tlams. had of kite been < icms 

their .ibsence, and the Mauler rams too light to pul miioh ivater into ilic » f-ci voirs. 
It iR only from dams sunk near nsing grmind AAnth a gooil slope of lano -^^aichment 
stirfaee that farmers Inive been able to draw mueli in tlie wua’ of A\iUer o’ laic \eari?, 
and he tvoaild strongly mhise fanners to utilize eveiw suitable location of ihm cliaiaoier, 
1'he tiovemment had sjient a lot of moutv in the district in const rmnng ki'ge re* 
seivoirs. Mdiich rapidly silt uit> if thei'e is rain encnigh to till them, ainl it Ava*- to be 
regretted that a larger piMiportioii had not been spent in sinking fov artt‘'mn water 
even if thev had to go aoAvri several thous^ind feet, a,s a, good arie^i.m su])])lv M’ould 
soh^e the itifficultv right an ay. lie believejl nearly all the deep mcU- irom M oicli 
Avater Avas being obtiined in the drstiicl derived their suiAidies fi'oir. the same s mi'ce, 
i e., soakage from the Kiver Murray. The Avells referr^ to possess an abundant and 
apparently inexhaustible supidy of water, nottvithstanding the coiH'inied <lrought, and 
he felt convincfd the river Avas the source. These avcIIh are mostly sunk along old 
Avatercourses, and the Avater IoatI is alvA'ays below’^ the level of the Avater m the rn^er. 
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The expense of these deep wells or of large reservoiis was a seriou-i drawbaek, being 
l»e>on<l the means of the ordinaiy fanner: Init by several csvoperaeiiig tiiey might 
secure a perinaueut supply of water at a reaMmable outlay. 

]Meiiilu*rs w<*re of opinion that artesian supplies could bo obtained on the 
Murray Flats if bores were put down to sutlielent depth. 

Vegeta bh*s and Fruit for Early Market — Mr. IMuniiner read a paper on this 
subject TO the follo\t'ing effect: — 

Ti> get tiio lugliest pnic-e for his j>ro(iiicc wa*^ Uie natural ambition of evrv.v grower 
of tlUll^ and vegif''tablies, huit they often had to acc-ept low prices wiieii by a little 
foreiiiouglit. they could liave secuml a good market. How often did the.\ miss ojinoi- 
(imiries hr the ptraduction of early fruits and vegetables. The products weiv orl*T\ 
A er\ hidi ill price and at other times extremely low. M’ith ^neJi a ranely of climatic 
and sod conditions tihis should not be so in South Australia. 'Want of system ua3, 
in liiN oj)inKni, the eaiuse. In the early districts ‘they slioaiki gro%v early fruits, and 
jn the late districts plant kte kinds and so balanc’e the nianvet. It avouM mem 
that the consumer would never have to pay very high jirices for frait. wbil* the 
grower would not suftei* from low prices. Only the earliest marketis of the sc'aseii 
w'ould be likely to eee big price.s. At present the early districts aie marketing tho 
bulk of their prodiK'O at tne ^<ame time as the late districts. The districts should be 
dussiHed) by authorities and ree.oinmendations given a.s to wbieb should be planred with 
earlv si>irts nn<l which with late eoI't^. It would, of course, require the heartA' < u* 
ofieration of aroivers to give effect tJoi this idea. Then there ivas a marked need for 
a better sy«<teim of distribatiion of produce. It was not nire for fruit in one io«fility 
to be ver>’ cheap and in another there were i|>eople longing for it. At KeninarK 
oranges haie been offered at 2/6 per case, wlide lower doivn the river 4' wouh) hive 
Inen MecuiTd for the same fruit. Lemons Irave l>een rotting under tiie tree** at a 
time Avheii hundreds of families would liave lieen pleased to get tlrem at a re.iHOiuiblc 
])riee. Fruit and vegetable grower.s slionld combine and o**tal>lLsh dejnots at the principal 
t 'ovns, ami iiave c-arts going into the suiroundiiisr csnmtry. A la^ge amount of nynev 
V‘as being srjient to develop the trade with England, while the tiade in tlv? State 
was to a certain extent ne^ecled. 


Pine Forest, July 15. 

Present — Messrs. F. Bayne (chair), #1. PUliUs, \V. Keinpster, (r. Inkster, and 
R. Barr, Jun. (Hon. Secretary). 

Horses’ Teeth. — The necessity for paying greater attention to the condition 
of horses’ teeth was discussed, members being of opinion that much suffering 
to the animals and loss to the owners could be prevented by an occasional 
exauiination of the teeth and subseqnent filing tvliere required. 

“Bandylegged’' Horses.— ^Ir. Kempster read a sliort paper on “Breeding and 
Management of Horses,” ami referred sj)eeially to diseasi» in young horses pre- 
valent ill the districts round Pine Forest and Port Broughton. (Commencing 
from the time of weaning many foals d#‘veIop a weakness in the knee .loints, 
which disfigures them and greatly impairs their usefulness. The knees be- 
come large and are soft and yielding in the middle; the forelegs either bend 
outwards or backwards till at two years old “bandylegs” are fully developed. 
There were many different opinions as to tlie cause of this trouble. One most 
common is tliat it Is inherited from the sire, Imt he had found tiie stock of 
13 different stallions to be affe<‘ted. Poor feeding is given by some as the 
c*aiise, but a neighbour who feeds his young stock fairly well has three out 
of five of last season’s foals affected. He kept the i'oofs cut down In the 
middle, and used bonemeafl and Dobson’s powders with some effect towards 
improvement. Too much dry feed is mentlone<l. also want of salt, but as 
animals that have free access to a salt lake are afflicted this oouUl hardly be 
the cause. He had found Dobson's powders mixed In wet bmu and given to 
tlie foals from weaning time to the age of 12 months useful as a preventive. 
The opinion of the Chief Inspector of Stock as to cause and remedy would 
be appreciated by stockowDers. [The Chief Inspector of Stock states that 
the best authorities are agreed that a deficiency of lime and phosphates in 
the pastures is responsible for this trouble. In some districts certain farms 
are invariably affected. The land should, be limed and manured and the stock 
should be given booemeall regularly. It is not suftlcieiit to give the foals a 
little occasionariy. All stock should be given Iwnemeal as part <»f the regular 
ration.—Ed.l 
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Port Plrle« August 14. 

Present- Messrs. T. .Tulitis (ehairK G. M. Wright, H, B. Welch, E. J. Hector, 
V. J. Spain, (i. Hannain, H. .lose, T. A. Wilson. <Hon. Seeretaryh ami one visi- 
tor. 

Marram Grass. — Mr. Hannan tabled sample of Marram grass planted six 
weeks previ(»nsiy on drift sand: it was already' showing new growth. 

Dairying - Mr. Hector read extract from an interstate paper describing the 
Radiator l)iitter making plant. 

Farmers and Farming.- Mr. WrielU r<*ad a paian* on this subjt‘ct, to the 
following effect: — 

FariiterK and fanmiig are looked down upon bv many people and it is amusing tO 
hear remarks in tile Hoimetinies. Anything tliat is 'oad-fashaoiied or out of 

date iH coneideivd g(>o<l enough for the cookief',, and ft is said and thought by many Ot 
tiiem that any one can V>e a farmer. I have known scwne who have tried it, but gene- 
rally at considerable cost to themselves. Wliat other calling requires a knowledge 
HO \^ine<l? A faa-mor should knon' the mture oi various when ami ha-vv i>reak 

them, for different soils mpiire cliffercmt treatment. He ban to c^niMdcr climate and 
locality, and know wliat to now, and when. Then he re^puree a knowledge of horsee, 
bow to breed, break, work, and feed them; the same with cattle and sheejf. He shooild 
also lie able to tmrn his hand to carjientry. bla<‘k smith mg, hamesstnaking, building, 
fencing, and many otiier things too nutnerous to mention. Many fanners make tlie 
mistake of <loing tilings ,alK>ut the place that they could wt done for l.>/ per week, 
while thev are paying another man 8, or 10/ day for doing what they might v^y 
well do tiieiiiHeUes. Some tliiiik farming is dmdgery, a slaving ft at oi work. (^r- 
lainly he i»as» to stick to hi.s work to make it ]wy, but it is only those wlio do so that 
siiccet'd at .in> thing. Alxiait famiing >ou can 1 h\ d4nvn no Imnl and fast mles. Take 
ploughing, tor instance. Yoii might stir some sod up for d ft. m deptii and would not 
in.mre it, while otiier i)la(*es if vou turned it up 6 in. de^fi you woaila ruin it fnr vearn. 
It m always well imt to turn clav to the top, at whatever depth you tind it. While 
»|H:*aking of iilou^nng I tliink there is not enow^ troiiole taken over it. In many 
instances ^ifunlocks look like vell hilled 'f#ntato nelds wanting the poMtoes; m otheis 
the plough seesniH to have been about as mucli out of ground as in. 'Plie civKvkedneiPS 
1 woiiJtl take no notice of, as witli oiur big jisloughs and the different sods that you 
einxiimter in crossing a big paddoc^ik it is almost impossilde to keep a straight fnrpow; 
but 1 like to sec* all the laml turned over. -‘Ul ploughs over two finrows sliould have 
a lever for reguJating the deptii, so that it can be ailtertd as you go along, as What is 
right for the stiff partn would be too deep fV>ir the sandv’ i>art». Fallowing cannot be 
d(Mie too early after tlie seeiling is tiniH:he<I; luit in this paii: of the country we have 
to ploiigli tvlien we can. It is often aske<l. What is the best kind of wiie.it to sow? 
It is not safe to re(^>mnieiid; what will suit one farm won t another, even at no great 
distance apart. Some strongly advoea.te rotation of ciops. and where there is suHi- 
(•lent raintalJ there is no <loubi tliat tliat is the pmjK*!' line to work iipmi; but in oiii 
di.>trict it is out of the (pierition, os wheat is the only crop that is hardy enough to 
pay to grow. Scnne sow only on fallow, and if they have ‘ufficient land it may le the 
best jdan. I dividle my land into three parts — one lailow. one in crop, and one in 
gpiSM“— that is, fallo^iv every sec‘ond year. This answers very well; hut, as witli other 
things, different require different treatment. In ihis district it would not pav 
to manure stiff lands on m*count of our -nieagi’v minfall; but on s'-iiuly soib it will, 
an<! the »«andier, so Ikmg as it doe« not drift too much, the better it will jmy. Farmer^ 
should always kee^i a year's stock of hay in advance. Never let ti»e stack get m 
b ‘0 low A conditi'on if you can hell > it. Rather under stork than o\er '^lock. Ijook 
well after your ronchiiierj' and implements; see that a.11 yoair Ixdt^' are ke)>t tight, one 
day H work with a. machine loose and raittSing 'will do harm than <i who^e '•ca-on’s 
work if proTierly looked after. 

Mr. .lose drew attention to the practice of fallowing with tiio scarifier instead 
of with ploughs, but Mr. Wright thought farmers would fi;ud they could not 
d.) it in this way for lotig:. 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at homestead of Mr, G. M. 
M'rlght. During the coni*se of the usual inspertion Several labour saving 
d(»vices ailopted by Mr. Wright came in for favourable notice. The one 
which came in for most attention was a one-man method of greasing tvagon 
wlieels. A lioard is jdaced on a slant Mith the top eod bet-ween the bolt hemls 
under the axle, the wagon is then for<*ed hack by means of a lever in front of 
the wheel. As the wagon ba<'ks the board Is straighttmed, and the wheel 
raised, then block the front wheels and it can be gn^ased In the usual way. 
After the Insjiection members wwe <»utertained liy Mr. and ^Irs. Wrigbt. a 
hearty vote of thanks being accorded them for their kindness. 
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Burra, Auffust 8. 

rrcsi>«t--Mi‘ssrs. F. A. FleUl (olmir), F. (}. Dawsou. E. Ooodrirtfro. J. LUiUllir, 
.1. A. AnioUl, \V. Heinrich. Jns. Scott. U. M. Harvey, (Hou Secretary) and one 
visitor 

( lojiiiiiijL:- Mr. DiilcUj? read a paper ou this subject to the following 

ett ect 

Filial t cl i£oo(L haid, level piece of pjround for a floor. It is a good plan to select 
the li'>or early, and cover it with old or wiieat eliaff during the winter, and leave 

It ell until alxnit a month before r\?ciping. (\»\enng v ith straw keeps the 
tjK I'-u i. and the wetter it is during the winter tlic harder it will be when dry. Ihe 

flnoi* imwi 1 k' (.leaned well before being umhI. A winno^ver ia absoiuitely nej*e«- 

sai\ , It does iio,t pay to uwe a palched-iui), ohl nwuuiine, as is often done. In feedins: 
tlie inaihiiie a woKwien fork or swop, with five tines. A shovel is likely to pick 
11 ]) '^lone>> and earth. lUm the wheat ttiiiou^h two or e/en three tiinies if necessar>'. 
F\'ei'\ raraiei .should endeavour to put only hi'ftt-clasw saTj.jiles on the market, and not 
take every gram, large and small, that they grow. He hid seen viinples l)mi were 
a di‘giiii‘ t(» the tanner who bi‘ought them in. "^nie wheatliaiyers were greatly to 
blame, as thev did not dock the badly cleaned 'wheat as they should. If farmers would 
clean I hen wucat better there yvoulrl not Ije So much dis'atisijucti'm about the standard 
samiili‘ (d w'heat. lu filling the bage put as much wheat in each as you possibly can. 
With bags at the price they are it is imix)rtant that they should use as few aa posssible. 

Members \yere generally of opinion that tlwj wlieatbuyers were often to 
Mninc SIS tlie.^ did not encourage tlie farmers to clean their wheat carefully, 
('uses wt*re meiitioned where farmers had re(*eived the same priee for dirty 
wheat as for clean samples. Ituyers should pay more for good clean samples, 
and fiii-mms wmild (juickly find out that it was to tln»ir intcuvst to exercise 
eiH‘aier care in cleaning their wheat. 


One Tree Hill, AuRust 15. 

rres»‘nt — .Mt*ssrs. J. Bowman, (eliair). F. Bowman. (1. Bowman, (i. Flower. 
F. h. Ifonld. \V. Kell 3 % K. A. Kelly, M. <1. Smith, and J. Olm*as (Hon Se<Te- 
taryi. 

Kabbiis -Mr. Ilogauli wrote* tliat tlie metluxi of destroying rabbits which 
tin* inwiiti'js n‘C(‘ntly I ropght under the notice of the Branch nad la*en tt*sfed 
on his laiid, bin V Avas iiol a .suce*ess. 

Manures for tirass— A member called atteiitioii to the <‘Xcei>tional condition 
of the grass on a paddock tliat had been manured wlu*n in crop two years 
lireyiously, showing that the re*sults from the application of manure could 
be seen for seyeral years. 


nflorphett Vale, Ausrust 5. 

Frc'j( lit Messrs. II. Smitli icbaii), L. F. Christie, J. Bain, K. PeMTy, A. Po- 
cock, A. Benny, J. Depledge, T. Anderson, and K. Koss Held fHon Secretary). 

Cultivating Implements -During the previous month a trial of vineyard 
ploughs and cultivators was held at Mr. Benny's vineyard. Several 
of the implements tried had been in daily use by local growtu’s. 
Messrs. SniiTli and Benny spoke favourably of the Massey Harris 
cultivator, while the I*lanet Jr. tools were also satisfactory. A 
cultiAator. niadt* by M(*ssrs. Schra]>el Sc Co., of Taminda, was also 
shown ami ilid good work. Tlie price wt*s stated to ho less than 
similar imported iniidenients. A machine for distributing manure In vineyards 
was shown by the Australasian Implement <N)., and was much appreciated. 
Th(* manure is distributed in the furn)w behind the plough. It Avas thought 
that the box bidding the manure might In* increased in capacity for soAving 
gypsum or Ioav grade manures. 

FalloAvirg. -Discussion on this subject took place. It AA'as generally agreed 
that in this district farmers should falloAv earlier, working the land deeply* 
but at tlie s.MiuM time avoid tniiigiug the clay or subsolll to the top. All stable 
mannre available. both fresh and rotten. should bo ploughed in the fallow land; 
harrow as soon as possible after i»l<mghing. 
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Stockport. Auffust 18. 

Present — Messrs. F. Watts (chairs D. (4. Strihlin;?, J. F. flrxlfrcH*. G. S. 
Thomas, A. Branson, T. Howard, A. Collier, T. Megaw, J. Sinilli, T. Hokoh, 
and J. Murray (Hon Secretary). 

Odds and Ends,- Mr. J. Snillh read a paper under this title to the fo lowinj' 
effect:— 

Aluch fcaid al the Bureau meetings on all ^‘olt^ of but he wa.s afraid a 

great inary siigigestions that were made were not put inhi praeih e He did iM)t <vi«li to 
find fault wtb any one, but thought that if r^eople would put into practice what tliey 
talk and wTite ahooit much good would be ac*com?>lished. fie \^a^ gfj’ing to make a fe\/ 
euglge'^lions which he thought were wonth caiiynng out. He would ad rise farmer^ to 
erect «he<l«) for their uniplenients. and to put the implements in the ‘^heds when 
not in use. The other day he saw a stnpper under a sugar-gum tree, the wuinovver in 
the piid<kK*k with no shelter at all, and the spring dray housed on tlie public road, 
hivcry farniier should have a Umlhouse, and a few tools required lor making pei)air>» 
and «hnng .small jobs alx)ut the place. Keep the tools in go<Hl order. Often iut»t when 
a (iii^el or ajce is juarticularly required time has to be spent m making them fit for use. 
Keep the Uxds in (heir place, m that you know where to get them wiien you want them. 
Something might be saved by loosening the Ixilt^ on vehicles and macllineiy after the 
summer and isd'ore imtliiig them away, a." the damp causes the wood to swell, and if 
the bolts are tight thej’ injure the woodwiirk. flamers should be caret iilly overhauled 
at lea^t. tw'ifo a year, 

111 reply to qiu*stioii ns to l>ost kind of shed to (*i>‘ct, Mr. Siiiitli advised stone 
walls and iron r<K>1' where tliey can afford it; otlierwise good straw thatching, 
!Mr. M<‘gaNv said wirenetting over the straw kc])t the roof in good condition, 
much longer than otherwise would Im* the <‘ase. Mr. fJodfree cvuishh'red oil- 
ing tin- lianiess once a year sutticient, too frequent oiling canstnl tht» leather 
to p(‘risli. Discussion arose as to best oil to u^e for softening leather: iieatsfoot, 
inqitsfoot and tallow mixed, castot* tiitv EvtWtou fat. and otiuu’s weu* unuitioned, 
but no decision arrived at. 


Lyndoch, Augfust 14. 

Present - Messrs, H. Kennedy (<*hain. \V. Kushall. A. Springliett. ,1. \V. 
Thomas, W, .J, Springliett, B. Ken, .los. \Vo<>I<‘ocIv. .M. Burge, li. Boss, }{. 
JiOveridge, and J. Murray dlou. Secretary^. 

Dtticers — Messrs. H. Kennedy and .1. Mitchell Aven* re-elected ('Uairnian and 
IJon. Secnuary respectively, and Mr. B. Boss eleiUtd Vict*-(^lialrinaii. 

It was decided that unless otherwise authorised by at least ten memi»ers. 
the levies in any one year should not exceed o/ per member. 

(riafting Vines — Mr. \V. J. Springbett initiated a discussion on this subjt‘Ct. 
September was the best iiumth for grafting vines in this district: the scions 
should be seliM-ted early and buried in fairly moist .sand to pit*veiit them drying 
and at the .same time to keep them dorinant. In reply to rtapu'st. Mi*. Springbett 
agreed to read a paper on the sii]>.|ect at next meeting. 


Cherry GardenSy August 12. 

ih-esent— Messrs. \V. B, Burpee (chair, b T. .Jacobs, .1. Lewis, i\ Lewis. G. 
Hicks, G. Brumby, A. Broadbent, J. Metcalf, T. Partridge, E. M oods, (’. Bick.s, 
(Hon. Secretary)) and one visitor. 

Bats — Mr. Jacobs reportd that he and a neighbour u’ere much troubled by 
the common house rat, which had invaded their properties in large numbers. 
Mr. Broadbent stated that some time ago. he was similarly troubled, so he 
poured pure carbolic acid dotvn the holes that he could find. The result was 
that the rats had cleared out, and had apparently transferred their attention 
to his neighbour, Mr. Jacobs. 

Bush Experiences — Mr. Partridge gave a very interesting account of his 
thirty-five years’ experience in bush life. 
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Millicent, Auffust 7. 

Present- ^Messrs. S. ,1. Stin key telinir>, II. F. Holzjrrefe, H. A. Stewart, A. 
E. lliitehesson. H. Warland, R. Vareoe, H. < )lHTlan(ler, 11. Camplx'll. J. David- 
son, H. Hart, and E. J. Harris <Hon. Seeretary). 

Hainfall and Irrigation —Tlie rainfall reeorded at Millieent for Jnly. wafif 2.21 
inelHvs. and at Mt, McIntyre. 2 inches; the record for seven months shows short- 
ages of ().S2 inches and 9.4r> inidies respectivel.v as compared with same period 
last year. Referring to the dry weather the (’hairman mentioned that he had 
fre(pK*ntly advocated keeping the water in the drains from October onwjyds 
during the summer. Oonsideralile dis<*ussion on the subject ensued, there 
being a marked difference in the views of memlvTS. Some quoted instaneoa 
of good results from the practi<‘e while the expericmce of others was Just the 
n‘verse. :Mr. Hart considered the difference due to the different kinds of soil; 
he believed in irrigation downwards but not upwards. Members generally de- 
precated the idea of obtaining vegetables from Adelaide; there were numerous 
small areas in the district where any one wlio liked to take the troubli‘ could 
grow enough vegetables to supply tlie district. Salsify, asparagus, and .Tcmu- 
Salem artichoke were mentioned as delicious vegetables not often grown. 
Mr. Campbell tabled several varieties of potatm'S, the ])roduct of setnl originally 
Introduced by the Chairman of the (\‘ntral Buwuiu. (Jratia in particular was 
a splendid eater and a goo<l variety. Mr. (^ampbell also showed two sorts of 
green rye, one was the second (Mitting from crop sown on February 22: the 
other was sown on March 14, and was only Just ready to cut. Even now It 
was not so far forward as the second growth of the (‘arlier sown. 


Mount Compass* Auflrust 9. 

Present — Messrs. U. Peters (chair), M. .lacobs, .V. Sweetman, F. McK inlay, 
H. McKiulay. D. d. Hutton, F. Slater, E. C. Hood, S. H. Herring, C. S. Ham ot*k, 
K. Cameron, W. Howling, A. J. Hancock (Hon. Secretary), aJid one visitor. 

Huinns — Mr. Sweetman gave an interesting account of a recent visit to 
Mount Gambler, and also read a short paper on humus. Humus was d(‘- 
cayed vegetable or other organic matter. It has various fuii(?tions In <*onne(*- 
tion with the growth of plants, and its value will depend larg(dy on the 
source of origin. It suiq)lics some plant food, it absorbs and holds moisture, 
it keeps the soil loose and mellow, and is generally a very Important factor In 
cultivation. Land that has a tendency to set hai’d c*an be made free and mel- 
U>w by a good heavy dressing of farmyard manure. When It could be obtained 
the best way to add humus to the soil was by means of barnyard manure as 
other plant foods >vere also added. The nitrogen gathering (’roj)s were next 
best, and of these clover was generally considered most suitable where a good 
crop can be grown. It is, however, quite possible to have too much vegetable 
matter in the soil, and where this occurs a dressing of lime will correct acidity, 
and hasten the decay of the vegetable matter. Mr. H. McKinlay stated that he 
had been trying a top-dressing of a white clay on his swamp land: the results 
were satisfactory, and the clay was more easily obtained than sand, beside 
giving better results. 

Codlin Moth — It was resolved that this Branch is opposc^d to the proposal to 
allow of codlin moth infested fruit being sold. 


Port BrouiThton, August 18. 

Present— Messrs. W. R. Whittaker (chair), W. J. Dalhy, B. Palby, .1. Harford, 
E. Gardiner, G. E. Fatingale, B. Bxcell, E. Dennis, H. Allchurch, W. Tonkin, 
and .7. Barclay (Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report— The Hhairinan reported on the year’s work. Ten meetings 
liad been held with an average attendance of eight members. The officers were 
re-elecUMl, and thanked for their services. 
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Inkerman, August 12. 

Preseut— Messrs. D. Fraser (elialr), 11. Daniel. .V. Tozer. K. Kennedy. VV. 
Board. F. Stnarl. W. W. Mnsford. W. Fraser. ('. K. Daniel (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

('jistration of Colts — In roply to ([nostlon as to host time to perform tliis 
operation. Mr. (\ H. Daniel said lie eonsideii d in tliis district it should be done 
not later tlian Anjfust. At one time lie lost tiiree valnabie < olts throii^rh having 
the tjperation p(‘rformed too late In the season. 

Milk — Mr. Kennedy read a paper on this subject: — 

"ri(c art ci milking well is not learnt m a huviy; it rtNjuin^ loni? pracli'ce. and theie- 
fure \ninip; iiet^de on a f'anri fiught to lie shown how the n'<H‘k Khould be done It i'< 
(piiti- iiu]K>rtant that this <410111(1 Ive {Kia’tu'ulatly attendetl tt>. for a good milker obtaingi 
at le a qu<u't more fi'oni tlie same cow than a |> 0 (n' milker. The first le«?«on to be 

tang It is geiitlenefew and' kindnoHs to tiie c(*\\'h. Cows that have been caressed and 

well-treated are fond of liaving the milk drawn at the regular time of milking. Let 
the voimg jieople be ])ut to milking the fanxnu cow?, first, or suic'h as are to be soon 
dried; and then the loss from bad millang will be less injunoitf*. The hands should 
extend to the extremity of the teats, for the milk i.s then drawn easier. They should 
b'^ to milk as fast as iKissible. More milk h always obtained by a rapid milker 

than b\ a skiw one. They shooild sit ur> close to the cow, and rest the left arm gently 

agiinst; her shank. Then, if she raises her foot on account of pain occasioned by gore- 
nc'ts of the teats, the nearer the milker sil-s to her and the harder be presses h»<? left 
arm agam«it her leg the less risk will be nin of lieing injured. C^ows may be taught 
to give their milk (Town at once, and they max be taught t(<> hold it a long xx'hilc Du' 
ino'‘t. uii|M>rtaiit ivart in the operation of milking is [NuKiiiits to infik clean, to take on. 
the whole of the milk from the udder. Not only 1 .“= the k-t iiortion the nc.iest m 
credui. but there i.s not a 'inoiv <*criain vxax* 'of dr>i!ig a t*ow than allowing a part of 
her miDv to mnain m her udder. It m a gotNl plan, but too geneavilly uegie<'ted, 
to \va'>»h tlie udder w ith xxarm xxaier lietoie milking, noi iv it of kvs coiKeiiueiu e to h iVe 
a giMhl-temiiei’ed miJker. An ill-iemiiered milker xviU often ^iioil a cow. and if she 
once holds up her milk it is a iWotof that the milker ‘\< detective or diKigT(?ea,lvle to the 
anmi.il. A five, dex-ided, but gentle gi'a^’p of the teat^ and a full a*'d vigorou. .-iream 
ot miliv are the imarks of a Hucccs+stul milkei. It is di‘sir\il>le to rub and .stnike the 
udder when the stxvaim 'eease^, to encourage the dehxei.v of anx milk that reinauis, 
nor In It a bad plan for tiK‘ milker, or in Urge dairies for the m.i>ter. to take a yma’J 
inei'^me. .iiid hdloxv the milker, to strip all the c«'xx«. Women are b.x hir the most 
capable ol milking; theiir hands ar(> more gentle and delicate, ami the csnxs seem 1 i 
gcnerallv preter them. T xxould suggest a fexv rules \\ hi(*h might be advantageously 
atttsl iijK-ii If xTou xxanild have a gentle <o\v lie gentle voiii 'a.'if. If a cow kicks niucli 
have a 'xx it( jj under the left arm. the pail in the loft hand, and if, while milking. N.>e 
ki< ki. let ill In act lx? inx^armldy followed bv a single bl(»\v. Never stnke hut onc(* at 
a lime, even jf .she kick.s -so Uud a< to break .xour leg, and nex'^er omit it if she hit*- only 
Ihe ail. A ?-mall mess (if (plea-sanl foot! at the time xxill seiwe to do axvay xvath any 
disagreeable niiprewsion in ooiinection with the millvUig. To be a srood milker .xou imiNt 
]iare \(ur nails sliort, sdt on a .stool, milk hu.t. never Nfold a c*oxv never get out ‘'•f 
Ijaticme. tie the cow’s tail to her leg in fly time, and don’t wet the teats with the 
first streuirii of milk, aa iiiilk driea and' forina a glossy xamish. whicli tends to 
cracking or chapping, (old oi* a little warm water is much better, hecsinnng xiuite dry 
by the time the milking is fimehe<i. Milking should alxviiys be perfonued at a n'gular 
tune moniing and ea^ening. llegiilarit.x’ in this resi>ect 4iould he obserxed. 


Qumerachaf August 18. 

rreseiit— Messrs. A. Mtxw (chair), D. Hanna. J. C. Gall, J. Moiifries. .T. Kitto. 
W. V. Routl, J. U. Stephens. A. E. Lee, W. Cornish, W. A. Loth and T, W. 
Martin (Hon. Secretaiy’f. 

Poultry— Mr. Moiifries read a paper on this subje(*t to the following effect: — 

There is moiv money in poultry' than most i>eoide think. On farms the manage- 
ment of tlie fiofwis ia left to tl>e xvomenfolK, who have quite enough other work to 
ait^d to. To aniake a wntscess of the industry it req-uires the aiiecial attention of one 
individual. It is first neeessarj^ to aecvrtain what biveds aiv most profitable in each 
looaHty, This ^strict, being colder and wetter, is not so suitnble as Yorke s Peninsuh 
or the Muriay Flata fWegg produotlon, and we must pay more attention to the breeds 
that produce table poultry. M^here eggs can be moet profitably produced the lighter 
breeds, Leghortiff, Minorcaa, and others, «!hottld be ke^it: but here the lieavier birds 
were more -suitable. He found the Wyandotte a good, all-round bird, and crossed 
with the (Irpington, |irod«ced a ft]»lendid fowl, the chickens living haidy and the pullets 
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eailv Ifivi'i''. ilu* hulinii Dianne iTossed with the Orjmift'ton or Wyainlottr made a 
^Dlendid lowl. f’ro]>eT atlentton to foediiiff, housing, and oleanlihe^- \va^ essential 

lo jun tn-ulnrly uhere only a i«na]l run was available. l.*aHt year mir exports 

ol and poultiy reaehed tiie value jjif i70,h<)0, and m Ins opinion the cxp^ja-t ol poul 
try woM .)nlv in its intaney. Witii care it was possible tor any breeder to dcvelon good 
laving strains by breeding only from -proved good layers. lie consideiX'd inorift 

]nofitable. Some will eomiplain of the dannage to the haystank and tio, the eroji. The 
tiis'l (.111 be prevented bv running wire netting aroun<l the base ot the staik. wbiic tlie 
Vetnin,v timn the sale oi‘ young geese will more than eoiiKpensate for the little green stuff 
t]ie\ de\’( ui Tliere j;? but little iwuhle in rearing go-flings. From 10 geese it ^hoiild 
b.' ji'o-sdile to i(‘ar 100 gaislings, which if topjiod up ivould at (!I3iri'^tiinas ume readily 
fetdi 4 . or L'20 the lot. A cross brtAveen the Touiouse gander anti the euiumon goose 
proiluet’s a gtsal, large, weightv bird, (leese, like other table fnoultiy, should be f®old 
t>v weiulit. a.s it Avon id ent-onrage breeders tli*x produce birds uji to oO lb or even 40 lb. 
a jMir. IIi‘ considered turkeys as inobtable to the farmer as pigs, aa voinig srobblerB 
6e\en montlis to eighths months old will weigh 22 IT), and hens 13 Ih. Ai.od. to 7d. per 
!<» live weiglit there is niioncy in this hi-anch of the poultry imiuatry. Turke\ s retpiired 
a good wide range to roam over, and will d<oi well if left to Ihemwlvos to a large extent. 
Tin* >ouTig ones are easily reared. Keep the mother in a uOod. r(x>niy coop, aitb boar«t 
it tor, which should 1 k‘ kept dean and be well s'prinkled wi.th sind and fine ciavel The 
<'ivop sh'ould be ]daced ivliei’e there i* a nice run of <‘lose-cut gi'ass for the i in< kh. When 
they vire tliree weeks* old the hen may be allowed to run with the young ones in the 
(daytime. The turkey did not attain full weight until its third year. 4'bt‘ iiest straina 
of BrotizeAviiigs w ill average 30 It), for gobblers and 10 tb. for hens. With regard 
ducks, las exiienence was that they Avere impnofi table, and he would sooner kecji a pig 
tlian a lot ot duck^. They will eat as much as you have the courage to ]Mo\ide them 
Avith: but with bran at 1/7 and jjollard 1 8 per bushel it rtNiuire<l a ver\ laigi* heUit to 
actf'pt tlie risks. He thought, how’evor, under ordinary ciivuiuctanee- it would i-iav 
f) real* ducklings expressly for marketing at 10 weeks to 12 weeks old. 1*he < ross be- 
tiveen th(‘ IVkin and the Avlc^sbury would jxr’OA’e suitable for this nurjiosc He had 
been greatly disaiipointed inth tiie Indian Kunner ducks. While In?* were ilcndedly 
unriroiHtahle. .i Iriend, wdio had 22 cut tliem, told him that 20 eggs a da\ was nothing 
umi-siial, and this lor months. It was evident that a very great <Um 1 deiw-iid.*d in am 
the strain, as some weie veiy^ poor layers. 

A veiy’ iiit(‘rs(‘stiJig (liseussion ensued on the feeding of poultry, find the use 
of the inenbntor. 


Finnlss, Aufirust 4. 

Pn*seut — ;Messr.s. .7. (Tiihiuill (ehuin, T. tkillelt, H. Langrehr, A K IJnjiloy, 
and S. (*olleTt (lion. Secretniyi. 

Fnriiuiig- Mr. Henley read a paixa* on this subject. Ills experience with 
inaimres had lK‘en decidiMll,v profitable, and lie attributed this partly to the 
fact that he had applied different kinds of manures, viz., Thomas 
Phospliab\ then Mineral suiier, followed again by Thomas Phosphate, and 
finally with bone snjier. WIku'i* ho used Mineral super for two years in suc- 
cession on tln» same soil, the second .vt*ar's crop was far from satisfactory. He 
also paid considerable attention to selection of seed, and change of crop: Ids 
practice was to gnny two crops of wheat, then oats, and then leave the land 
out for a year or two. or grow anotlier crop of oats. He fallowed to depth of 
5 inches, or ti inclies: but stubble land not niort* than 4 inches. A few sheep 
should lie kept, to make the most of the stubbU‘ and surplus feed, (especially 
whtM'o dairy (*ows are not kept. Tt was important that overstocking should be 
avoided; his exporimice was that there was more profit to bt' obtained from a 
smaller number of shebp and less risk of loss. This also applied to all sto(‘k. 
Mr. Henley agreed to read paper at Port Elliot (Conference. 


Tatlara, August 16. 

Ihcscnt— .Messrs. AV. E. Fisher (chair). T. Hall, F. Smith, H. Killinier, P. 
Low. 11. E. Hughes, and T. Stanton (Hon. Secretary). 

Roadster Horses— It was decided to ask that the question — What is a road- 
ster liors(* and Iioav to hi’eed it ? be discussed at Congress. 

Journal of Agriculture-- IMemliers wished to know why the usual notes on 
Vegeta bl(* groAVing had l)een omitted of late from the Journal. [Press of other 
work is ;Mr. (puffin’s ansAver. - Ed.] 
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Balaklava, Auflrust 9. 

IMeSf'ut — M ossi’k. a. Manley (ehair^ (i. Kenl, \V. H. 'J’lioinpsun. \V. Sniitli, 
V^^ Tiller, (r. (j. Neville, E. Haiiis, T. A. Thomas. J. \ iviau. and E. M. Sa^re 
(lion. Secretary). 

Ha.\— Mr. Hains initiated discussion on the Ik*sI staj^^e at whi<*Ii to cut 
wheat for iiay. He did not consider the early wlieat as i;ood as the later kinds, 
while the solid straw wheats wvr& of little use for Jiay. He would cut tlie 
crop as soon as the idooui A\as off and iiefon^ any jiraiii was formed. It w is 
not possible to act it at its bt‘st for hay, and yid have* arain in it. Stock kept 
better on iiay cut early than on what might uell i>e < alled straw with a little 
grain in it. Straw after the header was (piite ns(‘l(*ss for fodder: it miglit 
keep it alne. but so would cocky chalT. but horses could not work on it. or 
e\eii keei» healthy. Of oats he had only tried (*ai»e oats for iiay. tliey made 
hay or cocky chaff’. Meudiers were pra<*tically imaiiimons in snijporting 
Mr. Ilams's reiuarksas to time to cut hay, and in condemnati<M) of lioa<>r straw, 
j .Many farmers jiot only in this >^tafo but in other parts oi tin* world mak<‘ a 
prac tice cef fec'ding chalTed header straw with crushed or boihal grain to tlicdr 
wcu'Uing iior.ses. and they will be equally .strong in tlH‘ir oi>inion as to the \alre 
ol header straw as members of this l»ranc*li are in c-ondconiiing it. Ed | 
Opinions were* di\ided cm tin* subject of oats for iiay. .Vlgerians wcae con- 
demned f(»r iiay unless left until fairly ripc‘. Mr. Ut‘id reaped tliem before 
tlnw were' cpiite rijie, then cut the straw at onca* witii tin* mc>wer. and found 
his < (>ws and loo.se stock ate it readily. Memb<*rs gmierally prefcM*red to strip 
the oats and feed the grain with winaiten hay c-hatf instead of using .so much 
cruslicMl or boiled wheat. Mc^Svsrs. Manley and Tliompscui consider (^ape oats 
as gocMl as the best wheat for hay. Tln» lattm* found his slock took r<*adily to 
Clianqtion oats us hay, while* Mr. Vi\ian said hi.s stock did wcdl on Scot *h 
gn*y oafs cut at almost any stage. 


Amyton, Auffust 14. 

Eresont .’Messrs Jos. (Jum (chain. W. Mills. J. K lly. Jas. Clray. T Hum, 
\V. Iluglic‘s. (1. M'headon, S. Thomas. E. Muilett (lion. Scaretaryk and three 
visitors. 

Stoc k (’oinplnints .Mr. Thos. (luni reportcal sudtb n dc*ath of a cm»w. which 
on bt*ing opened showed no sign of anything wrong e.\c*ept tliat tlie caul 
prc'sented a peculiar .spotted appearance. Eows wen* also leportc d to be 
suffering from swellings on the underpart of the jaw, which disciiargc* offensive 
matter when they break. [Stoc'k Inspector will visit the district. Swellings 
should be lanced when ripe, and bathed well with carbolic' .solutiem. Kd. j 

Feeding Farm Stock —Mr. Mills read a pai>er on this subiect to the following 
effect 

We arv living in it jiart of the state whei'e the iviiniall is not tJie liest, and oiir mod 
foi >iock at tunes uf^ very limited. ^Vhei'^ possible tl)e lander and header M\siem i.s . 
sidendid w'ay to pr\>vide good, clean fodder for staick. A great nian.\ tannei.> ijmcrre 
the \ .ihie or good, clean sirH%v, but lie considjered tliat straw gatliered iminedMtely\ifter 
tlic Mtnpj>er in ot great value in f<*eding stock. This hiNt tlnxie or b.nu .\ear> be stacked 
all j^traw available, and found u a great help in tiding liU stock over tlie-e drv tunes. 
A clialfcutter should be on every farm, as all fodder can be if^ed to betcei advantage 
and inth less waste if chaffed. Horses \nll do a lot of v\ork on two parts ot straw and 
one tKUi. of Iiay. If he is in good condition 25 Ih. of this chaff, with 5 li». of bran, will 
enable a horse to do a lar^ amount of work. If bran was u.seil more freeiy wiien the 
foml ia dry and fibrous Uiero would not be so much fatality among -toek. It is a 
good thing to clear sand from horses, and to stop tliat di^aded dij-ease, imjiaction. among 
cuttle, t^pring or well water is more healthy tnan dam Avater; it lias « more relaxative 
tendency. The aow is a machine converting the food site eats into milk, Cliaff and hay 
with bran makes splendid food flor oPws, and they will give a g<Hi<l return if fed and 
milked regularly. 

C’ouslderable (ilscusBloii ensued. Meiuliers were unanimous as to tin* feed- 
ing value of bran. Mr. Kelly wa« not sntlafied with chaffed hay alone for hi.s 
horses; something extra was necessary. Some niemliers preferred chaffed 
straw to wheaten chaff. Bran was generally preferred to pollard. Mr. 

Dray pointed out that unless the binder was used there was too much foreign 
matter in the straw from the wheat paddock. 
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Mount Cambler, Auffust 9. 

Me88rs. W. Mitchell (chair), A. J. Wedd, D. Norman, sen., D. Nor- 
man, jnn.. J. Dyke, T. H. Williams, J. C. Rmvoldt, M. C. Wilson, J. Kennedy, 
T. Kd wards, and K. Lewis (Hon. SecretaiT)* 

:Milk fever— Mr. Edwards pointed out that he was credited with fidvluK 
carbonate of soda for milk fever; it should have been for bloat or blown in 
cattle. 

Lice in Sheep- Mr. Williams reported that lice were again appearing in a 
iiuiii!)er of flocks, particularly in those of small ownei’s. Poor sheep wi*re said 
to be more susceptible, and the season was also blamed, but he was sure even 
poor sheep could be kept clean with a little attention. Whenever owners 
noticed any sheep pulling at their wool they should dip at once. The loss 
in wool alone was serious. He believed in the end they would have to 
resort (Uitirely to the poisonous dips, and with crossbreds to dip them twice 
each year. He was not supposed to advertise any particular dip, but he could 
not help noticing that the sheep dipped in Pooper’s dip w^ere better and fr«^*er 
of vermin than where other dips were used. Other members agreed that it 
seemed to remain effective longer than other makes. The trouble from strag- 
glers which were miss(»d in rough country’, and also from wandering sheep 
from undipped stocks was refer j‘ed to; they frecpiently reinfected sheep that 
had been treated, and wasted the owner's time and money. 


Baroota Whim, Auipust 16. 

Ih'esent — Messrs. F. H. Flugge (chair), C. F. Bessen, A. Spencer, A. HanC' 
burg, and C. W. Hoskin (lion. Secretary). 

Sheep Manure for Wheat Crops— Mr. Flugge reported that whoi’e he had 
drilled in about 40 1T.». per acre of sheep maniiit* with the seed, wheat came 
up strong, and kept mneh fresher than %vheat drilled in at the same time: 
it was cpiite 4 inches higher and was standing the dry weather lietter than the 
other crops. ;Members rei)orted tliat the crops generally were suffering from 
W’ant of rain, and tlie feed was dying off rapidly. 


Mlnlaton, Auffust 9. 

Present — Messrs. T. Brown (chair), W. Honner, E. Correll, Jas.Martin, S. 
Vanstoue, A. McKenzie, J. Anderson, R. G. Newbold, Jas. McKenzie, (Hon. 
Secretary), and one visitor. 

Drill-ploughs — Mr. Newbold read a short paper on the advantages of the drill- 
plough, especially for farmers having light or scrub lands. In many cases on 
such land there is a lot of small bti.sh and rubbish that must he cleared away 
before an ordinary drill can be used, but with the drill-plough the clearing 
for the ordinary stump plough i.s sufficient. In loose fine land crops put in 
with the drill-plough are as good as those put In with the ordinary seed-drill, 
but not so on stiff hard soils. It is undoubtedly a great labour saver; starting 
with a six-furrow plough about the middle of April you can on clean land 
get in about 300 acres by the end of May. The time aend labour taken in drilling 
is all saved. Then again, if the stubble has not been well burnt there is no 
necessity to clear it before sowing with the drill-plough. On fallow land 
that has any rubbish on it ploughing or 6carji;fying is necessary before using the 
ordinary drill, whereas the other machine does all the work at one operation. 
Then the drill-plough scatters the seed somewhat instead of crowding It in rows; 
this he thought w^as an advantage. He considered the naachlne one of the 
greatest labour-saving Implements brought before the fanners of late years. 
An additional advantage was the lesser outlay and the saving of wear and tear. 
The drill attachment can be quickly removed, and the plough used for ordinary 
purposes. Most members agreed that the drlU-plough did good work, and 
saved a lot of labour in rough, stony, or stumpy ground, but on fallow Utxid 
opinions were divided as to its. merits. In reply to question, Mr. Newbold 
said he found the seed germinated quicker where it was put in with the drill- 
plough, and was not so likely to malt 
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Swan Reach, August 16. 

MesKi-H. K. F. Bn-clit (chair), F. VV. Heckcr. J. L. Baker. J. G. 
Arnold, I». llowo, K. J. Harris (Hon. Socrotaryi, and two visitors. 

Fallowin;^" — Tlio Cliairinan road a papor on this subject. He advocated 
fallowing: as soon as possll)le after finlsUiu>r s<M‘din<r operations, work the 
land down line with the cultivator, and ko over it after eveO" rain. Put In 
the seed with the drill and about 50 TT». mineral super i)er acre. If possible 
chanjre rlie set d everj* year: on santly land sow seed from clay or bla(*k soils. 
Hart's linpt*rial, Early l*ara, and Steiiiwedel. were amonj^ the best kinds 
to lurow in this district. Mr. tlecker ajrreed that where wheat was the main 
croi) fallowinjr was necessary. He had known jrood (*roi)s to be grown on the 
Murray Flats on well worked fallow, while the wheat on tlie unfallowed land 
lunl been a complete faibire. (hi sandy land in<‘iined to drift, Mr. .T. L. Baker 
ath'ised sou ing melons and sorghum on the fallow. Mr. F. H. Bakcu* stated 
lie hjid kt*i>t from drifting a large sand hill that he fallowed, by working It 
oeiasionally with the <lise cultivator. 

.Melon Hrowing - .Mr. J. F. Baker read a paper on this subject. In this 
locality tlie best Avay to grow melons and similar plants without irrigation, 
was to sek t*t a deep sandy i»atch on the south-east side of a sand hill, and 
well away from scrub and brush. laind likely to drift should not be .selected. 
Fallow tlie land in June, and keep it well w<»rked to destroy the rubbish and 
eonservo tlie moisture. Fence and wireiiet the pateh and sow seed about il 
inches deep, as so<m as tlie land begins to get warm. Do not put manure in 
witli the s4hhI, but a good dressing fallowed in in June will be beneficial. Put 
tliree seeds in each hole and make the holes about 10 feet apart: only allow one 
or two iilaiits to grow at each spot. He ha<l grown melons among his trees find 
vines lor seven years In succession, and had good results. DcHJp ploughing 
and thorough working was necessary. In the orchard the melon plants helped 
to keep the sand from drifting in the summer time. Seed could be sown as 
late as Dect'Uiber, if good summer rains are experienced, but from the middle 
of August to the middle of Sei>teml>ei* was the most reliable time for sowing. 
It may b<* m*co8sary to pollenate the female flowers to .secure tlie fruits set- 
ting. but this is a very simple operation. A few pegs driven in the ground 
will help to prevent the vines being blown about. Mr. Hecker said he found 
that a good plan for getting the i>lants to start early was to sow the seeds 
in a small hollow, and cover with glass until danger of frost is over. 


Forster, August 12. 

Pr(*st*iit — Messrs. E. Schemscher (chair), W. Johns. J. Johns, S. Retallack, J. 
Johns, F. Johns, F. Towlll, Jno. .lohns, (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Stable Manure — Mr. A. Johns rea<l a paper on this subject. He considered 
the best way to utilise the manure about the farm was to rot it in a pit. 
Make a pit about 12 feet by 10 feet bj*^ about r> feet in depth, in a depression 
where the water will drain into it. Cart the waste from the old chaff sheds, 
and other litter, and put a good layer In the bottom, then add any fowl manuie, 
ashes, and other material that will decay. Cart in the stable manure from 
time to time, and let it all remain in the pit through the summer. By the 
autumn the manure shotild be all rotted, and seeds of weeds will hare been 
destroyed. The application of well rotted manure will glv*» good i-esults. 


Mount Pleasant, August 8. 

Present— Messrs. F. Thomson (chair), P, Miller, J. F. Miller, B. Godfree, 
V. Tapscott, and H. A. Giles (Hon. Secwtary), 

Business— Mr. Godfree reported that some wheat drilled in with super was 
coming up very badly. The manure was apparently of little value. Stock 
wew reported to be doing well, but wheat crops are coming on very slowly, 
and Irregularly. The Hon. Secretary stated that his crop of horse beans was 
doing better than any of his grain crops. 
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Mannum, Auffust 15. 

Pivs<‘nt--Mt‘ssrs. J. (». Tiviss (<*hair), E. A. Rainm, F. E. Schuetze, II. Heid- 
riuli. It. r. Scott, J. (5. LiMiKer. A. Faoliummi, J. W. Walker, J. H. Wlllielm, 
J. L. Scott. J. W. Haby, J. A. Schulze, aiul W. G. Wilson (Hon. Secretary^. 

Mariam Grass— A lon>? discussion took place on the possibility of Marram 
j^rass ;• rowing successfully on the drift sands around Mannum. Several niem- 
liers intimated their intention of trying some experiments if the roots could he 
se<‘urcd at a reasomihle price. 

Salthush — Mr. Walker tahle<l sample of cret'ping saltbush from the river 
tlats. (’attic, sheep, and i)igs ate it readily and did well on it. 

Macaroni Wheats — The (’liairman read article from an American 
j»apcr on :Ma(‘aroni wheats. Members wished to know whether the wheat 
(*onld he pi’ocured in Adelaide, as they would like to give it a trial next season. 
I As there are a scoit^ of so-called Macaroni wheats it Is impossible to answer 
question without more information. — Ed.] 

Manures- (’onsiderahle discussion took i)laee on the value of tin* difftutmt 
kinds of ])hosphati<‘ manures. 

Rureau Meetings- It was ilecided that in future each inembei* should take 
it in turn to open discusion or read a paper. 


Ardrossan, August 16. 

IMvsent — Messrs. G. J. Freeman (chair), C. Cane, C. Dinham, R. Dlnham, 
<T, Woods, ,1. Henderson, J. Carnish, E. Bowman, and N. Opie (Hon. Secretary). 

Breeding and Raising Stock~Mr. C. Dinhajn read a paper on this subject 
to the following effect: — 

No su]>ject is of ga*eater importance to the farmer, even if be rears only one cc»lt each 
year this wh'oiidd be of the bwt possible. Every farmer can by observation and .ni<lg* 
inent steHihilj iniiprove the (luahty of hi« slioc^k. 'Jliere is no <daRs of Avork iliai luMhiv 
arc called ii})on to perform that ha.« not its pecuiliar requirements. It ik there! ore 
nece^^aly foil' the breeder to decide beforehand what clasw of aniinaJ lie mteiKU ii> la se 
If for market he must kmnv the requirements of the markets acces^'able tP him. and 
aim to inoduce liie c4ahS of aiumal likely to find a ready oale at remiuieraUve i>rice He 
must iiluays remember tliat the best stock jure oiieap^t. It costs no inoie to ieed i.nd 
shelter a good Jior‘<e than jc does a “wcrufb.** while it take® less to keep him in condi- 
tion. His niove'inent is alw'ays smoother and steadier for the saane rate of ei>eed, his 
trnqier is genemllv belter, his pluck and energy none tlie le«B, and if it is ne<e>sary 
to pul him into the market be co-nunauds a Iiettei' price. Tlie ser\*ice of a stallion 
known to f>e of gokxi', generous blood, and posse.s8ing adeijuate po-w^ers of traitsmission, 
must, ot coui*;^', voh^ uiore than an inferior horse; and tJie'r''e must W «i d.im adajiied 
to ])r»)(ln<e .1 fo(.il of the best type. The “'pcnny-wise-)Xvund-foio‘lisli'' pfdicj of reiusing 
10 avdil one's self of suic'h in everj^vhere apparent. Taking it for granted, tlien, that 
tin- best 111 tins <'a»e is always the ohea^icst, that the liner and purer the lior^^e < an bi' 
then it remains to consider soirne wilient jioints: — 

(1) . lieieditary tendencies to lie guarded againat. A caution most needful to be in- 
sisted upon is that rekiling to tiansniiatsion ol disease. 

(2) Often mares at an adA^anceil age, too stiff, too Aveak, too silow for wwk, are ttimed 
to account for breeding, and the reeult is a weMc foal, laming thrift and spirit. 

(3) . Choose a vigoroux siUiillibin, free from blemishes, malformations, and hereditary 
taints, and a mare middleaged and vigorous. No mare should be used for breeding till 
four years of age. 

(4) . If the inaie is defi<5ient in any point the horse should be full or dominant m that, 
or vice versa. 

(5) . The mare should be proportionately as large tlie hoi*se. 

A f<iv mam )K)'iritK of a good horse may be mentioned. to 

judge him from the ground; a gKXid eet of feet and log>, mce 

i'lean, Hat Iwme, and tine hair. A nice straiglit idioulder for a draught 

horse i> best, as they are more likely to be stanch, as the aoMar does n<n droA^' 
uji so teadily. I like a horf-e’s legs vipell on the oufeaide of his body, ribs well siimng. 
full in the loin, w^ell ribbcal up, Avath lota of length in the rump, and a siiort back. 
A mare Khould be heavier behind than in forequartePB. A dtean' with a clean head 
and neck and fim* wither is far more likely to breed a good walking horse, and this is 
one of the mam pulnts of any breed. Look out for good tem}>er in botli <laiii and sii’e. 
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Eudundaf August 18. 

Present — Messrs. .J. von Bert ouch (chair), A. E. (roslin^, H. I). Wiel, E. .1. 
Ptitzner, J. Lainpard, (’. Pfeiffer, W. F. Sieber. W. F. Krmnund, J. A Pliizner, 
J. II. Walter, W. H. Marshall (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Sal1i)ush'- Question was asked as to best time to j^ather saltbush seed and 
the i>est time to plant. Members desire information of other Branches on tl)e 
subje<t. 

Manuring tireen Fro] is -Members wish to know whether broadcasting ma- 
nure ovtM* a green croj>. such as barley, after cutting, would have a beneticial 
i*ffect. {This wouhl largely depend uimui the rain, and also uimn the kind of man- 
ure. If readily s<»luble manun^s were applied and sufficient rain falls to di.ssolv€ 
and carry the fertilizer to the roots of the plant, there would be an increase 
in the eroj>,— Ed. j 

Sorghum— In reply to question imunbers expressed the opinion that 4 Ib. to 
i; tb. of Sorghum seed per acre was sufficient to sow with the drill. 

Poultry Farming and Marketing of Eggs and Boultry — Mr. ,1. von Bertouch 
read t»a]ier on this subjcet to the following effect; — 

I'oiiHulerahle i.»ntro%erHV exints aUjiUt twiyable poultiy ifti’ining .md .i> to liie 
j»a\iible branc'h. I cijusider egg production will, with eyi^tenidtic iikuiagenieut in .i 
fciiot^Jile pay better tlian raising (loultry for exi>ort or table pai-ji'ose^. Fannerfi 

should jni]ir(Ae their j»oultJ\\, firstly, by introducing anmiaJly pure bred r<x>steis of the 
most approied eiig*la> iii^jj kinds, .sucli ;is Minwcas, lx?ghoriis (white «ti brown i. AVyaii- 
dk.ttx's, Black Onnngton^, or Plynnouth Hocks; tlie tluree latter arc good, all-iound 
iiiilit> suits, vuit.ihle tor talile piiitiH>»(‘H as well at, for hiving. As y<,ui cannot hatcri 
•<»nl\ liens it ajiiaviis to me tlnit the l>est plan is to hived fi‘oin pure ot tne iiest 

laving kiiids, aii<l everv ,*,econd vear introiluce one or inoix* ol the utility kind", crohb- 
mg s«> ,i>s not to produce birds t(K) motley in apixarance, and sel' out ^dl • fiexerels 
at ai< (Ui four m uiths old. l>o not ktvp tiieni untd lull grown, for it will not jKiy to 
di> f-o. It H.'isW abtuu 5d per dozen to tinxluee eggs. ibrds u]> to jour im ndi" ohl 
will c<Kt abuit })d. each to jirodm-e, and every biid vvdl 4 a .mmi’ from tlie time 
fU coming to matairP.v if aJl teed Juus U> be bought. In niv tahulatioii ohuh i- ma<le 
on the M ale ol .‘UKt bads on tJie farm, keipt in flocks of not exceeding 00 in ea^ ti Daige 
ilnclo* will not <1<» well), due till'owance has b<*en made for co^t ot tfsxL nettni;: icrice- 
licaising, inieivM 4Ui capital invested, rent of land, and 10, per week lor hiliom'. 1 he 
average of tlie lading hiids should lie at least 10 dozen t»«g|gs jier hen {K^r >eai. %vlaoh 
at Od i»er dozen will give 7 0 |>er hen gro^ iwults. Xet res^dts will vary at cording 
t») care and atteiitnm lie^Towed on the bmls and their fetwhng and tlie tiiiie oj ‘elling 
eggs. In tli<» late spring liens shlould be ke»])t apart from n>osteJS. as to juMduce 
interiile tws, which should Ik* preseiwed -until Manch. April, or May. to oldain 'neticr 
)irict*.s. Kvery poultiy farmer should make prmision ior siiiimner greenfeed i *r his 
buds by growing kale, hr(»iul4eaf mustard, raix*, mangolds, jiuvine. (Jti. It .s ahsnlutel.v 
nivcssarv' to keej* all house*? and pens tlrorouglilv clean; liie (ti'o'pping'' uviiicii aie woi*tji 
fjom ,t’2 to ct'4 i>er ton as manure, acx.*ordin« to manner ol tiealinent i must h'^ i leaner! 
<’ut lrt*<iuentlv', not less than twice everv week. All roosting house" 11111 -: in* \viincwM"}ie(t 
often lo juwent or extenmnate tick and other vermin. 1 have touml the folh-Aing 
limtwash to act iK*rfe<*vlY, viz.: — To 7 Iti. of fre.sh lane add two tahlesi>oontuls c.ich ot 
oarbo-lic acid ami tloivcis of sultnhur; Uien pour ahtwit 4 gallons of hmling wa.ei oii. ,in<| 
appl> freely while warm. Drinking troughs must be kept clean, ami iivsh vvaier given 
t w n-e daily in e-umnier. IXi not allow it to become sundiaited, or veur bird" w dl sbile • 
irom ibanboea. Add alK«it one tahle«jKMmful tri Dougla.s .Mixture to each 'i**'i*t ol 
■water. Make dust baths of aslie« and road dust. The addition or Kulj*hur to it is 
htiiehcial. It is immirtant to ammge loosting houses .s/o as to be free ot diaugiit 
Di*K*iiMKl birds iiMist he isiolated and kept in shritered jdaces. 

Hitheito iiouUry and eggs have l>een marketed in a manner not "atiNkicioiv 10 ihc 
pi odtuei's. The faaik lies in a great measiwe witii themiseilv’'es tlirmigh un"V sicMiatK 
management, wirelesMies^? ax to mo<le of forwarding, and inattention tK> grading both 
birtb and eggs. Portxm of the blame imiat be attributed to tlie invKluoe deix'tw, tlie 
middlemen, and Kilesmen, wiio simply dispose of birds and -egg^ as fonvar<led hv their 
clients, who in many ca-ses are ignorant as to the best way to market tJieir pro<luctb. 
Steijs should be taken to sescniiv to the p(roducer fair value for hi" au’oducts, and to 
enwuiage the development of the ixnultry indnstiy. In the tiix instamv. live binb 
sliould m* graded a» to size and qiianty b^'ore marketing, and both li\x* and dressed i>oul- 
try should Iw sold by weight. Eggs should be fwld by weight msletid of by tlie dozen, 
and l)e graded aa to colour and size before being put on the market. iurkevs arc 
geiierall-y sold b.v weight. AVhy are gee%«, ducks, and fowls not siniilfirlv dealt ’ tJiV 
Httitcbciw retail meat by the pound, and* there is no I'eaeonable i'uuse why all ^xmltry, 
live -or dreased, and eg^ cannot be dealt in Itowise. If ggs weiv sold by weight the 
prc(lucer tji large and gHwid quality ^ggs will have isutisfaction in receiving jiroiiev benefit ^ 
for extra attention and feeding, and be encouraged t-o continue, while the man wl/h 
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iiMrkfts mimII \\’o»uil<l be encouraged' to nuprove the atocsk he htt^‘, aiwl t'oi]o%v the 
inetliods \jd‘ more sueeej-ritul prodiuioecv. Storekeepers may hrtjt object to the introduc- 
tion ot the !^^Nteln; but J think their objection could soon be ON’eixoane. The store- 
keeper or haAvker can readily grade the eggs, and better results wuld accrue in i^aJTza- 
ti<ui. ami iiniireLtly tJie producer be beniehted. The stiong pouiltry assooiation^p m the 
city siioukl iinbiiie to impress muon the iiroduce saletainen the necessity and advamagee 
in ViMliAitioii of iptJiiiltry in-oduicb*, as mentioned, and 1 think it only recpurew the appro- 
val (.‘f <ht> wholesale salesunen to aecomplisli the desirable I'esult. l>enniaik and otlier 
large prodnc-inig countries buy and sell tlie poultry products by weight, and give satis- 
iadion and lair value to Iwith buyers and sellers. 1 trust that all Agninilturuii Buieaux 
will cniwider tliis matter, and coinibine to bring pressure to bear m the proper quarters 
bi'ing a moi’e satisfactorj' state of things about. 


Pyap, August 13. 

Pivseiit- Messrs. W. (\ Rogers (chair), K. Robinson. (4. F. Napier, J. Bowes, 
ti. H. Mills. A. J. Brock lehurst. and B. T. H. Fox (Hon. Secretary). 

Drying Raisins and Fiirrants — Mr. Bowes read a short jiaper on this subject. 
Mr. Broekleliiirst also gave his experience in drjing fruit. It was not advis- 
able to leave the fruit on the vine until too ripe, as if this were done it was not 
possible to i»roduce the tine amlH*r coloured sample desired. In sulplnulng, he 
suggested using tar Instead of oil on the sulphur frame, which should always 
be provldtd with a venthole to facilitate Ignition. When the sulphur Is 
ignited tlie hole should be closed at once. Fruit should not be exposed to the 
sun for too long a time; when nearly dry stack the trays on the drying ground, 
as by this method a more i)llable sample is produced. He favoured the 
Pennant Hill apricot for drying and for can*ylng, and would prune them in 
inucli the same way as the peach. 


Cradock, Augrust 16. 

Present — Messrs. R. Ruddock (chair), P. Gillick, A. N. Graham, H. Haggerty, 
W. J. Glas.son, W. Symons, A. E. Clarke, J. Turner, and J, H. Undo (Hon. 
Secretary). 

fk^ason — The Chairman remarked on the deplorable condition of the district. 
It was admitted that the weather of the next week or ten days would decide 
whether they were to experience another failure. The question of allowing 
the branch to go into re(*ess for a time until things improved was discussed, 
but il was decided to leave* the matter in the Hon. SecPt*tary's hands. 


Saddleworth, August 16. 

Present— -Messrs. J. H. Frost (chair). D. H. Adams. G. Benger, J. P. Daley, 
W. Hannaford, W. E. Leeder, F. Plant, F. Plueckhalm. J. Scales, F. Waddy, 
and F. Coleman (Hon. Secretary). 

Short and long Strains of Fencing — One member asked why the wires In 
short strains could not be kept as tight as in longer ones. It was thought to 
be due to the giving back or slackening of the wires at the strainers, and 
to overstretching and consequently weakening of the wires in a short strain. 
Strain lengths of about 5 chains are usually adopted. 

Cultivation of Fallow— Shallow cultivation was generally favoured. Some 
cultivate deeper the second time, and go in about 3 inches to kill well rooted 
weeds. For working fallow the ordinary, or the Sohrapeh or Traeger scari- 
fier is favoured; for shallow cultivation rather than cleaning fallow the 
American spring tooth cultivators have proved useful. 

Salt fbr Cattle-— Rock salt was strongly approved, also a mixture of 20 th. 
salt i IT), sulphate of iron, and 20 Ih. honemeal in a trough for the stock 
to lick when they choose. This tonic will prevent cattle becoming stiff in the 
Joints. Mr. Pluecklialm found that ordinary domestic salt sprinkled on the 
hay in layers when being stocked improved the hay. 
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Murray Bridge, August 15. 

Present — Messrs. U. Edwards (ehair), W. Schubert, J. Cowan, neinrK*h 
Schubert, W. Wundersitz, B. T. E. .laensch, J. U. Neumann, Herman S(*hubert, 
W. Lehmann (Hon. SeiTelary), and two visitors. 

Reclaim ing Swamp l..ands— Discussion took place on question of reclama- 
tion of the local commouai?e swamp. Members are greatly impressed witli 
the results secured by Messrs. :Mori)hett at Woods Point, and a motion favour- 
ing the local District Council raising money to reclaim the swamp under ti c . 
control was moved by Mr. W. Schutiert. It was stated that £.3(M> would com- 
plete an embankment already started amT would reclaim a considerable area 
of land which could let out in small blocks. Ol)je(;tions were raised by 
some members to the proposal, and the motion was carried by a majority of 


Koolunsra, AufiTUSt 14. 

Present- Messrs. T. B. Buteher (chair), ,1. Button, J. Sandow. C. .Tos*% J. W. 
Atkinson, W. T. (\M»per, W. Aimger, T. Ere<*man, J. Butterfield, R. I.awry, .T. 
i\‘ngilly, J. C. Noack (Hon. Secretxiryi, and one visitor. 

(>ueslon Box Night— Q. Is it possible to exterminate fowl tick from a poultry 
yard? A. Yes, by burning roosts and other infested material. The tick can be 
Ktq)t In che<*k by various miM^us. Q. What can be done to increase the 
interest of our meetings? A. Draw up a programme for some mmuhs in ad- 
A.mce and have a laiptu* or special .subject for discussion at each luci^ting. Q. 
M’hnt will <*ure sore teala in cotvs? A. Lard and oil, vaseline, bluestone and 
lard, brandy and lard applied to the sores. Q. Effect of drilling manure first 
and broadcasting seed afterwards? A. Many tbougbt the wheat would not 
reap so much bem^tlt from the manure as if both were drilled in together. 
One member thought there would Ih* lfts.s danger of the st^ed malting. Q. 
The opinion of members of wood ashes as condition powder for sto<‘lv? A. 
Not tried: Avill Editor answer. {Study the Journal: there have been se\eral 
refert'iices lately to the value of wood aslies and eharcoal for stock, es])eclally 
pigs. — Ed. I Q. What is the right time to top gnmtr(H*a? A. July or August, 
(i. Which is iKJtter, shallow or deep ploughing to clean tlie huid? A. Shallow 
idonghing, Q. In what state is the poison weed most deadly to sheep and 
<*attle? A, When mau-ly ripe beriles are on the plants it will kill in a few 
hours. Instances wiM*e cited to prove this. Q. Is there a known remedy for 
the poison weed? [What is this poison weed? In different districts different 
plants are called “Poison weed.'*— Ed. 1 Q. What class of draught horse is most 
suitable for all puiposes on the farm? There was considerable difference of 
opbiion on this i>oint. For general purpose a medium or moderately heavy 
draught was preferred; the heavy draught being (*ondenmed for this district. 
(}. Is it desirable to liccm*e or tax stallions? A. Members were of opinion that 
licensing 'i^as scarcely workable and would not tend to improve the breed of 
horses. 


Caltowle, August 18. 

Present— Messrs. N. Hewett (chair). J. U. Lehmann, J. A. Both. C. Jettner, 
L. Uraham, J. Potter, A. Kerr, A. McCaliuin, J. McCallum, A, McDonald, G. 
Petatz, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary). 

Woolclassing— A class Is being formed In this district under the auspices of 
the Bureau, Mr. Geo. Jeffrey, Wool Instructor to the School of Mines, taking 
charge. 

Bui'eau Meetings— Mr. Hewitt called attention to proposal of Fort Pirie 
Branch that postcaiHl notices should be omitted, and a legular programme of 
meetings drawn up Instead. He did not think the proposal would work satls- 
factorl^?'. Mr. McDonald thought the postcards almost a necessary reminder 
uf date meetings and subject for discussion. It was suggested that members 
Hliould be bound to attend at least six meetings during the year; also that 
If any member, absent from one meeting without valid excuse should not be 
present at the next, hte name should be struck elf the roll. 
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Wilson, AufiTUSt 16. 

rrt‘Sv^‘at Messrs. W. H. Neal (oliair>, T. Barnes. W. li. Neal. Juii., H. J’. 
Njideliauni, .J. Nelson, H. Ward, P. Sexton, A. Smith (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor 

StorK < ’t»ini>laints— Several questions asked through the question box M'eie 
answ ♦ led l>.v the Inspector of Stock. Q. What is the cause of flow of water 
form a li<»rse‘s mouth; occasionally there is (iiilte a stream of water; the 
annuals appear in good health, and the eyes are bright. A. Probably water- 
biasii due to derangement of the digestive organ. It is ex<‘eediugly ditfi<‘ult 
to treat, and results are uncertuin; a tonic <*onsisting of a handful of a mixture 
of sab and sulphate of iron, (10 of salt to 1 of Iron), given in tlie f(‘ed tlirce 
times a week may l)e l)eneficial. Q. What are the usual first symptoms of water 
ti'ouble in horses. A. Symptoms vary considerably: general uneasiness, and 
“<-oliey’‘ pains arc often indications of bladder troubles. Q. Some cattle in 
this disiriet have rough iiatches on the skin: the hair <*omes (jff. and the hi('e 
is rouph and ridged like a blister or blotched brand. What is the causi^? A. 
Th(^ .animals are most probably suffering from presence of minute parasitf‘s 
in the skill which can be got rid of by washing the atfe<*ted i)aris daily with 
soft soap and water, to which a few drops of carbolic acid base b(‘en added. 
Mcndiers were not satisfied with the reply re •*Waterbrash.“ and desire the ex- 
peri(mces of other members. 


Belalr, August 16. 

Present— Messrs. O. H. Nootnagel (chair), G. Rossini, II. Halstead, .7. Hal- 
stead, Bartlett, and G. H. Laffer (Hon. Secretary). 

Spraying for Oodlin Moth — A lengthy discussion took place on this subji ct. 
Mr. Rossini stated that he intended to give spi’aying a thorough trial tins 
year. Mr. Laffer considered it imperative to start spraying as soon as the 
petals of The flowers commenced to fall, and advised giving two sprayings 
within ten days, as some of the early maturing apt>les grew so rai>ldly tliat the 
calyx quickly closed. Two early sprayings were in his opinion most essen- 
tial as it \\as not always possible to give all the fruit tlmt will set a coating 
of spray the first time. Last s»t»ason a row of Rome Beauty apples, one of the 
latest \arieties to flower, only received the second and third sprayings, and 
there was full.>’ four times a.s much infested fruit on tliese trees as on the 
tre(*s in the rows on either side which received two early sprayings. 

Closing Branch— Owing to the apathy displayed !)y members It was decided 
to close tljc Branch. 


Anffaston, Aufirust 9. 

Present — Messrs. W. Sibley (chair), A. Friend, A. 8ibley, F. Thorne, J. H. 
Snell, J. Vaugltan, 8. O. Smith. F. Salter, R. Player, A. Salter, and E. S. 
Mattlie>vs (Hon. Secretary). 

Bureau I’oiifereiice. — It was decided to hold a conference of Bureaux at 
Augaston on November r> and 0. Members of surrounding branches are Invited 
to assist in making the Conference a success. 


Norton’s Summit, Auirust 23. 

Present— Messrs. J. Jenniugs (chair), J. Hank, J. Pellew. Alex. Smith, C* 
W. Giles, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch.— Some discussion took plac*e on the difficulty experienced In 
securing the attendance of members at the meetings of the Bureau, and it was 
decided to make an effort to reorganise. Matters were left In hands of Mr. Alex« 
Smith, who undertook to secure the services of gentlemen as members who 
would be prepared to attend the meetings and help to make the Branch a 
success. Messrs. J. Jennings and J. Pellew tendered their resignations, and 
a hearty ^ote of thanks was acH^orded to Mr. Jennings for his services since 
the inception of the Branch. 
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Crystal Bropk, Augrust 16. 

P]*f\sent — Messrs. .T. C. Symons (chair), W. Hamlyn, A. Miell, R. Pa\y. NV. 
Hutchison, r. Pavy, (^. T>avidson, B. Weston, W. J. Venning, G. M. Davidson, 
W. ^iorrisli. jnn., ami F. S. Koon (Hon. Secretary). 

Gffieers- Messrs. K. Pavy, W. Hamlyn, and .7. C. Symons were ele< te(l ( lialr- 
man, Vice-riiairman. and Hon. Secretary respe(*tively. 

The Advantages of Rural Tdfe.— Mr. .T. C. Symons read a paper on this sub- 
ject to the following efi’ect: 

Tliiit there was a continued drift df iK>[Milatdon from the country t<> the t »wn was 
one oif the saddest fac-ts of present day civilization. It was sad, Invaii.-e *4 tlie over* 
whelnim^f evidence that it tended to the ^y8i<«il and moral deteri 01*3 1 ion ui the race 
The (juestion naturally foivan^ it^self under their notice was, “M'h\ are «mr young 
men migiating to tlie towns? ' The usiwil answers wei^—^^h order hoiu’- labour, 
better pay, more amuftieuienifl, more variety and. change, &c. Aftjsiimiiiir uh.ti the hour- 
are sliorter and the jwo higher in tlie city, there was no question that 10 bmirs work 
in the oomitiy was ]'e*-s trying than 8 hours in a shoo or office; while ix ua^ equally 
c<*rtain that a \oiing man iwild, if ixe choose, save 20' in the countiy lor f \ei'\ lo ' he 
will ^ve in town. Against the city must al^ lie pni the less healthy condituu- and 
greater temiptations that a >oung man meets All those w'ith the Wat interest- ot the 
ooimtT>’ at heart inu<t try to pi'event tliis exodus to the towns. Show the young people 
The giwter mjienonty of cimntr}' Irfe, and make the home attmctive Morie\ ^i>cnt on 
a juano or other musica.l instrument is well aj^eni StK'ial gatiicrmgi- iiino 

<*cnt amiiseuients are provided slwxuld Iv eiK-oumged Eveiy effoit -huuld U* made 
to foster the Jiteraiy tiistes of our young men. It was a matter for regret ili.it nujiiy 
of our leading townsmen give such things as mutual impfiwement t*o<-'ietu‘*. ,in<! t'lub< 
cold shoulder. He *elt that it was a pity that the Austnilian youth devoted 
so much attention to vSiKuniq and ]xliy«ieal am‘u«einents; it was not a favourable 'ugn 
when thousands will ruish to a eruhet or fixitball matcli and only a lew to a 

scientific leotAUv. The tendency'’ in tiie jjcust to ccnti’ahzation had undoirbuNllv iin en* 
tuated tlie ipil he Tvas dealing %vith; and, while it might -^eern like trt-jwivsmg on 
}>alitu«l subjects, he could not help saydng that it Uie (iovernmem would >pend more 
money on well conadered scliemies of watei conservation, sjo as to enable the young 
ixo-ple to establi.sh nrosi-ierous homes on the land, it would be much K*iier i<r the 
oountiy geneiully. The i'onclusdi.Kn (iiey iniust come to was that the tiuuiv welbiie of 
their race reKpiired that the jieople should get back to tlie land, and it will i»,iy tn€ 
State to keep the people in the country, 

Goiislcleriible dlsiqissioii ensued. Mr. Venning contended that when they 
took into consideration llie cost of living and the gre.ater temptations to spend 
money in the city, the wages In the country were relatively luotcr than In 
town. The couiiti’y could offer (luite as good prospects to a young man as the 
town. Mr. Hamlyn agreed with Mr. Venning on this iioint, and urged the 
necessity for farmers endeavonrlng to make country life more attractive. 
Mr. K. Pavy agr*»ed, and thought fanners should pay their i hildreu a small 
wage regularly. Other members spoke of the advantages of couiiiry life, and 
geniTaJly agreed with previous speakers as to the necessity for making greater 
efforts to render life on the farm attractive to the young people. 

Market at Oystal Brook.-”Soine discussion ttK)k place on the prospers of 
establishing a monthly slock and produce market, but decision was adjourned 
until next meeting. 


Bowhlll, Auffust 23. 

Present— ^fessrs. N. P. Norman (chair), E. P. Weyland, F. IT. Baker, S. 
Johnson, J. Waters, J. t.I, Whitfield (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Pinnaroo.- ^Ir. Weyland read an interesting account of three visits h * had 
paid to whafis known as the Pinnaroo district. He was thoroughly saiistied 
that there were large areas of land in this locality well flttetl for agriculture 
and graKlng. Much of the land was heavier and better than tin* stTub lands 
near the river. The tlinlM.*r on the whole was hc^avier. and although he had 
seen referen(*e made to its Inferior appearance, he thought this was due to 
the fact that bush llres had been frequent. After a careful examination of 
the district he believed that the estimated area of four to five hundred 
thousand acres suitable for agriculture and grassing was not an exaggerntf‘d 
one. With a railw^ay he was convinced that a large number of farmers wotild 
secure satisfactory results from their work. 
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iWallala, August 22. 

1‘ivyeiii :M4‘ssrs. (». Alarshman (chair). W. Temby, Tciuby. J. .h^ikins, 
A. F. W ilsoii, .1. Mc<'abe, A. Moody, T. Ne\iin, and two visitors. 

noi-s(‘brev(.ljn;Lr.”-Mr. Nevin read article from Journal of Agriculture on 
tins subjc(*r. Menil>ers were of opinion that shillions should be examined 
lor soundiit ss, and not allowed to seiwe mares unless they pass the exaiulna- 
rioii. Mr. McFabe thought that sutilcient attention was not given to the 
youii;.; iiKUs. 1 hey should be well fed with bran and other nourishing 
food iK'fore l>eiug weaue<l. It was a coniinon practice to turn out young 
loal> on to dry feed too eiirly, the result being they suffered from worms 
and sand, and got stunted. Mr. Churches thought all stallious should be 
re<in'ired u» jiass a veterinary examination; an annual licence fee of £10 
would irnpj-ove the class of stallions travelling. Mr. Temby reported 
That milk had been running from one of his mares for quite a month, but she 
had not yet foaled. She was apparently quite healthy, and feeds well. This 
w;)'' her Hist foal. 


Quorn, August 16. 

Present—Mr. R. Thompson, J. P. (chair), Messrs. J. R. U(»we, J. Cook. K. 
Ilerde. .1. Hrewster, \V. Toll, (I. Walker, J. W. Smith, and A. F. Noll (lion. 
Secn^rary). 

Rainmakiua.“*Mr. Rowe had read an account from a Sydney paper of an 
interview with ]Mr. Wragge on the possibility of inducing fall of rain by 
shooting with Stiger Vortex guns. 

The \'egetal»le Garden. — Mr. Walker read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

*The Vegetable Garden an E*««5ntiaj on every Well-regulated Fariii.—lt luusl bedu*- 
tmctly undei-^tood tl>at in the rcinarkg and wuggestionK in tlu<< nhort i^ipor tlieu* ik no 
idea of growing vegetables for nuirket, but never let vour .sur}>liis go to wa'^te, 
I have otten sold a few when the cM*op had nujitured qiiickca* than re<iune(l lioni" 
use. Aiwa vs lia>e your garden as near 1x> your Jiouse as liecause you tan 

then put ><)ur >[>are niinutecj in mth the hoe at any time. From my own expe-nenee 
I can say tlutt trom 20 to 30 riunuies’ work with my garden fork or iux; 1 *^ a splendid 
saU'Oe Kit <Io\Mi to breakfast with; and, tlicrefoie, we can tind a relish for our ineai 
by w«»rk:ing m the garden, and Uie very w’ork that creatw or gu'e^ the apinHite, pro- 
vide^ siUMctlnng to satisfv it witii. l)o not have your garvlen loo large, unles^ you 

have an dlmnduncH* of water, a Hinall plat, well attended iot, wilil 'oroduce Kutheiem 
for any oadin-aiy' household. (luKise a low-lynig inece of land, where yuiu can ge; 
the water to rim to; br^k the ground up to a gK>od deJ}jtii, adding }dent> of stable 
manure (a httle of the artiticial fei (ilizers, Milled to the jdants want to grow, 
will niish the crop along). A egetables, to be Al, must he giovvii <iuw;kl\, a con- 
tinuous growlii initot be kepi up, for a check, for want of attention with waterpo: 
or hoe. j*^ often disastrcais to the crop, for tlien, I l>elic\e. it is that the pest 
prevalent in gardeiii — blight— takes possoswion, honnetimts nullifying all lalsiur rx- 
ptf'ded. ScHMirely fene® the ground, sink a hole on Uie hit^he^t end with sdoi'ung 
Slides, run out j dough furrows to (Mrry in the wafer Ironn the gimtest area tiie 

Jot<ihly w ill allow ol ; hav^e it su arranged that when the water hole is full the 

surplus will flood your garden, leaving the water in the hole for after use. I 
know stweral |>ei*«jon'- who lollow' a similar practice to the al)ove, and they have 
had 071 ahinulaiue ot vt^.feiable.'y throughout all theitye dry years. 1 can ri*<-oni- 
meud the following lor a diy spell: — ^After you get your plarith established hoe 
well arotiiiid tliein, take your leneing bar and make a hole, .imn 9 to 12 in. deep, * 
Mtle w^ay inmi each plant; by doing the loosened "oil acts as a mulch, and the 
ivfc.ter being jmiui^I in the holes the gi'owing idant receives the full benefit %v’ith 
coniparU.U'^ely no evaporation, because «£ no Iwiked surface; liaked surface mesin^ 
sii.ntod plaTit>, a (d^gubted owner of a dii|gii«?ting crop. Tlu* fact tiiat the medicinal 
veitu. ot i>!ent,v of v'egetableiH far oift^trips tdieir money vuilue slumld l>e a great 
11 ‘cen^iv'e to farmer to hare his vegetable plot. 1 might «ay a great deal 

as to wduit to jilaiit. the time to plant, and the mivdes* of cultivation, but that is 
mctleois, an illiistnited catalogue giving aJl i*uch information can be obtiimed 
tram any -ecd^man, 

Considerulde dimtsiMon ciisue<1. some luemlTcrs dembting tho possibility of 
growing vfgetnblos satisfnctorlly where tl>ey were dependent on such a 
Mihited ruinthll. Mr. Rowe stated that for the past three mouths he had 
been cnUlud (iibbages, but the plants had not to depend solely on the 
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iiatuirtl mill fa II. He eiit g^uttem alouj; the sloi>e of th(‘ fi’oiii the 

catcliment. and set the plants in these* gutti*i*s. and allowed the water to rna 
along tliem. AVheiiever he cut a cabbage he took out the stump and set a 
fresh plant. Tt was not possible to grow vegetables with only the natural 
fall in ??TTr*li iseasons as the present. Mr. t.’ook also gi-ew vegetables; he 
did not look so luiieli at the actual cost of growing them as from the health 
point of view. AVheii proi)eiiy treate<l. a great deal of labour was involved, 
but eomparatlvely little water. Some of the meinb(‘rs stated that with 
average stnisons they could produce a fair (juantity of vegetables, but the 
last few years hnd Ikh*!! so dry that it was (piin* out of the question. 

lonrual of Agriculture.- The ('hairman re<(»mmended meinb4*rs to «tudy 
The .lournal carefully, as he would like them to come piviiarcMl to comment 
on ilie new issue at next meeting. [Very good idea.— Kd. | 


Boothby, August — . 

Pr<‘senr Messrs. .1. T. Whyte celiair), ,1. Hell. K. Chaiilin, A. Hender.son, 
NV. H MelCwan, .1. A. Foulds, II. S. llobinson. A. A. Turnbull (Hon. Ses retary, 
and tuo visitors. 

heat.s.-" Mr. Hell initiated a discussion on tin* best wheats to grow 
m this distri<‘t. He considered Dart’s Imperial one of the i»est. Rattling 
vlaek. VN'hite Tuscan, and Purple Straw als«» bcdiig suitabh*. AH Uiese 
should be put in a*s early as piassibU*. as they arc* slow growers. l*etatz 
Surprise* \\a^ a ver.N good early wheat He liad a cross iietween Rattling 
Jack and \ elvet Pearl, whicli he thought might prove of value here*. 

S(‘ason.“ The rainfall recorded for .seven months has been in. Peed 
is very searc-e, and stock are falling off in condition. Piiless good rain falls 
early, it is doubtful whether many of the crops w ill produce seed. 


Mount Bryan East, Aug-ust 16. 

ITesent - Messrs, A. Pohlner (chair), AV. Hryce*. H. H. Dunstan. (t Ta^h.l^ 
T. Wilks, J. Wilks, E. S. AA^ilks, and J. Homui (Hon. Secretary). 

Glander.s. — Mr. Dunstun wished to know if glanders was a common com- 
plaint of horses in Australia, and if the disease was emitagious. |No authen- 
ticated <*ase of glanders, has lieeii n*corded In Australia. This disease is >ery 
infectious to man and beast, and is regarded as incurable. — Ed.] 

Parrning.— Some discussion took place on the cultivation of the land. The 
Phairman contended that it Avas more profitable to sow newly phmghed land 
tlmn fallow, as the extra feed obtitined when land is not fallowed more than 
made up fur any deticiency In the a*op. The majority of the meinhers wt*re, 
however, in favour of fallowing. Members reported that the steady rains of 
the past week, though recording only about one-third of an Inch, had put 
fresh vigour into the crops and grass, Avhich were beginning to look very 
sickly, owing to the* long spell of dry weather. 


Ren mark* August 21. 

Present— Messrs. E. Taylor (chair), F. S. Wyllie, AA^, .T. AtoflTat, M. R. Geneste, 
J. A. Forde, and F* Cole (Hon, Secretary’). 

Uses of Lime.— The Chairman read paper from Journal of Agriculture ou 
the application of lime, as read by Mr. Malpas at Mount Compass Brandi. 
Some discussion ensued, and Mr. Forde expivssed the opinion that lime 
would not act beneficially on most Renmark soils, as there was an abundance 
of limestone In the lower layers of the soil. IThe presence of limestone in 
the subsoil is not by any means proof that the application of quicklime Avould 
not be beneficial— Ed.] 
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Kan man too, Aufirust 14. 


I*ivsoiii Messrs. T. Hair, J.r. (clialr), J. Mullins, P. Lewis, T. Hawthorne, 
F. LoliinaiiiK W. <;. .Mills, anti F. Li^iinann (Hon. Secretary). 

]>ifrs.--Mr. W. <t. Mills read a paper on this subject to the following 

olToct:- - 


Tlif I Mg IS aintily (leKoi'ibed by the Irishman as the gentltenian that pays the rent 
He j.roj)(x-eii lo sho\\ that not only c*owl<l lie be niaxle to pay the rent on a small 
furni. but also lo iiiamuv and cultivate a paa*t of such farm. To make use of the 
pig’s V'clMniown '»TOi)»enHit,> for rooting up the gixmnd he would have movabit’ 
et>e‘ {)ii v. iieeN - wooden wheels, not more than 1 ft. in diameter being preferable. 
Tlic stye should be jjio])er]y iTJofed with galvanized iron, the floior boarded, and u 
hinged door, bolting outside, ]»rovided. A number of pig-proof hurdles null also 
be ro(iiiired; tor a feu’ three good liiiir<ll'es will faiflice, but the more you can 
roaide the better. A tj’ough or two fo'r feeding purfiones ndll also be required 
. to eullivate >our garden, drive the pig into the bolt the door, and wheel 
it^ to tl'c idac^e you want broken up; put up the .hurdles, ajid let the pig out. 
M’hen lie Inus cultivated the gmund in.«nde the huirdle pen him up and .sliift quarter* 
ag<'in. In this wa> the garden, lucerne piateh, or mangolds, i^eas, or other green 
siufi, can I VC utilized to the best advantage. With the addition ot a little c-orn 
ami ^lops the pig will quickly make gOod ba{‘on. By this plan tbe land is broken 
up and manured, the crop gathered wilhout any trouble, there i.-? no smefll or un* 
pie?..'“autno‘^s about the jug, and* there is a decided profit from the animal. He 
b(-]ic\erl ii i>(\«MbIc‘ to adopt this principle on a small *'anu with a number of pigs 
and with better results than the usual style. Figs kept in a fixed sty or small 
yjiro m the winter get vorv dirty, the surroundings are ojit to become olfensive. and 
one does not <‘ai’e to have anything to do with them. On the other hand, if 
allovcri at large (111 « small farm tliey are always up to some mis-c-lnef; it may 
lot* crop, or the haystack that suffers, to say nothing of eggs and 
o.hcr tilings they will eat. The Berkshire was the breed most generally favoured 
jH tills <iistrict, and there was no question tiiat this preference wa- justified. He 
j bacon, is hardy, gi'otv«s quickly, and is as good a “rooter” as any other 
VWnle it^d was an important item, there was no getting awav from the fact that 
aJi yow tmling will not convert a mongrel into a wedl-bred animal. The pig must 

doubt that their dimate and country 
jugbreeding, and the amount of profit derivable from pigs will 
rti 'proportion to the amount of feed tlie tnrmer can grow 

fi ^ had bacon factories and buyers at their doors, and ho wan 

confident they could increase the production of pork producte one hundredfold. 


A lengthy discussion ensued. Mr. Mills was of opinion that jilg-breedlng 
and fattening for ba(‘ou curing should not be combined by tin* one man. but 
members differed on this point. In ‘discussing tlie protection of the young 
pigs at faiTowdiig tirne, Mr. Hair, stated that he alivuys ran a bar on the inside 
or the sty, a little distance from the wall on the three sides; this provided a 
means of escape for the young ones. He had noticed that the mother usually 
Killed thp young pigs by jamming them against the Avails of the sty. 


Hartley p August 15. 

Present - Messrs. W. Kleiike (chair), .7. Stanton. A. Jaensch, W. Brook, .7. 
Jaeiisch. Ivutzer, T. Jaensch, A. Stein, B. Wundersltz (Hon. Secretary). 

Gnltivation of Mangolds. — Discussion on this subject todk place. Mangolds 
were considered a jirolitable crop to gi*ow where there is a fair rainfall and 
suitable soil. They Avere excellent for pigs as well as for milk cows. The 
land should be deeply Avorked, thoroughly pulverized, and made as leAel as 
possible. Mr. Stanton stated that on land that had been flooded he had grown 
mangolds 4 ft. in length; 3 Hk of seed per acre was sufficient to soaa’. They 
would do well on land too salt for wheat. 

Officers.— The retiring officers were thanked for their services. Messrs. 
M. Klenke. W. Brook, and A. Stein were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Dates of Meetings.— Members did not approve of publication of dates of 
meetings in the Journal, as when meeting is held during the flrst week of the 
month the members do not receive the Journals in time. They thought it 
would be better to publish dates of meetings for the year, and only in one 
issue of the Journal. [This can be discussed at Officers' Conference.—Bd.] 
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Carrieton. AufirustZI. 

Present — Messrs. W. 4. Gleeson (chair), M. Manning. O. Hall. .1. W. 
Oogan, O. Martin, J. W. Bock (Hon. Secretary h 
Business. -The Ohairinan gave a short report on (he work done by the 
Branch during the past year. The severity of the pajst few seasons had 
been ex(*eptionally trying to all, and the work of tho Branch had naturally 
been hampered. He hoped, iiowever, that with a return of better seasons 
they would be able to do more than of late. Messrs, tileeson and Bock were 
thanked for their service's, and re-elected (‘hairiuan and Hon. Secretiiry re 
spectivcly. 


Davenport, Augrust 14. 

Present Messrs. \V. ,T. Theinbatli (<‘hair). K. H. Pylms. .1. Toltinan, T. Mc- 
l)(>uell, F. B. Uathbonc. W. Hodshoii, sen., 1>. J. Magrath. .1. K. ].eek\ (Hon. 
Secretary) and one visitor. 

Farm Buildings. — Mr. Trotinan read a paper on (Ids siil).iect* — 

I w'OuM making a shed, 40 feet by 20 fcot, f(jr houMiig and 

voliicles, with iorked n08lt> aiul round railK, and looted wiili bru-h and draw. For 
a '<l)e<l of tlie alx)ve aiinensions* 12 forked [post*^ 11 teei long, and 12 reel long, 
wdl i>e re<iuired; put one row of six posts, divided into S tl ba\^. on each -ide, 
and one row of six, divided tiie same way, down tin* eenlie: pbue them 2 ft. 
6 in 111 the ground. The centre row Wing one fuoi ioghev than the outei hner> 
(xf gives the roof a slope to each side. The rail- reepme td bc' 9 ft long, eigh'^ 

of tliem fw ihe (^ni>. Place them m tiie forks ot the and tlieii tie uita wire 

to Ivtu'p them togeth<‘r, and around the forks so they Ctimiot lift iiji ot move ouc. 
Tlie nvof rails would T-e<pure to Ix' 11 ft. m length. Pla<-e one at each side ot the 
ends, and one at each post at each side, tieing them logedher at top and hoitom 
Pine thi'see Ixdween eacii bay, on each side, m^ing 20 m all. tieing them with wire 
as in the former ease. Place brushwood all over Uie nuif raiK on c.nii side, and 
then cover with .straw to the thickness of 18 in. After you liav'e got the straw on 
] ut some wire ov’er lengthways across. To make the walU on e.u h end and one 
'^jde put wires in from comer to oomer, and then laoe brush through them Always 
have the open side faicing the soutii-e^ to prevent the sun sinning in on the im- 
!>lementi>. Jf the forked posts and raih» are not procurable in tiie district, and you 
ii.i\e to make u shed of sawn timber, I would suggest the following courst: — Pnxure 
some gum or .iamali timlxer, or myall .posts, about i) fi. long. Pliee them m die 
ground 2 ft. 6 in., the soze .vou intend to make your shed, having tli.* l>av- 9 tt 
apart, or thereabout- Then bolt 4x3 hardwood on to them. 8 ft. long, and cut 
out 1 m. by 4 in. at tlie top to take the top rail, which wdl Ix' 1x3 liaixl wood 
on eacli sidip. Tlie cjenLiv row will require to In* 10 ft. long, so tu- to give the 
slr>pe for tlie roof. Bolt them on to each ixiet at the lop. Tiie rafters to be 4 x .‘i 
cjut down level on the plates at the centre and the sides; one at eacii aide at eucli 
post. Tlie purlins to be 3 x 2 soft wood, one at the top and lx>ttoni. and one at 
the bottom of tlw top sheet of iron, and one between each sheet to cany ihe iix»n for 
the roof. The sidles and enda of the slied have two sidt wood rads, one at tne 
bottoan and centre, 3x2; the fcolp plate making the third one to take the imn to: 
the wadis, you can make one bay wide enough io take^ in a wagon or a binder, 
and then at will be wide enough to take a spring dray.’ 

An interesting dlscufiision took place, special reference being made to the 
careless w'ay In which farmers generally, and in the Xortliern areas in particu- 
lar, look after their, implements and machinery, and the w’ant of care shown 
rn respect to the provision of shelter for stock. 

Drought-resisting Wheats, — Mr. Penna forw’arded newspaper clipping con- 
cerning experiments being conducted hi the United States of America, with 
w^heat from the senii-arld regions of liussia and Asia. The wheats arc very 
hardy and are spoken highly of. Members w^ould be glad If the 1 >ei>-irtment 
of Agriculture would procure some for trial in this State. [Seeds of several 
of these wheats were obtained some months ago. and are being tried in seve- 
ral localities. Except for feed for stock or for crossing with a view' to Improv- 
ing our wheats it is difficult to see what we can do with them under our 
pt 'Sent conditions. As to their drought resistance, the report quoted states 
th It these wheats come from districts W’^here the rainfall averages 15 inches 
to IT inches per annum, tw’^o-thlrds of which falls In the winter months; sucli 
omdltlons of rainfall compare only too favourably with most of pur wheat* 
growing areas. The samples we have seen were hard, dark, flinty grains, and 
the majority are dark bearded winter wheats.— Ed. 1 
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Applla-Yarrowie, Auffust 13. 

Pivseiit-' Messrs. ,1. C. W. Keller (chair), W. C. Francis, J. H. Bottrall, P. 

A. Im»x, J. Wilsdoii. X. Hanna gan, U. H. Grant, J. H. Klemin, G. 
A. A. Hccker, J. Daly, and <J. G. F. Biuier iHon. Secretary). 

Death of Member.— Ft»eliiig i-efereiiice was made to the late Mr. C. W; H. 
llirseli. who had been an active member of the Branch for many years. 

Seed Wheat— Mr. (3 rant r€*ad a i>aper on preparing seed wheat to the 
tollowing effect:— 

Fariiiers slioukl pay m.oi'e attetUioji to the seed they sow. Ohaiijre ut seed* was 
heiieticial. The suitability of (*ei'tain. wheats for certain kind.s of >ioil must be 
studied. The question of freedom from bunt was of the greatest importance. Pick- 
ling with blue^^toue was <in eftcetive pre^’^entive of tlus tromble. Still we liear of 
numlitus of farmer, s wJio pickle tlieir seed andl yet lose heavily from hunt He 
cmilcl not account for tliw (unless it was due to some mistake, or to caveleasnoftH in 
juckhng. With the advent of the seed drill it was iimperative lliat the pickling is 
done Uioroughl>, as (lie bunt balls will bi'eak in the drill; if ^^lossible the> should 
be taken out when packliug the seed. Bunted seed should be 'inckled with a -tiimg 
solution of bluestoiie, and to m^e urp for the wheat that will be destn^ye<^ he s^)wed 
It lliicker. He pietemnl clip^img the seed. With a hole in iiie lloor, eemcntod 
10 nial.e it watertight, and a lefi’cr tot lower and raise the bags of wheat, one man 
can ]Hckle a hiindre<^l bags of seed in a day without being overworked. This was 
lea-y different fniin the method of pickiang on the floor for ease and ijuukncs^. A 
cup of bluestone will make enough piokle foir J 2 bushels of seed; tht l>ag,** t^on taming 
the seed should nuit be quite fulll, and afiould mnain under thi' surface until all 
bubbling eeaset< 'J^lie .seodi shoulil be piiikled several days before sowing, or ir will 
run badly in the drill. At haiwest time the wheat fo<r seed shouhl Ik* eaivfiilb 
selected and' stripped^ when the weather is not 'too hot, othei-wise a lot </ the grfiin 
wdlll he damaged. The wheat fdiould be thoroughly rupe, as free pc.sHible fivim 
weed'<, and of one vanely. (lean the eieed over <in open scrmi to ivuiove •^niall 
j-eedn, cracked giaiii, Ac. He tliought they should Hoiw the seed veiy shallow, so 
h/iig as it was covered with ’^oil it was sumcient. He believed •hundreds of bushels 
«vt wiieat uere lost in this didrict, this year and la.st, thiough Ivcing drilled to* 
(leejily, 

Mr. Dinysoii said that faniH»rs pickling in a tub or cask could not be too 
careful, oftt'ii water was adiled to the pickle to replace that soaked up by the 
bags and the seed, the consequence being the pickle got too weak. -Mr 
Haiipagan said lu‘ pii-kled strongly -wheat sown with the drill; seed sown dry 
required a weaker solution tlian that sown after rain. 


WflmlnfiTton, Auerust 20. 

Present ^Me.ssrs. Win. Slee (chain, Cole, Hannigan, Schuppan. Bauer, Laut- 
crliacli. Pdsehof. Sullivan. Md.eod, Broadbent. and Hon. Secretary. 

Manures.— I >is('ussion took pla(‘e on the lasting effects of manures. Mem- 
bers w ho had used Tlioinas phosphate were unanimous that while slower in 
its action tiian some manures its benefit was more apparent the second vear. 
Th(‘ Hon. Secretary, stated that w^here he had applied Thomas phosphate to 
potatoes last year the growth of weeds this season was very much greater 
than els(‘ivhere. 

Wood(»n Y. Iron F(»nct»s.— Discussion took place on report in August issue 
from \i*(lrossan Bureau. Members were generally of opinion that, where 
good limber was jilentiful, wooden posts were preferable, and during a length 
of time less expensive. It was admitted that where good lasting timber was 
scarce iron posts u ere decidedly the most economical. 

Colic hi Horses.— Discussion took place on best treatment for colic or grijies. 
Two remedies were suggested; the first was to dl^eteolve a lump of saltpetjre 
about the size of a shilling, in hot water, then add to a strong dose of brandy 
or M'hisky; give this to tin* horse and rub his sides well with whisps of hay 
or straw. The* second remedy mentioned was half a bottle of Burke oil given 
as a dreneb; If not effective within eight or ten hours repeat the dose. 

Bacon Factory.— Mr. Lauterbach read a short paper in which he atrongly 
adviicated the establishment of a 'bacon curing factory In this district He 
point d out that In a large dairying and wheat growing district there was 
plenty of skim milk obtainable from the butter factory, while every fax*mer 
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hiul n certain ainount of small and inferior jjrain to digpose of. These eould 
be profitably utilised in the f<*(*ding of pigs. IMg breeding was pin^fltaide, and 
<iuiek returns wen* almost ensured. The factory-cured ba(‘on almost invaria- 
bly fetched highesi prices, lit* thought it Avould pay the f.ariners well to es- 
tablish a co-opcratiAe bacon-curing factory. Members generally agn^al that 
with a retui’ii of good seasons such a factory would be profitable. Considerable 
discussion took i)lace on the superiority of the Herkghin* pig for bacon, ti 
fact which was generally admitted. Some members were doubtful whether 
a breeder of Herkshire would get any more for his pigs at a factory than for 
ordinary crossbreds. 

Officers t^niference. — Mc‘nibers heartily sujiported the i)roposal to hold a 
conference of otfic(*rs of (’oiintry Bureaux in coniu'ction with tIic Aiiiiiial 
Congress, and believed much good w^ould result. 

Season. — l^'eed i^ very scarce, and the wheat plant l)ackwai‘d. Imt fairly 
lioalthy. Frosts have been very severe, but nice rains were n*<*oj‘dt‘«l tiboiit 
Angn.st IS. and more is jn'ornising. 


Booleroo Centre, August 15. 

Present- ^Messrs. AV. IT. Nottle (chair), N. Clack, ,T. Albiiiiis, J. H. llt*pper, 
J. Clack, ,1. Murdoch, O. Sargent, W. Brooks, .T. Arthur. ,1. Dr. 

Steven, S. T. Parsons. F. McMarlin (Hon. SecreUiry), and five visitors. 

Idaiit Food.- Dr. Steven read a very interesting paper on this subject. Ht* 
described the action of the sun. wind, and air in disintegrating and making 
available for plants the foods in the soil: the manner in whicli the roots of 
the plant ahsortic*d the food In solution; the various constituents of plants 
and sources from which they were derived. The actions of the <*hicf <‘onst1- 
tuents of the ^oil were dt*scribed, and the necessity for studying the soil and 
the rf'uuirements of the individual crops emphasized. Dr. Steven poiiit(*d out 
liow some constituents required by the plants may in time bt* u^cd up, and 
iKdwithstanding its richness in oilier constituents it was impossible for such 
impoverished soils to yield good crops. Fp to tlie present their soiK had 
shown the ne<»(l for phosiihorlc acid, hut as time went on it was aliimst ciu*- 
lain the farmer would requtire to add nitrogen or txibiish. or both. Lime might 
also on some soils he neeessaiy. hut generally speaking it was only tlie three 
tirst-mmitioned constituents tliat wetv likely to become deficient. Tlxae Avas 
no (iuestioii Imt that the farmer must pra<*tise scientific methods of culri\a- 
tion, and the more he can learn about the treatment of the noU and the re- 
•piirements of the plants under varying conditions the better will la* be lilted 
to make a success of his operations. Considerable discussion eiisti'Mi mem- 
bers greatly aiqireclating the doctor’s explanations. The Chiairman thought 
as farmers they required nu>re knowledge of the reqnlrenu'uts of plants, lie 
was satisfied that llie iiest money he had spent on his farm was the amount 
l.aid out for seed and fertiliser, drill and manure. Mr. Clack Avas satisfied 
that his outlay in this direction was more than repaid the first season. In 
reply to question r>r. SteAcn said if manure w^as put into the soil and no crop 
grcAv owing to lack of moisture it would not be lost, but tvould hr* available 
for the f olio Av lug crop. 


Port Qermein, Aufifust 16. 

Present— Messrs. H. Stone (chair), H. Kingcome, W. Mortess, C. O'Loughlln. 
J. K. Deer. F. Smith, D, Thomson, A. H. Thomas, K. O. Bleising. W. T. 
Harvey, W. Ht‘ad. H. F. Steliithal (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Annual Beport.— Average attendance of members during the year has been 
eight. Four Inteivstlng papers had been read, and generally tht* meetings 
have been Instructive. It wa.s decided that delegates bring before the Annual 
Congress the question of the (Tovernment experts visiting the country Bureaux 
of teller than at present. 

Dairy Cows.— Mr. Kingcome read an Interesting paper on this subje(‘t, deal- 
ing with the breeding and management of dairy cattle, wdiich it was decided 
to ask the Secretary for Agriculture to place on. the Congre^ss agenda paper. 
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Morffan, August 16. 

K. VVindebank (chair), H. Hahn, G. Wittwer. H. Wohling, 
II. TI. Phiiimier. E. HaiiKler, J. Bruhn, F. R. Haupt, and W. G. F. Plummer 
(I loll rotary). 

S(‘ai<oii — Mr. Wiiulebaiik tabled sample of wheat that had been in the 
groiiiul tor several months, but owing to the dry weather and absence oi 
moistiin' in the soil it had not even germinated. 

P>u( Iv Tooth. — Mr. llaiisler stated that the tooth lie referred to as buck tootli 
ill a horse s jaw was one of the molars whi(*h grows outwards and longer 
than the others, to the discomfort of the horse. 

A'aluing Land. — Considerable discussion took place on the question of tiie 
proi»er method of valuing land for agricultural purposes. It was admitted 
that a man from anotlier locality could not put a fair value on the land, as 
lie would lu* influenced by the condition of affairs at the time he saw the 
land. Th4‘ season might be above or below the average. One member con- 
tended that it was Impossible to put a fair value on their land except on tlie 
aveiaue production of twenty years. Some discus.sion took place on the re- 
lati\e merits of different classes of soil, and on tht‘ returns olitalned during 
late years. Members generally considered that if they could always depend 
on reaping at least three bushels per acre of wheat they could make a living, 
hut on an average of thi-ee bushels it was impossibh‘. 

Straw Chaff for Stock.— M. Wittwer found that old straw chaffed was better 
for stock than new straw or coarse grown straw. It should be chaffed shorter 
than half an inch and mixed with bran and pollard for feeding. Only a 
little should be fed at first, gradually increasing the quantity as the animals 
got used to it. The chaff should be first put through the winnower to clean 
it from dust and other matter. If possible, a little good hay should alst> lie 
given each day. Mr. Hansler had also noticed that stock were fonder of old 
straps than new. and would eat the straw from an old stack sooner than tlie 
stubiih' in a newiy stripped field. 


Yorketown, August 9. 

Present — Messrs. B. Lloyd (<*hair), D. Jung. C. Loinaschenz. J. Latty. J. 
Davey, A. Anderson, S. Vanstone. C. H. Davey, J. Koth. J. Thomas, and R. 
New bold (Hon. Secretary). 

Manuring Grass Lauds. — Mr. J. Davey reported on experiment with mineral 
super applied as a top drt^ssing to grass land in June. One acre had received 
2 cwt. per acre, and two acres received at rate of 1 cwt. per acre. Up to the 
present he could see no benefit from the manure. Members thought that the 
manure should have been apjdied earlier; also that the dry weather had 
affected the test. 

Salty Soli.- -Mr. Domaschenz reported that he was carrying out some experi- 
ments with a view to utilizing lands rendered useless for cropping by the 
rise of salt. 


Wandearahy Auffuat I8« 

Present— Messrs. E. H. Eagle (chair), L. Stanley, N. Roberts, W.'Munday, 
T. Joyce, W. Davidson, J. Kuril, G. Collins, and C. Blrks (Hon. Secretary . 

Feeding Off Wheat Grope.— Discussion took place on this subject Some 
membei*s were of opinion that the wheat was tmproTed in vigour by feeding 
off with sheep, but care must be taken that the stock are not left on tOf> 
long. 

Deep v. Shallow Seeding.— This question was discussed. Members generally 
were of opinion that it was preferable on the whole to sow at a medium depth. 
Deep sowing caused the plant to throw out a second crown of roots 
neai? the surface, showing that the grain was covered too deeply. It was 
thought that wheat sown too deep Was more affected by the s^ls of dry 
weather early hi the season. 
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Lipson, Auirust 16. 

l*n*seiit — Messrs. S, V. Potttr (chair), K. I). Swnffcr, i\ I’rovis, (i. Pro vis, 
J. Mct.’allum, Caleb Provis, ,1. Prowii. K. J. IbUTanci (Uon. Secretary), anti 
one visitor. 

Mauures.— Kefereiice wa.s made to a statement in the press by a ret'ent \isi- 
lor coiK'erniu^j: the use of iiiainire in tliis locality. The ^centleinaii in question 
iiatt saitl that in Port Lincoln disti*ict lo(*al guano produced a good crop of 
grass after wheat had been grown, whereas super caused tlie veiy oi)posite 
result. Mt*iiibt‘rs t'liallengtMl this stattuiitmt, and weiti unanimous that the 
result #)f a gootl dressing of super to the wheat crop was plainly setui for sevt- 
ral years in the improvtunent of the grass. 

Scour in Horses. — Mr. Brown asked ft»r remedy for this comi)laint. LUt - 
njo\<‘ tilt' cause; posaildy rusty hay or some undesirable weed. Change the 
fet‘d, and givt* a little pollar<l.— Ed.] 

Disc Drills.- -Several members thouglit that while these drills would l>e 
very useful on stubble land, there was considerable lisk of breakage on 
stony soil. 

Wheat Crops Dying. —The Hon. Secretary stalled that on some of his land 
(he <Tops were failing. After being al>o\e ground for about a month, the plant 
gradually changed colour in patches, the flag lK‘(oniing lighter and having a 
striped ai>pea ranee, there Udiig two shades of green. Later on the plants 
witluT at tlie top and go l)ack <‘(»iisi<leral>ly, showing large yellow patches in 
tile held. He would like to know' what was the caus(‘, and w'hethei* any tiling 
could be done to improve the crop. 

F(H'd for Stock. Mr. (’luirles Provis rea<l a short paper on this subject, it 
was a mistake for any stockownier to tldidc that the land at any time canles 
too much ft*ed, as any suridus over immediat(» itMiuirements can and should 
1 h*. preseiwed for futuri* needs. He had seen ln*}iiis of <*ocky chaff* l(*ft in tin* 
field to lie eaten or trampled under foot l»y stock. Witli a little trouble thi* 
chaff* can be [>r(*served for years. If slnal room is not available, put (he heap 
together, mak(* a good (‘overing with straw, and put a fence round to keep 
sio<-k out. Hake up any straw availalde and stack it. This chaffed and fed 
w ith liay will make tlie liay go further. This or cliafted hay and cocky chaff 
malvt*s very fair food for stock. He had known slaH*i> kept fat on good, clean 
straw'. 


RIvertony Auirust 16. 

I hvseiit— Messrs. H. A. Hussey (chair, and Hon. Secretary), W. Hannalord. 
Dr. (llyiin, D. Kirk, H, II. Cooper, T. Gravestoeks. W. J. Kelly, A. ,1. D.iv s, 
W. B. Davis, and tliree visitors. 

Lict*nsing StaUions.- It w'as unanimously resolveil "That this Inanch is 
strongly in favour of tlie licensing of all stallions, and that the (tovernmeut 
should offer some indueemeut to (lie iiitrodiictiou of high-class draught stock, 
l»ri*ferably Suffolk Punch horses.’’ 

Pleuru.““Di*. Glynn i\*ud leugtliy paper puiilished some years ago dealing with 
the causes aod symptoms of pleuro-piietinmina. Tlie symptoms of (lie disease 
are as follovvs.--ln milch cows the attention te first drawui to the diminished 
quantity of the secretion, and on exajuinntlon tlie udder is found to be 
tender and flacoid; rumination is irregular or allogther suspended. The 
extremities a»re sometimes hot and sometimes cold, breathing lalmured; pulse 
lieats rapidly from 70 to 80. The temperature ranges from 104 deg. to 100 deg. 
Eahr.; constant cough with occasional shivering tits. There is a low grunt 
on expiration of the air from Uie lungs, and timderness on pressing the hand 
on the baek along tlie spine. The cough becomes painful and fi‘equeut, and 
<UK*klHl pain is evinced on pressing the luterctistle spaces (hetwtHUi the 
rllies). The animal stamis with the nose protruded; the spasmodic abdoiniu.il 
breathing bei^oines plain, the nostrils exiMiudliig and eontractliig with every 
inspiration and expiration. There Is a dlschai-ge from the eyes and nosi*, 
the ellK>ws turn out, and altogether the animal has a distressed apiHMirauce, 
which with the Olfficult breathing Is characteristic of the disease. There 
is also every symptom of fever. On auscultation la the early stages a loud 
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nisp'iiig soiijid will ]>o heard lii the windpipe and bronchial rc^gioiis, caused 
by th(» hurried brwi tiling over an irritjited and noii’^ecreting surface. It 
i‘an at lirst bi^ heard in tile affected lung, but gradually becomes lost either 
from consolidation or effusion into the chest or both. Frequently only one 
lung is affected, and when lids is the case careful comi>arison of the sides 
will (‘ualile the advance of the disease to be followed, and will assist in 
distinguishing betwe(*n pkniro-imeumonia, epi/-ootica, and sporadic pleuro. In 
the latter there are not the bronchial symptons. and both lungs ai’e affected, 
while the animal never exhibits the same distressed apiiearances. On the 
healthy side in pleuro-pneumonda the respiratory murmur and resonant sounds 
can be heard, while on tlie <ither there is no murmur, and the dull sound on 
IK^rcuswion indicates what has taken place. Dr. Olynn stah‘d that there 
was considerable difference lietwinm ordinary pneumonia and pleiiro-pneumoiN 
la. Farmers and others sliould make themselves acquainted with the sounds 
of heidthy breathing of slock; this could be done by occasionally listening at 
the side of a beast. Sometimes with pleuro only one lung was affected, and 
amateurs were liable to be deceived. Mr. W. Hiuinaford said he had a 
considerable extxu’ieiico with pleuro cattle in Queensland, where Uiey found 
iunoculation succH]>ssfuL 


Mundoora, Aufifust 15. 

FrevS( Ml t— Messrs. U. Harris (chair), W. J. SheariM*. F. Hutton, \N'. Aitchison 
F. X. Heck, D. Owen, W. Mitchell, and A. K. Oardiner (Hon. Sccrcbiryi. 

Farming, l*ast and Prestmt. —Discussion took idace on this sui>ject. The 
younger memlH*rs of the Hramdi thought that tlie ditticulticK of i)r(\seiit-day 
farming were fnllly a.s great ns what their fatliers had to contend against, 
but the <Uiairman pointed out a few advantages in the way of Imiirovtsl 
implements and means of communication, facilities for watering stock, and 
iu othw dire<‘tlons, which the present-day farmm* posstvssed. Farming in 
the early days was very different. 


Luclndale, Augrust 23. 

Ihvsent Messrs. S. Tavernier (chair), A. Carmichael, A. Matheson, ,1. 
Mclnnes, H. Langberg, W. Dow, K. E. Dutton (Hon. Secretary), anil three 
visitors. 

Ood'lin Moth.—Mr. Langberg tendered bis H'lsigiuition as Honorary lnsiM*(‘- 
tor of fruit. Members express<*d their dlssatisfaclion wiith the working of 
tlie Act as rcgaixls codlin motii, and none of tiicm would agrcH‘ to act in 
Mr. Langberg’s place. It was stated that, wliile this district was still friHi 
of the pest, it was ranqiaiit louiid Narracoorte. 

<.«ra«s (Jrubs.—Mr. Langberg tabled specimens of white grulis, which cat 
the roots of grass. 


Red hill, August 19. 

1‘resent — Messrs. D. Idthgow (chair), T. H. Torr, U. li. Siviour, A. A. 
Robertson, A. E. Ladyiiian, S. H. Tileloar, D. Steele, and J. N. Llthgow (Hon 
Secretary). 

Annual Report. — Nine meidliigs held during the year, with an averag,^ 
attendance of 8.7 members and (5 visitors. Messrs. R. H. Sivlour, W. Stone, 
and J. N. Lithgow were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Sec- 
retary re8pi‘etively. 

Fee<liing Off and Harrowing Growing Crops. —Discussion on thcise practices 
took place. Some meinlws had experimented with succt*ss, while others 
had been f^ijuves. It was agreed tliat the result was to a large cxkuit depen- 
dent upon the weatlier.. Best wisults were obtained when rain came soon 
after the crops had been fed off or harrowed. 
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Golden Grove« Auirust 14. 

rroseiit- U, Smith tch«!r). AV. Bnrtle, .F. It. Smart, A. Harper, .1. 

UoMS, A. ItolKM’tsoii, .T. !\I(‘I<]\ven, F. lFi»<l«*r, W. M<>untst(‘i>hon, J. UflwUns, .T. 
Wo(Kllu‘a(l, i\ Anju:ov<\ S. A. Alllne, aial J. TL Coles FIIoii. Secretary). 

JFnn* Fallow.— MemlK^rs are of opinion that 11u‘ Hon. Secretary made an 
<‘rror in ivjmrt of i>revioiis meetiiiF? in statinj? that bare falloAV waa con- 
demned in this district. 

Superphosphate. Mr. C. Anisrove road an Intorestinff paper describingr the 
action of snperphospliate, and the process by which the itmolnble rock or 
bone i»hosi)hates an* converted into the water-soflnlde phosphate, which was 
th<* main conshitnent of «uperphospha to. 


Reeves PlainSf Augrust 15. 

Present— M(\ssrs. W. 11. <tfH)rf;o (chairj, H. Day, W. Day, R. H. Oliver, H 
.T. Worfel, P. Marshall, W. S. tNwden. A. Arnold, K. Hancock. J. .T. McCord 
(Hon. Secr(‘tnry), and several vl.nitors. 

Cliemical Mamn-es.-Tlu* Chairman read a paper on tliis snbjt^ct to the fol- 
h»wlnjr effect: - 

l,()okiii^ uvcr ‘hr many m\ention.s and clmmxc's •introduml of late yearp and tend- 
imx to the l.eiiffit and >vellW*in}i of tJie fanners, he fplaeed the i>se of conmiercial fer- 
fihsf'i'H above all others. Tliov wer® introduced into tJiis district at a criti- 
(.il tjuie, when '.t wh exceedmcrlv dinieolt for the fanner to make eruK iiieet Phev 
olten lunl to be content witli a few bu*«heD of wheat per acre, or w-itb hay they 
ineriMired the ud ir hundmlwenrhts. tbs fii'st c\i>errcnc*o with thesw* manures 
with TlioinaH pliosjhate, which he liad drillc<l m at the rate of 100 Ih. per nere on 
a pieee of land fiom Avh«<h he <lid not evyiect mueli of a eiop. Hie vield was, how* 
evei. :t0 <wt of hay 'per ,aere. The follmvinj^ year he puiviia«ed a drill and a few 
t<ms of different iiiftniires to irv wliaeh did liest; these included Tliomna nilioffimi^, 
*e\(‘i!il hramlH m mineral suptT. jruano HU|>eT. complete manure, and ot-hei^. He 
found that all of them jnid well to nae He had tried \various quantiiies of inanure. 
from 70 to 100 tin and on amaill plot« up to 200 Ih. He was emifident that on 
liK land 100 Ih. pei aero paid Iwtter Ilian smaller ilresv^ngs. Kven 70 ITk made a 
iieat ditfeieiKC m (he yield, bul he thoufjht the extra quantity of luanuie caused a 
im'iv thin ( 4 ,i ies|>ondinK increase in the ero)). He wa« eonvmecd that manureil 
/M.q)> did not hhislu «o quickly as unmanured. He had always been sat ish^l with 
the wa\ liay fnmi a manured eron weij^hed. While he nveni^^ed about 100 m. of 
mamn(‘ ikv 'mc. he put on less with the first sown and nmre with the late sown 
llest result'* wei<> olitained by dnllii^f in the se-ed and manure together. In regard 
to tlie aftiT-effeet of manures, be was sure his land prodm-e I three times as much 
lad now as fiimeiiy. 

'IMie (luestion was how long were they going to get these resiilU. Mo«t farmerj* 
had notieed thar the first venr tlie manure had a more marked effect than the «»anie 
dresfdng* applied' afterwards. Tt was not w.i«e to applv the same fen’tahser to each 
^uee 4 ‘edin« crop. ITe always tried to avoid two .succe.s»ive dressmjz« with 
s'li cr. Some turn ago lie saw a mamiml crop on a paddock, a portion ot which 
hid been manured fof* a previous crop; there was as much diffwenee in the 
on (he two iKrt’ona as on mamireil land: and unmanured A change oeeasionally to 
giaino, hone ffU]KJ'. or boned ust , and mineral super mixed was 
cobced that vdlh Thomap phoaidiate on sandy land the 

crop nearly equal tto the first .year. The manures uvre sometbmw blani^ for ^e 
M zrof "^^rds, where.* wh«t acta-illy «<-urred w.« that the 

plant, itrew lietter on manured land, and were conaeqirently more prominent, lliis 
win. however, nci (he ca<«- with wtinliwort; a* far a* bis experience went rt did not 
Ihnvt *0 v/ell on the maninwl lands. 

Ihe use of manures had unmwstionably improved the position of (lie fanwOT; 
irot beticfT returns fnoim their labour,, and were in a better position to i>ay their 
lti»' land had incieawd in value. esii^naJly poor sioik, which weit* formerly reganl^l 
. 1 ^ useC, for wheXwringt. The 'state had also benefiW considerab y from the 
inlioduetion of m^ures. * First there was the increaaed cimiktion of money, a 
:”;:sidcmble anoeA S for labour; then there were the <h^ ^ 

narrinm* n,f fhjaAf^ ferfilMBrs* the incTeBsed nroductiou of wHsat, wool, atOiCK, aC^aiTO 
SfintkaJISd the StetTfoall directions. In fact, it was very difficult 

to even estimate the ultimate lienefits secured. , 4 . mi 

Mr, W. Day had trUnJ vatripu-a manures; super, did best. Tliomns 

phate was too slow, bat benefit showed In the second crop. Mr. Manshal 
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(lid not til ink it nocpssary to apply 2 (*wt. pc^r acre of mnniirp. Ho liad 
applied boiKMlnst and super to out' i)Mddo<‘k. and aft(*r tlire<^ years tb<» por 
tion inannic'd with sn])er was still yie'ldhijj: lad ter than the other. Mr. 
Arnold thoujihl T*rof. Lowi'le was ri/^ht in r(M‘onnnendlnji: heavier* dressin>rs 
of inanims hut Mr. Haneoek statial that HT* It), of super )>er n(*re had giiven 
him better returuis than 2 ewt. The Hon. 8ef!retary found Thomas phos- 
phate of little use on scrub lands, but on sandy, loam, or clay it did better. 
Huano super had done w’ell with him. Other members also spoke well of 
jfuano super. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TNDUSTJIY. 

Labor Bureau. 


Nnmlter of jyersons reijutered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and PHvate Employers from July 27 ^ to Anymt 29, 1992, 



' Number Registered. 


Trade or Galling. 

i 

Town. 

1 

Country. 

Number 

Smployed. 

Laborers and youths 

95 

181 

284 

Masons and bricklayers 

i 2 

— 

4 

Plasterers . . 

j 


1 

1 

Tilesetters 





Carpenters 

i 9 i 

I 


Painters 

; 4 

1 

2 

Plumbers and ironworkers 

' 2 



— 

Fitters and turners . . 

4 



1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 


2 


Moulders 

I 4 



2 

Pipejointer 

; 

— 

1 

Gardener 




1 

Apprentices 

14 

4 

2 

Cleaners 

10 

2 



Porters and junior porters 

3 

— 


Rivet Boys 

3 

— 

1 

Totals .. . i 

i 

155 1 

i9i 

300 

Angust 29, 1902. 

A. RiOHARoaoN, Bureau Clerk, 


rrltttea i^.HfltNy « 96 »ti4 I#, Wi^aM#h SMwet, 




AND 



0Erital 


Jgrirafte 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Tlw* Minister of A^^riciiltiiro, in his openinj? jiddress at the annual Congress, 
intimated that the (roveriiiiient had decided to ask Messrs. F. Krichauff and 
A. Molineux to accept the position of “life memhers” of the Council of Agri- 
culture, in re<‘ognltion of tlie valuable services rendered by them to the pro- 
ducers of this State. Members of the Agricultural Bureau will be pleased 
to h‘arn that both gentlemen have acwpted the position, and are now mem- 
bers of the Council. 


The fourt(»<mth annual (’ongress of the Agricultural Bureau was held In 
Adelaide during Show week, there being (‘on.slderahly over 200 members of 
the Bureau pre.seiit at one or other of the* meetings. Special Interest attached 
to three* Items on the programme, viz.. Professor Towar's address on his Im- 
prt‘Ssions of South Australian farming, the farewell presentation to the late 
(roneral Secretary of the Buivaii, and the Confereiiee of officers of the Bu- 
r(‘au. The first two were eminently satisfactory. A large gathering of far- 
mers listened with great interest to Professor Towar, who creatied a very 
favourable impression. The presentation of the address to Mr. Molineux was 
made by the late Chairman of the Bureau, Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff. The 
address took the form of an album, containing the signatures of the members 
of the Central Bureau, and of 104 branches of the Bureau, together with the 
signature's of the officers connected with the Department. The album, which 
was prepajed by Messrs. A’ardon & Pritchard, was exceedingly well got up, 
and fonns a unique testimony of the respect felt by the members of the Bu- 
reau for their late Secretary. Of the Officers’ Conference, and a few other 
matters connected with the Congress, we propose to speak later on. 


The annual (Conference of the Hills Bninches of the Agricultural Bureau is 
to he held at Forest Kange on Thursday, October Id, and a Conference of 
branc'hes has also l>eeii arranged to Im* held at Angaston on November 5 and 
d. It is e>arnestly hoptnl that the neighbouring branches will heartily sup- 
port these Coufei*enoes, as much good must result from the interchange of 
ideas that take placH'. Apart from the Conference both districts are of con- 
siderable Interest to those engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 


The Angaston and Tanunda Branches of the Agiicultural Bureau are offer- 
ing prlstes for tlie best cultivated vineyards in the district Prizes are offered 
lu two sections — viz., for vineyards of over 20 acres, and for those of from 
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JO to 20 acrt's. Th(‘ total prize money oltVred is £2r>, ana tlie Jiulsioj^ is to 
take early in 1 H‘<*(*ui]>er. This is a practice that inij?lit Ik* tollowoO Avith 

advantage in other districts. 


The usual farmers’ visit to the Roseworthy Ap:ri(*ultural (’olh'^re took place 
on Momlav, S(‘i)teinlMn^ lo. From 800 to 400 faianers availed th(*mselves of 
the Unii. ‘.Minister’s invitation. ‘ Some wei-e disai>pointea in lud beina: able 
to secure tickets. This, In the circiiiiistanc(‘S. was incAitaldt*. To provide 
ndn'shnieiits and ('onveyaiices for over 800 persons taxes tin* ('ollesfc* ami I)t*- 
partment’s fmnis sonieAvhat heavily. it is tlionfrht that next year the ditti- 
culty un.u‘ht be overc'oine by ninkin(< a eharjxe 4)f 2/0 for a ticket. This would 
defray cost of 4‘ntertainment and convcyanct* fnmi the railw!iy line. We 
feel certain that no genuine producer wouhl object to so small a charge. 


It is unfortunate that the College crops should have been somewbat disap- 
pointing. For this tin* s(*ason is largely nccountabh*: had rrof(‘ssor Lowrle 
had charge of the seeding it is difficult to suppose that he would have imj)roved 
nnndi on matters. Had the College authoiities deferred S(*eding until the 
arrival of rain, it would have been impossible to sow the r>oo acres that had 
been fallowed. As is it tlie grain was soAvn in dry land. Avitli the result that 
germination was exceedingly defective, and the poppies at a later date smo- 
thered out the wheat plants. What an obj(*ct lesson to those who advocate 
thin seeding! 


Heavy rains had fallen in March, and in April the soil Avas still sufficiently 
moist to cause the germination of some of the seed; in others it malti*d and 
had to be resown. Germination was more satisfactory in light land than in 
heavy land; this is the common experience of dry years. The late crops sown 
in May, when the land was quite dry, are by far the most satisfactory. 


There is another factor that may account for the faulty germination. The 
grain was uniformly pickled with a 1 per cent, solution of blue stone. It Is 
probable that more unifonn germination Avould have obtained had the seed 
been sown in its natural state. At all events neighbours sowing at tin* same 
time unpickled grain can bomst of a far more satisfactory germination. 


Farmers will have noticed what havoc poppies can play Avith a crop. It 
appears to us that the use of a large horsedrill, such as Avas constructed for- 
merly to accompany the old Garrett seeddrill, may in certain cases become 
Indispensable. In any case the poppy is exceedingly difficult to control; it 
germinates late in June, and unless the wheat is pretty thick, and forAvard, 
it Is at the mercy of what Professor Lowrle used to call *ffiis special enemy.** 
The college fallow land w^as kept clean tliroughout the past season, and yet 
the results are eloquent as to the power of the poppy. It is a question ‘that 
requires careful attention. 


The College live stock was in good condition, and much admli'ed by visitors. 
The crossbred Dorset horn ewes showed the advantages of grazing on well- 
manured paddocks. The Jersey cattle, too, Avere recognised as forming a good 
uniform little herd. 


We are pleased to be able to chronicle the College’s success at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show. The first and second prizes in the open class 
for lambs fell to the College; the first pen wei’e crossbred Dorset horns; they 
realized subsequently 26/ a head; the second pen were crossbred Shropshire 
lambs; the latter realized 22/ a head. The first pen averaged 57 lb. dressed 
weight The College was also successful in securing first prize for freezers; 
the latter realised 18/ a head. 
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Tlu‘ MinlstcM* a letter from Mr. O. S. Thomson, the Dairy 

Instnirtor, who is travelling: thronnh Knrope, asking for an extension of his 
leave of al>seiice to .Taiiiuir.v 1. To this tlie MiiilstXT has agreed, as Mr. Thom- 
son is trav(dling for edncalioijal ])nn)oses through the main Eiii-opean dairy- 
ing (*entres. His n‘ports on dairying questions will he awaited with interest 
by the i>rodueers of this Static 


Tlie InspfM-tor of Vineyanis re]M>rts to the Phylloxera Hoard, under date 
Septeinlier 10, 1002, to the following effeet: — “The work of boarding the iuter- 
stat(‘ trains and la»ats, wlin li was sueerssfully carried out last year, wms re- 
sunu‘d at tlie beginning of May on my return from inspecting the southern 
viiK'yards. I am i>leas<‘d lo r<*por» that there has bK*n a marked dc‘crease in 
tlie number of jiareids ol fdants, <*uttiiigs. &e., detected coming a(TOss the 
bonl(‘r in a < landestin(* nianner. The (’ustoms Inspector at the Adelaide Rail- 
way Station, w lio is alvays i)n‘s<‘nt on the arrival of the express, agrees with 
me tiial the plants. Ac., so iiiiporte<l sliow a nduction of fully 70 per cent, as 
compared with last yeai*. Neither the raistoms oflicers nor myself have detect- 
ed any vines or Ainecnttings in the parcels imported during the past svnson. 
1 would suggest tliat next st^ason sT(‘i>s be taken to prevent the introduction 
of ]>lants (»ver tin* soulli-eastern border, as we have it on very good authority 
that plants and cuttings :iih‘ freciuently brought across from Victoria. A few 
w(M‘ks sjxait in the locjility by tlie inspector would effectively check what 
certainly is a most dang(*r<»ns praetict*. The local police officers could 
render considerable .‘issl^tan<*e in this direction. The south-east, Renmark, 
and th(‘ Tornuis VaUt‘y will always demand most oonstant and (*arcful watch- 
ing, the latT(‘r district partieularly so. Three years between each iiispeetiun 
is too long a period, and as soon as I have finished the vineyards on Yorke’s 
reniiisula, and a few small districts not previously attended to, I hope to be 
aide to make a further iusiMa tion of the Torrens Talley. While up to the 
jiresenl no Indication of phylloxera has been detected, it must l>e remember- 
ed tliat it is highly (‘sstmtial to locate the first centre of attack as early as 
possllde if we are to de.al successfully with this pest. 


Lhiring tin* month tin* Inspector under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro- 
t<*('iion Act in tin* Stanley district lias visited a number of orchards rc.spect- 
ing tin* scraping of tree .st<*nis and oilier winter operations necessary In the 
campaign jigainst coilllu moth. Tin* other country in.spectors have not yet be- 
gun operations. Tin* time (d‘ one insiieetor has been fully occupied in the exa- 
mination of fruits, vegetal lies, and plants exported under Government certifi- 
cates to Xov South Wales ainl Nictoria, and in passing consignments of fruits 
and [dants brouglit lo the JStale via Port Adelaide. 


P>esides iiisp(‘cUng on similar lines and carrying out usual office work Mr. 
Quinn lias leetured at Summerfown before the literary society on “Garden 
Manures” juid in various fruitgrow ing districts inspected the orchards of those 
persons Avho have offered to co-opei-ate with the department In the projected 
simultaneous tests with arsenical spraying for the suppression of eodlin moth. 


For the month eliding Septt'iiiber 2(J 7,490 eases of fruits, of which 5, 000 
eases w^ere Iwunuias and 2,977 casi»s apples, were importeil into this State. 
Thirty par<‘els of plants w’i‘re also imported, most of which came by parcel 
post. Two parcels, containing grape vine cuttings, w’^ere confiscated and 
burnt, and the consignees w'ariiwl that In future such evasions of the law 
"Would be follow^ed by rigorous prosecutiion. During tlie same period 2,490 
castes of fruits of various kinds w’ere exported, under inspectors’ certlfi<*atos. 
Of these only w’ere grow’n locaillly. Tweuty-tw’^o parcels of plants and 
1,(>0U packages of v<*getaMes were sent away under certificates of freedom 
Irom diseases prohibited by Victorian and New South Wales Vegetation 
Diseases Acts. With ftwv t‘xceptions these consignments were dispatched 
to Broken HIM. 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The second nieetinj? of the new Council for Ajjrriculture was held on Sep- 
tpiinber 25 at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. Members visited the In- 
stitution with a view of familiarising themselves with Its work and require- 
ments. They were shown over the farm, land, and premises, and subsequently 
held their meeting at the college building. The following were present:— Mr. 
John Murray (in the chair), Col. Rowell, and Messrs. Basedow, Bruce, Daw- 
kins, Laffer, Miller, Marshall, Sandford, and Yelland, and Pi-ofessor Perkins. 
A l(‘tter was received from the Minister of Agriculture (the Hon. R. Butler) 
defining the duties of tlie council and the scope of the work to be covered by 
them. 

Mr. A. D. Bruce moved that all members be granted free passes on the 
railways. He considered that in the interests of the State members should be 
able to travel throughout the agrlciiltural districts. 

Mr. Miller seconded the motion, although he thought that it was unlikely the 
Government would agree to the request. Mr. :Marshall thought that mem- 
bers should have the opportunity of visiting the country, and allowed free 
tickets for the purpose. He did not, however, think it was right that free 
passes should be issued, as they might be ust‘d for private pun^oses. He 
moved an amendment tliat free tickets be allowed when travelling on board 
business, but this was lost. 

Several other members spoke on the subject, generally agreeing in principle 
with Mr. Bruce, but pointing out difficulties that might arise. Mr. Bruce said 
it would entail no loss of revenue to the State, but would be merely a (piestion 
of bookkeeping between the department and the railways. Professor Perkins 
pointed out that if passes were to be granted a new line would have to be put 
on the Estimates, as it would cost the department £325, for which no i)rovlslon 
had been made. He added that he had no doubt the Minister would authorise 
the issue of free tickets when members travelled on board business. After 
some further discussion the motion was carried, some members abstaining 
from voting. 

Subsequently Professor Towar was requested to attend the meeting, and 
was asked whether he had any matters he would like to bring before the 
board. Professor Towar said the request was unexpected, and consequently he 
was not prepai^d to bring any definite suggestions before them. He criticised 
the furniture in the institution, and said that he hoped that in time he might 
be given something more worthy of the college. He then referred to the need 
of a slaughterhouse and hanging room, stating that he understood that this 
point had been raised on several occasions previously. He pointed out that 
the institution wiis without a library, and that he thought something should 
be done In the matter. If shelves were provided some books could be got to- 
gether, as parents of students had promised subscriptions. He thought that 
the college poultry yards might be extended. He would like a few hc^ad of 
first-class stock of different breeds in the college farm as object lessons. He 
suggested that short courses in special subjects might be delivered at tlie col- 
lege. 

Subsequently the council unanimously passed the following resolutions:— 

1. That the council urges upon the Minister the absolute necessity of pro- 
viding the college with a suitable slaughteryard and hanging room before 
the arrival of the hot weather. 

2. That the council urges that the college be connected with the Baroiisa 
Avaterworks at the very earliest opportunity, and that suitable arrangements 
be made to dispose of sewage to meet objections recently raised by the inspec- 
tor of the Board of Health. 

3. That the council urges upon the Minister the necessity of supplying the 
college yearly with a special grant to go towards tlie equipment and mainten- 
ance of a library. 

Mr. Dawkins thought that the council would be kept In better touch with 
the institution if Professor T^owar forwarded monthly a short progress report 
on the various operations carried out thore. He moved that the Minister be 
asked to give the Principal instructions to that effect. This was seconded by 
Mr. Marshall, and carried. 
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Ur, Marshall drew attention to the unsatisfactory state of the poultry at 
the college; Mr. Bruce said that he had no doubt that donations of valuable 
birds to the institution could readily be obtained. Mr. Miller referred with 
approval to the inagnilicent poultrj" yards of the Hawkesbury Colleiire. Pro- 
fessor Perkins said that he doubted whether much was to be gained by doing 
things in such a lavish scale, either from the educational point of view or 
from that of profit He reminded members that the Institution must pay its 
way. It was decided to refer the question of the poultry to the college com- 
mittee. 

Professor Perkins stated that the department was still in correspondence 
with the Victorian Government in reference to the exclusion of our pouUry 
fn»m Victoria. Mr. Sandford stated that the question was not likely to affect 
us much. Victoria was not an importer of poulti*y, but a large exporter. He 
thought that the Victorian prohibition had been adopted merely to render 
po.ssil)le certain local attempts to stamp out the tick. 

It was decided that at future meetings of the council the press should be 
invih'd to attend. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffkr, Supehintkndent of Vineyard. 

Septimiber is almost past now. and up to the present only O.GO of an inch of 
rain has been recorded at the College. This has only been sufficient to keei) 
the wsurface moist, and has not reached the subsoil. 

The croj) of grapes will now be dependent on such thunderstorms that may 
fall during the sununer months, for there is no reserve of moisture in the soil. 
Miles up to the present are coming into leaf, and look fairly vigorous. Many 
of tin* earlier varieties an* fairly well forward. 

Ploughing has been completed, and scarifiers are now being worked to re- 
duce the rough surface to as fine a tilth as possible. 

So far it is too early to ol>st*rve the effects of different manures applied. 

Almonds, as usual, tliough carrying abundance of flowers in good setting 
weather, have very little fruit on them. It would appear that away from the 
coastal districts the setting is very uncertain, and the trees are by no means 
Iirotitable. Their main use, as far the (College is concerned, is to form a break- 
wind and to detract somewhat from the ban'iiess of the landscape. 

Young vines planted this year to fill up blanks api>ear to be w^anting in 
vigour, and there is a possibility of their having to be planted again next year. 

Ill the wine cellars, tlie usual spring racking of wines has taken place, and 
various operations necessary have been attended to. 

The weather on the whole has been mild, though there have been a few hot 
sultry days. The lowest inlniinum thermometer reading was 30 deg. Fahr. 
and the highest sun temperature 138 deg. Fahr. 


Rabbit Poisoning.— Mr. Herbert H. Wettenhall, Carr's Plains, 8tawell, 
writes The Australasian It is sad to see tlie number of birds which are 
desti'oyed by prosphorised pollard, especially magpies, and thinking any 
move to check this is only right, I would tell how I distribute it (the phos- 
phorised pollard). 1 make a trail, let the pollard run through a pipe Into it, 
and drag a triangular-shaped piece of iron or a heavy chain along after, 
and attached to the hoe (which la making the trail); this replaces the earth 
in the place the hoe scratched out, and covers the pollard; I And this kills some 
birds, but not nearly so many, and one trail like this is equal to two or 
three with pollard uncovered, because then one rabbit may eat enough to 
poison many. I find that in time all the pollard will be gone that was placed 
in the trail, and not a bit of the replaced earth will be left unscratched; in 
fact I consider it in every Avay more effective. If the ground is in good 
order, scarcely a bit will be exposed, and the sheep need not be removed, &c. 
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THE VALUE OF IRRIGATION TO THE DAIRY 
FARMER. 

By a, J. RiDcavAY, Grange. 


Tli(»s(^ Nvlio have seen the wonderlul results derived from the irrigation 
of ar(M‘ii crops as carried on by a Jiumber of 4lairy farm(‘i\s between Adelaide 
and the sea ha\e no doubt of the immense advantages to be gained by intense 
culture on small areas with the aid of plenty of water. For the information 
of thos(‘ who have not seen this system practised I will give a short account 
of th(‘ <-ost and means adopted for irrigating from l‘J to 20 acres of land. 

Of course the first essential is a good supply of suitable watef within a 
reasonabh* distance of the surface. Then the land should be as level as 
possible, or with a gentle fall in one dire<*tioii in order to avoid expense of 
grading and levelling. Sink the well at one end or in tlie centre of the field. 
In tlie locality in (picstion if water ean be oi>tai!ied witliin 50 ft. tlie well 
is made 10 ft. square. The cost will vary with the nature of tlie soil, con- 

\eniences for sinking, and depth required. For raising water an oil engine 

is used; an 8-h,p. engine, witli ;>*in. pump Avill draw water at the rate of 
gallons per hour, and this will thoroughly water an acn* of land per 
day of ciglit liours at a (MKst for oil of about 2/. Tlie engiin* and pump will 
cost aliout £170. 

Ill distrilmtiiig the watta* it is cairied down the centre of the field In 

galvani/.ed-iron fluming fixed to ti uber suiiporls. as shown in illustration. 

About every 80 yards there are openings for distriluiting the water. 0 in. or 
.S in. galvanized pipes with calico or canvas eonne<*tions for regulating the 
spread of water being used. The fluming and pipes will cost about £2 10/ 
per cUahi complete. Om* man can look after the eiigim^ and attend to the 
watcM*. 

When the water is available for irrigation juirposes lue(*rue is one of the 
most profit ai lie erops that con be grown. The land must be well iiloughed 
and niamireil, and Avorked doAvn to as fine a tilth as }>ossible, as a goo<l seed 
bed is absolutely necessary. The seed is drilled In botli Avays of the field 
at the rat(‘ of 8 lb. (*acli Avay, the land being aftei'Avards rolh'd. Nearly all 
tile groAvers i)refer to make a heaA'y s(H‘diiig, and sr> secure a full take, as 
if too tliick the ground can l»e harroAA’ed, Avhilo a poor take means practically 
a season lost. See<l is sown about the end of Septeml)er or beginning of Octo- 
ber. and three or four cuts taken tlio first season. AfterAvards it Is cut about 
every five or six weeks during the summer and autumn. Lucerne is Avatered 
alwnt every two Aveeks, or tAvlce to each cutting. 

Sorgluim is coming moi^ into faAonr every year on a<*count of the heavy 
croj)s that can be grown and its splendid feeding (juallties. It grows to a 
iieight of K) ft. to 12 ft., and gives a first cut up to 50 tons of green feed to 
1‘lw» aern, a second cut up to 25 tons, and sometimes a third cut of 3 to 4 
tons. It should be drilled in about the end of September or early in October; 
ev(*ry other hole in th(» drill being closed to leaA’e the toaa^s wide enough apart. 
The land must be Avell mamiri'd. The best A'arleties of sorghum grown here 
are riantei’s' Friend and Extra Early Amber Cane (black seeded). The former 
gives the heaviest crops, while the latter Is fit to cut several weeks sooner. 
Sorgliuiu is cut when aa(*11 in floAver, and chafTod before feeding; It is watered 
al)out every 10 days. The illustration shows sorghum uncut, and in various 
stages of growth aftei* the fir.5;t cutting. 

A small plot of maize should be mwn about the same time as the sorghum, 
as it will l;)e iiea4y for cutting some weeks earlier. In February, barley, rye 
and Avheat can be sown for early winter feed; if watered and inanurcd wili 
be readj to cut within 10 Aveeks. It is only by following out some^such system 
of irrigation that the dairy farmers ean possibly secure an abundance of green 
fodder for a dairy of 50 cows right through the summer and early winter, 
and so keep up the quantity and quality of his milk supply. 
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FARM HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Br A Molinkux 

There are aclvaimi^^es to be gfdned from early shearing, but these are 
somewhat discounted by drawbacks. With earlj" shearing the work is got 
through before hay har^'e8t seeds of si)ear grass are avoided, and there is 
leisure to prepare for urgent work in the near future. By later shearing 
danger from night frosts is avoided, and there is a better chance to 
secure shearers who have linished with tlie back country sheds. At whatever 
lime the shearing is done it is important to have the floor on which the work 
is done thoroughly (*leanseil from chips, string, and everything of a vegetable 
nature which can become mixed with the wool. The value of the wool is 
very considerably affect i‘d by the treatment it receives at shearing time, 
and it will well repay the owner of the sheep to make himself thoroughly 
well acquainted with all that pertains to the requirements of the buyers and 
maniifactuitTs. The lectures, demonstrations, and classes conducted by Mr. 
George Jeffrey in all parts of the State should lead to a grtnit improvement 
ill the get'Up of Soutli Australian wool in the near future. 

Hay harvt'ist will soon o<*cupy attention even in the latest districts. The 
lirst tiling to consider is the best time to cut the hay. If colour alone were 
required tin* farmer would get it down at flowering time; but tbe nutritive 
value of liay s^ems t(» be greatest when the grain has begun to harden, and 
the colour to l)e<*om<^ ratlier on the gtddeii side. The position of the stack- 
yard is inqiortant. The stacks should be built where the floodwaters will 
not collect, and where ihe tt‘ams can easily get in and out. It is not desirable 
to build clcjiw^ to a rojid or any pla<*e where lire is liable to get. Place suffl- 
cimit dunnage on tln‘ floor to prevent damage from damp from below, and 
fence the sbicks around when built to exclude stock and tramps. Hay should 
not be left on the field one hour longer than is necessary to cure it, and when 
in stack sliould he protected at oiuv from rain. Precautions should be taken 
to piH'vent grass tires extending to the stacks. 

Most of tlie South Australian farmers have not sufficiently advanced their 
practice to realise the advantages that may accrue from growing leguminous 
crops and ploughing tluun in to enrich and improve the “mechanical condi- 
tion” of tlielr soils: but tli<» time will inevitably come when this practice will 
prevail. At first they will probably grow such crops to be fed down (and 
that will prove beneficial ), but later on peas, vetches, clovers, and many other 
plants will used, es}i<^cially for green manuring. These crops will he 
l>loughed under when in flower, and the land will probably be ready to grow 
a Runmier fodder crop soon after. 

It iis not a safe thing to sow maize, sorghum, holcus, millet, or any similar 
crop broadcast, because it will be impossible to cultivate with the hoe or 
other implement. If the land has been well prepart'd, there will be almost 
a certainty of a fair crop that has been drilled and cultivated several times; 
but there is only a distiint chance of good results from a broadcasted croi>. 
It is a good plan to soak the seed 48 hours before sowing; sow on finely pul- 
verised soil at a depth of 1 to 2 In., roll on the drilled lines to compress the 
soil a little, and when the plants show plainly set the hoe to loosen the caked 
surface about 2 In. det*p. :Maize should be drilled at 30 in. apart in the rows 
and 38 in. betw^een the plants. Sorghum and similar plants can be put a 
little closer in the rows, but room must be left between the rows for the horse- 
hoe. 

I am strongly of opinion that the growing of a “cultivated” crop of summer 
fodder plants on fallowed land does not reduce the capability of that land 
to produce at least as heavy a crop of cereals as will be produced on adjacent 
land that has not been croppedr-that is, land that has been bare fallowed. In 
fact, I believe that the land that has growm a summer fodder crop will be In bet- 
ter condition for the production of a cereal crop. I am by no means convinced 
that bare fallow stores up rainfall of one season to supplement the deficient 
rainfall of the next to render the production of a cereal crop possible. But 
there is no doubt that fallowing after cultivation of the soil does promote 
absorption of moisture from the warm, moist atmosphere of summer and 
autumn; it retards evaporation by breaking the capillarity of the soil, and 
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proiiioU llu‘ sDlutioD of tlH‘ orpinir ninl clunnical coustitiieuts of the soil. 

1 think Hint tlio shndo afforded hy the pn^seiioe of a grooii crop on the field 
tends to conscTve tlie inoistiire of the soil, and aids the nitrifying agencies, 
as well as eontrihiitiiig a eonsideralde (piaiitity of organic matter to the soil 
in the shaiu‘ ot roots, stumps, and waste of the ero]) that has been raised. 

l»eas can still he sown in the .southern and cooler and hilly districts. One 
ami a hall* hushels of seed is sufficient to drill an acre in rows 2 ft. apart. 

1 in. d(M‘p, rolled at once, and IkhhI at intervals until, the growth of the plants 
makes tliat impossible. 

Wluai Australasia (omprises 2(Mi(MMl00 of inhabitants it may be profitable 
to manutactun' beet sugar in some localities wliere fuel and water exist in 
iinliiint (1 (iiiantitles; but it. will pay now and all the time to grow sugar beets 
ami mangohls for cows and other liAe stock in any place where the soil and 
climatir conditions will permit. Those conditions proA^ail and such localities 
exjst far mor(‘ generally than many i)eoph‘ imagine, and it is desirable that 
e^(‘ry owner of live vtoi-k sliould tr.v the experiment of growing those plants. 
A sjm*h‘ exjMU-iinent is not sufficient to decide the (piestion either way. Com- 
parall^t*l.^ dry climate and ])oor soil nmy produce fairly satisfactory crops 
if p!‘(>!u‘r attention i'< tiiven to the i)rt‘paration of the soil and after-cultiva- 
tion of the idaiits. Large roots are not as rich as those of smaller size, and it 
Is possi))le to g(‘l a good ('I'O]) of small roots off a field hy planting closer where 
the condiJions are not favonralde t(» the growth of large ones. Where the 
soil is shallow the globe and tankard xarieties ^>f mangolds should be grown, 
ami the l»eets shouhl be of those ^arieties whieh are most approved b.v sugar 
inaenfacturers. 

Alany fainj(‘rs could grow i)otato' s. ami setts eau still bo planted, in rows 
:in in. apart, 4 in. ih^ej). ami 12 in. between the jdants. Whole potat(>es about 
thi‘ size of a IumTs egg. Avilh two or three eyes, are best. Larger seed should 
]»e cut to about tiie same size. If more than tliree stems are prodneed to each 
plain the tulK’rs will be small. Plant with the eyes lowermost, and press 
down upon the loose s<al. Do not (*arth up, but cultivate as often as possible, 
ami tr.\ to put on a good mulch of old litter wbtui the crop is half-grown. 
Irrigation once or twice will make a ceitalnty of a good crop. 

Suntlowiu’ seeds sliould l)i‘ soavii in row’s J ft x 2 ft, and the plants cul- 
ti\ated w ith the hot* until they render that w’ork impossible. Potash is requir- 
ed for this crop. If sow n rather thickly broadcast, the leaves and stems make 
agreeable food for cattle and horses. The seeds are very rich in oil, and a 
pint i»er day will lie (piltt* enough to feed a horse or a cow. This will give 
tin* animals a shn'k, healtliy appearance. The seetls are beneficial for fowls, 
lull iiinsi in* fed in imxleratioii. or else liAcr troubles will ensue. 

On sandy and stony soils it may pa,A^ Avell to grow’ some buckwheat for bee 
forage, feed for eow's and other stock, and for the seeds, which are splendid 
fcetl for all kinds of feathered animals avS well as for human beings in the 
shapt* of huckw h(*at cakes. A bushel of .seed Is enough to drill an acre, but 
imu‘e is ?‘(‘(juired if sown liroadcast. The plant begins to produce seed eight 
Aveeks after soAAing, ami <*outiuues producing for a long time, therefore it is 
necessaiy to cut tlie crop Avheii there is a maximum of seed on It, It is best 
to feed the straAv rather diy to cattle, because tliey are liable to eat the green 
stuff too greedily, ami become ‘idoAA’ii.” 

Our farmers do not groAv luiuipkins ami coav melons as a rule,, and they lose 
through their neglect to do so. The land could be prepared before September 
by digging In a lot of AA’ell-d<*<*ayed fannyard manure where the *iiills” are 
to be soAvii. TheR' should be 12 to lo ft. apart. Tweh^e seeds should be -put 
in each hill, and the plants reduced to six if all should come up, and to three 
Aviieij the fourth leaf aiipears. It Is desirable to sow some maize widely apart 
among or betw’cen the liills to prevent the runners being blown over by the 
AA’jiid, as any shifting w’lll rupture the stems. 

So much has been printed in this and other journals about the advantages 
of the silo that it becomes almost sickening to refer again to a subject in 
w’hich our farmers will not take any Interest, But the advantages of the 
system are so manifest in all other coimtrles where the practice is general 
tliat we must continue to advocate it Now is the time to fill some of the 
pits or to build stacks of green stuff, and at the same time to grow crops for 
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ensilage during autumn. This will involve some hard work, but very little 
good of any kind can be secured without work. 

If manure from the stiible and yards has to be loaded up to gel it out of 
the way, it will be far ])etter to eari*y it at once and scatter it on the lields 
than to make a dungheap. Little or no loss of nitrogen can occur until the 
stuff has fermented and produced ammonia, and It cannot forinent n-adily 
when scattered on the ti(dd. If it can be ploughed in it will be all the better, 
ns it will then decay, and the soil will tix the ft^i’tilising mateiials. 

During this and next month many of the native grasses will produce seeds, 
and as many of the best of these are annuals, it is desirable that tliey slioiild 
bo allowed to mature tlieir seeds for replenishment of the pastures next sea- 
son. It might i)ay to leav(* several acres for seed, and harvest tlu‘ same 
for resowing the other paddocks. 

THE IIVIPROVEIVIENT OF INDIGENOUS FODDER 
PLANTS IN ALGERIA. 

Hy E. Scribaoa, Professor at Paris Tnstitut A<;ronomi<,{Uk. 

II have adapted the following arti<*le freely from the French, v. ith the idea 
that it might be of ijiterest to those of ns who would lK?nefit by the improve- 
ment of our natural flora. We have many native leguininoiis plants; ii uot 
imsslble that some (if them might l»e brought under the influence of cultivation 
and turned to better ac(*ouiif than is at presemt the (*as(*V At all events ]>lantiS 
.that succeed in Alg(*na will siUMH*ed here, and I shall endeavour to secure 
senne at an early date. Ten years ago 1 bought some sulla seed for Professor 
Lowrie; but unfortunately prachieally none germin^^ted; but we did uot tivat 
it with boiling water. From e.\'perien<*e I can vouch for ius luxuriant growUi 
in North Africa, and ff)r the eagt*rness with which it is eaten by ^UK•k o'! 
all kinds, either greiui or iii the form of bay.- A..T.P. 1 

For yeans pa^sit Algerian agri«*ulturists have been making desultory 
attempts to improve tlndr pasture lands. ai)paren11y. liowmer. witlioiii vuc- 
cess. I am inclined to think, however, that after several years of (‘xptM'iineiita 
Messrs. Knill iS: Hyf have tinally solved this tjuestion. 

When h(* is able to irrigate, tin* Algerian agriculiurist hnaraibly f.alls iuicU 
upon Iticerne. which, undoubtedly, iii such circumstances, yitdds th.e most 
prolltablc ivturns. For tf^ituations, however, in AVhlch rainfall is dt'flcient 
and Slimmer lient inteii.^e, no siilfaifle jdants lune yet lanm forthcomiug; it 
is liere tliat Messrs. Knill A: ItyTs experiments are of interest. After numc 
rous tiials they aUimhmed attemifls at aeclimatisation of fondgn plants, and 
st*t about cultivating indigenous plants that were known to b(‘ tafttefnl to 
stock. They addressed iheniselves particularly to leguminous iflauts. 

At the outset these gentlciiieii experienced ei)nsiderable tlifliculty over the 
germination of these seeds. In 18fH> they forwarded me some s<hm1s of sulla 
(Maltouse clover; French honeysuckle), which tludr ex})erienre had sliown to 
be particularly I’efractory to g(»rinJ nation. 1 plaecd these s(*eds in the best con- 
ditions possible of lu'at and moisture, but in IS <la.\s* time not one seed had 
germinated. The sulla s(^»d is more or less hairy; I first scrap(‘d the down 
off, with tlie result that I obtained a 13 pt?r cent, germination. I then slightly 
perforated the husk of eacli seed with a sharp knife; In this case every seed 
germinated in ihrtje or f(Hir days* time. 

We luid, therefore, to deal with seed, that I shall in future distinguish a« 
“hard,** l.e., possessed of an impervious husk, tliat prevented the germ fi'out 
coming in contact with moisture. After various tests, 1 devif^tnl a simple 
means of overcoming tills germination difliculty. I succeeded in obtaining 
perfect germination by immersing the seed in boiling water for the sjiace of 
about five minutes— tlie exact amount of time necessary can be determinot^ 
beforehand on a small sample. The simplicity of this method is evitleiu. 
and puts lit within the reach of everybody. It is, necessary, however, 
to keep the seedjs well stirred up whilst In the boiling water; unless this Is 
done, owing to their extreme hairiness they remain more or less coinifletely 
surrounded by air bubbles, which prevent the xvater from coming in direct 
contact with them. By these means I obtained a 95 per cent, germination, 
the germs continuing perfectly sound and in nowise affected by tlie extreme 
heat. 
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By slightly cni^liiiig the seeds in a specially constructed mill I obtained 
equally satisfactory results. I append in tabular form the results of my exp :- 
riments:— 

Germination of Sulla Seeds during 18 days’ Experiments 



Seeds 

Genni Dated 

Intact and 
sound. 

More or lea 
decayed 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1. Seeds in natural condition 

0 

100 

0 

2. Seed with hair removed 

13 

85 

2 

3. Seed with husk slightly cut .. 

100 

0 

0 

4. Seed steeped in boiling water for 5 minutes ... 

95 

5 

0 

5. Seed steeped in boiling water for U) minutes ... 

73 

H 

19 

6. Seed steeped in boiling water for 15 minutes 

41 

\ 5 

54 

7. Seed steeped in boiling water for 20 minutes 

41 

: 7 

52 

8. Seed steeped in boiling water for 1^ hours 

0 

o 

! 

98 


In 1891 Mr. Kiilll forwarded me seeds of native vetches and lucernes many 
of which were equally resistant to germination; in their case treatlnent with 
boiling water was not successful; better results are obtained by slightly crush- 
ing the seeds. In working on a small sample good results are obtained by 
mixing the grain with sharp sand and beating the mixture with a flexible rod: 
the grains of sand show a tendency to tear open the seed envelope sufficiently 
to allow of subsequent admission of water to the germ. 

These laboratory results were reiiorted to Mr. Kuiil, who has since applied 
them very sucoessfully in practice. 

Mr. Ryf’s experiments had mainly reference to native lucernes; these wild 
liu*ernes are extremely numerous in Algeria, not all alike, however, l^eing 
equally suitable for purpoeies of cultivation. Mr. Uyf refers to a lucerne he 
has in view in the following terms: — 

“Its extreme hardiness and adaptation to soil and climate of Algeria distin- 
guish this native lucerne from the ordimu'y Eui'Oi)eaii cultivated 
variety. Once w’'ell rooted, even in the poores»t of soils, 
where cultivated lucerne would inevitably fail, the wild in- 
digenous lucerne lives, develops, and lasts almost indefinitely. In the 
neighbourhood of Setif, in spite of frequent working of the land for 
cereals, many fields may be found that resemble sown crops of ordinary 
lu(!erne. In fact cultivation of the soil api>ears to improve its growth in every 
way. It makes rather hard hay, but readily taken by stock. In winter one 
fre(piently sees stiwk working up the roots and suckers with their feet, and 
siii>sequently eating them. It may be added that the roots of this plant pene- 
trate 6 to 7 ft. below the surface of the soil, which fact may serve to explain 
the ease with which they are able to resist drought.” 

Mr. Ryf has found it necessary to work the ground very thoroughly before 
sowing, otherwise germination is apt to be irregular; eowing must take place 
as soon as all fear of late frosts haa passed. [In September in Sou^ Austra- 
lia.— A. J. P.] The plants do not require the help of artificial irrigation. After 
various experiments Mr. Ryf places his drills about 40 in. apart, and grows a 
crop of w’heat between them every other year. He finds that breaking up 
the roots with the plough, prior to seeding for cereals, enables the lucerne to 
make stronger and better growth. He estimates that these roots by decaying 
help to enrich the soil, as they have been shown to contain from three to 
four times more nitrogen than farmyard mau||!i^: Further, ttiey open it out 
and permit of a more perfect penetration of moisture. He believes that the 
whole field can with advantage be ploughed up every other year without in 
any way injuring the lucerne. He believes that -this lucerne can be most profit- 
ably grown when sown alternately with cereals as previously stated; in this 
manner the same plot of land can be made to yield good cereal crops, hay, 
and plenty of grazing space. 

In addition to this native lucerne, Mr. Ryf describee several plants almost 
equally Interesting. 
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RAPE FOR PIGS. 

A series of experiments to test the value of rape for pigs carried out at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Kxperiinental Station, are thus summarised: — That 
with pigs from four to ten months old, representing the various breeds of 
swine, nil acre of rniie, when properly grown, has a feeding value, when 
combined with a ration of maize and bran, equivalent to 2,43d lb. of a 
mixture of these grain feeds. That rape is a better green feed for growing 
pigs than good clover pastuiv, the pigs fed upon rape having made on the 
average KMi 1T>. of gain on .*{3.5 lb. less grain than was required by the pigs 
fed on clover pasture. That pigs are more thrifty, have better appetites and 
make <*orrespomliugly gre.ater gains, w'hen supplied with a rape pasture in 
conjunction witli their grain feed than when fed on grain alone. That a 
plot of Dwarf Essex forage* raiie. when planted in drills, 30 inches apart, 
early in autumn, will yield three good crops of pasture forage in a favour- 
al>U‘ seavson. "i'hat rape is the most satisfactory and cheapest green food 
for swine that we hiive f(*d- Tiiat every feeder of pigs should plant each 
spring a small field of rape adjoining his i)ig yard, and provide himself with 
a few rods of movable fence, to properly fi^ed the rape to brood sows and 
young pigs. Tiiat rape should lie sown for this purpose In di’ills 30 inches 
apart to fai'ililaU* tin* stirring of the ground and cnltivation after each 
siK‘ci‘ssive growtli has l>(‘eii eaten off. That pigs should not be turned upon 
a rapi‘ i»astnre until tlie plants are at least 12 inches to 14 inches high, and 
that they should lie prevtuited from rooting while in the rape feed. That 
rape is not a satisfai'tory fi^ed wlien fed alone when it is desired to have 
any li\«* wiuglit gain made in pigs, though it has been found that they will 
just about maintaiii thmnscdves without loss of weight on this fml alone. 


APPLYING FARMYARD MANURE ON THE SURFACE. 

Professor F. Massy, of the United States Agricultural Department, 
writing on the subjet't of the ust» of farmyard inaiiure, says: — “Many of our 
friends still seem imbued witli the old liking for well-rotted manure. We 
do not want to let our manure get well rotted lH‘fore we apply it to the laud. 
The pla<*e to rot the uianinv is in the soil, where you have the soil to absorb 
ev(*ry thing. If tJie manure Is spread on tlie surface tlie soluble parts immedi- 
ately wash Into the soil, and tlH» loss is smaller than in any way the manure 
eai' he tivated, far I<‘ss than piling in the iianiyanl, either under cover or 
not. Tlie evaporation from manure spread on the surface Is mainly only 
wattM*. while the evaporation from plh'd manure is largely ammonia In a 
^olatile form. No matter how well manure is handled there will be always 
more or less loss from it in tlie barnyard than In the field. :Maiiiire on the 
surface keeps the soil moist, and prevents the baking of clay soil. In our 
e xperience, right on top, as near as may be, is the best possible place for 
the manure. Lately, I have had a samide on a small scale of the value of 
surface manuring on a clay soil. We built at our college a new lectnre-hall, 
laboratory, and greenhouses for my department To get a level site for the 
building we had to excavate into a red-clay hillside, and pile the clay taken 
from the excavation on to the lower levels. On the ground's around the 
building 1 have been trying to convert the clay into a garden. Grass plots 
were formed and large shrubbery beds prepared, and planted in the untamed 
flay. After everything was planted a good coat of manui^ was placed on 
the surface, and left there. liast summer was the hottest aud driest ever 
known here, but it was pleasant to see how things grew and flourished In 
that clay, which was merely the subsoil piled three or four feet deep. This 
spring the soil in these beds works as mellow as the traditional ash heap, 
and the bloom of the roses and shrubbery of all kinds Is simply amazing, 
being fully twice as great as with the same kinds of plants set in natural 
soil. 1 use all inamire as a mulch, either in garden or field. In the garden, 
after setting plants or planting seed, the manure is spread over the surface 
and left there to be slightly worked In during cultivation.'* 
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A POULTRY IVIANUAL. 

By D. F Laurie 

[Four or Tive \ears ago the department iystied a bulletin on “Poultry J3reerbng, ' pre 
pared by Mi’. D. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, an<] in res])oiist :o fre 
Quenlly expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing aLo with d'seasea 
of poultry, Mr Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The articles will lie pub- 
lished first in the journal from month to m{ ntli, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form.— Editor.! 

(Continiiecl from Scjiiemlx*!* issm*.) 

Selection of Stock. 

\\ bntoA'(*r biwds ni*e deeitlcMl upon by llio jionltry kiu^pi'r, the stock must 
1 k‘ cand’ully selected. Rojecd any that <lo not conform to the standard* 
not iiecesisarily so closely a-s to classify iliem as exliibllion birds, but so 
iiiiich that they are fr(‘e from any of the radical ilefects that are mentioned 
ill the standard. Reject any bird whicdi has a crooked bi*east. or !na.lfonned 
back, crossiMl or broken luuik, or is blind of one eye. Any iilrd wbicli on 
examination, is found lo be infested with vermin as follow s'— Lon jL? pointed, 
»iuick moving, straw'-coloiired lice, aliont 1-lbtb of an imdi long such birds 
are almost invariably delicate and di‘tieUMit in stamina, and. mortxivia*, de- 
spite of dust liaths and attention, sehlom lay well. 

-\.TOid long-legged speeimens. They an* not to be foiiml among typical 
specimens of the utility breeds. Avoid any nmb'r-sized or considerably 
over-sl74ed siK‘ciineiis, as tliey an‘ not suitable, 'rin* smalh‘r Imns may be 
useful, if of (‘.\tra line <|uality, for toning d<*wn coarsuiess. bni ih<» very 
large ones are not <l(‘s1rable stud birds. 

Laying hens should have fine lieads. briglit and an alert, active look. 

The beav.v (‘.ved, coarst^ Iieaded, slnggisli fimialcis art* iioor layi‘rs. This 
rule apjdies to all hn*eds. In tin* AI-edlt<*n*aiieaii bn‘»*(is, such as Minoreas, 
Leghorns, Andalusians, Auconas, Ac., a large, line comb, set on a bin* licad, 
is a general sign of good laying poAvers. The coarse eomlied lu*nis are for 
anotlior puriKise, wliich need nut be doscrilied here. 

Laying bens generally nve deeixT behind, ami not tpiitt* so prominent in 
,the breast as the typical shoNv specimens, but not alw'ays, and soim* expt*. 
rience is needed in applying the “type” rule. 

The cock to mate with the hens of the laying s»*ctioii tslionhl bt* of the 
best tpiality procurable, for niueb tleiientks on tin* sire, as his (|uali!i'*s Avill 
atfect the whole of the progeny ot his ])en. llt> should also be ot a good 
laying st.]'ain, and, mated witli suitable hens, should b’r;'(‘<l lavt‘i’s. Most 
bi'ef‘doris of standing are reliaiile on tlie subject of the egg iirotluction of 
their .stock. 

The breeder who lia-s a fine stud of stO(*K birds, and lias raisixl his voiing 
birds on a moderate amount of soft food, is to lx* iireferred to om* who, for 
the sake of size and iiuiclc maturity, has umluly forced his sbwk. They 
ma.v be larger and finer, but years of experii*nce provivs them inferior in 
coiisstitutlon and a.s breeders of hardy profitabh* slock, 1 hough a class of 
birds well, suited for the fancier alone. This applies to poultry reiiuired 
.for any. piui>ose. 

• Tlie table iiiril breed.s must be pure, and unless typical sj>ecinu*Tus of tlu'lr 
lireed, it is of little u.se expeiding the same results from inferior spfn*iLneus as 
are to lie expected from typical specimens of tliosi* bretxls which have a 
name for table bird production. Long legs are a bad point In table birds, 
so also are «^liort, shallow breast bones or kwls. The breast must be long 
and prominent and the body Hijuare or cobby. The most profttaide table 
birds are bred from Itorklngs, Oiplngtons, and Wyandotte lieirs, (*rossed 
Avitli r?uiian or old English game cockerels. While the fine headed hens will 
give a good egg yield, the meat carrying, square, or cobby ‘*tyix^“ 1,^ of gr.*at 
importance. Extra largi* size is of no value. The great aim in table-bird 
production is a medium sized stock bird from which quick growing, hardy 
plump birds may be expected. Then- is more profit in marketing chicks 
at 14 to Id weeks’ old, and weighing 4 to b IT)., than larger and heavier birds, 
whltb do not plump up till several weeks, or even months, after that time. 
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TIi<‘ InrjiP, slow growing, tnble bird Is commercially a uiwt-ake, and cannot 
bo bred iH'otitably. 

"riio linal test is for general health, and the examination should be as 
follows: — After haiulllng for bodily defects as stated, turn over the feathers 
on tluiik and under wings for signs of tick. A general examination, espe- 
cially round the vent, will reveal the presence of lice, mites, &c., if such 
are iu'csriii. A glance at the vent will disclose any outward signs of dlarr- 
hot‘a, Am-. Press the nostrils, and if a glairy, thin, or yellowish thick discharge 
is iux(S<Mif, reject at once. Open the bird’s mouth: it should l3e pinkish and 
clean, and free from stringy, sticky mucous. If leaden spots on the roof 
and at back of tliroat are iseeii, or cheesy deposits in various positions 
(especially ronml wiudpl])e), or foul - smelling ulcers under tongue, reject it 
at once. The mouth, throat, and tongue constitute an important index to 
health. Finally, smell the bird, and if there is a stale, dried-fishy smell, 
be snri^ tlicuv is a good optming for roup, liver disease, and general uu- 
healtliiiiess. 

RirdN wliich jiass these tests are numerous, but there ai*e plenty, and in 
the show iH‘n, too, wliich could not pass, and they are to be avoided. Neglect 
of tln^se iircs autions may, and probably will, end in disaster. I consider the 
obser\ance of the.se tests of more Importance than anything else. When 
introducing new stock, in addition to the above examinations, each and 
ev(‘ry l>ir(l should be <iuarau lined for a week, or more if nect^saiy. until 
then* is tnery app(*arance of health. This is most important, and its ob- 
servan<-e will guard against the Introduction of diseases or insect pests. 
The careiul breeder will o\erhaul bis slock and examine in this manner 
at least oiic(‘ a fortnight, or ofteiier if neces.sary. He will then be in 
pc>ss('!s.sien of accurate kuowitalge of the eoiiditlon of each bird, and any 
precau;ii)iis er adilitional measurers neci^ssary may he adopted early. 

As a iMih‘, pulh‘ts and first .season lams should be selected for a start. 
Hens ill their se<‘ond or third siaison, if f»specially valuable, may bo bred 
from to nuairi tli(» strain. The* lighter birds are fit for tin* breeding pen 
wlien matured, say al nim* uioiitlis. The heavier breeds. sii<*h as Porklngs 
ami hahan tbiiiie, slioukl be iu*an‘r to twelve months. This refers, of 
coufM*, to the average w(*ll-growu speciiiieii. 

lyiatlng*. 

As ;i geiioral rule, the mating of eocker(*ls witli first sc*asoii hens, and 
tuillets with first season (IS months sayt cocks, aiisw’ers w'ell. liifiuencUig 
tin* sex (»r III'* progi'iiy di^pends on a variety of eircumstan(*es. To gain a 
pn‘i»onderaue<- <d’ luillcts, mate a <-ock 18 moiith.s to two year> old with from 
.siweii to go pullets, according to Ids vigour and the size? of his run. If 
he is ati a< live bird, the <-haiK‘es an* that early in tin* season the st*\es will 
bal.-iiiee. but ill tlie later batches the pullets w*]!! piviionderate. For 

eock(‘rel trroduc-tioii, mate S(*veii or <*ight hens with a vigorous cockerel, and 
pullets will bi* K(*ai*c<* until tin* eiul of the scnison. No hard and fast rules 
can lie laid down on this matter. Many experieiiceil l>rec*ders have found 
tliat, under ciTtain eoiiditioiiiS, a vigorous male running with a number of 
bens far in ex<-ess of the number generally iwommended, will guarantee 
a liigli i»ercentage of fertile eggs. The opinion has bc^n expressed,, and 
1 iiudiiie tbeivto. that mating w ith loo few' hens does not give the best i*esult8, 
either as to fertility or vigour of germ, and consequent (‘onstitution of chick. 
Spac(* docs not admit of enlarging on this rather impoi'tant subject. Some 
bre»‘di*rs mate a male and one female only for each pen and chum good re- 
sults. 

Feedlnfir Adult Birds. 

The majority of books piibllislieii on feeding poultry view the subject from 
the fancier's staiidpaint alone, and no allotvance is made for the utility 
bret*d(*r. In the following remarks I propose to briefly refer to feeiling 
for various puri>os<*s from tlie utility point chiefly. 

QrALiTY OF Food. 

It is ixxir policy to feed poultry on inff*rior grain. From 
sound ()lnmp grain and fresh ^vreet bran, pollard, meal. &c., you can 
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expect definite results. Screenings, often half drake and rubbish, may be 
good enough for filling the insidee of hungry pigs, but are useless for poul- 
try. A few pence saved by buying mouldy, smutty, rubbishy grain may 
cost pounds ill disease, and will certainly entail loss through poor egg yields 
and slow meat production. Feed well, and at stated times. Do not over- 
feed, and do not w\aste. It is waste to overfeed, and it is waste to throw 
grain on dirty ground vrhere it is soon trampled out of sight. A handful 
wasted each day makes a large heap at the end of a year, and represents 
cash lost. 

The following should be provided, and no trouble should be considered 
in obtaining them:-- 

Water. — Eight inch (or larger) flower pots with a cork in drainage hole 
for the drinking water, w'hich must be frequently renewed, and kept cool 
and shaded. 

Grit— Hard, sharp-edged grit, such as broken crockery, quartz, flint, peb- 
bles, &c. This aids digestion, and promotes health and laying. 

Shell Forming Material.— Old mortar, sea and oyster shells, old bones 
crushed fairly small. 

("harcoal, or w’ood (dnders, are excellent, and are much liked by laying 
hens. They aid digestion, and ward off diseases of digestive organs and 
stomach generally. 

Green food should be given daily, as previously recommended. 

Food fok Hkns foe Eoo PiioDrcTiON only 

Here the production of numerous eggs is the main point, and the forcing 
effects of any food, w’hile it may affect the hens, goes no further as would 
be the case with stock birds. The first feed should be given in the morning 
as soon as it is light enough for the birds to see, and in cool weather, at any- 
rate, should consist of soft food given -warm. This may be bran and pollard 
BO proportioned as to give a mass which will crumble readily when propc*rly 
mixed with boiling water. Or bran and pollard with a third of ground oats, 
or barley meal, or bran and wheat meal. These may be mixed with hot skim 
milk or water. A little green food may be added, and, if obtainable, scraps 
of meat or rabbit boiled and added with the soup. In Canada excellent re- 
sults accrue from the addition of 1 H). of dried blood to each 10 lb. of meal 
(dry); the blood is, I believe, procurable in AdeUilde, and may be used for this 
purpose, although I should view its use for stock birds with suspicion. The 
houses for egg producers must bo w^arm but ventilated, and in cold parts 
the water vessels should be emj)tied at night, and filled witli warm water 
in the morning. For midday, a good supply of green food may be given, and 
throe times a week a supply of cut green bone, say an ounce for each hen, 
provided, and on other days a little finely cut raw meat — not too much, 
say a handful to three or four birds. Lazy, Inactive hens will not lay — keep 
them occupied. If a shed can bo provided, and floored with wheat chaff, on 
which a handful or two of grain can be scattered, it will keep them busy 
on wet days. In fine weather hoe up a piece of ground for them to scratch 
in; on a large scale a “Firefly” plough, pulled by a stout lad will give grand 
results in a few minutes. Wheht cooked in an oven till it is ivell browned, 
is an excellent food, and may be given for the evening meal on alternate 
nights. Handle your birds at frequent intervals to ascertain If too fat or 
too thin. Provide an ample number of neets for the hens. No male birds 
are required with the laying hens. Where ducks are kept for egg production 
the same feeding, &c., will answer well. Give the grain in a ahallow vessel 
of water, they can gather it more readily. 

Food for Stock Birds. 

Here a moderate supply of eggs is required so as to produce healthy vigor- 
ous chickens. The stock birds may be of the highest quality, but undue forc- 
ing and high feeding would tend to losses, which are of small account with 
ordinary hens kept for egg production alone, but which would mean consi- 
derable sums if high priced birds. Here we intend to breed and rear for 
our own use, or for sale, for others to breed from, or to supply layers with 
sound constitutions. 
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The better plan is to keep the hens without a male until a fortnight before 
the time when it is proposed to breed from the stud. By this method the 
eggs can be sold at market or elsewhere, and, of course, are infertile. 
The males will also be gaining in vigour and strength while sequestered, 
which Is important, even if for a few weeks only. My method is to ktep 
the stock hens in nice condition, contenting myself with moderate egg pro- 
duction till I wish to bn?ed from them, and during tlmt time the feed <*on- 
sists of grain, with occasionally a little soft food. All soft food should be 
mixed witli boiling water, but may l)e given not quite cold, but not hot. When 
breeding time comes a little green cut bone, and a trifle more soft food, to 
which some cnnshed carob bean and bonemeal are added, soon gives as many 
eggs as are required. Baked wheat may be given regularly. As soon as pos- 
sible the soft food is discontinued, and only given with other grain as a 
change. Pepi>er, egg foods, and all patent concentrated foods have no place 
ill this category, and are better on the manure heap. Sound healthy fooa 
chiefly grain, with bone and shell forming material, &c., will ensure 
sound, healtliy <‘hickens. 

Ducks r(*quire a lot of soft food, whl<*h maj' have boiled potatoes (if cheap), 
fat, meat, vegetabl(‘s, Arc., added. As will be seen later on much importance 
is attached to feeding young stock for the purpose it is intended for. 

Geese and turkeys rtHpiire considerable ninge, and the stock birds only 
requiiv additional food, suy a month prior to br<*eding time. At other times 
the breeding sto(*k can Ih‘ kept in fair condition. 

ith attention to housing and the provision of the sundries, and keeping to 
tlte food bill as directx'd, eggs can Ik* obtained at any season from stock 
birds, without any undue for<*ing or tlie use of health-destrovlng spices or 
nostrums. 

From such soundly GhI ato<*k we may expect the most profitable utility 
birds, and tlie very best exhiliition birds as well. 

Birds bred from exliiliitioii birds are hamlicapped, as the parents are highly 
fed for show, and then have to be got into normal condition afterwards. Show 
stock is not the most desiral)le breeding stock — at anv rate during the show 
p< rioa <»f Its existence. 

HatchinfiT* 

Natural hatchlng—i.e., by aid of hens, turkeys, or ducks—is giving way 
largely before tin* mo<lern incubator, wbieh will be dealt with later on. For 
the sinail bn*eder. who wishes to breed and rear a few each year for various 
purposes, half a dozen trusty hens will suffice. It is potssible to hatch with 
a number in June, a fresh lot in October, and another lot in April; but it must 
be reinembt»red that this heavy «<tocklng reipiires careful attention to the 
soil of the yards and runs. In the cold parts the stock do not thrive wlien 
bred In the cold montlis, and In the hot dry parts it Is equally unsatisfactory 
to brwd during the hottest months, so some regard must be paid to locality 
and general climatic f cultures. All nests should l)e on the ground, as described 
previously under •‘Hatching Houses.’* Do not attempt to put too many eggs 
under tlie hcni, especially during the cold, wet months. If she Is unable to 
cover all the eggs completely the result will be a poor hatch, or perhaps total 
lose, because she is constantly changing the positions of the eggs, and each 
In turn, as it reaches the exposed side of the nest, will get chilled, and the 
germ, in (*an8equence, iK*rlshes. Then, again, Tf a large hatch results the hen 
treads on several, or she is too small to cover them properly, and they do not 
grow well. 

Set fresh eggs, when obtainable, and wash them, if dirty, before placing 
under the hen. Mark each with ink or garden pencil, and note in a book full 
particulars of hen, date of setting, and due date. Hen eggs, 21 days: ducks, 
28; geese an4 turkeys, 28 to 30. average periods of incubation. In making the 
nest hollow out a ahaillow depression, sprinkle with a handful of ashes, and 
line wltli a little soft straw or dry grass. If necessary, during Incubation, the 
nest may be remade, and the lining, &c., burnt, if vermin are present. 
Examine the hen carefully for vermin, and, If necessary, use iasect powder; 
not on any account keroslne or any strong smelling Insecticide. If you have 
a sitting of stale eggs give them to a hen which is going broody, and let her 
have them for a week in her own nest, moving to a more convenient place at 
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night if (lesimi. This will ensure a better percentage than if given to a hen 
with the broody fever fully developed. Stale eggs, to be hatched by a hen or 
in an incubator, must be subjected to a low’, wslovvly rising temix*rature. This 
1 have jiToved repeatedly to my own satisfaction. 

All eggs, at a certain i)eriod after incubation ha^t begun, should be tested 
for fertility. Night lime is most convenient, and tliere Is more leisure to do so 
then with most of us. A common Bismaivk lamp, without the shade, is very 
suitable. Procure a piece of cardboard about S in. square, and In the centre 
cut an oval hole—not an ellipse— rather smaller than the overage egg. Havi‘ 
the lamp glass clean: then hold the egg to the cardboard and approach the 
lamp. With eggs not more than a week old when set, and white shelled, the 
germ is easily discerned by persons of aveiuige sight after 84 hours; a day or 
tw’o later may be needed fo'r tinted or brown eggs. The embryo will then 
appear sonieAvhat like a rial spider with a wadl-delined semi-opa(pif ?)nclens, 
and the branching blood vessels are readHy seen. Further examination will 
reveal decided movements, which should always be looked for. A stationary 
embryo denotes something wa*ong, and wiien it is stationary and tin! vers 
when .shaken it is evident life has ceased. An infertile egg is 4*lear and has 
no spider-like embryo visible. Hound blw)d rings denote infertility, among 
other features. As a rule the air sac will lx* seen at the larger end of the 
egg, although occasionally it is phieed elsewhere. The si/a‘ of the air sac 
w^hon the egg is set denotes Its age— the larger the stiifler the egg. After 
incubation, if the air sac increases in size to a marked extent, it shows lack 
of external moisture and undue evaporation of the w’atory contents of the 
egg. Up to the fifth or sixth day infertile eggs can be used for cooking, but 
should not be left unused for many days. Where tbrt*e or four hens are set 
at a time, and there are many infertile eggs, the remaining fertile eggs can 
be taken from one hen, and the other nest given full complements. The odd 
hen can then have a fresh clutch. Do not add eggs after the term of incuba 
tion has begun, and do not set duck and hens’ eggs in the same nest. 

Turkeys make fine natural incubators, and may be kept at work for iseverai 
months without In any way incommoding or injuring them. A large semi- 
darkened coop is requii'ed for them. If not broody (as long as it is a heu 
that has laid and not a maiden pullet), give the hen a glass of port or a talde- 
spoonful of whisky and water at night, and put her in the coop (Hi some 
dummy eggs; darken the coop, and leave her till next night; in tlie majority 
of oases she will be found sitting. Then she may have, according to her 
size, from 15 to 25 eggs; a medium-sized hen is the best. Hens and turkeys 
in coops should leave their nests daily for a feed, a dusting, and to ndieve 
nature, and to cool the eggs. If they refuse to (piit they must be grasixal 
firmly by the legs and body and lifted sidewrays or backwards from the nest, 
taking care that no eggs are caught and broken. Turkey hens often refuse 
to eat after a time, and must be fed with pellets of meal mixed in a stiff 
paste dipped in water and forced dowm her throat. This is oftini a trouble- 
some affair. During the absence from the nest an examination enn be made 
and any broken eggs removed, and soiled eggs cleaned with warm w’ater, and 
at once dried with a clean soft rag. As a general rule a sitting hen can be 
left severely alone; but with quiet hens, when^ numbers are .sitting, such a 
method of procedure, as suggested, is required. Do not sprinkle the eggs with 
water; the effect is a sudden chill, due to evaporation of the moisture, hastened 
by the warmth of the eggs. In very dry w^eather the ground round the nest 
may he damped occasionally. When the term is ended the hen should be left 
undisturbed to complete her hatching. If she is restless the first evening all 
chickens hatched may be removed and placed in a hox lined with warm mate- 
rial, and placed in a w^'arm spot For 20 hours or so after hatching the chick, 
duckling, &c., requires no food, as Nature has provided for that period. 

Tanning Skins with Fur On. — Chop up some wattle-bark finely, and 
boil it In a copper to extract the tannin. Pour the liquor into a tub, and 
when It has cooled thrown in the skins and let them He for a w’'eek. Then 
take them out, spread them ou a slab, scrape the flesh off, and trim them. 
Then put them back into the tub for another w^eek, after which wash them 
in clean water, and peg them, flesh side out, in a shady place to dry. If 
they become stiff rub them w’ell between the hands, and pull backwards and 
forwards across a smooth pole. 
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COLD STORAGE OP EGGS. 

By R. W. Skkvington, AJanagkr Pkoduck Export Departmrnt. 

the afU'i* effect of cold storage on eggs, there is a great deal of 
uiNcou(*eptloii, \vliich entails almost daily controversy. A general opinion pre- 
vailing is that eggs, after removing from the chamber, will very shortly go’bad. 
My I'cply is — given the proper temperature, everything in the egg is held in 
suspense; it undergoes no change whatever, whether by evaporation or aught 
else, and if new laid when put into the chamber, will, when taken out, keep 
good the usual three or four we<'ks in winter, and a shorter time in summer, 
or. in other words, if frt*sh when eggs are put into the chamber they will be 
fresh when taken out. 

For the information of farim*rs and others desirous of placing eggs in cold 
storage during the summer montlis the following directions and regulations 
are puldlshed. 

Directions. 

Ill ordtn* that eggs may lie keiu fresli and good for from four to six months 
it is necessary to si*e that only innv laid ones l>e selected; where possible also It 
is advisable to ljav4* (liem inlertih*, as when fertile eggs get exposed to a tem- 
p(‘ratnre of PS to KMi deii. for (*veii a short period, the germ will start into life 
and no subsequent treatment will then avail to give them the quality of 
fresliness. Kggs for st(H'age should Im‘ gatheivd every morning before the sun 
lias gaiiKMl stnmgth. and placed at onee in the storage boxes in a cool place. 
T(» attain the higli(‘st succ(»ss. tliey should lie graded as to colour and size, the 
boxt^s being marked accordingly, (’are should also be taken to have the eggs 
perfe(*tly <*h»an and free from unsightly stains. The boxes used sliould be of 
the ordinary trade sizi*, holding di^zeii, and packers should see that they are 
made of odourless timber, as eggs are peculiarly liable to absorb flavours from 
their surroundings. Anotlu*r important point is to see that the boxes and 
tiUers are ihorouglily dry lad'on* using, otherwise mustiness is almost sure to 
ensue. Beyond the “tillers” of tasteless cardboard, no packing of any kind 
should l>e used, as the natural moisture exuding from the eggs should be al* 
low«d to t'seajie, otherwise a mustj^ flavour is likely to be perceivable when 
thi‘ cases are opened. Kggs for storage should be forwarded as soon as pack- 
ed, by quick train or steamer, and handled on the waj’ with the greatest care. 

Rkcjulations. 

1. All eggs forward<‘d for cool storage must K* wmt. carriitge i)ald io the 
Port Adelaide I>epot, and a ])ost<*ard or letter advising dispatch to the mana- 
ger's office, Adelaide, at time of forwarding. 

2. The cases will be received and stoned on the owner’s account, and at his 
sole risk, and the (ioverniuent will not be respoiisilde for any loss or damage 
said to have occurred while die eggs arc in stoiv, from whatever cause arising. 

3. Store receipts will be issiu'd to tlie owner, oi* his agent, when the cases 
are deposited, and delivery will only be made on production of such ston* re- 
ceipts and payment of all charges for handling and storing, as per schedule 
herein^ 

4. Coses must l>e of the kind known as “patent packers,” each holding 3t> 
dozen properly packed in cardboard “flllers.” 

Value op Cold Storage. 

Thousands of dozens of eggs have been stored at various freezing works 
on behalf of various owners, with tlie result that all those conforming to the 
above condition were found iw'rfcctly sound and fresh at from four to nine 
months from date of storing. The advantage of storing is that when eggs are 
at their lowest they may be put away and kept until markets reach their 
highest, when a profit of from 50 per cent to KK) per cent can be realised after 
paying all expenses. 
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Chargks. 


Receiving and delivery 3d. per case. 

Storage per week 3d. per case. 


Note.— This means that eggs can he stored for 11 weeks at Id. per dozen. 
These charges are payable on delivery. 

J^acking cases and tillers complete may 1 h^ purchased at a cost of about 2/G 
each. 


POLLARDING TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator op Forests. 

Having on a iwevious occasion dealt with the question of “pollarding” In 
its general fiispects, 1 now propose to go more into particulars as to how 
and when tlie work may be done to tlie best advantage. The desire being 
in most Instances to secure new growth as soon as possible, the most suitable 
time for pollarding, it is evident, will l)e that in which the tree may usually 
be expected to shoot out most quickly. The same time may not, however, 
suit all trees. If we take tlie gums under consideration we find that under 
ordinary circumstances they begin to start more vigorous growth in the 
spring, and are usually in good growing order in the summer time, though 
probably they may in some places, where conditions have been favourable, 
have been really growing more or less all through tlie winter. There seldom 
seems to be a. time when guiiifi are really dormant; this question, however, 
though Interesting enough, is only connected to a certain extent with the 
subject under Immediate consideration, and is referred to in order to show 
that any statements made regarding the growth of gums at any stated time 
are open to modification in accordance with special conditions in pai’tlcular 
places. It may be inferred from this that tlie best time for pollarding in 
one district may not be equally suitable in another. Therefore, every one 
must consider what the conditions under which his trees grow are, and act 
accordingly, if it should seem that any alteration may bc‘ wise in the sugges- 
tions now made. They are given on the bmid basis of the “greatest goo<l 
to the greatest number,” and therefore deal with the conditions generally 
prevailing. 

With a view to closer observation I have on several occasions pollarded 
sugar gums growing on my own land in Malvern, a suburb south of Adelaide. 
The soil here is a stiff clay loam, with a good retaining subsoil, and gums 
grow exceedingly well. The quickest results have undoubtedly been secured 
in the hot summer months of December, .7anuary% and February; 
then the young growth speedily begins; "whereas W’hen the trees 
are pollarded in the autumn it is much later before fresh shoots 
appear. In a stiff land of the kind now referred to warmth is well main- 
tained in the summer, whereas in th*^ winter it is not. Where soils are lighter 
in ( haracter. like Aery sandy soils, and are overlying a puifnis subsoil, they 
may be quite Avariii enough in the Aviiiter time to promote fair growth during 
that period. The winter would also probably be the best time for an ade- 
quate supply of moisture to be expected, especially if the rainfall is uncertain; 
tiiese conditions Avoaild therefore point to the autunm months as suitable for 
pollarding gums in districts of this character. Between these two examples 
many A'ariatlons may occur which those possessing the necessary local know- 
ledge should be able readily to deal with. In most cases it "will be found 
better to start in the spring and summer rather than to delay till autumn, 
as it must be remenil)(*red that whereas the fresh tender growth of spring 
will soon experience the warmer weather in which the gnms generally thrive, 
the young shoots starting in the autumn, though frequently able to grow 
steadily all through the winter in many places, and under some of onr atmos* 
pherlc conditions, may at any time In our uncertain climate be exposed to a 
hard frost that may cut them hard back, and either destroy the tree entirely 
or severely check the young growth. 

Another matter of importance is that the limbs and trunk of a tree are 
less exposed to injui*y from damp after being pollarded in the spring and 
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siiminer tlinii when cut in the autumn, as iniich of the cut surface may be 
healed ovia* in many cases hefone winter rains come, whereas when cut In 
autumn they have all the winter to jro through. 

Tf ti‘(‘<*s rc(iuire i)ollar(ling because they have been injured by heavy winds, 
they must of course be cut clear <»f brcdven limbs at once whatever the season 
may be. 

Turnin^i to tin* question of the way in which this work should be done 
it may be state<l at the oiUset tliat in most cases where trees are pollarded 
1h(* operation is carried out in a manner highly injurious to the trees. Invarl- 
ni»Iy one se(*s no care ^^llatev(‘r taken to piweiit the tearing off of bark, ’iiiid 
tlic rra< iuri!ig and splintering of timber itself. Tlie operator begins in most 
c;ises to chop with the axe. or to saw, on the iipiH'rside of the limb, then, 
as lie cuts through, th(‘ result Is tliat the weight of the branch, acting with 
iiiereasiug power as the cut gels m*arf‘r the lower side of the limb, tears off 
a big strip of bark, some way down the part of the limb still remaining on the 
tre(‘. and also breaks away isome of the wood, leaving ludiind a splintery rough 
wound that will never properly heal, and will in all probability .soon make 
tin* tree an easy prey to some of the minute but insidious foes which do such 
great harm to arboreal vegetation. This is* simply barbarous to any oir‘ 
ha\jng an intelligent acquaintance with proper arboricultnral niothods. In 
all caises when dealing with any limbs or even smaller branches growing at 
any angle out of the perpendicular, the proper way is first to 
make an undercut for a short distance, and then to cut on the 
upper side a little farther from the main trunk than the under- 
cut. This prevents the tearing away of any part of the limb 

and the laceration of the bark, ami after the main bulk of wood and 
f(>liage has thus been cut off, the small part lemaiiiing between the two 
cuts can easily be cut oft* in such a way as to leave a clean evenly cut surface, 
surrounded by a w<dl-triinmed bark that will readily admit of tln» wounds 
b(*iiig healed in the (piickest possible manner, and result in an even growth 
of young shoots. In pollarding the main truidc of any tree as a single stem 
the <‘\it should not be made horizontally at right angles to the aseending axis. 
This woidd expose a level surface, and on this when rain fell water would rest 
for a longer or shortiu* period, some of which would ultimately soak clown 
into the cellular structun' of the wood, and thus pave the way for the forma- 
tion of a favourable ••nidus” or resting idace ff>r the spores or germs of 
tlie ditferent fungi which do so much harm to timber. 

If. however, the cut be made in a slanting manner, the rain will run off from 
tin* surface thus fo!*med if it be even and siii(K)th, and in this way lessen the 
danger of decay, already indicated. 

Ill figure 1, tin' position and dlw*<*tioii of the <*ut suggested, is indicated from 
A to 11. Figun* 2 giv(*s a rough idea of a suitable ishape for pollarding a 
ti'ee where tin* brain-hes are treated and not the main trunk. Cutting them 
at a, a. a, will giv<‘ a wilier head, and at b. b, b, a closer; the selection of 
the i>osition iis a matter of opinion for the owner of the trees. Figures shows 
where the undercut should be made at A, and the top cut at B. Figure 4 
shows a tr('e butchered not pollarded. Ths is not a creation of a vivid im- 
agination but has been copied by the writer from an actual tree stump stand- 
ing in a suburb of Adelaide, as a striking monument to the genius of the 
operator. B and A indi(*ate points where the commonest faults of lopping 
or ]>ollarding oc('ur, the bark having been all torn off from A to O, and splin- 
ters left at B. Figure 5 shows how the tree should be left if properly treat- 
ed. In a few instnees a really skilful man may make a good job of this kind 
of work, with a light axe or a long-handled tomahawk, but as a rule a good 
saw will do the work far better. The removal of the higher limb first is a 
st(‘i» of <'ommon prudence that needs no amplification, and the use of a strong 
rope Av ill at once suggest itself to a practical man as a valuable aid in easing 
the fall of the detached limbs, when fastened to others conveniently situated. 
Asa us(*fiil dressing after cutting, coal tar should be applied, especially on the 
larger (*ut siirface.s. Its antiseptic iwoperties tend to preserve the wood, and 
also act as a deterrent to insect and fungoid pests. In a few cases It may 
be replaced l)y good paint with adA^antage, howeA^er, but for gums it does well 
enough Much more could he written on this point, but the object of those 
remarks has been to simplify the matter as far as possible. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Mr. K. Burney Young reports as follows on the apples and pears shipped 
to the London Produce Depot last season:-- 

“As I have already mentioned a considerable quantity of the apples were 
very small, though their condition was generally pretty good. Some 
of the pears arrived in good condltJon and realised from 20/ to 25/, but the 
average* is verj^ greatly r(*duced by the large proportion of pears which 
aiTived in bad condition, many cases being worthless. A similar fate 
beMl the grai>es. those whii(*h arrived in good condition idealised 10/ to 18/, 
but a large quantity arrived in very bad condition owing I presume to their 
being packed a little over ripe, as sonic grapt^s by the same ships arrived 
in good condition, and there was no fault to be found with the packing. I 
noticed some faults in the grading of the apples which growers should be 
careful to avoid, large and small apples should on no account be pac'kcd to- 
gether. Sonic buyers n*quire only medium sized apples, and they would 
give more for a cas<* containing all medium size than if half the apples are 
large. In a similar manner those buyers who wish to have fine fruit do not 
want the smaller, conseqiumtly the sale price is spoilt for both classes of 
buy(*rs through impror)er grading. The long shaped (*ase for packing seems 
to be preferred on the market to the shorter and wider case, and as the South 
Australian api)les have u.suaib’ been pa<*ked in the long catses it would be 
better to adhere to them.” 

The following table gives partimilars of the prices realised by tht* different 
varied ies of apples and jMsars shipiH‘d through the depot:— 


Apples 


965 

cas(‘s 

623 

n 

427 

«< 

427 

tt 

258 


213 

(« 

138 

«i 

109 


82 


78 


75 

.< 

60 


58 


,52 

.< 

50 

tt 

470 

tt 


of Cleopatra averaged VI/. 

Dunn’s Seedling averaged 12/8. 

Stone Pippin averagwl 3P/7. 

Home Beauty averaged 11/2. 

Ueinettc* du Canada averagt*d 8/3. 
liOudon I’lppin averaged l(i/8. 

Jonathan averaged 13/4. 

Kymer averagwl 9/. 

Sturmer Pippin averaged 0/11. 

Diimelow’ StK‘dling averagtnl 12/0. 

Strawberry Pippin averaged 10/. 

Bismark averaged 0/1. 

Five Crown Pippin averaged 0/8. 

Winter Majetin averaged 7/11. 

Shockley averaged 13/. 

of different kinds in small lots brought from 15/ per 
caise downwards, some kinds averaging as low as 
0/1 per caae. 


Pears. 

203 cases Vicar of iVinkfieid averaged 6/7. 
20 “ Glou Morceau averaged 12/11. 

7 “ Uvedale St. Gennaln averaged 8/3. 

4 ” Winter Nells averaged 5/6. 

1 “ Josephine de Malines averaged 8/. 


Poisoning Foxes. — Poxes are not so easily poisoned now as they were a few 
years ago. A good plan Is to kill a iamb, and cut off baits, being careful to 
use a fork, so as to avoid handling the bait. Poison each bait with a small 
quantity of strychnine. Then take the head of the sheep, singe it well in a 
fire, and have it drawn along the line you want to poison; follow closely 
with the baits, dropping them in tussocks or ferns, or rough grass, so that the 
crows may not find all of them. The fox will follow the trail of the singed 
sheep’s head, and is nearly certain to pick up the poison. 
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SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

Diiriii#; the moiitli tjie Chief Iiispeetur of Fruit has eompleted aiTaugements 
in eoiiiKM'tioii Avith the pmposed clemousti*atioiis of the efficacy of arsenical 
spraying for the suppression of codlln moth. The followitij*; orchjtrds have been 
accepted for this Avork:— 

A portion coiisistinj!: of about 5 acres of Mr. Elliot Haunaford’s apple or- 
chard at (Miain of Ponds. These trees are about 38 years old, and are typical 
of the oi’cliard trees as groAAUi in the hills. At Hou^jhton. i>art of Mr. Mariniis 
Manjihan's six teen-year-old apple idantatioii has been secured. A strip of 
about o acres aaIII be sprayed through the middle of the block. These trees 
are jxrown soincAAhat under the heip:ht of the average hill’s apple tree. They 
aiv (lean-steihiued jukI AA^ell attended, but uotAvithstaiiding this the fruits 
Avere l^adly aft*ect(»d Avitli moth last year, and t]jie OAvner calculated that quite 
half the apples AA'ere infested. This orchard# is alongside the main nortli- 
eastern road to Gumeracha, juid easy of access to those interested. Besides 
this, it is located in the centre of a large area planted Avith ai>ple trees. At 
SiiminertoNvn the orchard of Air. E. W. Percival has been secured. Theiv are 
slightly oA’er 300 trees of pear, apple, and quince In this garden. They are 
coinparatiA’ely large trees, and rather higher than one would wdsh for rai)id 
manipulatioji, but they will dcuibtless receive a thorough treatment. This or- 
chanl is also admirably situated to enable a large number of apidegrowtu's 
Avho pass along this road to the city markets to s#.^e the results without loss 
of time*. At Forest Uange, another rising centre in fruit production, about 111 
a(*re*s of Air. J. A'i cars’ Avell-kept orchard, will be treated. These trees are 
groAAing in rich land, and liave made splendid groAA^th. and produc*ed much fine 
fruit. They are AVi‘ll attended in resi>ect to scraping, bandagiiig, &<*. At Picca- 
dilly Air. 8hantz has placed a portion of ids orchai*d at the dispostU of tin* de- 
partment, and his usual methodical painstaking habits will doubtless (‘usure 
accurate results in the end. The trees are larg(*r than should be groAA^n where 
codlin moth has to be <*ombat(*d. l)ut Air. Shantz has ])aid good can* to the 
cleaning, Ac. This is located in the middle of a large applegroAving distiict 
Avhere the shoAA’cry conditions cause the Fusieladiums to he very destructive, 
and it is proposed to ust* a combination of Bord(*aux mixture and arsenlte of 
soda. 

In the Stanley district the codlin moth pest is j)retty widely spread, hut on 
the Avhole the orchards are as yet hut lightly atUicked. At IVinvorthfim Mr. 
(’harJes Beaumont has arranged to spray three plots, each contiilning about od 
api>le tnH»s, Avhich have lieon selected from the worst infe<'tt*d porthm (d his 
orcliard. These tre-s ai*e AvellgroAvn, and in full hearing, b(dng about ten 
years old, and consist of most of the best export varieties. At Stiiiih*y Flat 
the orcliard of Air. J. Christisoii has lK*en otfen*d, and one plot containing 
about 320 Avellgrown apple tre<*s lias lieeii chosen as typi<*ai of the whole. 
These are clean -stemmed, wellgrown specimens of teii-year-old apple trees, 
and as yet are imt lightly inf(*sted Avith the moth. 

In the Align st on district a portion of the orchard of Mr. Walter Sage has 
been secured. Air. Sage Avas one of the jiioneer “sprayers’" for fungus diseases 
in South Australia, and doubtless Avill carrj^ out the work very accurately. The 
troes^ are Avellgrown, and of normal size, for the district. They haA’e been 
carefully s(‘raped, and the orchard receh^es good cultivation. 

In all eight exi)t*.rlmental plots will be trt^atiHl, and in each case a fair nuni- 
l)er of A'aneties have been included. Arrangements haA’^e been made with a 
wholsesale firm of .chemists to prepare the stock solution of arsenite of soda, 
and its purity, though guaranteed, will l»e test(*d by the Departmental Analyst. 
Full instructions will be given in print to each experimenter, and personal 
supervision in tlie carrjirig out of the work will be given either by Air. Quinn 
or some of his officers as far as practicable. 

In each instance a local committee of frultgi’owers will be asked to watch 
the piwess of the work, and give an independent report at the conclusion of 
the tests. I he owner in each case will be supplied with a book in wideh he 
will w asked to record the dates of each sprayings a short account of the 
weather prevailing at the time of applying, and during the intervals between 
the sprayings. The weekly gatherings of fallen fruits will be carefully sort^ 
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od, and a record kept of the quantities of moth-damaged and non-infectod 
spec'imens thus (collected. At the harvesting of each kind a similar record will 
be kept It is proposed to apply not more than five sprayings, and the usual 
bandaging system will be followed. In each block a number of check trees 
will be left unspmyed, but these will be bandaged in the ordinary manner, as 
11 is deem^Hi desirable to show what advantage the spitiying gives over the ban- 
daging system now in vogue. The fruits from these tn^es kept as checks will, of 
course, be recorded quite separately from the rest, and in each case average 
trees' of each variety in the block will be selected as checks. The i^ason small 
areas have l>een stdected is because accurate records of the numbers of moth- 
infected and sound fruits are absolutely necessary if reliable conclusions are 
to l)e <lrawn fiDin these ti‘sts. As the owners have arrang^Kl to gather up and 
do most of the sorting in coniuK'tion therewith it would not be fair to ask them 
to undertake the gigantic task Implied in dealing with the produce of a large 


MILDURA NOTES. 

To isolated and cut olT from railway <‘ommunication by 150 miles of bush 
roadway, has been the usual experience of Mildura during the winter months 
of low river level, but river communication has hardly been restored at all 
this season. Storeket‘p<*rs’ stocks liave run veiy low, aud fodder has been at 
famine prices. FortiiiuUely the bulk of the dried and < itrus fruits have been 
got away. The eirnis crop was a very short one, otherwise there must have 
been a gr(‘at amount of fruit left to waste. I'ltrus prices have been excellent, 
vtu'y much betttT than those prevailing during the previous two seasons. The 
<*arry-over of tln‘ Ibbl raisin pack has been disposed of, aud prospects for the 
siKHMly sale of this last season’s fruit ai'e good. The Victorian Engineer-in- 
('lii<*f, Itennick, announces the expected completion by the new yeai* of 
the Mildura lin<‘ as far as Lake Ilattah, about 40 miles from here, and anti- 
<‘il)ates extension to ^lildura by about next April. 

Mildura having been deelannl free from phylloxera, the prohibition of the 
importation into the district of vines and trees from other parts of Victoria 
has been obtained at the Instance of tla^ local Horticultural Society. Tnder 
the au.spices of the same s<»ciety experimental nursery plots for American 
resistant vines have been establislKKl. To minimise risk of introducing phyl- 
loxera along with resistant vines, cuttings only were Introduced, 100 of each 
of various kinds, and It Is proi)osed to raise sufficient vines from these to 
gradually supply the retiuhvments of the settlement At present the work 
is purely experimental, and an endeavour will be made to ascertain species 
and varieties best suited to the varying conditions of soil within our settle- 
ment iirea. 

Papers liave been 4*ontributed to the Horticultural Society during its win- 
ter session, by Mr, II. E. Barnes, urging the necessity for closer co-operation 
among growers for the profitable disposal of produce; by Mr. Grossmann, 
giving the result of obsenations on the fruit industry made, in the course of a 
tour round tiie world; aud hy Mr. M. J. Paul, a former orangegrower and 
merchant of Jaffa, on the cultivation and mai'keting of citrus in foreign 
parts. In this paper the formation of a Oitni® Growers* Association, for the 
regulation of the market supply of the fruit was advocated. Various prun- 
ing demonstrations were ;^ven during the winter by arrangement of the 
society. Great interest was shown In the sultana pruning. The two methods 
most in vogue here are the rod-pruned Thomery spalier and the Sylvoz cor- 
don. Among gi’owers of experience opinion is vei*y strongly in favour of 
the former, achieved results showing that it is the better adapted of the two 
for the production of early crop from young vines, and that returns are hea- 
vier than from the cordon. For the Zaute currajit, on the otlier hand, the spur- 
pruned cordon has been proved to be the simplest and best paying method out 
of many tried. 

There has been little planting tills winter except with sultanas, and some 
hundreds of acres of these vines must have been planted. The supply of 
nursery stock, in this line, proved to be altogether inadequate to the demand. 
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Not iiiiioh Iiay is grown heiv as a rule. This year about 600 acres are 
under crop, and most of it looks exceedingly well, and will shortly be 
ready for t utting. About two tons i)pr acre is an average crop here. Owing 
to the g]*cat shortage of fodder there has been a lot of planting done In 
drills aincng young vines this season. A certain amount of wheat and 
oats has been put in during the la«t month, after the winter watering, which 
ran thnuigh duly and August Barley has not been obtainable of late, 
and the maize supply has been very short, maize commanding as high as 
ten shillings i>er bushel. The spring pumping starts in the first week of 
OotobiM*. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR. OCTOBER. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Although at the present time the tr(‘t‘s hold out no signs of distress, every 
fruitgrower knows only too well how deticient in moisture his subsoil Is. 
To tniahle tlie trees to cai*ry their croiJiS to maturity rtHpiires much moisture, 
hut to enable them, eltluu* simultaneously with or after the crop Is gatliered, 
to develo]) good healthy wood on which the crops of the succeeding season 
must be borne, derniiuds a much more abuudaut supply. The season, in 
many parts of this State, has l>ecome so fai* advanced, that if the past is 
any guide, not much more soaking rain can he anticipated. The sun is 
po\\(‘rfiil now, and evaporation rapid, so that the penetrating action of spring* 
or summer, showers is far less than a similar fall during the cool clouded 
days t>f winter. In pretty \\ell all parts of the State the surface of the soil 
which has rt*mained roughly dug or ploughed should now be broken down 
with the cultivator into a tine tilth. The liner the particles composing this 
tiltli the mere will the loss of moisttire be stayed; the more crusty or elotldy 
it is allowed to remain, the more rapidly will the moisture pass from the 
subsoil into tht‘ air. lOxpcrimental b<sts have shown that if this stlrr(*d 
layer of i)nlv<*rise(l soil bt* made four or five Inehes in depth the check to 
eva]>i>ration is in(‘ri*ased. During these dry si'asons there is no side of oreh- 
anl work demands more* attention than this sul>ject of conservation of soil 
moisture. If, by exercising tlie means indicated above, wt' stoif up all 
the available rainfall during winter and do all our knowledge can suggest 
to arrest its (*scape as the warm days of siu'ing and summer eome around, 
we must secure the greatest benetit to our trees from the possildlities at hand. 
A supply of moisture, wliich is consL-intly retarded as it rises to the rooting 
area, u ill yield a natural and regular supply to the tree, and permit a steady 
pi'ogn*ssive inovtunent thronghout its organs. Tt also tends to keep the roots 
down in a layer of soil where m<»re e<iuable conditions prevail. Its action la 
continuous and not spasmodic, and in this it differs from any supply of mois- 
ture applied by surface ln*igatlon <luring the season of enormous evaporation 
whi(*h marks our summer mouths here. It also possesses the advantage of 
maintaining a much more <lesirable texture in the soil as far as its physical 
eharacteristics are concerned. The implemeuts used in keeping this mulch 
intact and loose should not turn or ridge the surface. Although It is desirable 
to r(*tain a Hat surface exposed to the air, the under surface of this mulch 
should be as irregular as it is possible to make it. The use of a harrow or 
cultivator, whose Un^ih travel to an even depth through the soil, tends to form 
a rtat, hard suhsurfacf*— a temporaiy “hard pan” — w’hlch may become perma- 
nent nnless tlio succeeding wlnhn* cultivation be deep and thorough. Flat- 
soled tines will produce this effect very quickly, and are now being discarded 
by many orebardists. 

As the young growths upon newly planted trees lengthen out, cai*eful atten^- 
tion to disbudding will prove useful In shaping the body. A good rank growth 
is desirable on all such tn‘fw, as every leaf indicates Increased health and 
strength. The absolute suppression of shoots Is scarcely desirable at this 
period, when we arc anxious to re-establish the balance which prevailed before 
the tree was removed from the nursery. Unless they are very crowded to- 
gether the shoots not desired In framing the arms of the tree should therefore 
only have their terminal sappy points pinched out. This will give a tempowtry 
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check to them, and allow tliofit^ more desinible to get a good lead. As often as 
these undesirable branches appear to menace the siiiu-einaej^ of Ihosi* selected 
to form the trei^, they should be pinched in this manner. At the Kuc<*eeding 
winter’s pnining tJiese may be entirely removed or treated to turn them into 
fruiting Avood. As there has betm much severe pruning done among trees of 
a mature age during the past winter, strong growth must follow as a matter 
of course. If time can be spared to go through and i)inch l>ack those best 
situated and carefully rub out the surplus shoots whih* they aiv yet sapi>.v. the 
energies of the trtH:^ may be directed into us(d‘ul limbs, and much winter prun- 
ing avoided. Fnless tli(».se lopped tires are <*arefully thinned during the next 
season or two their future condition '.Mil be Avon<(* Uian tlie past. Much 
“pitteil” fruit may be exp(H*t<‘d upon apple tr<es where the varieties siib.1(‘ct to 
this disease have l»‘(‘n heroically pruned. 

The novice iuhhI not liesitate to tran.s))liant citrus trees, jiasslon fruit vines, 
or guavas at present, providing gein^ral care is ob.s<‘rved. In connection with 
tlie citrus the young sappy .sluxits should be jiinclied or cut off before tlie 
trees are lifted. The intimate eonneetion between these extremities of the 
t(d) ami the feeding outside fringe of the roots which will be broken in tiie 
shifting, renders their removal iinperathe. To (‘iisure suc<*ess the top 
sliould be eiit back in i)roportion to the loss of roots. This loss is not to be 
gaug(‘d by the atdual (luantlty <‘ut away, but tJie <-oinli1ion of those remaining 
shotild be fully considered. Kven though tlH‘ soil b(‘ rich the planter will tind 
much to bo gained by spreaditig some tlioroughly d(H*a.ved farmyard manure 
around the roots. If this is not axnilable a slight sjn’inkling of sulphaie of 
anmionia--2 or .‘1 oz. mixed in w ith the hnely broken soil wliieh will lie pl.-tced 
around tlu‘ roots will jirove a fairly goinl substitute. The organic manun* is 
preferable on aecounl of moistnre-lndding (‘haraetm*. All tn‘es’shoul(l re- 
eeiv(‘ a good watiM’ing immediately on Ixdng set out. ami as soon as the soil 
is dry (‘tiough to be w'ork(‘d 11 h‘ Avatming tretieb slnnild be forked up and tlie 
tlr.v soil spread in again in a timdy pnlvt*riM*<l eondition. 

It is a good time to bud over large citrus tn'cs that hav(‘ proM^d unprolil- 
abl(‘. In (’alifornia inueh sue<‘ess has folloAved tills Avork Avhen done on a 
large scale. The practice adoiittnl tlH»ri‘ has betm to in.si*rt tlie buds into the 
main arms near to their Junetions Avitli the sp*m. The buds are put in in 
s])ring. They art' not imshcd <lown into the matrix made in the bark, as is 
done in ordinary bmlding. but are imshed up inti> a matrix made by in.aKing 
the T-shtip(*d cut upside doAvn. The Avounds and luids are covered Avith wax 'd 
band.s, such as Ave adopt in grafting. After the biuls •*take*' the loiis of the 
limbs are removed. Sometimes this is done at oii<*e, and tlie trunks ami 
stumps are wlii1(*Avash<‘d against sunscald. Others i)rel\*r rmnoviiig the tops 
gradually. The buds an» takt'U from rounded shoots, and triangular wood or 
thorny buds avoided. 

In late districts grafting Avill be carried out by ordinary methods, where 
scions an* jiroeurable. Hark-grafUng is usually the most successful nioTlioil to 
folloAv at this somcAvliat late lU'riod. Although not gem*rall.v practised, there 
is no reaison Avhy, Avith tlie exercist* of proper care, Avoody scions should not 
be cut and Inst'rled during the groAviiig season, as buds are cut and inserted. 
The draAvbaok to bark-grafting is the ease Avlth Avhich the groA\ing scions are 
broken off during the first tAvo or three years. This diftieulty may be over- 
come by fastening a stake to the old stock, so that it stands up against and 
parallel to the scion. To this the growing scion is tied seiairely, and should be 
kept tied for tAA’o or three seastms. A g«»od secondary help is found in pimiiing 
out tlie growing points of the shoots on the scioii from time to time. This 
givt's a temporno^ ehetii, and increases the robust character of the growth. If 
not done the shoots groAV top lieAvy and SAvay about, thus increasing the 
danger of dislocation. In the case of large stocks, a good number of the 
shoots arising therefrom should be retained for a season or tw’o. They AAill 
shelter the stem from the sun, assist in an equal diffusion of sap. and tlius 
keep all parte afth^o and healthy. They also assist in the vt'getative functions 
of the tree, enabing the top to utilise the largo root system and keep It alive 
and active. If they tend to oA^erreach or outgroAv the scions then .indiclous 
pinching should be reverted to from time to time. The healing over of w’ounds 
upon the stock is most important, and they should be dressed annually with 
paint or wax to keep out decay until the growing callus envelops them. 
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The spring season etaxts many garden pests into activity. Until the dry^ 
settled, liot A\'eaUier sets in the black aphis of the peach will be likely to 
cause trouble. These Insects are very troublesome owing to their rapid breed* 
ing habits, and to the difficulty of bringing any spray into direct contact 
with their bodies after the leaves afford them shelter. There are several well- 
tried spray washes, viz., kerosine emulsion, resin wash, and tobacco and soap 
wash being most generally used. Of these I prefer the latter, as the materials 
are obtainable anywhere, and the method of manufacture simple and rapid. 
An ordinary stick of strong black tobacco and about double its weight of 
common soap will make a kerosine bucketful (four gallons) of very effective 
wash, if boiled together in the usual way. This kills by contact only, a’hd 
must be thrown upon the insects. Either of these washes will kill, but the 
secret of success lies in seveml sprayings being given in quick succession. 

The black and red scales of the citrus trees will start into active operations. 
The former frequents the midribs of the leaves <to a great extent when in the 
flat reddish-brown stage, and as a rule their presence is indicated by the sooty 
appearance of the foliage or by numerous ants crawling about the tree stem. 
The resin wash or kerosine emulsion will kill these young black scales very 
quickly, and the soot will peel off naturally in time. These black scales and 
the olive green aphides are often responsible for the curling diaflgured leave# 
found upon the orange tjrees, and they often absorb the nourishment from 
the young tips, which should go to develop the flowers for the coming season's 
crop. The red scale is more difficult to destroy, and if resin wash be used as 
a spray better results are likely to be obtained at a later date, when the 
insects are moiNj generally on the move. No doubt, in the course of time, tlie 
fumigation tent and the fumes of cyanide or some otlier deadly gas will re- 
place these washes in the destroying of all suctorial ihsects that attach them- 
selves to the trees. It is far more thorough in its action, but at present the 
outlay for tents, &c., debars many from adopting these means. 

In wet localities, or should the spring prove showery, the apple, pear, and 
apricot fruits w’ill be kept much cleaner from fungus “scabs” If a second 
application of Bordeaux mixture be made. The strength should be weaker 
than that used when the trees are devoid of leaves. It is also of greater 
importance to use only perfectly fresh quicklime at this stage, otheirwise the 
leaves will be burnt and the fruits “rusted.” A strength of 1 Ib. of bluestone 
and 1 lb. of fresh lime to each 10 gallons of water will not do injury to the 
foliage if these precautions are taken. 

There is great promise of a general trial being given to the ai’senite of soda 
si)ray for the destruction of codlin moth during the coming season. This is 
dealt with in a separate item in this number. No time should be lost in re- 
moving and cleansing old bands and scraping off rough bark, cutting off pro- 
jections from broken- limbs and other winter refuges for Injurious Insects. The 
fruit store should also continue to receive attention in thq direction of securing 
the moths before they escape into the open. The general lowering of the 
height of the trees, which has been undertaken almoi^t throughout the State 
during the past winter, is a very important step in the direction of controlling 
this peet. With trees of a manageable height, by means of spraying, ban- 
daging, and piciiing infected fruits as far as practicable early in the season, 
there is much hope, that, favourable as the climate may be to its propagation, 
this pest will cease to be the bugbear which has filled our applegrowers with 
apprehension for years past. 


Lamphs.— This is not a disease.-— It is merely a swollen condition of the 
palate bars, immediately behind the upper intfliiees,*and is the natural conse- 
quence and accompaniment of teething. For treatment, the gums may be 
scarified with a lancet, but this is not always necessary. Very often a few 
bran mashes, with a little common salt or nitrate of 'potash, will effect a 
cure; or you might try rubbing on a little dry burnt alum after giving the 
horse a dose of laxative medicine. If anything more is required, allow tho 
animal i oz. of bicarbonate of potash in his drinking water twice daily. The 
old practice of burning out lampas is now a criminal offence in most coun- 
tries. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE CROWING FOR OCTOBER. 

By Gbo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

On the open pflalns country the attention of the vegetable grower Is now 
turned to the sowing and panting of summer crops. In the deep gullies 
of tlie hills the soil is only sufflclently d.ry and warm to permit planting 
similar vegetables to those grown on the plains during the winter and early 
spring. Without appliances such as glass frames, or other warmth-collecting 
structures, l)eing pilaced around each plant, it is httle use sowing or planting 
melons until the temperature of the soil begins to rise to an appreciable de- 
gree. Melons thrive iHist iu soils rich in thoroughly decomposed organic 
matter. A good ootnpost for them is made by throwing all kinds of veget- 
able substances, such as weeds and grass clippings, mixed with droppings 
from animafls, into a pit and allowdiig the mixture to decay for a season until 
It will cut out black and firm. Falling this, well rotted farmyard manure 
should be secured. Melons sometimes prove protltable on lands from w'htch 
a crop of some kind ha.s been taken, which received a heavy dressing of 
manure at its planting time. Tliere are tw'o methods commonly adopted in 
preparing ground for merlons. One consists of digging holes, into the soil 
of w’hich the compost or manure is w'orked. The second consists of spread- 
ing the manure in strips live or «ix feet wide and digging or ploughing it 
into the ground. The seeds are then sown in the holes or in drills along 
the strips wdiich rewivt^d the drt^sslng of manure. The latter method would 
appear to meet the rambling habits of the roots, because they spread almost 
as widely as the creeping steins above ground. Three or four seeds should 
be placed in each spot# and thes<» may be from three to six feet apart ac- 
cording to the trailing habit of tlie variety. As soon as the seeds are sown 
they should be coveivd with broken decayed manure or sand, and the sur- 
rounding surface made loose and tine. 

Edible podded Ihmiiis— <*oinmouly caMed Freinii beans— should be sow'n now. 
Thef»e like a w'ell iirepared loam formed of a fair mixture of sand, day, and 
organic matter, witli a fair proportion of lime Included. If the soil has 
IxK’ome dry, give it a good soaking several days l>efore digging it. Sow 
in drills say one foot apart, with tlw^ sedis dropped from two to six inches 
apart, just according to the gt^raiinating powder of the seeds. If a large area 
Is to be sown it may l>e wortli w^hlle taking a couple of dozen seeds indis- 
criminately from the 8to<’k, soaking them fk>r several hours in water which 
was pretty hot wiien poiiml over them, and then placing the seeds between 
the folds of a bit of <lamp blanket In a w’^arm room to germinate. It may 
l>e uect^ssary to damp tlie blanket each day. By tliis test much disappoint- 
ment may be avoided if the seeds are of an unknow^n age. The whole of 
the seeds may l>e soaked If a rapid germination is desired. In such a case 
they should be allowed to stand for an hour or twro after the w'ater Is poured 
off. This allows the testa nr skin to toughen silightly, and without such a 
precaution the secdlobes may break asunder while lieiiig handled from seed 
vessel to the soil. Before sowing tlie seeds sprinkle a little supen>bosphate in 
the drill to help the plants later on. The seeds should be covered with some 
loose compost— -a mixture of fine manure and sand Is good— to a depth of 
about an inch. If the soil Is falriy moist no waiter should be applied until 
the plants appear above the surface. 

Among the dwarf kinds suited to the open dry country the Canadian Won- 
der is still a favourite. It gives a good pod but takes a long time to come 
Into bloom. The Emperor William and Dwarf Oaseknlfe are more rapid. 
It is a good plan to sow a few rows of each kind at the same operation, as 
they will then come on In fair rotation. 

Although tomatoes may be sown in the ground, such a practice is 
not advisable excepting late lo the season. The young plants when set out 
should be sheltered from the cold winds. A very iugenibus shelter is made 
by cutting a keroslue tin into two parts in a diagonal direction and length- 
ways, leaving the square top of the tin on one piece and the bottom attached 
to the other. In the angle a stake is nailed which projects below tlie open 
end or bottom of the tin. This projecting stake is forced into the ground 
and the tin forms a shelter wall on two sides and on top. The stake is 
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pullert np jrradiiall.y as the growing top of the phiiit rises iiiwha* the tin, Toniii- 
toes.Oo not prove profitable- if grown. in soils very rl(*h in organic matter.' A 
moderate tinautity is valuable, but much increases the vegetative portions of 
the plant to the detriment of fruit setting. Potash and phosphates art* valu- 
able, and these juay be given in the forms of supeiidiospluites, woorlashes. or 
muriate of potash. 

In small gardens in hot dry localities, wdiere water is available for irri- 
gating, silver l>t‘et may be grown throughout the summer. It is a good sub- 
stitute for spinach or cabbage, and will thrive at a time of the year when 
these cannot be produced in an ordinary garden. Sow the seeds in drills, 
enriching tlie soil with organic nuiDures. The ivd beet is also a good summtT 
vegetable, and may be pnotlueed in most gardens throughout the year by 
making sowings in selected spots. The turnip rooted varieties give the best 
results in the hot mionths, as they grow into a usefull size more rapidly tliau 
the longer and def^per rooted kinds. Thest* like a louse soil which' has been 
dressed lieavily with farmj'ard manure the season before. Fresh manure 
causes them to send o^ut too many secondary" rmils. 

Growing crops of potatoes should l>e hilled up, or the soil l<H>seued between 
the rows. The surface of the soil betwwn all growing crops should be 
forked or hoed up as much as jiraclicable to kill wt*eds and conserve anois- 
ture. 

Watch aill tomatoes and melons growing under shelter for the appearance 
of aphides. Curled leaves usually indicate their presemee. If found, spray 
the imder sides Avith weak soap and tobacco wash, and give fr(‘sh air and 
encoiuragemeut to the plants to make go<Kl growtli. 

Look to the saving of seeds from cabbage and cauliflower plants. 

T)o not 1)0 tot) hard on asimragus l)eds unless the ]>lants are exceptionally 
strong. A good dressing of superjihosphate and kainit. covert'tl by a mulch 
of decaye<l farmyard manure will help the plants to make a strong recovery 
after the <'uttiiig season. 

Rhubarb plants wotifld be much strengthened by the addition to the soil t)f 
a good dressing of supenfiiosphate, combined Avitli a little siilphatt* of am- 
monia, more particularly if in diy places these (*an be washed well into the 
ground by irrigation. A top dressing of rotted stable manure Avill also prove 
very valuable under such conditions. 


HOW TO AVOID THE NECESSITY OF DIGGING 
UNDER FRUIT-TREES. 

By E. F. McBain, Coonowarra. 

It is not my intention to deal exhaustlA^ely with the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, but simply to detail tliat part of the subject which, so far as 1 am 
aware, has liltherto not received the attention which it deserves. 

The usual jiractlce followed in the cultivation of fruit-trws is to give a 
good ploughing in one direction between the rows of trees — ploughing as 
close to the trees as possible— and then cross ploughing at right angles to 
the first. This method usually leaves a piece of ground under each tree 
about 8 or 10 ft. square, which has to be dug with the spade. If we take 
an average of 8 ft. square under each tree in an orchard of 80 acres, such 
as we have at Coomnvarra, there will be about 12 acres left for the spade. 
Tc dig 12 acres with the spade under the branches of the trees and in 
sticky soil is a serious undertaking, and it was to avoid this hand labour 
as far as possible that I invented a simple method by which practically the 
whole of the ground in an orchard can be cultivated with the plough and 
scarifier, and thus reduce hand labour to a minimum. 

All that is necessary in addition to the ordinary orcliard implements Is 
a reversible plough and a long beam. 

Assuming that the trees are planted in rows 20 ft. apart* first of all pro- 
cure a. 6 In. X 2 In. Oregon beam 18 ft long. Then get a reversible plough 
for* the right-hand side, and an ordinary South Bend plough for the left-hand 
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sl(l<*, ai d fasten these' to ea(*li end of the beam by slipjdii^ the loop of a 
chain over tlie end of the beanu and attachlnj^ the other end of the chain 
to th(* i>loiiK:h. about ft. away. Then fasten the liorsos U) a looiied chain 
UmmI o\'’r tlu‘ iKnun at about .*» ft. from each end, and with two men with 
a rein and a plouj^:!! each <*very thing is ready for a start. The ploughs fixed 
as described will throw a furrow away from the stems of the trees, and 
when tills has In^eii done throughout (he whole block there is an open fur- 
row left along each row, leaving the stems of the trees bare. The idoughs 
should now la* changed so as to throw the other way, and the next round 
throws the sfill back on to (he trees again. Slip the loops of the chains 
about b inches towards tlu* centre of the iK-ain, and throAv on another furrow, 
and repeat this till you are out of the Avay of the branches, when the ordi- 
nary teams may lie put on to finish (he work. The scarifiers can be worked 
in the same way as the ploughs, and with the soil in such excellent condition 
as it is this season- no weeds not only is practically all the hand labour 
done away with, but the work of the second ploughing can be done by the 
scaritiiTs. 

^ 1 hav(‘ tried this system at. ( 'oonaAvarra this season, and it works admirably, 
b'he liors«'s art' kejjt from injuring the trees, and with a little albwarion the 
handh's ot the ploughs will go under the bninehes of the tret% and, as 
(uie <»f the iiloiighmen remarked, “you can scrape the bark off the trees.*' 

I5y allowing th<‘ horses to pull from a point on each side of the centre of 
th.' b(‘am, all swinging of th(‘ beam is avoided. 


DATES OF IHEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of jiublishing in the “ Journal ’’ the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are re()nested to forward dates of their next 
inciting in time for publication. 


Hkam’U 

Date of Meeltn^r. 

Brancu. 

\ Date of Meeting 

Aniyton 

Oct. 16 


; Morphett Vale 

Oct. 7, 

Nov. 4 

Arthurton 

16 


! Mount Compass 

11 


lialaklava 

6. 

Nov. 8 

Nantawarra 

15, 

Nov. 12 

Burra 

10 


Narridy 

25 


(Jaltowie 

13 

1 

Norton’s Sunimit 

17, 

Nov. 14 

Cherry (iardeiis 

14 

Nov. 11 I 

Orroroo 

17' 


Clare 

17 

14 ; 

Port Broughton 

13 


Crystal Brook 

18 


Port Elliot 

18, 

Nov. 15 

Kudunda 

13 

j Port Lincoln 

17 


Finniss 

6, 

Nov. 3 Port Piric 

18 

22 

Forest Range 

16, 

13 1 

Pyap 

15 

12 

Gawler River 

17. 

1 

Rhine Villa 

11 

15 

Hahndorf 

18 

! 

Rich man’s Creek 


17 

Hartley .. | 

17 

1 

Riverton 

!!. 11 

15 

Inkerman . . 1 

14 

i 

Saddle worth 

17 


Kaumantoo 

17 

! 

Stansbury 

4, 

Nov. 1 

Kingston 

4. 

Nov. 1 

Stockport 

13 


Koolunga 

16, 

1,3 

Sttathidbyn 

...; 20 


Lyndocn 

16 


Swan Reach 

18 


Maitland 

4, 

Nov. 1 

Tatiara 

11 


Mannum 

17 


Willunga 

.. ‘ 4 

Nov. 1 

Meadows 

13, 

Nov. 17 

Wilmington 

...j 16 

12 

Morgan 

11 


Yankalilla 

...‘ 3 
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FAHM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

A. W. Sandfoi-d & Coropany report on Octobeff 1:— 

Climatic conditions proved very favourable for September, aiibiou^di no real soaking 
rains fell, excepting in a few ^avcmred districts in the hille. The weather, liowever, 
during the mrly half of the month being cool as well as moa^t. broiught along crop^i 
and fjostiiros nicely in the southeni, central, and. lower norths but. as we stated 
last month, nothing could save the dry agricultuial areas this season, though the light 
rains will give a bit of feed in some favoured spots there. In the other ports nanietl. 
however, proH|wls now lead to tlie expectation of fair crbps being reap^ if no seri- 
ous mishap should occur this side of hai-vest time. Northern pastoralists aro still 
•ciying out tor rain, and unless it domes before the hot weather ixially sets in must 
give us trouble. 

I'he improved outlook in the older settled agricultural districts tluough the timely 
raiiifl is causing a better feeling among countrx tradei's, which is reflec't^ in the city 
to a alight extent^ though the failure of the season over extensive area.s in the nortli 
muRt adversely affect Ae yearns financial results with all classes. Things continue 
flat an mip'itg circles. 

It is ttKiught by some that the breadstuffs market in Euroiie is not likely to affect 
Australian wlbyatgrowers during the next seafKin, -as stocks here are atvout eaten out, 
and the prospects are not \"eiy bright for our hamng any surplus for sliipment trom 
the coming harvest even in the exiiorting State's of South Australia and Victoria. 
Still it is interesting to know Kogliffh buyers are already regretting that diy Aus- 
tralian wheat is not likely to be coining forwaard to mix vith their sample, which 
this eeaison is imusiuilly moist. The bountiful crojiis in America, especially Caiuwla, 
will |>robably keep values down, so that shipments, if any, from the C’ommonweaJth 
are likely to be very light. l>uring the month Sydney has continued to dmw upon 
Victoria and this State foi* w'heat, so that values in Melbourne advam-ed to 4/9, whilst 
some 15,000 bags were sent from here at 4/8A f.o.b. A dullness, however, ha^ since 
f»et in, and the market at moment is lifeless, owing to a check in exiwrt demand, and 
lo<*aJ millers not being anxious buyers. The Sef^ember rains eauHini Sydney orders 
for forage to i»la.ciken, but demand' from W.A. for bran hiajs reawakened anterebt in 
this line. Considerable shipments of chaff are being made to Sydney, but mostly 
fulfilment of previous orders booked. Tlie rains in N.S.W. led to a drop m hay of 
30/ ton here, but as dry weather has supervened we will probably have that State 
again in our market as a buyer. Feeding giraine are dull, with quotations nominal. 

Tile potato market* fliictun ted somewhat during the month, but no extreme move- 
ments were displayed, though values are a shade higher than was realised when last 
we wrote. I'he dr>* winter weather is teUing against priwi^ec-te of the kx’al crop 
coming on, though tlie position somewhat improve during the month. The season 
is not finishing up favourably for holders of onions, price liaving fallen away alx>ut 
£2 a ton since we last reported; new crop has not started to come in, but reixKrts 
as to prospects are said to be favourable for tliiose growing on the phuns. 

A very active business has been done in dairy’ lines, and higher values have averagetl 
than exi>ected. The seasonable increase in suppliea of butter is later than usual, and 
fears are held that the flush time will be veiy short. There is a little surplus over our 
iramediiate local wants, which .readily finds a good market in the Barrier an<l Western 
Australian trade, and it is to be regretted the quantity is not larger, as demand i« 
good. The doivn trend in pnee that ^owed at the beginning of September was auiokly • 
checked by a renewed demand upon Victorian supplies from Queensland and N.S.W. 
This affected values here, hence better average than was looked for. Price, however, 
lias eased down during past few days, and may for a week or two drop further, but 
low rates for butter need not be feared to last long this season. Tlie fid. per doasen 
<luty on eggs in the federal tariff by restrictang importations to the eastern States 
from China and adjacent ooun tries has forced demand this wav, so tliat values are 
ruling quite 2d. per dozen higher here than otherwise would, although the production 
has increased. A slight lo^ easing in the cost of the live material caused bacon 
curers to lower their quotations slightly, but improved Interstate demand is likely to 
clear out any surplus bacon or hams tiiat may be available on this market at pre- 
sent quotations. Fair businesis done in hon^' and beeswax; price unaltered. Cheese 
has continued in good demand at steady value®. Almonds scarce. 

Excellent values have been obtained for carcase oneat and dressed poultry, but as 
hot weather conditions are now showing this trade may be looked upon os about over 
for the season. In live poultry good' prices continue to be realised for all fit table 
stun, and the market for birds to fatten has been very satisfactory. 

Mabxbt QoxaTXOira ot thb Day. 

W^fat—Port Adelaide shipping parcels, 4/7J f.o.b.; farmers’ lots, 4/6; on trucks, per 
bushel 60 11). 

Plour.— City brands, £9 10/; country. £8 15 / to £9 per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran and J^ollard, 1/5 to 1/6 per bushel of ^ lb. 

C^s.— Igoal Algerian and Dun, 8/6 to 3/9; prime etout feeding, white, N.Z., 4/4 per 
ouBoel 40 lb. 
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liarley.— -Malting, 4/9 to 5/6; < ape, noTniii«.l at 3/9 j)€r bushel 50 lt>. 

C'liaff.— ' C5 15/ to £6 2/0 [yer t m of 2,240 lb., bags in, dumrjed', f.o.b. Port Ade-laide. 

I’otatoes. — Tasmiiiiian, £7 5/; Mount (:S«inbiers, £6 to £6 5/ per 2,240 tt». 

Omona. — Loc*a! Siianiaih, £5 10/ to £6; Mount Gatnbier, £5 15/ jier 2.240 lb. 

butter —Creamery and factory pnnta, lljd. to 1/i; private {Separator and best dairy, 
lOid. to 11A<1.; well grfuied store, lOd. per tt». 

CheeHe “S.A. Factory. 9d. to 91; New Zealand, to lOd. i>er lb. 

bacon.— Factory cured Hides, 9(1. to lOd.; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. i>er tT>. 

HamiH.— S.A. Factoi'j, Kkl. to lid. iier lb. 

Kgg«. — J^ooHo. 8id.; in ca^'lcw, f.o.b., O^d. per doz. 

Lard. — hi blad(lerK, 9d.; tln^, 8hl. per lb. 

H(mey. — 2'fd, for lK*st extnu’ted, in 60 lb. tin's; Bee**w*ux. 1/1 It). 

AlnioiidH.— Soft shellH,, 5bl. to 6d.; kei*nels, lid i>er lb. 

Above qiiotatiouH, unlcHs vvlieii othemdse specifi^l» are duty paid values on imported 
biie^. (ham. flour, and forage lor export are f.o.b. prices at Port -Adelaide. Dairy 
pioducts are City Auction ^Slart rates. In grain, cliaff, and jiotahies sacks are inicludeci, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter an(l cheese. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of September, 1902 : — 

Adelaide . ... 1*64 , Manoora 132 ' Macclesfield ... 2 82 

Hawker ... 0 94 Hoyleton 1*13 ! Meadows 4*17 

Cradock ... 0 55 balaklava ... 1’23 j Strathalbyu ... 2*25 

Wilson .. ... 0*64 . Port Wakefield ... 1*06 Callington ... 1.53 

Gordon ... 0*43 Saddleworth ... 1*20 ! I^nghorne’s Bridge 1*51 

Quorn 0*77 Marrabel 1*33 ' Milaiig ... 1*44 

Port Augusta ... 0*31 Riverton 1*45 Wallaroo 0*73 

Port Gerrnem ... 0*92 ' Tarlee 1*46 Kadina ... 0*68 

Port Pirie 0*64 ! Stockport 1*42 Moonta ... 0*72 

Crystal Brook .. 1*17 Ham ley Bridge ... 1*22 Green’s Plains ... 0*65 

Port Broughton ... 0*75 Kapuiida ... .. 1*75 i Maitland 1*52 

Bute 0*66 Freeling 1*16 Ardrossan 0*79 

Hammond ... 0*34 Stuckwell 1*10 i Port Victoria ... 0*82 

Bruce 0*32 Nuriootpa ... 1*15 , Curramulka ... 2*42 

Wilmington ... 1*53 Angaston 1*35 I Minlaton 1*31 

Melrose 2 06 Tanunda 1*48 i Stansbury ... 1*76 

Booleroo Centre ... 1*10 Lyndoch 1*37 1 Warooka 0*^ 

Wirrabara ... 1*59 Mallala 1*53 Yorketown ... 0*75 

Appila 0*73 Rose worthy ... 1*07 Edithburgh ... 1*01 

Laura 1*29 Gawder 1*39 Fowler’s Bay ... 0*69 

Caltowie 1*17 Smiihfield,. ... 0*80 Streaky Bay ... 1*65 

Jamestown ... 1*12 Two Wells ... 0*93 j Port Elliston ... 1*57 

Gladstone 1*19 Virginia 0*92 } Port Lincoln ... 1*^ 

Georgetown ... 1*37 Salisbury 116 | Cowell 0*52 

Narridy .. ... 0*94 Tea Tree Gully ... 2*23 Queenscliffe ... 1*09 

Redhill 0*76 Magill 2*01 Port Elliot ... 1*46 

Koolunga 0*91 Mitcham 2*40 Goolwa 1*59 

Carrietott 0*33 Crafers 4*06 Meningie 2*96 

Eurelia 0*43 Clarendon 5*34 Kingi^ton 1*91 

Johnsburg ... 0*23 Morphett Vale ... 2*79 Robe 1*36 

Orroroo 0*38 Noarlunga ... 2*43 Beachport 1*61 

Black Rock ... 0*30 Willunga ... ... 3*00 Coonalpyn 1*58 

Petersburg ... 0*72 Aldinga ... ... 2*59 Bordertown 0*85 

Yongala 0*70 Normanville ... 1*89 Wolseley 0*65 

Terowie 0*53 Yankalilla 2*16 Frances .. ... 1*33 

Yarcowie 1*09 Eudunda 0*87 Naracoorte ... 1*56 

Hallett 120 Truro 0*13 Lucindale 1*82 

Mt. Bryan ... 1*45 Mount Pleasant ... 0*69 Penola 1*51 

Burra 1*71 Blumberg 2*20 Millioent 2*31 

Snowtown ... 0*71 Gumeracha ... 2*55 Mount Gambler ... 1*93 

Brinkworth ... 0*79 Lotethal 2*67 Wellington ... 1*61 

Blyth 1*24 Woodside 2*49 Murray Bridge ... 1*05 

^are ... 1*89 Rabndorf 2*83 Manniim 0*63 

Mintaro Central ... 1*87 Naime 2*12 Morgan 0*31 

Watervale .. 2^ Mount Barker ... 3*24 Ovenand Comer ... 0^ 

4i:ibttni 1*82 Bohunga 8*30 Renmark 0*66 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Fourteenth Annual Conprresg of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus- 
tralia was held in the Federal Hall, Adelaide, on September 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Mr.li. (.^aldwell) presided, and 
the following members of the Agricultural Bureau attended one or more ses- 
sions :-“A my ton, Messrs. Jas. Gray, S. Thomaa, and W. Hawke; Angaston, 
Mr. E. S. Matthews; Appila Yarrowie, Messrs J. H. Bottrall, C. G. F. Bauer, 
P. Lawson, and J. Wilsdon; Arden Vale, Messrs. F. Schuttlofel and A. W. 
Fricker; Aixlrossiiii, Messrs. C\ Dinhain and G. J. Freeman; Arthur- 
ton, ^lessrs. W. H. Hawke. IV. Short, and C. L. Palm; Balaklq^va, 
]SIessrs. A. Manlley and W. Smith; Baroota Whim, Messrs. A. Rane- 
bei-g and F. H. Flugge; Booleroo Centre, l>r. Steven; Bowhill, 
Messrs. S. Johnston and J. McGlashan; Brink worth, Messrs. A. L. 
McEwin and J. Stott; Burra, Mes.srs. A. McDonald, W. Heinrich, and F. A. S. 
Field; Bute, Messrs. W. H. Sharmaii, E. Ebsary, and W. Hamdorf; Caltowle, 
Messrs. N. Hewitt and F. Lehmann; Carrieton, Messrs. M. Manning, J. W. 
Cogon, O. Hall, W. J. Gleeson, and J. W. Bock; Cheny Gardens, Mr. C. Ricks; 
t^lare, Messrs. W. Kelly and W. 8. Birks; Colton, Mr. M. S.W. Kenny; Cradock, 
Messrs. P. Gillick and A. N. Graham; (^rj-stal Brook, Messrs. J. C. Symons 
and R. Pavy; Davenport, ^Messrs. F. B. Rathboiie, T. McDowell, and W. Ilod- 
shon; Dawson, Messrs. O. iMnller and J. Nottle; Dowlingville, Messrs. 
T. Illmaii and F. Lock; Kiulunda. Messrs. J. von Bertouch and 
W. H. Marshall; Fimiiss, Mr. A. E. Henley; Forster, Messrs. D. E. 
Schenclicr, John Johns, and F. Towill; GaWler River, ^kiessrs. H. Roedi- 
ger and J. Badman; Gladstone, Messrs. <1. M. tlrowden, C. tloode, and C. 
Gallasch; <loldcii Grove, Air. K, O. Smith; Giimeracha. Messrs. A. Moon», W. 

A. l^ee, and W. (Cornish; Hartley, Alessrs. B. Wunder.siijc and A. Sleiii: Haw- 
ker. Alessrs. H. AI. Borgas and A. C. Uirsch; Holder, Alessrs. J. C. Rowe and 
E. Jaeschke; Inkerman, Alessrs. J. Sampson, C. E. Daniel, and F. O. Smart; 
Johnsburg, Aiessrs. T. Potter and W. AlcRitchie; Kanmantoo. Alessrs. 1*. 
Lewis, J. Downing, and E. Downing; Kapunda, Messrs. J. O’Dea, G. Harris, 
and J. A. Schultz; Koolimga, Alessrs. T. B, Butcher, J. Sandow, and J. Butter- 
field; Lucindale, Alessrs A. Alatheson. W. Dow, and S. Ta vender; Lyndoch, 
Air. H. Kennedy; Alaitland, Air. W. Bowey; Mallala, Alt^^srs. W. R. Stephen- 
son and F. AI. Worden; Aleiiingie, Alessrs. T. XV. R. Hiscock ajid H. B, 
Hacket; Aliillicent Alessrs. S. J. Stuckey, R. Cainpl>ell, and A. 
AIcRostie; Alinlaton, Alessrs. T. Brown. J. McKenzie, and R. Now- 
bold; Alorgan, Messrs. II. Hahn and J. Bnihn: Morphett A’ale, 
Mr. A. lV>cock; Alount Bryan East, Alessrs. J. Wilks and T. 
AVilks; Mount Gambler, Alessrs. J. C, Ruwoklt and J. Dyke; Alount Remark- 
able, Alessrs. J. Alclntosh, C. E. Jorgensen, and W. I.ange; Alundoora, 
Messrs. R. Harris, W. J. Shearer, and D. Smith; Alurray Bridge, Alessrs. R. 
Edwards and W. I^ehmann; Nantawarra, Alessrs. J. W. Dali and 8. Sleep; 
Narracoorte, Alessrs. G. Wardle and J. Wynes; NaiTidy, Messrs. B. Flavel 
and J. C, Alyatt; Onetroe Hill, Mr, H. 11. Blackham; Orroroo, Alessrs. J. Scri- 
ven, W. Robertson, and Ja^i. Jamieson; Paskevllle, Alessrs. J. 1*. Pontlfex, 
T. H. Piice, and W. S. O’Grady; Penola, Dr. F. Ockley and Mr. D. AIcKay; Pet- 
ersburg, Alessrs. S. Bottrlll, AI. Alford, and W. Miller; Pine Forest, Alessrs. G. 
Inkster and R. Barr; I’ort Broiightou, Messrs. W. ’rojikin and W. R. AVhlttak* 
er; Port Elliot, Messrs W. K. llargi’eaves and J. Brown; Port Germein, Alessrs. 
H. Kingcome, Geo. Stone, and G. F. Steinthal; Port Pirie, Alessrs. Thos. Johns, 
E. J. Hector, G. AI. AVright, and H. B, AA'elch; Pyap, Mr. G. Napier; Qnorn,Mr. 
R. Thompson; Redhill, Air. A. E. Ladyman; Renmark, Air. F. Turner; Rich- 
man’s Creek, Alessrs. J. AIcColl, J. AI. Ktdlj^ and W. Freebalrn; Riverton. 
Messrs. A. J. Davis, W. Hannaford, D. Kirk, and H. A. Davis; Reeve’s Plains, 
Messrs. J. Arnold, and ^\^ Day; Saddleworth. Messrs. F. Coleman and J. H. 
Frost; Stansbiiry, Air. Alex. Anderson; Stockport, Alessrs. D. G. Stribllng, J. 
Murray, and C. Bransom; Strathalbyn, Alessrs. AI. Rankine, J. Cheritoii, and 
W^ AI. Rankine; Swan Reach. Air. J. L. Baker; TatJara, Aleasrs. E. Fisher, 
Thos. Stanton, J. Rankine, and W. H. Klllmier; Wajidearah, Alessrs. Geo. 
Robertson and C. E. Birks; AVatervale, Alessrs O. H. Gastine, E. Treloar, and 

B. W. C-astlne; Wlllunga, Alessrs. AA^. J. Blimey and H.' Richards; Wilmington, 
Mr. A. Alaslin; Wilson, Alessrs. W. H. Neal and A. Smith; Woodslde, Alessrs. 

Caldwell and A. S. Hughes; Wooluiidunga, Alessrs N. Rogers and H, 
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AUieiiliove/n; Yankalllla. M^'ssrs. It. Lovelock, (t. H. MacMillan, J. Crawford, 
J. Cornish, and W. E. HcKpirlon: Yorketowu, Mr. A. .Tung. 

Messrs. K. Caldwdl (('liairnianK .1. Miller, J. W. Sandford, Coil. Rowell. (ML, 
R. Mai*shall, T. E. Yelland, fi. R. Laffer (ineinhers of the Council of Agricul- 
tur(‘), F. Krlchauff, and A. Mollneux, (late CMiairman and General Secretary 
respectively of the Agricultural Bureau). Prof. J. 1). To war, and a number of 
other visitors also attended. 

Tuesday Evenings, September 9. 

Opening Address. 

The Cijairinan — I will not at this stage make an addivss, but will merely 
call upon the Minister of Agriculture to deliver the opening si)eech. 

The ITon. H. Butler— As Minister of Agriimlture, and one who has had con- 
sideral»le experience in agricultural matters personally, it affords me great 
pleasure to o})en your fourteentli .annual congress. It is the fourtli time that 
1 hav(* had the privilege, ais Minister of Agriculture, of making a few re- 
marks at your annual imHdlng. I have various duties to perform in connec- 
tion witli the ])ositions I hold as Ministm* of Agriculture, Minister of I^ands, 
and Tiva surer— more or less onerous, more or less pleasant — but there are none 
which give me greater i>leasure than those connected with the Dei»artment of 
Agricuiture. I recognise tiijtt if South Australia is to push ahead at all it 
must be by tiie development of our rural industries. We are essentially a 
p>(Klncing State, but tiiere are some parts which are capaiile of producing 
niucli larger (|uantitles tliaii tliey are doing at the pres<*nt time. Tlie future 
prosperity of this eoiintry dt'tsmds to a large extent on its natural produc- 
tions. whicli we rals(* from the soil. Anything whi<*h will tend to the develop- 
ment of these natural productions will of course* meet with the approval, not 
(/nly oi tin* agriculturists tliemsedves, Init of the general publie of tides State, 
Avbo will share tlie lieiietit of such development. I am hopeful we* shall see 
within our rainfall line wltldii the next few years at least double the produc- 
tion of tile* last fe*n ye»ars. 1 am satisfied tliat if South .Vustralia is to carry 
.anything like a large populaiion it Mill nor be aeeomplished by pushing our 
people out into the dry <*ountry, Mdiere they cannot make a living, but by 
bringing tliem anti placing 11h*ui on country where there iis a rainftUl mitti- 
oie*nt to alleiw any one wliu works the soil a re*asonahle prosi>ect in an aver- 
age season of making an iionest living. 1 can sympathise with settlers In 
the dry eoiintry. Every member of this congress recognises that the con- 
ditions at present existing are. to say the leaist, serious. I am sure tliere Is 
not tuie person in tins room who expected that w’e should have a dronghi 
so prolonged and Intense as that we have passed through within the last 
few' years. I hn\e no doubt that there art* some gentlemen here who have 
been living in tlie midst of that drought 1 say tlie people in our northern 
country deseiwe the consideration— nay, more— the admiration of every mein- 
ix'i* of tills (‘ommunity. KTieeivii There Is an old proverb which says — ‘‘Sw'eet 
are the uses of adversity.” If the bad seasons w’e have been passing through 
will teach us some lessons wdiich will be useful to us In the future w'e can 
then say that the.v have not been unproductive of good. If they will teac*h 
us to husband our resources, to pay more attention to details, to recognise 
that a smaller area well cultivated will in tlie long run pay better than a 
larger area roughed hi, we shall derive some advantage from the drought. I 
have the privilege of being Minister of Mines. While 1 recognisi* that the 
mineral industry In South Australia has before now' assisted in dragging the 
Bt.ite out of tlie mire, still I attach far more Importance to the development of 
agriculture than I do to the discovery of minerals, because a mine of course 
gets poorer as you take out the ore. Under our improved methods of agricul- 
ture, however, an Increase in the volume of our productions will not tend to 
make us poorer but richer, because we now put into the soil a little more than 
we take out We farmers are beginning to leam that It is essential to the 
best interei^ts of this country that w'e should pay the very greatest attention 
to Uie most improved methods of farming, and to the principle of putting 
our country to the best use possible. I hope that we shall see on many of our 
large estates within the nejft 10 or 20 years a flourishing agricultural popula- 
tion. That will mean of course tliat it will be accomplished by a system of 
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repurchase. I contend that the State will get hack in couneKition with our 
railways and by other souri-es of revenue infinitely more than wdll compen- 
sate us for any risk we may Incur in the repurchase of those estates. I may 
venture to say that it is owing to the alteration in our metliods of farming, 
and the large amount of money which is spent at the present time in improved 
machinery and in commercial manures, that the agriculturists In our older 
districts are in a better financial condition tlian they have been during my 
recollection, at any rate. You will admit that as far a.s our settlement within 
our rainfall line is concerned then^ is more general prosperity among the agri- 
culturists to-day, ill spite of the dry seasons, than there has been for many 
ycj rs. Tlie comparative success which the State has realised up to tlie fire-* 
sent time witliin the rainfall area, .and the fai't that onr finances are not in 
a more stjrlous condition than they are, is tt) a large extent owing to the 
increase in our prodii<*tioii owing to the improved iiudliods of farming. I 
suppose I ought to make some sort of apology — at least I will leave It to 
you afterwards to decide wliether some sort of apology is nece.sisary or not. 
As Minister of Agriculture 1 have made <a'rlain alterations in connection 
with the Agricultural Department. 1 need hardly assure you that I have 
not made these alterations with the view of economy solely — in fact, I re 
garded etficiency and the putting to the very best iiS4' the material w'e iios- 
sessed in connection with our agricultural departments, as infinitely more 
important than .inv question of a saving in the t‘xpenditui*e. Whatever saving 
has been, or will be. made in connection with the alterations that have been 
carried out, I shall lie only too glad when better times come to devote to fur 
ther assistance to the country agricultural bnnsans the money to be exptuided 
in furtUe.’ i .speiiiuents in connection with practical agriculture. As your 
Chairman to-night you have one of our oldest eolonists, Mr. Uobert Caldwell, 
who has been before the public for a great many years. He w^as not my 
choice as the Chairman of the Council of Agriciiltinv, although 1 heartily en- 
dorsed it. He wa^ chosen by the Council itself by a unanimous vote. (Cheers.) 
Last year our old friend Mr, F. E. H. W. Kriclianff was Chairman, and 1 
am sure you will all admit that there is no gentUanan in the community who 
has taken a deeper interest in agricultural ma tiers, or avIio lias dour* more to 
assist in the development of our agricultural production, than Mr. Krichanff 
tCheers.) In addition to that, in the jdace of Mr. A. Mollneux. ais Se(*retary 
of the Central Agricultural Bureau, you have now' Professor Perkins, the 
%itlcul!turi8t--a man who has taken his diplomas in ngritailture, and who has 
had control of the Agricultural College— not only as S(M*n*taiy of the Agricul- 
tural Council but also of the Agricultural Department. Mr. Moliueiix some 
twelve months ago told me he was getting on in lir<\ and that the probability 
W’«s that within a sliort time it would be advisable on his part to relievo 
himself of a large portion of the dutit^s wdiicti lie liad performed for so 
many ,vears with sucli advantage, not merely tu tlie pnxlmvrs Imt to Soutli 
Australia as a whole. 1 would like to sfiy lu*re on lielialf of the Government, 
and with my warmest approval personally, that if Mr. Krichauff and Mr. 
Mollneux will accept the positions of life memtH*r8 of the Agricultural Coun- 
cil the Government will be only too delighted to confer it upon them. (Cheers.) 
They will be able then— as I am sure they will gladly do— to give their life 
long and valuable experience to the assistiuice of tlie ('ouiicll. By this means 
they will be able with their valuable advi(H' to do as much good work as they 
have been doing in the past. I know tliat there Is a fear that these economies 
and these alterations will lead to a disorganls'jtion of the Department. As 
The Advertiser, In a very excellent leader, jnit it this morning — ‘‘You w^ant a 
connecting link between the country" bureaus and the DepaHment in Ade- 
laide.” I contend that you have just as strong a coumx't tug link with the 
Agricultural Council as you had before with the Bureau, aa Mr. Moll- 

neux, who has given me valuable assistance in the buildifig up of the Depart- 
ment will admit It seems to me that the policy we hove adopted of having 
one body as the advisory council to assist the Minister is better than the 
three boards we had In the past having no connec^tion with each other what- 
ever, and doing good work no doubt in their way, but without the opportunity 
of meeting together and discussing not only the special branches of agricul*^ 
tnre that they were formed to assist in, but also the questiem of the develop- 
ment of our agHenltural production generally. You will see by the age^ 
pa|)ec that the Ohahrmen and Seefetarles are invited to meet together and 
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•discuss the best and most effective means of making the Bureau of the very 
best service to the State. I do not look upon the Agricultural Council as a 
body formed to relieve the Minister of any responsibility tliat attaches to hl| 
•ofllce. You all know that the (Vniucil has been w^lected from the very beet 
talent In the community, and selected In many instances by those directly 
Interested in the different Industries. For instance the President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society has each year a position on the board ex officio. Then 
the viticulturists have the right of nomination, so have the dairy people, and 
I am quite willing that the wheat growers — the agriculturists — should ha\’e 
the right to nominate one or tu’o representatives if any means can adopted 
through the branches for the suceessful carrying out of that idea. 1 want 
tac Council to be tborouglily represent a tivt' of the various industries, so tint 
the representatives might in(»et together and discuss matters of special signi- 
ficance. Taking into conshleratlon tin* mauiu*r in wliich the Council has been 
selected there is no reason why It should not do the work of the three lioards 
which have bwm abolislied. The best policy would be for the (’ouncil to form 
comniltte((‘8 to deal spe<‘ially with the various branches of industry. Those 
coinmlttw*s after liaving carefully considered certain matters of importance 
should bring their suggestions before the whole IxKly. If that W 4 *re done 
1 see no n^jiaon wliy there should be any difficulty in keeping up a fully sus- 
tained Interest i>e!\vc(Mi tiie <‘Ouiitry branches and the Agricultural <'ouncil m 
the sanif, perhaiKs a better, maniH^r than obUiined heretofon*. In fact if there 
was any fault in eoniie<*Tion witli the Uepartment previously, it wasi that 
there was not really a ocmnecting link betwtMui th(‘m, not a sufficient inter- 
change of opinions, and if yon can bring about a (‘loser union between the 
Agricultural ( onm il and tlie bureaus «catt<‘red about throngliont the country, 
I am (|iiite sure that you will push forward tlte dt*\ (dopiiieiit of our industrie.s 
to a far givnter extent than w^e have be(»n al)le to do in the past. I liave a 
book Issued by the Tuittsl States Ihqiartinent of Agriculture w'hich affords 
some Interesting r(*ading. There is one paragraph ht‘re that Invars v(‘ry closely 
on the argument I have i»een using as regards cohesion and union i)eT ween 
the vai'ious departments of work in th(» agricnlttiral industry. The paragraph 
states:— “The developiiuMit (»f the depart luent during the last f(*w vears 
has been rapid and a study of the conditions existing therein leads me to 
believe that the time is at hand for a mo\ement toward bringing togi»ther the 
related lines of work. It is fully recognistHi, however, that whatever is accom- 
plished in this diwvtlou must come through llie hannooiuns n<‘tion of all 
•concerned, and a full convi<‘tion that the opportunities for broader lines of 
w^ork w’ill be incr(*as(*d. lii the past the tendeiu'y has Ix^eii to segrt^gute the 
>york to such an extent as to make it difficult to bring about (‘lose «*(wq>era- 
tioii along iUo broad<‘st lines possible. There (‘an scarcidy be any doubt at 
this time that the lH*st inter(‘sts of the department wduUl be sui)ser\tsl bv 
aggregation rather tlum S('gi(»gatiou. but all advances along this line must be 
made in such a W'li.v as to give the broadest upportuuity for the develoi^inent 
of each division without in juiy way Interfering witli its integrity or organl- 
aation. Tlu‘ future sinves.s of the depniinieut will deiKuid in large measure 
on each man being made to feel a personal responsibility as to the details of 
hiM work, and at the sann* time that he must lend Ids full support to matters 
of general policy, which (‘oncerii the division of which he is a member and 
the department as a wiiole. The broader plan, and one winch it seems p<m feet- 
ly feasible to carry out. has for its objecis the arrangtmient of the w’ork in 
such a close co-operati\e w’ay as to bring the strongest support from every 
division interested. Aside from the mere question of close co-operation and 
the possibility of undertaking many problems not feasible under the present 
plan existing in the department tlie intimate relation of the various allied 
groups will bring the investigators Into more sympathetic union. Such a 
union cannot help being advantageoms to all concernetl, and is recognised in 
the proper spirit will go far towards advancing the l>e.st interests of the 
^partment With a view of putting into priu*tical operation a {>lan based on 
the principles outlined four divisions of the department closely allied bv 
the nature of their work, have become affiliated, and have perfec ted arrange- 
ments for a close co-(^eration and union along the lines set forth “ 

\ quoted very much express my views on the question, 
and in better language tiian 1 have at command. Wltli reference to 
Changes I have read a letters very amusing letter— which was written by 
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a Keiitlemau 12, im miles away. It is from the late Minister of Agrieulturer 
Sir John (Vx-kimni. who has commented upon the changes which have taken 
places in the Department, if the doctor ha<l been in {South Auslralia he would 
have learned the reasons which actuated the (loverimient in making the 
alterations, and would not have made so many absurd statements. In open- 
ing Dr. (’oekburn has stated:— **If some de.mon of deistriiction had been let 
loose In th(‘ I)ei>artments of Agriculture and Education greater havoc could 
hardly have resulted.” Considering that the letter w'as written before the 
new' arrangements were introduced the doctor is out of court in his first sen- 
tence. The letter proct*eds: — *‘How' is information to be disseminated among 
the braiK'hes in regard to new' methods, mauurciif. and s^hhIs, if there is no 
organisation .specially directed to this endV” The experiments which are 
now' being carrie<l out in different parts of the State, and the W'ork wdiUdi 
is being performed by the bun'iius. suttieiently answers that point. “The 
most w'anton and outrageous act.” Sir Jtihn continued, “w'as to call up<»n an 
elective body— the Dairy Board— to resign.” Cnder the new' regime the dairy- 
ing industry is represented on the <\>uui*il by tw’o delegates, and there is no 
reason to suppost* that these gentlemen w'ill neglect th(» intense ts of that 
Important pursuit. Sir John stat»*8 further that he foresaw wdien lie left 
office tliat Ids successors might be apathetic, and might foil to appreciate 
tlie requirements of the industr 3 '. Oh. dear! Tlie W'riter goes on to assert 
that its interests would l)e safer if an elective non-official guardian w'ere con- 
stituted as in Vict<n*ia. Tliis is rather amusing. Of course, 1 know' Sir 
John’s w'eaknesses as w'oll as his strong points. His strong point w'as not 
in administration. One of the reasons w'hj^ Dr. Coc kl>urn had so many l>()ard8 
W'as that he w'lts friglitened to take the responsibility hiinstdf. He did not 
know' w'hen to saj' “No” or “Yes.” Sir John was possessed of a channing 
Iiersonality, and he had the advantages of the Idgln^t culture, but In* should 
hav<* w'aited until the farmers throughout the eounti'y found fault, and then 
he might have attempted to nhiy the ({overnuient. Sir John, is a little too 
soon. “But I forget nij'self,” said the w'Hter in conclusion, “it is so difficult 
to think of South Australia as other than i)rogressive, that it is a wnmeli to 
recollect that a spell of contraetion is ov(»r the land.” That is ver.v poetical. 
We are hopeful that there are better prices ahead for our productions, and 1 
can only say that w'liatever little abilit.v 1 have, w'hatever time and strength, 
W'ill la* given ni<».sit readily to assist the AgrleulDiral Department by fostering 
the (Vntral Board and tlie branch Bnr<*aux tJirougliout the State. Of course 
W't* an» not a seltish body. In onr work there is really no individual success 
since w(* all recognise tliat w'hatevi»r success is obtained is for tlu^ national 
good. I am sanguine that before long w'e are going to have lM‘tter times In 
this Stab*. I want to touch ou a few' matters concerning the w'ork of tlie 
DepjirtnH‘nt. .Mr. Uoiinsevell last year tabled .a motion in rarliament in Con- 
ner tion w ith tlie iiiistitution of experimental x>lots, and under the miiK»i*vlsion 
and control of the various liranch Bureaux. Mr. Summers, the iusi)ector of 
fertilisers— a ud I am sure there is no more efficient and diligent offlr*er In 
the service than lu* — has bet*n amiuging w'ith the various branches through- 
out the State for the adoiitiou of exiierimental i>lots. We have 83 plots w'ltli 
manures for cereals, 70 w'ith wheat, and o4 grass mauun* plots. The adoption 
of fliese (*xiierim(*nts, particuhirly in respect to the manuring of grass lands, 
represents a very w'ise departure. I am sure that, like myself, those of 
you w'ho have used these maiiui’es for ,vour crops must have noticed the 
beneficial elfeet on the grass afterw'ards. Even w'ithin the short time of their 
use there is a ver.v rapid increase in the carrying capacity of our land, and 
ail increased fertility. At our Agricultural College farm the paddocks which 
they have b(*en manuring for years with artificial fertilisers can carry four 
times the stock tliat they could w'hen the laud was first purchased. I am 
Informed not only by Mr. Summers, who vlBlted the place lately, but also 
by Mr. W. J, Blacker, one of the members for Alexandra, of a successful 
experiment in connection with manuring for grass near Aldinga. Every 
acre which had been treated with one cwt. of manure had four times as 
much grass as the land which was not manured. Experiments such as this 
are exceedingly valuable. I regret that this season being a very dry one, 
it is not at all likely that these manure tests will show to the greatest advan- 
tage, In many parts of the State we have less rain up to ths 
end of August than in any previous season, yet if all land sown 
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with wheat had been manured our wheat yield would have been probably 
doubled. You can go through the country to-day and pick out readily the pad- 
docks which have been manured, and those which have not. Illustrating 
the energy and enteri)riBe shown in connection with this departure, 1 may 
tell you that this year, according to figures kept by the Inspector of Fertili- 
s<»rs, about 37,r>00 tons of artificial manures have been used which, calculating 
SO lb. to the acre, would cover something like 1.000,000 acr(»s of land. The area 
of fertilised land has been increasing by soniethiiig like 2(K),0U0 acres a year. 
That means, I think, when you take into consideration the drills which have 
to be purchased and the cost of the manui*e8, that the farmers in putting in 
their crops must have expended something like £200.000 this year apart 
from the (*osl of the seed. You <‘an easily realise what an advantage that 
is to the trading eoin in unity, while the revenue of our railways is greatly 
augmented. In many other directions our producers are pursuing an intel- 
ligent policy. You know that tAvelve months ago I'rofessor Lowrie delivered 
his last addre.ss in tliis room, and it fell to the (rovernment to choose a 
succ«*ssor. From among the various api)licants we selected at last one of 
our cousins from the Fnited States. Professor Tow’^ar. who wdll address you 
to-morrow <»veiiing on his linpixtssions of farming in South Australia. Prom 
what 1 liave seen that gentleman he combines caution with enterprise. 
He recognises in <*oining to a colony like this that in the first place he has 
to w^atch and learn Ufore he can sjicak. He will be able to speak witli 
authority avIkmi lie has been here a few years. Even Professor Lowrie ad- 
mitted to us last year that he felt he Avas on much stronger ground in 
discussing agri<‘ultural matters at the time Avhen he was going away than 
when he first came. We <‘an Avith confidence look foiwaxd to Professor 
Towar doing good AAork in connection with tlie producers, and also to con- 
tiinied success in connection Avith the Agricultural College at Roseworthy. 
Then* has been publisln*d in <*onneetum Avith that institution a balance- 
sluM^t. I should like you to read that carefully, and study it, because if 
there is any inducement to go in for imi>roA'ed methods of fanning it is in 
tile i>a.laiice-sheet of that institution, Avhere by means of fertilisers the re- 
turns show that tliey made a good profit after paying all Avorking exi>enses. 
It has la>eii almost imlieard of in the past that an c^xiierimental farm — a 
farm carried on for experimental pnritoses- should make a profit on its 
operations. These (‘XiierUnents a.re .sometimes successful and sometimes a 
failure, but they an* just as Aaluable iii guiding us as to Avhat aa'o should 
not do as to wliat Ave siiould do. The.st* cxpt*rimeiits should, therefore, be 
thoroughly advertised and made known throughout the agricultural part of 
our community. It is just as ne<*essary for the farmers to knoAV the results 
of exiierimeiits Avhich iiroved failures as in the cases Avhen they were success- 
ful. We are going to eoiitiiiue tliese experiments in eonnection with the 
Agricultural Rurcau. Lot me (pioie a IVaa" lines from the Year Hook of the 
United Slates Department of AgrieuJture. It is in c^oniiectiion with 
the lines of Avork pursued in Americ.a. “The number and import- 
ance of the experimentiS AAhich the stations are conducting in co- 
operation with practical farmei’s and horticulturists have greatly in 
(‘j-easiHl of late. Thousands of such exiieriments are uoaa' conducted 
in the Ignited States. These range all the Avay from simple tests 
of varieties of plants to special exi>eiiments in the management of 
farm or horticultural crops, live stock; on iwirticiilar operations such as to- 
bacco groAving. It is coming to be more clearly recognised that the field 
operations In agriculture or horticulture, conducted on the station farm need 
to be supplemented by similar Avork In a considerable number of localities 
In order to be of general usefulness to the State. In oxi>erimentts Avith orchard 
fruits it is often better for the station to make arrangements to Avork orchards 
already established. Special investigations of different kinds must be car- 
ried on away from tlie station in order to be of any use. By going Into dif- 
ferent localities as the needs of its work demand, the station can make itself 
more useful to the State as d whole. Without doubt co-operative experiments 
need to be very carefully planned and thoroughly supervised to be success- 
fully conducted, and their success depends upon their quality rather than 
on th^r number. It is encouraging to observe that more careful attention is 
being given to this important matter by station officers, and It is believed 
that this work may be made much more economical and useful than the 
permanent substations as ordinarily managed.” I just quote that to show 
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that wo aro working* on tho snino lines as the most up-to-date agricultural 
country in tlie world - the United Stiites- wlilcli I think ranks higher than 
Franco in tlu» nioiuw which it spends in the development of agriculture. I 
have hjul a i;r(*at deal of trouldi^ in connoclion with that little Insect— the 
codlin moth- and tho ojiinions whi<‘li exist as regards this question are very 
diverse. We hav(' in one district deimtations waiting on the Goveniment» 
asking tiiein to lot tilings go. Tiiey are prolialdy from the districts where 
tho pest has gained a good hold. They say “l>oii’t stop the sale of infested 
fruit: the more yon scatter it about, the more you will kill it.” Other districts 
in whi(*h the pest is not so iirevalent say. “Yon must administer the law 
more lirmly ” In this way tlie (4overmneiit are between two tires, and it Is 
ditiicnlt to* satisfy iiotli parties. I am liopefnl tlint the experiments whii^h 
are going to he tried tliis year by :Mr. (inlnn will satisfy onr apple growers 
as to wladhor arsenieal .siuaying is going lo lie cfTia-tnal. Fven those who do 
riot ^et* eye to (‘ye with .Mr. Qninii give him the credit of lieing a most effi- 
ciiMit otticer. Two w(dl-known growers. M(‘ssrs. Laffer and Saiidow, who 
expi‘riincnted last season with the ars(Mdt«‘ of lime, say they had not more 
than lb jaa* <*ent. of (*odlin moth in tli(‘ imrtion of tin* gardens where the 
trees w(*re spi'ayed: while in other parts of tlie gardcais where no .such pre- 
cautions M'(‘rc adopted They had coniparati\ ely little clean fruit. I am 
anxious that a conf(M'enc<‘ should be iield of orcliaiMi' ts from various parts 
of tli(‘ State to see vvlieJlu*r ili(‘y cannot come to some agr(*einei t as to what 
it is b(‘st for the (4ov(‘ninHMit to do in the circnmstanc<.*s. I don’t want to 
hami»er in any way the peopk* in <*arning th(‘ir livings - on th<» <*ontrary, I 
want to assist th(‘m. Since th(‘y have more rigidly enf<n*ced tin* regula- 
tions rt'garding the codlin inotli (piestion in Tasmania tlie prospects of the 
api)l(‘ industry hav<‘ greatly linprov(Ml. I'limv tln^v do not allow the sale 
or ev(‘ii giving away of infest(Hi fruit: tlndr export has increased, and they, 
liave siqiplied South Australia, as well as other ctmtres, with ai>ples. The 
pest in many (*asi*s is to a great extent proiiagaled iiy the men who have 
only a few apple tr(H‘S in th(‘ir orcJiards, and \\ho make tludr living chiefly 
on the cultivation of vi^getables ami other fruit. It is not of very great im- 
portance to tli<‘ni wheth(‘r thi‘ir apples are infested witli codlin moth or not. 
Seeing that we cannot semd this inf(‘sti*d fruit to any of th(‘ other Statx's or 
to the Uape. and that it is no use sending it to England if vre want to retain 
that trade, the only thin.g wo can do. if we arc not going to mak(» vigorous 
efforts lo combat the pest, is to eat (he codlin moth onrs(dves. and s<m(i all 
our good fruit away. I Iiate w celved a letter to-day from Mr. Riinu^y Young, 
of the London Depot, wlilch contains information which is oxcecHlingly valu- 
able, not only to those who ship their fruit, but to tlu'se who sell it 1161 %*. 
[The letter Is pnldisln^d in anoth(»r part of this issue.* Ed.| I would inipresJi 
upon those present the necessity for a close study of the figurois given by 
Mr, Yoting, which convey a fair idea of the most profitable varieties to grow 
for ("xport. The jirices do not av(»rage as miicli as th(‘y did last year, but there 
are r(‘asons for that. Yon must understand that there w^as an abundant 
supply of other fruit in the London market at tiie time. Professor Piwkins 
will speaking on the viticnltnral industry, and he is very well up in the 
subject. Tie and others engaged in the iiidiusiry tell me — and it cannot be 
doniited — that wine is going to be one of the most important and successful 
industries in the State. During the last two years oiir production has in- 
creased very largely. We have gone quite ahead of Victoria. For two years 
the production of wine totals over five million gallons. This Is a long way 
the liest record we have had in South Australia; on the other hand, the ex- 
ports are liKTeasiiig as well. The industry should be to us what It Is to 
Fran(*e, and there is no reason to doubt that it will. At present we have 
li2,000 acres of land under vine cultivation, but in the next 20 years we 
ought to show a veo" much larger Increase. No State in the Commonwealth 
produ<*es a lietter quality of wine than this State. Fortunately, we are free 
from phylloxera, and T hope we will remain free from that dreadful pest 
I do not think that the money spent by the Government In assiisting the wine 
Industrj^ has been at all wasted. It seems to me that before you take any 
department and say there has been a loss, you must take into consideration' 
the benefit to the State as a whole. When the London Produce Depot waa 
established the wine industry Ip South Australia was at a very low ebb. The- 
feeling was universal that unless something were done to build up the trade* 
and find a market a large number of vines would have to be rooted up. In* 
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Stead of there helnj? any real loss by what I call bonuses to the industry, 
there has been an eneouruKlnj? development. As time goes on the Importanee 
of the trade and imr)eUis given to it by that principle will be strikingly ap- 
parent. The export last year through the depot amounted to gallons, 

and I am looking to the time when that quantity will be veiT mm*h higher. 
So far as the general export trad« is com*erned I wish to tell you that Mr. 
Skevington, of the I*ort Adelai<le IVoduce Depot, passed all the produce which 
the Government obtained f(M’ the War Office in London for the army in 
South Africa. Althougli the work was considerable not a i)enny was charged 
to the shippers for the inspection. We have sliijijied during the last two 
years, as the result of the ellorts of our energetic Agent-General, Mr. Grain- 
ger, 142 tons of meat, value £7.r>;>S: jam, 77*1 tons, value £2r>,422; potatoes. 72 
tons, value £(*irM; hay, nearly tons, value £r>7,422. Our lamb trade is jit 

j)re8eiit under a cloud, but the reason is the absence of rain. I am Impefiil 
of considerable development in this <lirectiou. J^peaking from memory the 
lambs shipped through tlu‘ depot last year netted the grower hero about 
7/bi, exclusive of fat and skin, for which, adding 2/, you get a total of about 
b/b. Now, that is a vi‘ry good laiying price, and w<‘ know tliat last year the 
lambs were ])oor in quality. It has been argued that the building up of our 
lamb export trade has raised the prices of im*at. This is simply ridhailous. Wliy 
meat In Sydney and Queensland is 10/ and £1 per lOO Uk dearer than here. The 
drought throughout the whole of the < Continent has rais^'d the price of ineaL 
and the position in South Australia is that the < heapest meat in the market 
to-day is lamb. This industiy with judndous mamigeinent must go ahead. 
What would be the result if tlie in*odu<*ers f>f South Australia depended en- 
tirely on local consumption? The result with tlu‘ laml> trade would be as in 
the past, that jou will find the industry fiourish for two t>r three years, but 
with the supply (‘xctHHiing the demand there is stagnation. It is by building 
up an export trade, and by keeping ip) the «iuality of the luoduce tliat the 
industry is going to fiourish. It will he my aim as Minister of Agriculture 
to assist in every possible way the doings of the Gouncil. and the l>rancU 
Ilureaux, and any suggestions tliat may la* made in connection with the deve- 
lopment of our natural resources will receive my la^st and closest atfcntiou. 
I am anxious to assure you tliat any changes 1 have imule in <‘oniieclion with 
the Department— wlu'tlnu* they have heem wise or not -have ])een iiunle with 
the best of motives. I Inne endeavoured to se<*ure efiicieiicy and economy. In 
connection with the luiblication of The Agricultural .lournal there will be a 
saving of about £4rs) a year -a saving that I lio])e to devote to the adoption 
of further experiments by the branch Kiireaux. I hojie to be able to deal 
more liberally with the Bureaux when the financt‘s improve. Yon know 
that with the pivsenl condition of the country 1 have had to keep exi>enses 
down, and I am sure the agncultural community will support tlu* Govern- 
ment In this matter. It has lieen our policy to judiciously economise, and 
although we have not In^en able to please everybody we have endeavoured 
to l>e fair. I wish the Agricult unil t'louncll and the Bureaux every isucct*ss. 
•(( "beers.) 

Mr. W. J. Gleeson (GaiTietoiii — I move a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Minister for his able and interesting speecdi. Whatever he has done in con- 
neetion with the reduction of expenses of the Department has been actuated 
by the best of motives. We have not yet liecome accustomed to the cmnbina* 
tion of offices, and. of course, until we do matters will seem strange, and the 
work perhaps difficult. I believe that what he has done is a step in the right 
•direction. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Elliot)— I second the motion. I am sure the changes 
made will prove lieneficlal to all cHuic^enuHl. Ko far as I have been abh‘ to 
gather the work is proceeding as well now as before the change. We hope 
the results will be even lietter, and I am suiv the Minister will help us. 

The Minister of Agriculture — Hear, hear. 1 will give consideration to any 
ijiiestions sent to me by the members. 

Jkir. W. 0. (Jrasby — I heartily support the motion. T believe the change will 
result in permanent benefits to the agricultural community. 1 have always 
felt tliat If tile Bureaux did not reform themselves they would be reformed 
from the outside. I lielieve better work will be performed in the future, and 
that proif^rlty and advancement will result. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 
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Chalrman*8 Address. 

The (nialrman opened with a brief tribute to the exeellent work done by 
the late (Viitral Ajrrieiiltiiral Bureau. He deplored the adverse conditions 
that had of late fallen to the lot of tlie producer, dwelling principally on the 
shortconiings of the rainfall, and opining that the earth was at present sail- 
ing through some region in sj)ace unfavourable to tlu* precipitation of mois- 
ture. The markets, too, on the whole, had been unfavourable. He depre- 
catedl the unhealthy luMom which had prevailed in reference to some lines 
of our produce, arising from the unfortunate complications in South Africa. 
“These extraordinary demands," he said, “sometimes have the effect bf 
stimulating a flagging industry, but not infreiiuently tbey call into existence 
industries that cannot be sustained, and result in arrangements that in the 
end prove disastrous." He then pr(K*eetleil to (iiioh* figures illustrating the 
position prior to tlu* war. He said that during the 20 years prior to 1891 we 
liad exported pel* annum agricultural produce to the value of £14 4/G per 
head of population; whilst during the six years immediately preceding the 
war this sum had receded to £7 ."»/2. He trusted that Professor Towards 
influence on local agriculture would be sin h as to bring almut a change for the 
better. He (pioted Prof. Kobertson as an authority indicating the necessity 
of extending the widest help to the pro<iucer. He deprecated the habit of 
giving in our dailies and weeklies more space to sports and amusements than 
to agricultural topics. He strongly a<lvocated the Industrial co-operation of 
produc*ers, which was proving so i)eneflcial in Canada. Ho commended the 
late Central Bureau t\>r its initiation of agricultural experiments, and strongly 
urged their <*outiiuiance. He suggested that our native grasses and plants had 
become weakened by long exposure to adverse climatic conditions, and that 
the introduction of exotic plants was necessary. He urged upon farmers tlie 
great advanbiges to accrue from consistent tre<*-plantlng. He refexTe<l ar. 
great length to experiments on agricultural inattens that had led to much 
well-being In I)eniiiai*k. He cominent(*d on the good work done in the past 
by the agricultural departments of the neighbouring States and of South 
Australia. He then pointed out to farmers that they followed a noble call- 
ing, to which ev(‘n H.^f. King Edward did not fear to claim membership. 
The King was an enthusiastic farmer and breeder of high-class stock. Ho 
then proceeded to detail some of the arrangements of Sandringham Estate. 
He called on all husl)andmen to magnify their calling, and quoted in support 
some lines he had composed some thirtj' years ago whilst following the 
plough. Ht‘ clos(»d a long and interesting address by welcoming the dele- 
gates, and expressing the hope that their deliberations would result in general 
good. 


Wednesday IHornlnff, September 10. 

Professor Perkins read the following paper on 

HARVESTING WHEAT CROPS. 

By S, Trenoove, Bute, 

Which the* best means of harvesting the crop? That the old method ol 
stripping and cleaning will have to give place to the complete harvester is edready 
granted bjr a large raajoritv of farmers. The new machine does the work ^tter 
and at a lower cost. Although the complete harvester is considered hy most far- 
mers to be tlie lx 1 st maoliine for harvesting, I beg to disagree with them on this 

E oint. In m 3 ' opinion, the binder and header system is the most profitable. We 
ave tried this side by side with the stripper for four yeai’‘s,‘ and with the com- 
plete harvester for two years, and the largest amount of profit has ways been 
with the binder and header. 

By using the binder the farmer can start harvest quite twelve days earlitr on the 
average than be could with stripper or harvester. The risk of loss froim storms 
that o^ten visit u« in the earlier stages of harvest, and from fires that may travel 
through a large area of cron, is reduced very considel^ably. Not only so/sut our 
experience is that we get wheat of a higher standard, the weight often being some 
pounds per bushel heavier than wheat left to ripen fot thAstripper. Again, theire% the 
ouestion of rust. Last season we had a crop badly affected by rust; so much «o, 
♦hat we had no hope of the OTain reaching the standard of 02 lb. per bushel. Wn 
cut some of this with the binder, stacked it, and' threshed it after the olfeir 
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crop was stripped. The wheat when cleaned weighed 68 Ih. per bushel; 
whereas the wheat from the stripper weighed only 58 lb. iier bushel, 
and the yield was 8 bushels per acre, instead of 16 busheil^ which it 
would have produced if cut with the binder in time. The greatest advantage de- 
rived fmm the use of the binder is, however, the wonderful saving resulting from 
the use of the straw, which is valuable food for stock. It was recently poanted out 
in one of the agricultural journals that analyses had siiown the straw from a wheat 
croji <nit early and headed was very much better than ordinai’y straw from a 
stnipped crop. 

^lany farmers object to use the binder because they think more wheat is shaken 
out, biit practical experience has shown that there is less wheat left on the ground 
than after the stripper; while the system advocated will secure as much or more 
wheat per acre than any other method of harvesting. In seasons when there is 
no lust even ripe wheat cut with the binder, if of a tough variety, will not shake 
out. This *!H readily proved hy examining after the %vintcr rains the portions har- 
V(‘s(ed with biiuler and stripper. On tlie land where the strijiaier was used there 
wnll be found nmcli more wlicat than where the crop was cut with the binder. 

Thai the mctiio<] of havesting advocated is more expensive than eitlier of the 
other systems I readily ailmit, but not to the extent most farmers think. At any 
rate, the system I adopt is, I am quite saiKlied, I lie most jiroiH table in the end. One 
man can cut with the binder quite as large an area a day as he could strip, while 
a man can stock 12 to 1.5 tons of slicavcs daily. The cost of cleaning after the 
lieader is a little .higher, but c.irtiiig to market is the same, except in lUsty seasons. 
The extra exiicuiM* is in the outlay for twine and the lalxiur employed in stooking, 
carting in from tlie jiaddock. heading, and i-c-stacking the sheave.«. We cart and 
slack the slieavcs near the header, and tiien when we have finished the ordinary 
harve-1 we do the heading. Hy stacking before harvest the wheat ripens better 
than if left in the ]»ul<lo<k, and the straw does not get so dry and Vinttle. Five men 
are rtMiUiml to work the header, &e., propel 1>. They can. with 4 h.p. horseworks, 
and header to ctirrespond, head and restack 2i tom? per hour. As c“orn')>ensation 
for tins I'xpense, the farmer has the straw, which, when ehaffed, finds a ready sale 
at from 5' to HF jK.*r ton less than good eo.loiired hay chaft’. If he does not sell it, 
he has a suiqily of fond for his stock, which he will find much more luofibible than 
cocky chaff. 

The farmer who intends tVi head his wheat will find it important that he gels 
a binder with a j>erfe<‘t buttor, as if the heads are not fairly level there will be a 
con.siderable waste, or ratJier, a quantity oi wheat will be left in the .sheaves to 
enrich the tmling quality of the straw. It is imiK>rtant, too, thai the ground 
should be free from stmnjis, or if that cannot be secured, all the higher ones sliould 
lie out level with the surface, and the ground rolled to enable the binder to cut as 
low as possible. 

We liave headed three different kinds of %vheat — namely, Steinwede!, Purple 
F i4ivv, ami Dart’s Imperial. The first comes in very early, a desirable ciuuacleris- 
tic, but shakes too easily, and the straw’ is too brittle, and consequently is of less 
value than many other kinds. Purnle Straw is a good wdieat to head, but we 
prefer Dart's Jnqierial, as it is a tougii wheat, and does not shake out and waste in 
handling. Its chief fault, however, is that it is difficult to get it in early enough to 
enable one to cut it much before the early -wheats are fit fm* stnpfwng. I would 
advmate for heading an early variety with a goo<i straw, and one that does not shake 
out. Although 1 liave not grown it myseli, I think the Gluya» Early will be a 
good wheat to grow for heading. 

The following are estimates of the eo^st of harvesting under the three different 
im’thods, tfi'king an example a crop 3 ft. high, averaging 16 hiiKhels of w’heat and 
one ton of straw. Any crop less tlian 3 ft. in height should not be cut for heading. 


The Stripper. s. d. 

Cost of strijiping jier acre 3 0 

Cleaning four bags wdieat . 1 8 


Cbst per acre 4 8 

Th^ Complete Harvester. 

Stripping 3 6 

Sowing up bags 0 4 


Cog?t per acre 3 10 

Binder and Header. 

Cutting and twine 4 6 

Stocking 0 5 

Carting and stacking 3 6 

Heading and restackmg 3 6 

Cleaning 2 0 


Cost per acre 


13 11 
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Taking a 50-am! paddock, the fignrea work out:— 

Stripwr 4 

Coiinplete harvester ® J 

Binder and header 84 lo 0 

It must be remembered, too, that proportionately, a cron 3 ft. in hei^t is tho 
least profitable to bind and head. The cost of cutting and heading a 0 ft. erop^ is 
no more than one only 3 ft. 

Op la^t year’:? results tlie financial returns from the two crops previously referred* 
♦o work out as follows: — 

Headed. 

10 bushels wheat at 2/6 £2 0 0 ^ 

1 ton straw at £2 2 0 0 


£4 0 0 

Cost of heading, Ac 0 13 11 

Net return £3 0 1 per acre. 

Stripper. 

8 bushels weighing 69 lb. per bushel at 2/3. , . . £0 18 0 
Cost of siiipping 048 

Net return £0 13 4 


I fieely admit that it is only under special conditiont*, such as losses from rust, 
storm, or fire, that there will be sudh. a marked return in favour of the system I am. 
advocating, but my experience has been that under all conditions it is the must 
profi table v ay of harxesting the crop. If we put Uie value of the straw in the 
stack at 10/ per ton, from this alone we more than make up for the extra outlay. 

Professor Perkins — I would like to point out that the value placed on straw 
Is excessive. Very rarely one would realise £2 a ton for straw. 

Mr. \V. H. Neale (Wtlsoni— 1 think it is a mistake when It says there was 
a difl'iu'ence of 10 tt). a bushel b(*tweeu the headed and the stripped wheat. 


Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)— I do not think there is any inisfaike. If tlie wheat 
was badly rusted 1 am surprised it went 58. The paper says It Is better 
to cut the crop with the binder. On the Peninsula tliey knocked oflP cutting 
rusty crops with the binder because they were quite rotten. I profited by 
knowing that, for if I went to the expense of cutting the crop with the binder 
I would get nothing at all. 


Mr. Mollnenx — I'of years I advocated the reaping of rusty crops with the 
binder, and it has been proved 1 was coiTe(*t. If you reap it before it is 
dead riiK^ you stop the progress of the rust. You have altogether a better 
croi? and heavier wheat than if you left it get dead riiie. Years ago I 
had samples sent to me of wheat reaped by both inetliods. Both were from, 
the same crop, and the wlieat that was strii>ped was considerably lighter 
than that reaped before it was dead ripe. Only last season I was appealed 
to by a member of the Mallala branch as to what I would do with a crop 
that was rusty, and 1 advised him to ivap a portion of it before it was dead 
He did this and got good results, while that which was left did not 
give much. I am (juile sure that binding the crop under these conditions 
will not cause any rotting of the sheaves. I think mistakes have been made 
in the paiier as to the weight of the wheat and the value of the straw. 

Mr. (Jr. Stone (Port (jrerniein) — The paper Is a vei*y interesting one. It 
is nine or ten years since 1 started with the hinder and steam thresher, and 
the first year I used the binder I made a most exhaustive test of the two 
systems. I cut some and thi^^slied It with the steam thresher, and I reaiied 
some, and I headed some. From what 1 mowed and threshed I got nearly 
three bushels per acre more than from what I reaped, and it went a couple 
of pounds mow to the bushel. The grain was altogether better. If we 
ai'e to hold our own in the markets of the world as producers of wheat we 
must use the best and the cheapest machinery. The harvester Is now coming 
Into notice, and I believe this Is going to cheapen the cost very much. We 
have had some bad experiences lately with regard to the drought and our 
fodder throughout the State is pretty well exhausted. It would be a good 
thing, when we have the opportunl^, to cut a pretty large portion of our 
crops, and to thresh them or head them, and stack the straw. I would 
advise every farmer to take this matter seriously into consideration. With 
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tefinrd to rust I may say tUat about eight years ago I cut a very rusty crop 
AvUh the hlndpr. 1 stacked It for hay, but, to my surprise, when I came to 
chaff it there was some splendid grain in it It goes to prove that even 
ill tills dry climtite the straw is feeding the grain after it is cut, even if it is 
rusty. 1 would advise farmers to try these different methods of harveatliig. 

Mr. B. Bbsary (Bute)— I can end<M^e what the writer has said as to the 
binder and stripper. lisst year I had a A'ery heavy crop badly affected with 
rust. What was cut with the bfiuU r and stacked produced top price In the 
market. What was left and was reaped with the stripper was not market* 
able. The giuiu was no larger than canary seed. 

Mr. T. lllmaii (Dowlingvlllei—If the sheaves have been found to be rotten 
and have gone worse afterwards it is that they have been cut too early. 

1 tind stock are fond of straw cut when the grain is Just about In the 
dough. The grain is plumper and heavier if it is taken in the proper stage. 

Mr. W. U. Whittaker (Port Broughton) — I am quite satisfied the writer 
of the paper is near the mark. Still you require a stripper to take off most 
of your crop, as you can’t get the wheat to the market so quickly when 
you use the Idnder. At the same time I cut with the binder when I can. 
Th(‘ farmer should make a practice of (*utting some of his crop with a binder. 
Most of us must admit tliat to cut wheat in the dough state is a good thing, 
and in the years of plenty I would advise anybody to cut a portion of their 
crop and head it. Nearly every six or seven years Ave have these shortages, 
and it Avould he advisatile for farmers to keep a stock of straw rather than 
have to buy from other i»eoi)le as we have had to do this year. 

Mr. BtiAvey (Maitlaiuli—As to cutting rusty crops Avlth the binder as a 
mean> of He<*nriiig a harvest, I tldnk we must accept that with some amount 
of tnuTiou, 1 think also the writer has overestimated the value of the straw, 
althougl. ti> the farmer himself in a season like this it is almost impossible to 
put a value on it. It is wlw^ to provide for these emergeneies, and a stack 
that is cut under tlie conditions named- by tlie binder and headeil— provides 
leed of a high class. In addition to the methods of fanning Avhich Ave are all 
nd<»i»ting Ave ought to adopt a system in cMUiuection Avith our grazing. I 
belii‘vc our farms couhl be imt to gn^ater use if Ave utilised the straw 
available in this direction. W<* could increase our dairy srock and sheep if 
wt* liad this meaiis of ft*ediiig them in the winter. We would enrich our soil, 
and they aa ouid ret»ay all they got out of it. 

Jklr. Hirks (Wandearahi ~ I think (Hi per <*ent. of the farmers will admit the 
practii’e of liarvestiug a portion of the crop at least In the Avay suggested by 
tlu‘ writtM* is a very good mie. I windd like to mention a fourtJi way of hand- 
ling the crop. As a small farmer I have been adopting this plan, whereby 
we Kiive a large amount of labour and get all the adA’antages that can lie 
claimed l»y the header. It is simply a rearrangement of tlu» ordinary ma- 
chines on the farm — the fixing of the chaffcutter above the wIuuoaaw, and 
having an elevator to take straw aAvay from the winnoAver. Most of the 
wheat is just as gotHl ns if jnit through the lieader; the portion that is not 
taken out or damaged is left in the chaff, so that in feeding to stock it Is not 
necessary to mix grain with tlie <*halT, as it has l>een in the case of heading 
and cleaning. The straw is cut and handled Avheu in a better state than If 
it had been through the header, and the whole thing is done in one operation, 
instead of two or tlm^e. Some huA'e argut^ that Ave cut the grain and that 
It spoils the grain. I found by practical experience that that is not the case. 
Perhaps In the first five minutes there is a little grain cut but it Is very little, 
and if you take a sample out of scA^eral bags you will And that It compares 
very well Avlth any wheat that comes through the header. For a man feed- 
ing wheat and chaff to stcw*k it is tlie liest and cheapest plan of handling the 
crop. A portion of the crop must be cut with the binder, and it must be dona 
In the i‘heai>est possible way- By this means the ordinary labour ou the farm 
can Avork it, whereas 'wltli a header there Is not tlie labour available unless 
it is employed fixmi outside. 

Mr. Brown (Port Bfliot) said— I would like to see an experiment tried. A 
given area of crop should be cut with the binder and then put through the 
header, and a similar area s»tidpped, and results eouifmred with the header, 
t do not see how yo« are going to get the knots out of the Avheat 
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A r)oleg<jito— Peoi>le I have come in* eoutact with, aiitl who oleaii the wheat, 
«ay they have considerably more difficulty wltlu Iw'adeil wheiit than with 
stripped. The idea miffprested in the pai)er has not been extensively adopted, 
blit I would like those who have tried it to j^ive us the l>eQetit of their ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Jorjrensen (Mount Ileinairkablei—The cleaninjj? with the header is not 
more ditlieult; in fact it is easier. The wheat drops straight down, and the 
chaff blowis away. 

31r. McPoll (liiohman’s Oroek)— I want to say a word in refei*ence to the 
value of the straw. Two years ago I cut with the binder about 20 acre?^ of 
wheat, as it was going off rather quickly owing to* »t»he hot winds, and the 
yield was not so good as from the crop harvested with the stripped, but the 
portion headed was sufl’ering from the eff’ecls ot the liot weather. Since the 
seasons have got iso cb’y we were very glad iiuleiMl that we saved this stack 
of straw, and I am sui*e that nobody will lose by cutting a |»ortion of their 
crop }>y the binder, and juitting the straw away for future ust‘, as tlu‘ time 
wili come when it will jirove very useful. From tlie »*onditions of th<» stock 
1 am sure that there is a good deal of nourishment in the straw wlieii it is 
cut early. One point 1 would like to refer to is that the writer of (he i)aper 
allows nothing for tlu* ordinary istubbh*. It is a well-known fact that the 
header straw is mnn* valuable. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadiuai— I recognise the advantag(^ of saving straiv for 
years of identy. In fact, I think we are all agreed on this point, and it seems 
to me to be of little us<* our discussing the value of straw. It is iin])ossibU‘ to 
lay down hard and fast rules as to the way to liarvest the crops. Evt^ry 
fanner must use his own judgment ip this as in many otlun* matters. We 
should all make a rule to conserve the straw wIumvvcm* possible. In this 
connection, however, a farmer cannot be exiMnded to have imnddnery which 
is oidy suitable for use in particular seasons. It would probably lie idle 
for many yimrs, and you will have your isheds lilied with expensive imple- 
ments which are used only occasionally. 

Mr, Miller— We have heard the experiences of those who have had to cut 
stmw, but many of ns in the north have had failurt^s in oni* cro])s. T would 
like to see farmers adopt co-operative priiicipk^s moi*t‘ largtd.i; iKirticnlarly 
ill connection with steam threshea*s. I think the h(‘a<hT is mon* costly. They 
have the steam isysteiii at Baroota, and tin* (‘xample is wortli following. 
Every man onglit toi.sa\(‘ the straw d Ju* can. We lose a lot of wheat witli 
the header, and it would iwiy the fanners to make more use of tlie steam 
thresher. Mr. Treugove refers to tflu.vns wlu'at, Init I don’t think it is the 
best for liay. 

^Ir. Stuckey (Millicent)— Some yeai's ago 1 read in a painiihlet a very in- 
teresting and instructive account of wliat tlie Frencli liad done in tlie direc- 
tion »jf experimenting with straw. In Fr.iuee they placed, l>y way of an ex- 
jicriment, .so many thonsaud horsen on a ra^tioii of straw, and an i‘qiial num- 
ber on a ration of hay, each grouj) liaving the same (piantity of grain in ad- 
dition. The horses which wea’e fe<l on straw peiTonne<l the same amount 
of work as those fed on hay, but they did not carry quite so much condition. 
In our district large quantities of straw are sometimes used for fodder when 
we have not got hay. This year the whole of this etraw has lieen cut Into 
chaff; some of it having lieen in the stacks two or three years. 

Mr. Stone (Port (Jeonein) — Mr. Miller has left the impression that the 
steam thivsher is not a sn(*cess. (Mr. Miller— >()h, no.) Since we have had 
tlie tbresJier we havi* had bad st*asoii8, and have had little stutf to cut. When 
the drought ptisses away I believe we will be able to employ tlie thresher ex- 
tensively. The header i« not a success. In some seasons you get three or 
fpur mins and three or four different growtlis of wheat. It is impossible for 
any header to get out all the graan. With the headercthere must always be 
some waste. 

Mr. K. Barr (Pine Forest)— The statements made by the writer of the 
paper are substantially cormt. I have had ten yearn' exfierlenoe, and my 
policy is to head the wheat, and not to thresh it. I advlst^ you to cut a 
portion of the crop. You cannpt, however, harvest large areas with the 
binder, but must use the »tripijer and the harvest^ as xvell. I have tried 
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the method of putting the sheaves through the chafTcutter, and 

I Und it is a failure. Xo particular method can be called the best, as it de- 
pends almost entirely upon the season which will prove most profitable. 
We have been unable to do anything with the binder for several years owing 
to the drought. 

Mr. C, E. Kirks iWandearah) — The previous si>eaker has said that the 
ireatment with the (*haif cutter does not work. If he is not satisfied I will 
bring him positive proof that the method is not a failure, but a great success 
and a considerable saving all round. 

Mr. \y. H. Hawke (.Irtliurtoii)—! have adopted a method which seems to 
work out fairly well. I have a l(K)-ton stack of straw in hand now. I cut it 
about four years ago. 'Hie plain I adopted was to have two strippers goin^ 
and ai binder following behind. I put salt with the straw as I stacked it. 
and it is in ai first- raite <*ondltion now. About seven yeai*s ago, when the first 
bad season came. 1 lost a lot of sheep, and after that I was determined to 
aalopt some plan. I have found this one successful. 

Mr. Pavy (Prystal Brook i — I am quite in harmony with the last speaker. 
It is a plan tliait 1 have aidopt(Mi for years past. You get a large quantity of 
straw in first-class condition, and with a little salt you put it away. It wiw 
stand you for many years, especially if you have it properly thatched. Thi* 
rpethod is economical. The estimate* jvut down in the pai>er is very unfair 
I don t think Mr. Stone's statements wfill induct' the farmers in his neighbour 
hood to go in extensively for the tlireshing machine. My method is cheaper 
and lietter in every resi»ect. 1 advise the farmers to try a few acres, ani» 
set' which metliod tliey like best. Bust-resisting wheats are not the best for 
hay. 

Mr. B. Mai^hall — I think very many of the rust-resisting wheats make 
good liay, Imt in others you get inferior stuff. I am afraid the preHous 
speaker's exiH*rIen<‘e is not an extensive one otherwise he would not have 
made the statement he did. 1 have had some experience in heading. On- 
year I soM betwi'en 4(M) and 5(M) tons of headed 8ti*aw at £4 10/ per ton. In 
the laiHt I liave sometinu*« reai>ed as much as im and 700 acres. If you ge'* 
the lu'oiier kinds of rust- resisting wheats they are etjuaUv as good for hay 
as other kinds. 

Mr. Masllii (Wilmington)— I quite agree with the policy of conserving the 
sti^aw. One matter, ajid a very important one, about whic»h nothing has been 
said, is tlie scaivity of labour. If you have heavy crops in the north there 
will be a ditticulty in getting t!ie necessary labour to reap them. 

Mr. Mi'Ewiu (HrinkworUi) — I think the iirevioiis 8i>eaker hit the keynote 
of the whole trouble wiien referring to the labour conditions. If you have 
a big croj) you won’t get tlie lalKiiir to deal witli it. I do not believe there is 
a single farmer who d(n*s not makf* full use of his harvest. The whole thing 
revolves on labour comUtious. Still, there is a great deal in the conserving of 
straw. 

Tlie Chairman— Has any gentleman in the room discarded the use of the 
stripper in favour of the binder and htsader? 

Several delegates— No. 

Mr. 0. E. Daniel, of lukerman, read the following pai>er:— 

THB ROBBERS AND WASTERS ON THE PARm. 

This subject w a very comprehensive one, embracing as it d^>e8 nearly every branen 
of farm work. In no business oi' occupation are tliere usually bo many wasters aa 
on the farm. The farmer who is free from them must be a verj^ shrewd man in- 
deed. and a successful farmer, too. Even on the moat up-to-date farms, however 
you find some robbers, some wasters. In no other oceuipation or profession is there 
8<» much room for the expnsiqn of the business capabilities of a man as in the ma- 
nagement and working of a farm. A farmer must be something more than a mere 
grow'er of wheat; he must breed and keep stock of every description, and engage in 
various butsiness trausactionfl requinng shrewdness and ability. The obs^ani 
man can, however, always ‘find some wasters or robbers on every farm and we 
will refer to a few of the most common. ' 

First we find them in uselees horses. On how many farms do we see 10 or 12 work- 
ing horses kept ^wbere eight or nine nroperlv fed would do the some amount of work, 
Un the farm where I was bom and brought up we used to keep 13 or 14 w^orking 
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horses. One year, being very short of feed, we sold mx, and yet we managed to 
get through ah inucii work with the remaindei as we did before. On some farms we 
see four or live iiglii horses where only one or two ai‘e leally reauired. Tiiese horses 
are robbers and wasters of the farmer's substam-e. 'J'ake it that during the year 
each of these horses wdll eat 2 tons of hay, it means that the farmer i<* losing £5 per 
annum on every horse beyond what are really neeessai’y to do the work properly. 

In cattle we also find robbers and wasters — cows that only yield 5 tb. or 6 lb. of 
butter per week, and yet eat as much m cows producing 10 Ib. of butter. With but- 
ter averaging per Iti. this represents a weekly loss of 5/ or more on each interior 
animal. Jn hlieep we find the same; ewe'? that ai’e pooj’ motliers, and some scarcely 
mothers at all. One ewe will rear a lamb worth 10/, while another will rear o^ie 
that will letcli only 6/ ox 7/. Again we sonietiines see wetiiei's kept on the farm 

all the year, bringing in nothing but a bit of wool, but eating tlie grass, and that 

in remarkably quick time. The farmer is wasting the feed and robbing his banking 
account on theee wethers. With ings, some sows are prolific breeders; others only 
rear a few* young, and these ai^ bail doers. The one class are proititaWe, the oUier 
the reverse. l"he farmer who keeps on breeding from the latter is robbing himself. 
Then we come to poultry. How many fanners keep fowds that are poor layers and 
too small to make good table birds. The keeping of poultry can and ^.hould be a 
profitable source of revenue, but we mu^ get rid of the waiters and rubbers. In 
fact, the same appliee to all stock; even to tne useless dogs so many of us keep. 

As with stodv, so with implements. If what we have are not the best for the work 
they are robbers and wasters. Taice the oldfashioned plough with long mouldboard 
and blunt shares; they requare more strength to do the \vork, and rob the boraes of 
their flesh and waste the farmer’s feed. All blunt tools for cultivating the soil are 
ivastera of time, horsefeed, and horseflesh. In ma<hinery we have the ordinary 
mower and horserake; for haymaking these are wa.steful. Tlie strip jier is another 
waster, leaving on the ground very often suftitMent grain to resow the paddock. Jt 
is quite time we had it altered to save the gram bette”, or got an effective substi- 
tute for it. 

Then many farmers adopt methods and practices that are waatetul, or by their 

carel^sness rob themselves. Allowing mallee ehoOts and bushes to grow ailong the 

division fences to take the moisture out of the ground for yards around is one of 
these. Another is missing strips 5 ft. or more in width along the fences when t-rop* 
ping. This meanis the loss of a suathe of the binder right round the paddock; in 
an 80-acre section averaging a ton to the acre this represents a loss of 1] ton«», or 
£3 2/6, for the fsake of a few hours* extra labour. 

There are many other points that could be touched on, but sufficient has been said 
to indicate the necessity for keeidng clear of th«» rohbcn’s and wasters on tlie farm it 
we wish to keep abreast of tbe times and make a little iiioney^oui of tarmiiig. 

Mr. G. Stowe (Port Gemieiii)— I agree with eveiy Hue in tbe paper except as 
to cropping right up to the fen<*e. 1 know a uian who ploughs right up to his 
fence every year, but runs the scarifier round to ktx*p all vegetation down In 
order to protect the fence from stray cattle. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadlna) — I am oiifiosed to certain things in the paper. We 
all know there is wa.ste on tlie farm in many things, but I don’t think there 
is a farmer here that will say that the mower and horserake are wasteiMB. 
There are five seasons out of every nine that you are bound to use them. 
Three years ago you could not buy a mower or grass cutter in Adelaide. 
That proves that it Is not a waster, and if the mower is not then tlie mke Is 
not. Then there Is the ordinary stripper. No one will say It is a waster. 
You cannot do without it, and, therefore, it ds not a waster, 

Mr. R. Thompson (Qnoni)-~I do not think any farmer can bring the mower 
in as a waster. On hundreds of farms there is no binder or header, and a 
man has to feed his sto(‘k with loose hay. 

Mr. W. R. Whittaker (Port Broughton) — think the paper is a very good 
one. It brings before us things we do waste. We all know the stripper 
wastes. If you bind your crop you waste. We waste all round. With poultry 
and cows there Is waste. We can’t help this waste, and It will go on conti- 
nually. The thing is — Can we prevent SjOme of this waste. It is well to 
bring such papera before us, because it may show us bow we might save. 1 
know we keep too many horses. 

Hr. McBwin (BrinKworth)— We can&ot lay down hayd and fast rules. T 
sras brought up In the south, and am now In the north* and the experienct 
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1 gained in the south was not of nnich use to me where 1 am now. 1 found 
I did not know as nnuh as 1 thought I did. A man cannot discard his old 
implements to go in for new fuies. The most successful farmer Is the one 
who goes along carefully. There are some few who make hits as men do 
in hnying shaiw, but thev are vei^ few. 1 would ask farmers if they do not 
think we are making a great mistake in feeding our horses on short feed. 
I fed mine for lU or 11 yeai*8 on nothing but short fef‘d, and something Avas 
always going wrong with them. 1 kept about 18 or 20, and my loss came to 
about £50 a year. An old farmer said to me, “Take your sledgehammer and 
smash your chaftcutter.” He said, “I have done that Avith mine.” He had the 
b^*st horw‘s in the distri<*t, and got through as much work as any one. Instead 
of smashing it 1 lent my cliaffcutter. and feed only on lojig hay. My horses 
to-day ha\> not been out of tlie < oIlar for the year, and there is not a horse 
in better condition in the distri<*t. 1 give tliein corn and c<K*ky's chaff as well 
as hay, and they are in tlie very pink of condition. This team falloAved up 
acres of ground, and tliey are now reworking it. The liorses do not have 
a single day’s sikH. \Vc art‘ going in for too much sliort fei*d. Since I have 
taken to long hay my liorses have not lieen troubled with colic, and I have 
not lost a single liorse. .Vs to tlu* striplKU*, I Imve two, and 1 tlo not believe 
my loss is r> 1T>. to the a<'re in grain. 

Mr. Maslln tVVilmingtoin I think it is a pmmy Avisr^ and pound foolish 
poli<\v to sow close tip ti) the ftmee. I crop about l.(MH) acres, and 1 leave 
4 ft. to o ft, all round tln^ paddock. It prolongs the life of the fence, as the 
cattle do not reat'Ii throngli and break it down, and is a protection against 
fire. 


Mr. ,1. .Miller ((’oiiiu il tif Agri<‘tdturei-* In reference to the remarks about 
dairy cows, 1 tliink the writer of the jtaper is right. Some of the most ex- 
perienced men ill Victoria tell ns that the output of the dairying industry' can 
be doubled Avithout increasing the numl)er of cows. The tick is a robber 
in conne<‘tion with poultry, (ireat trouble Is taken by many farmers in rear- 
ing iKHiltry, and Avhen the young <‘liick^ns are nearly grown the tick takes 
them. It is a great danger to our poultry industry. Such a paper from so 
young a man Is very creditable to him. 1 have noticed that the young men 
of this country Avill go a mile to get a horse in order to ride a mile and a 
half. 1 think fcAver horses could be kept Avith great advantage. 1 don't agree 
Avith the Avrlter in cult! vtt ting right up to the fen(‘e. We should haA*e more 
tre^ for shade, and they Avould help the climate and act as breakAvinds. 
Most of us recognise the value of shady tRes, anti you could not have a 
bettt»r place for them than along the fence. 

Mr. Marshall ((’’oiincll of Agriculture! — It is a great waste to cultivate 
too near the fences. A^>ur neighbour's cattle are continually reaching through 
and breaking down the fence. I liaAe had eight or nine posts broken off 
In this way. Tlien ns to the stripper, taking the ordinary stripper in good 
condition 1 don't think it can he termed a waster, because ninny crop.s are 
too light, and It is impossible to gather them in any other way. I think It 
will always be tbe iiopulnr Avay of Imiwesting light crops. 1 think it is a 
wrnste to use the grasscutter and tlie i*ake. The moiv economical aa’u.v would 
be the side dellA^ery moAA’er. If you cut a short crop Avith the ordinary grass- 
cutter you lose one-half in raking, and the other half is very dusty. As to 
cows, you will find that one (*oav will giA*e 10 Tb. of butter a week, and ano- 
ther 5 lb. or 0 It), under the same eoudltlous. It is the same with sheep. One 
sheep glA^e 0 Ib. of avooI and another 10 IT). 

Mr. Mollneux— An important point is the employment of superfluous labour, 
and tbe etH<ienl managem«‘nt of the farm. There can be important robbers 
in That direction. 

Mr* Jorgensen— What are the liest sheep to keep*? 

Mr. Marshall— There Is n. great variance on that iK)iiit, and the only way 
tn get to any coociusion is to make a dose study of any given locality. 

Mr. Daniel ankerman)— One of the speakers referred to the destniction of 
fsnees by stray cattle. In our neighbourhood we don't allow stray cattle 
•on tbe roa^g. 
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Wednesday Afternoon, September 10. 

Professor Perkins read the following paper:— 

PROSPECTS OF THE WINE INDUSTRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The trade barriers that but recently separated State from kStaite have been defi- 
nitely broken down, and new channels have been opened out to the su<ri>ks produc- 
tions or the various States. There are many who would have us believe that our 
Icoal indiistnes are likely to be submerged by the inrush of foreign waree, and wfio 
set* in tlte present undenidble stagnatjon an inevitable consequence of Federation. 1 
jirefer to think that we are in a state o-f transition, and that the commercial relations 
of the next tew years will furnish no real indications of What the future has in 
fetoie for us. The markets of the future will belong to the moot enterprising, and 
not to tlie richest State. We have not been fminil lacking in enterprise in the 
past, nor are we likely to lag behind in the years liefore us. Times are undeniably 
dull, ami dependent a** we arc on the returnw of the Poll they couild not be otherwise 
after a dististreusly protracted period of drought. The contemplation of the posi- 
tion of one of our national induetnes that must in the ojunion of those best able to 
judge benefit considerably by the changes brought a-bout by Federation, both in ihe 
immediate future and in the years beyond when trade relations will have found 
their normal level, may perhaps help to create a more healthy feeling than the prog- 
noeticaitions of peftsmiiste. It is laigely with this object in view that I purjiose 
laying before you what api>ear to me to be the prospects of the wine industry. “The 
wine industry has never been on a better footing'" are the words used ito me by one 
of our foremost makers; none others could better describe the situation. 

JUSTIFICATION OP WINEGROWING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 

It is well to understand that vinegrowinc is in no wise antagonistic to any of the 
other rural industries. In iKiint of view oi acreage it must always be overshadowed 
by the great wheat and wool producing areas; and though it must slowly expand at 
their expense, the few acres it may take to itself will not be missed m the total 
pioduction of the State. At the present moment vines occupy 20,860 acres of land, 
as against 2.025,803 acres devoted during the ]>ast season to cereals (wheat, barley, 
oate, and fallow), or sbghtly more than one hundreth of the area. The claims that 
vinegrowmg have on us as a national imlusitrv 4i|Mi)car o'Uienvise important, if over- 
looking for the moment its present somewhat limited acreage, which recent events 
must call to considerable expansion, we consider it as a revenue earning ocoupation, 
ana a souree of employment to wage earner>. A compariison oi I'ceults may not be 
without interest. During the past season the yields from the area under cei'eals 
were perhapn below average. The improvement in prices, however, seems to com- 
pensate losses in tbifi direction so far a.s general estimates are concerned. I estimate 
the money returns as follows:— 


8,012,762 bushels of wheat at 3/6 £1,402,233 

712,616 bushels of barley and oats at 2/6 89,077 

346,467 tons of hay at 40/ 692,934 


^ £2,184,244 

This represents on an average a gross return of about £1 1/6? per acre. 

The official returns enable us to represent the gross returns from the vine area a® 
follow^s:— 


2,431,563 gallons of wdne at 1/3 161,972 14 0 

367 tons of raisins at £37 13,579 0 0 

171 (tons of currants at £50 8,650 0 0 

5,240 tons table grai>es at £5 (approximation) . . 26,200 0 0 


£200,301 14 0 

So that whilst vines occui>5' about one hundreth of the area allotted to cereals they 
return m groeg revenue nearly one-tenth of the sum returned by the toftal cereal 
a^a. Reduced to returns per acre .the figures are still more striking. From 
’ 2^860 ^res must be deducted about 2.327 acr'es of young vines not yet in bear 

ing. This leaves 18,533 acrew, among whien must be divideo £200,301 14/. This di- 
vision gives as grem returns per acre £10 16/2. I would point out that these results 
are not calcuJatied from a few favoured localities, but that they represent actually 
Iasi year’s returns, good and bad thrown together. 

The State as a whole cannot but benefit in various ways from the high average 
returns ^obtained from land under vines. One of the principal advantages that maj 
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acre of vines absorbs frtom ten times more labour than an acre 

of cereals. And here I shall close ■ my plea for vinegrowmg as a itij national 
induistiy, and pass on to what is more correctly inv text to-day — the examination of 
its future prospects. 

ADAPTABILITY TO LOCAL CONDITIONS, 

We have not the lei<'Ure to enter upon a discussion of the adaptability of the vine 
to the conditions with which Nature has endowed our country; and were it other 
witoc, so thoroughly has South Australia proved itself in every way a congenial honn 
to this plant, that 1 should probably restrict inywelf to the assertion that within 
our g^jotd agricultural areas no conditions of climate or soil are likely to imiiede its 
lurllier progress. To-day we must take for granted what no person of experience 
i\(yuJd think ‘'of disputing. Economic conditions on the other hand, even to experle, 
are perhaps not eiiuaily self-evident; nor do they to an. equal degree come within the 
range of general observation and knowledge; nor ih a land ni^ unacquainted with 
comnH‘r('ja] ii]>hcaval.s and depressions can we afford to overlook them. It is there- 
lorc mainly with the economic aspect of the question that I jiurpose dealing to*day. 
I ^‘‘^nhdent that it tvill reveal to us a coiidj,iion of affairs no less encouraging 
than the contemplation of our undoubted privileges of climate and soil. * 

PROGRESS IN TUB PAST. 

The nicasure of extension of the vineyard area must stand as the ultimate index 
of tJie ])r{>gie8s and proK])erity of the industry; and if we accept £11 as Die gross re- 
ceipts liom every tuav acre, bowexer limited thu- pRigreK-. may be, ii will always re- 
lireseiit a su)>staiit]dl addition 'to the wealth of the State as a whole. The ligures beloxv 
give an indication of what hag been achieved in the past. 


Table I. 


Progress of Arm an'1 Yield of Vine^i from 1893 io 1902, 


^’eor. 

Area. 

Wine. 

Raisins. 

Currants. 


Acres. 

( tallous. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

189.3 

15,418 

1,105,221 

36 


1894 

— 

1 1,1.58,900 



1895 

— 

i 1,578, .‘>90 

1 


1896 

— 

. 1,743 090 


1 _ 

1897 

18,333 

! 1,898,103 1 

355 

i 

1898 

18,761 

1,263,998 i 

208 

43 

1899 

19,159 

, l.:«>,960 ' 

310 

57 

152 

1900 

19,438 

i 1,558,285 i 

270 

1901 

20,158 

2,813,301 

408 

131 

1902 

20,860 

' 2,431,563 ! 

367 

171 


Table I. shows that progre-ss has been steady, if eloxv, since 1893. This is as it 
should be. Mere lust of jilanted acres should not lead us to allow our production 
to outstrip the demands ol the nmrket. Wine is a commodity that cannot be forced 
on the public, imrticularly a public ot Bntish origin. The possession of vineyai’d's 
has not even yet eradicatcxl from our minds the old time jirejudice that wine is the 
coetiv bex'erage of the rich, and can find no ]>lace on the poor man’s table. Ne- 
vertiieless it must be recognised that in South Australia at least our national obdu- 
racy has somewhat relied in this rospect. We have yet to learn, however, that 
wine can be disclosed of almost as cheaply as beer, without in any way injuring the 
inici'ests of the makers. 

FACTORS LIKELY TO INFLURNCB FUTURE PROGRESS 

, Future progress, or extension of our vineyard area must lie governed by three 
independent factors:— 

1. Increased demand from the home market. 

2. New demands of the interstate trade. 

3. Increase of the general export trade. 

An examination of these different factors should indicate in wJiat measure 
it may prove safe to further extend our existing vineyard area. 

LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WINK. 

The figures concerning the local consumption of wine are perhaps not as reliable 
as might be wished. It has been suggested to me by Mr. W, Reynell that a fair ap- 
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proximation could readily be arriyed at by taking into account tbe wine hi stock 
at a ffiven time, adding to it the results of several eueoeseive vintageg^ 
and subt] acting wine exportetl or used for distilling purpc^ and vinegHur 
tt.aking, and making due allot^'anoe for waste and evaporation; the • figures 
obtained. minuH the wine in stock at the time, would represent local con- 
sumption during the peilod of years under review. Unfortunately I 
have not bad tbe time to collect the information neoessaiy, and 
have in the present case to rely on Coghlen a computations given in tbe table below, 
moting, however, that they are looked ujani by many as perhaps in excess of actual 
facts. 

tnkism II. 


Average Yearly Comumption of ISpitUe, Wine^ and B^er in edtch SkUs^ 
and New Zealand^ duriny ymre 1898^ 1899^ and 1900 (Ooghlmf 


• 

State. 

Spirits. 

W^ine. 

I4eer. 

II 

jb£ 

0*3- 

Total. 

Fer Inhabitant. 

Total. 

Per Inhabitant 

Total. 

1 

1 

s 

u 

& 


Cialls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

trails. 

(xalls. 

Galls. 

New South Wales 

951, .548 

0-73 

858,477 

0-66 

12,446,932 

9-58 

2*17 

Victoria 

838,900 

0-72 

2,254,256 

1*94 

13.704,562 

11*76 

2*8a 

Queensland 

444,772 

0*98 

249,622 

0 55 

5,278,665 

11*58 

2*64 

South Australia 

141,057 

0 39 

815,633 

2-26 

3,224,124 

8*95 

2*2.3. 

Western Australia 

268,363 

1*85 

155,062 

1*07 

3,453,343 

23*84 

5*24 

Tasmania 

66.658 

0*39 

15,842 

0*09 

1,238,155 

7*33 

1*37 

New Zealand . . 

470,132 

065 

104,043 

0T4 

5,900,349 

8 18 

1*75. 

Australasia . . 

3,181,430 

0*74 

4,452,935 | 

1 

1 03 

45,246,130 

10-48 

2 41 


From the 81/5,633 gallon*?, which according to C'ogJilan repre.sented our average 
veaily consumipPion ot wine during the years 1898, 1899, and 19(M), would have to 
be dedui'ted foieign iviiies imported and con8ume«l, for we may almost 'consider the 
amount of wine imported into South AustiraUa as liaviug leached an irreducible ini- 
nimum and not likely therefore in the future lo be displaced by colonial wines. 
From 1890 to 1900 South AustraliaV imiiorts of foreign wines averaged 18.993 gallon^ 
per annum, vvliicli leaves us therefore, according to Coghlan, an annual consumption 
of I'K'iil wines equal to 796,040 gallons. Agaunst a consuiujition of million gal- 
lons of beer this figure seems i^mall enough; nevertheless as the accuracy of Ocjh- 
lan % estimate has been disputed, let us admit that the average local cousumiptioni 
is not likely to exceed 800,000 gallons for some yeai*s to come; and let m base our 
calculations on these tigures on the assumption that they represent, not the amount 
of wine actually consumed, but the volume that wine represented when ofiicial sta- 
tistics ai-e taken, and before lotesefc consequent on evaporation and manipulation have 
occurred. Assuming that our aveiage yield were about 160 gallons per acre, local 
consiinifition may be taken to account for the produce of 6,0(8 acres. 

TABLK GRAPES. 

There is no reason why the area under table grapes should contract. Local de- 
n^uids, on the other hand, are not. likely to increase rapidly, so that I anticipate 
that the 1,700 aci’et? at present devoted to this purix>se are likely to supply all our 
reiimremente for some time lo come. It is likely, however, that the interstate- 
tra<Ic in fresh truit will progress steadily iti the near future.. In order, therefore* 
to avoid tuiiure reference to this point I shall look upon 2,000 acres as devoted to 
table grapes at present, or in the near future. 

RAISIKS Alll> CtTBRAKTS 

Witl) reference to eurrants and raisiiis, we need bardly discuss the question of 
the possibility of a gradually increasing local demand. Instead of being exporters, 
as we might well be, we are heavy importers of these goods. A glance at the figuiee 
below will show our present position. 
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Tablx Itl. 


ImpmU of OummU wnd Bahim into South Au»trt^ia. 


Year. 

Currants. 

Valued at 

1 ; 

Raisms. 

Valued at 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

189.^ 

740 

12,501 

331 

5,625 

1897 

614 

10.404 

sVZ 

10,335 

1898 

603 

10.731 

498 

18,666 

1899 

811 

12,508 

230 

8,471 

1900 

564 

17.606 

112 

3,684 

1901 

279 

7.246 1 

107 

4,269 


Roughly sj>eaking, foir the privilege of making cakes and puddings we r)ay the fo- 
reigner some £20,1)00 rinnuaily, and when it is considered that both ramin and 
currant vines, can he profitably gro'wn m this State it will be agreed that tins sum 
would be more profitably invested if placed in the jioekets of our producers. It is 
probable that owing to cluiuitic influences the oi<lifiai\ raisin will be grown only 
on the banks of tne Murray, and the northern areas wherever irrigation can be 
applied eeoiiomically. The currant and the Sultana, on the other band, can be pro- 
fitably reaicd in almost all our wine di^^tricts. 'JTiere is no doubt in my mind as to 
the early extension of currant vineyard^?; it is too profitable an occupation to go 
long abegging. VV'hen the home consumption is overtaken, the interstate trade will 
offer a wule field, lietoie we need think of exports to foreign ('ountiics. Kigiires col- 
lected for me by our Statistical l^j^rtment, which will be published in next 
Journal, show roughly that the annual import’s of eunanis and raisins by the various 


Slates may be valued as follows: — 

Victoria £50,1)00 

New South Wales 100,000 

Queensland 30,000 

Western Au'^traha 10,000 

South Australia 20.0(K) 

New Zealand 70, OIK) 


£280,000 

Conjlitions do not to unequal extent appeario favour the rapid extension of raisin vine, 
yard." we need, however, fear no letiogression, and even anticij»ate moderate progreK-. 
I estimate ‘the area under currant and raism vines to dppK'ximiUe at tfie pi'esent time 
some 1,500 acres. There is no reason why within a short sparse of time tlie home 
consumption sliould not be able to account for at least the produce of 3,000 acres. 

INTERSTATB WINE TRADE. 

I-et ns now consider the demanda likely to be made on our vineyards by the inter- 
state trade. Here we approaoli a subject of considerable importance and likely, 1 
believe, to give a very considerable impetus to the progress of vinegrowing. An exa- 
mination ot Table 1\'. will show that iSouth Australia lias only Victoria to fear as 
a possible rival for the interstate trade. 

Table IV. 

Acreagp. under Vines and Yield in Wine in Commonwealth^ 1890-1001. 


Victoria. j New South Wales. | South Australia. Western Australia. 

I [ 

Acreage. Gallons. Acreage. Gallons. Acreage. Gallons. Acreage.; Gallons. 

1896 30,275 2,226.999 7,159 885,673 , 17,950 1,743,090 2,294 i — 

1897 27,934 2,822,283 8,061 794,258 : 18,333 i 1,898,105 2,654 ' 75,693 

1898 27,701 1,919,389 8,083 864,514 ’ 18,761 1,263,998 2,960 1 89,099 

1899 27,568 1,882;299 8,078 . 845,232 ; 19,159 1,342,960 3,248 ! 113,799 

1900 27,550 I 933,282 1 8,278 739,868 19,438 1,558,285 3,325 I 86,801 

1901 30,634 2.5T8»187 ; 8.431 891,190 = 20,158 ! 2,813,301 — j ~ 


At the present ini>ment ow 20,000 acres practically yield more than Victoria'a 
^,000; and in my opinion this diifetvnoe is lately to beicome still farther accentuated 
ixk the near future. The phylloxera has now practically a dear ffeld in Victoria, 
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and the older vineyards will gradually die out, making place in some cases, it is 
true, now ones on Amerkan roots. A ivduetion in the total yield of wdne is 

}>oiind to follow, fov a time at all events. New South Wales is likewise in the toils 
of the pii.vlloxera, and moreover her acreage is too small to enable her to succese* 
fully enq^e with us on the interstate markets. Western Australia is as yet new at 
the" game, but may possibly in time prove a rival of some importance. 

It seems inevitable that the State that occupied the best position on the interstate 
markets prior to Federation is likely to eontinue in that position now that interstate 
trade restrictions liave been abolished. Table V. sumnifliises the position of affair® 
for the five >ears immediately preceding the act of union. 

Table V. 

Wtne exported to Commonwealth from SouHi Anstrati% New South Wales, 
and Victoria, 1806 1900, 


1 


Exports. 

KS:Ki 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

South Australia 

(ialloiis. 

(xalloiis. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

to New South Wales 

6,235 

4 860 

7,976 

4,742 

4,796 

Victoria 

14,894 

15,126 

18.219 

3.345 

3,748 

Queensland . . 

3,796 

5,489 

i),408 

7,186 

6,082 

Tasmania 

1,482 

1,286 

: 2,271 

3,410 

3,550 

Western Australia 

3.3,476 

21,382 

17,612 

17,331 

16,585 

Northern Territory . . 

1,844 

1,893 

2,067 

2,295 

2,244 

Total . . 

61,727 

50,036 

o.'l,o.)3 

38,309 

37,005 

Nbw South Wales 



1 



to Victoria 

5,636 

7,846 

3,745 

13,503 

3,221 

Queensland . . 

1,881 

i 2,536 

1 4,535 

3,464 

4,395 

South Australia 

__ 

: 4 

: 20 

4 



Tasmania 

121 

' 232 

534 

749 

238 

Western Australia .. 

1,899 

1 1,719 

745 

30 

26 

Total , . 

1 9,537 

12,337 

1 

9, .579 

17,750 

7,880 

Victoria 






to New South Wales . . , 

956 

669 

990 

1,063 

943 

Queensland . . 

1,487 

1,815 

i 2,386 

2,631 

1,957 

South Australia . . j 

152 

12 

i 186 

170 : 

27 

Tasmania . . . . 1 

1,492 

1,387 

1 1,627 

1,375 1 

1,309 

Western Australia 

8,483 

7,228 

3,596 

1,945 1 

! 

1,434 

Total . . 

12,570 1 

11,111 

8,785 

7,184 i 

5,670 


In the teeth, therefore, of heavy protectionist duties South Australia was able dur- 
mg these five years to ship on an average 46,057 gallons to different jiairts of the 
Commonwealth. During this same period thei’e are only 0,065 gallons to the record 
of Victoria, and 11,416 gallons to that of New South Wales. Under the free condi- 
tions that now obtain it is certain that we shall maintain our ascendancy, which 
I believe is due mainly to. the superior quality of our wine and tk> the enterprise 
of our growers. In support of this it may be mentioned, by the way, that our ex- 

r s to the Commonwealth totalled 76,735 gallons for 1901, and amounted to 63,778 
the first six months of 1902, wherea® they were only 37,005 in 1900. 

What is likely to be the amount of wine absorbed by the interstate trade during 
the npft decade is the question now before us. Whilst it is perhaps easy to point 
out that conditions are such as to render an increase in our exports inevitabfe; it 
itt certainljr mote di|ficuli to gauge the probable volume of increased trade. I must 
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indicate in detail cbe facts on which I base my calculations, so that it will be easy 
to rectify errors into which I may be led. 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WINES. 

I antici'ijate in the first place that with the duties in oui* favour we shall be able 
to oust some or the wines of foreign origin at present imported into the non-wine 
producing States. Table V"J. shows the average imports otf foreign wines into the 
various States during the live years preceding Federation. 

Table VI. 

Average yearly Imports of Wines of foreign origin into Australian States 
prior to Federation (1896-1900), 

New South Wales 90,507 gallons 

V'lctoria 42.949 

Queensiland 36,713 

South Australia 18,318 

"J’asmania 2,960 

Western Australia 42,431 

Total 233,878 gallons 

Koughly speaking, in pre-federal days New South WaJe<s, Western Australia, and 
Queensldiid imported annually about 170,000 gallons of foreign wines. We may sup- 
pose that inteffetate free trade will lower their joint imjKirts to the level of Victorian 
and South Australian figures, representing about 81,000 gallon^, distributed a« fol- 
lows:— - 

New South Wales .53,000 gallons ♦ 

Queensland 20,000 

Westeni Australia 8,000 

81,000 gallons 

Federation is not likely to modify the imparts o-f Victoria. South Australia, and 
Tasimnia. Shcnild any reduction occur in the future it would l>e brought about by 
other factors. We bike it, therefore, that Federation sliould enable colonial wines to 
oust 90,000 gallons of foreign wines off the mai'ket. 

IKCRFASED AUSTRALIAN CONSUMPTION OF WINES. 

If 00,(K)0 gallons were to be looked upon ns the net gain to the wmo industrj^ from 
the much vaunted interstate free trade, it would be a paltry gain indeed! Not a 
mole, liowever, would think of limiting its action to so restricted a range. To my 
mind free commercial relations must ultimately result in raising the local consumption 
of wine throughout the Continent and Tasmania to the South Australian level; and 
this progress' must be made largely at the exx^nse of tJie coiiBiimptaon of beer and 
spirits, both of which are largely importcfd. On these lines we may summarise the 
probable consumption of wines in the differenit JStates in the near future as fol- 


lows:— 

South Australia 800,000 gallons 

New South Wales 3,022,000 

Victoria 2,666,000 

Queensland 1,111,000 

Western Australia 400,000 

Tasmania 377,000 


8,376,000 gallons 

Prior to Federation, according to Coghlan, the local consumption of wine was juAt 
four million gallons below Uie above total. I anticipate, therefore, that Federation 
should find an outlet for 4,000,000 ga/llons of wine. I would no-t have it understood 
that I am under the impression that it would be possible to dispose of thia amount 
at the present moment. Commercial enterprise must create the demand, and new 
vineyards must be established to meet the demand that must necessarily arise. 

SOUTH, AUSTRALIA’S TRADE QUOTA. 

It will, of course, l^e said that T cannot possibly anticipate that the whole four 
million gallons will be furnished by Soivth Australia, 1 am ready to admit that both 
Victorian and New South Wales growers are bound to a certain extent to benefit by 
Uie new openings that will arise; but ^iven the position in which they are idoced 
I cannot see that they are likely to derive tn<vioh profit from our competition. It is 
possible, too, that within a short space of time Western Australia will be in a po- 
ation to supply her own requirements. Nevertheless, when it is remembered that 
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we were able force important quantities of our wines on the mykete of win^ 
produourijr ^tntcfe, prior to Federation, it is difficult to escape the oonclufiaon that the 
hulk of the new cle,mnrK].s will be supplied from our vineyards. 1 take it, therrfore, 
that taking into consideration our present output at the loiveet eomipoitation inter- 
state trade shoulld enable us to dispev'e of three million gallons of wine as soon as 
the markets have been properly exipioited. Allowing 10 per cent, for waste and eva- 
poration prior to the attainment of market condition, this would in reality repi-esent 
three and one tlnrd million gallons, and corresiiond to the produce of about 21,000 
acres. 

EXPOET TRADE. 

The export trade to countries beyond the Comimonwealth is a question of very con- 
siderable inteixiisit, and 1 should have liked to have been able to dwell on it in some 
detail. 1 feel, how’ever, that T have per^ps already unduly abused your patience. 
J shall therefore content myself with urgi ng that no amount of piixfits in interstate 
trade should ever induce uV to neglect the true exports to foreugn countries. The 
distant markets are more difficult to exploit competition is keener; they are, never- 
theless, destined in times beyond the reach of my modest eomputa toons to be the 
flcenes of our future eoinniercial triumphs. Tict us therefore bew’are of lomng the 
ground we have already acquired. During the five years immediately ]ireceding Fe- 
deration oiur wine exports to the United Kingdom and other counittries averaged an- 
nually about 431,000 gallons. I will assume that for some time to come these ex- 
ports will not absorb more than the produce of about 4,000 acres. 

BRANDIES, SPIRITS, AND VINEGARS. 

Lastly we have a portion of our vineyard area devoted to the manufacture of spi- 
rits and brandies and vinegar. Probably at the present time the amount of wine 
distilled or converted into vinegar varies between 500,000 and 700,000 gallom* an- 
nually. l^nquestionably interstate free trade should admit of further develojunent 
of this industiy, partK-nlarly in view of the fact that under the present regime c-nly 
wine spirit can be ui^ed for fortifying wines. Were some protection aenrorded to real 
vinegar, as against mixtures of acetic acid and water, important dcveloimients ought 
to he expected in this direction. In any case, I am du^osed to accept the higher 
figure, 700,000 gallons, as representing the requirements of the near future. Thi>^ 
would correspond to about 4,400 acres. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS UNDER INFLUENCE OP FEDERATION. 

Finally, gentlemen, after having lead you through a somewhat intricate maze oI 
figures, let me arrange in tabular form what I anticipate to be the future develop- 
ment of our vineyard aiea under the influence of Federation: — 


Home con&^umption of wine 5,000 acres 

Inter-^tate wine trade J21,000 

Fxport trade 4,000 

IJrandies, s|nrits, and vinegar 4,400 

Table grape!? 2,000 

Currants and raisins 3,000 


39,400 acres 

Our present area covers some 20,000 acres. I am confident that if we meet the 
future with tiie same energy and enterprise with which we fought the difficulties ot 
the past, this same area should be doubled within the next 10 years. 

The CMminna 11 — Professor Perkins has not given us much Information In 
referen<*e to the cost of production per acre. 

Professor Perkins--! did not think it xvas necessary. I was dealing with the 
return for the whole of the State, Of course the cost per acre Is greater than 
wheatgrowing. 1 did not intend to enter into the question of profits. I simply 
represented wdiat would be the revenue. The cost, I leckon, would be about 
£4 per acre, including Interest and everything. 

Mr. Hector (Port Pirie)— I would like to ask how Professor Perkins places 
his calculations at KK) gallons to the acre. Did he not think that that was 
a very lo^v average for South Australia? 

Professor Perkins— T do not think so; if anything It is a little above the 
average. The statistics are for the whole of tlie vineyards, but I know there 
are a number of vineyai'ds in the State wliich will give 300 gallons per acre. 

Mr. Hector— What is alKuit the minimum average crop for South Australia? 
I should think 150 gallons per acre about the lowest average that could be 
procured. 1 cannot understand vines, even the wine varieties, producing less. 
Sly experience has been about 700 gallons. 
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ProfesHor l*erkliiH~8ome only half a ton. In Now South Wales, where 
there is a moister climate the avei*ai?e is 18() jy:a lions. 

Mr. T. Hardy — I believe Professor Perkins’s calcnlatlon that the average is 
not more thaii HM) gallons per acre is <*oiTeet. 1 believe there are very many 
old vimwards which are Avholly unprodm*tive, and are only fit to be gnib)>ed 
up. The whole of the M(‘haren Vah‘ district, including the hillsides, has an 
average of something like 2r»0 gallons i)er a(Te. 1 do not think that this is 
going to bc*exc«H‘ded >ery much, although 1 <lo not know what improved culti- 
vation may do. Professor Pc'rkins has told us that by bt^tter cultivation and 
t'lie conservation of winter rains we an^ )>oiind to iiave lieavier yields of 
grai»es. 

Mr, Hathbone (Davenport) — D cmss irrigation produce a larger quantity of 
wine at the exj>en<e of <iuaUtyV 

Professor Perkins— Yes, undoui)tedly. I do not think it advisaide to grow 
grapes for wine wliere you liave to irrigate. 

A Delegate “Pan Professor Perkins tell me wliat artificial manures are the 
best for the vin(*yard, aiul A\hat sorts he would recommend V 

Professor Pei’kins Any of tlie sui>erphospliates will do. Th (piestion Is 
wlietlier tlie owiuw of llie vinc,^artl wants tlie manure to ad on thd plants at 
ouc(*. Witli bone manun* he w’oiild have to wail for btaVv ficial results. One 
thing I w'isli to nu’omnnmd. and lliat is. do not spread the manure uniformly 
over tlie soil. You caniiol mannr(‘ m proportion to ile‘ Imlk of soil, and if 
you attiuiqded to do so some of tin* manure would be lost. The practice is 
to put it in the centre furrow where the roots ot llu* vines will reach it. 

^klr. Hardy- I would like to say W(‘ find a great advantagc‘ in putting the 
manure Iwtween tin* tiirrows. It docs not en<*ourage th(‘ growth of vveed^ 
against the vines. 

The Phairman - It is a very imimrtant i>a]H*r, and I lioi)«‘ tlie didegates will 
giv(* it careful <‘onsid(*ration. I think the lh*ofessor should have given us the 
cost of producing a graiie i*rop as comnartd with tlu‘ cost of a wheat crop. 
We have been given to uiKierstand wiiat is the <*ost of producing an acre of 
w'heat. and w^e want to know wliat is the cost i»er acre of vini*s. We want to 
Riiovv this to ascertain on what sldt* ol the leilger we will be if vw enter into 
these undertakings. 

Mr. McKwln (Krinkworth)) - T am hardly interested* in tlie wine industry at 
presmit, altliough I am indirectly intert‘sted. I think that the Professor should 
have gone into tlie question of tlie <‘Ost of planting vines, because aftm* all 
everything goes liaek to tliat. I maintain that vvlieat could not be profitfibly 
grown under 2/t» per bushel, ami tioubtless a certain yield would have to lie 
obtained from grapes to make tliem pay. To bring vines to maturity would 
take s<*v’eral year.s, and 1 woulil like to know wliat tlie. Professor has to say 
about this. In most localities I think it would take four or five years. 

Professor Perkins — They are in full liearing in eight or nine years. 

Mr. McEw’lu — A man must understand that a particularl 3 " good spot of coun- 
try is required for tlie growing of vines. It is no use planting them anywhere, 
because if you do they will soon be rooted up again with the plough. 
I know a grower In Clare who planted 70 acres of vines. Two years later 
he ploughed the whole of them up. There are many similar Instances. People 
should understand w'hat they are going into w^hon thej” take up the wine in- 
dustry. In my time in the south theive was certainly no inducement whatever 
for increased planting. We have a vineyard, wdiieh is now about -10 years of 
age, and as in the w’^hole of that time we have had experience In wheat and 
vine growing I think it Is more profitable to take our chance of returns from 
wheat. I notice that the industry has increased in the last ten j^ears, and It 
w^ould be Interesting to know whether the Professor could tell us whether It 
would be better to take up a good acreage for vine Instead of wheat culture. 
It is a question as to a practical proof of the advisableness of adopting vine- 
growing or remaining with agriculture. I see no reason w^hy a few acres 
should not be ^vot^ to vine culture. I believe if some Inducement were 
offered It would be done, and possibly many would be converted from hay- 
growing, &c. ®very effort should be made to show the people that the business, 
would prove profitable. 
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ProfesBor IVrkina—I did not lay myself out to prove that vinegrowing Is a 
paving concern, because there is abundant proof that such is the case. We 
have evidences of this on all sides. With juditdous management the business 
can be made to pay handsomely. In reference to the extension of vinegrowing 
the Minister of Agriculture is, perhaps, a little too optimistic. In his speech 
the other night he said that we should have half a million acres under cultiva- 
tion witliin 2b years. I do not exiiect tliat. You must understand that you can- 
not push this industry so rapidly as you can do with cereals. With wine you 
have to find a market to provide a safe l>asis for developmental work. As a 
niatt^T of fact 1 should be sorry to see the industry make rapid strides. This, 
I fear, Avould result disastrously. The industiy must progress slowly, because 
with a boom we should find ourselves in the position of Victoria, after the 
bonus for planting, l.e., plentj of vines, but no market. 1 have been asked for 
an estimate of the cost of Ainegrowing. Taking into consideration the money 
necessary for bringing the vines into bearing — that is the initial outlay and 
wcrrkitig expenH(‘s, interest, iV:c„ I do not think the cost would be more than £4 
or £5 per acre. Taking my low estimate there must be about £4 average profit 
on eveiy acre of vines groAvn in tJie State. I am quite prepared to work out 
a statement to show tiiat the business is i)rofitable. I do not Avant to see 20,000 
acres planted in one year, or even two years. 1 Avant to see the progress in 
area inarch Avith the extcmsion of a market, and if that is done our industiT 
Avill proceed on a safe' busint'ss i>asis. In my paper I wanted to show that at 
the present moment conditions art* such as to render advisable the further ex- 
tension of the vineyard area. I pointed out that it need not be antagonistic to 
cereal groAving. It cannot be suggested that the nr6*^a Avill caw approach that 
under cereals. 

■ Mr. Pavy — It is not the man avIio sells the grapes Avho makes the profit, 
but the man Avho sells the Avine. It has i)een stated that the return to the 
groAvers is £il per acre, Imt 1 knoAV many in McLaivn Vale who do not get £i) 
for their grapes Avliatever Mr. Hardy may get for the wine. 

Mr. Hardy — There is a protit for both the grapegrowor and the winemaker. 
I speak from facts and figures. A<*.. concerning one of the largest vineyards in 
INIcJiaren Vale district. 'JUu* pj*jc(‘s tliat hnA’e i)ecu paid for the grapes during 
the last two or three years leave a very vsniKStantial profit to the grap(‘grower 
apart from any (jiiestion of the biisin(*ss of the Avineinaker. 

Mr. PaA’y — Ha ah* many vineyards realised £9 for their grapes? 

31 r. Hardy— I do not think they did. 

311*. Pavy— What profit did they make, then? 

Mr. Hardy — I calculated that some liaA^e made £7 in gross returns. 

3Ir. Prat— I know individuals AAdio haA^e sold grapes for £2 per ton, and only 
harvested about 2 tons to tlie acre. The cost of keeping the land cultivated 
Avould he al)Out £2 per acr*e per y(*ar. Taking ihe growth at five years the ex- 
penditure AAdild Ik^ ahniit £10 lH*fore yon aa^ouUI get any practical returns. 
The prices and glowing desciipiions arc all right on paper. 

31r. It. 31. Smith (Golden GroA’e) We groAV both wheat and Afines, and con- 
sider that the Adnt*s psy ns av(‘U. We have a patch about ten years old, and 
our returiiis for tlie Just ii\<‘ years iiave l)een ai)out 2 tons to the acre. We 
haA^e sold these grapes at various prices in the last two or three years, and 
haA'e UAWaged about £4 5/ to jp/, Avhich Avorks out at about something 
like £9 1 ) 0 ^ acre. It has (*()st us about HO/ i)er acre for cultivation. In addi- 
tion to this there is tin* c<»sl of }u*uniug and liarA’ogUng the crops, Avhlch 
together runs aAvay aviIIi about 15/ per acre — or a total of about £3 5/ per 
acre. What is Avail ted lor tlu* Avine industry Is the guarantee of reasonable 
prices. If that could onl 3 ^ be assured the business would be extensively 
adopted. 

A Delegate— That is the point. 

3Ir, Smith— do not Avant big prices so much as permanent figures, so 
that we might know Avhat to exiiect. 3Ve cannot grow grapes at 30/; and, 
for tlie business to pay, something like £3 is wanted. If that were 
guaranteed an important and necessary impetus Avould be given to the In- 
dustry. 
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Mr. Hector — I would like to ask Professor Perkins what is the average 
price for wIneV 

Professor Perkins — It was 1/3 per gallon for last year’s wine. 

Mr. Hector — That price is too liigh. I know a great many people who sold 
it at 1/ i>er gallon, and even at that figure they have to keep it several years 
before they get a sale. 

I’rofessor PerkinS“-Very few; only those who make a mess of it. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Hector~l have known the best distilling wine sold at 7d. That has 
been my experience. 

Professor Perkins— Prol)al)ly you have made a mess of it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. He(‘tor— I am certain 1 did not. 1 tliink 1/ per gallon a fair estimate 
of The price, and tht‘ utmost tliat (*an la* placed on new wine. 

Mr. W. F. Snow — The Professor has dealt with a most interesting subject 
in a very valiial»ie paper. I wish particularly to refer to that part of the 
p.‘il)er wheri‘ he refers to the factors that are Ikely to assist in the i)rogress 
of the industry in th(‘ future, namel.v. “1, increased demand for the home 
market; 2, new demands of the Interstate trade: 3, increase of the geiierai 
export trade.*’ 1 beli(‘\e th(‘ future pn)gress is bound up in the 
English market. It is all very well to talk about interstate free 
trade incr(‘asing tlie d(*mand, but we should remember that the whole popu- 
lation is only about while that of tlu^ old country is 4(M)(10,(Mi0. 

A few years ago colonial wim* was look<*d upon in England as rubbish, l)ut 
it is not to-day. 1 have had experhmce as a wine im*rt‘hant in London, and 
know exactly how the trader is conducted there. 1 may say there Is a close 
corporation among those connected with the trade. whi(*h can be carried on 
in only one or two ways. First of all the trade* should be pushed vigorously 
by a first-class agent, who would have to go to the large wholesale houses 
to get them to trade, so that the wine may go almost straight to the consumer, 
1 believe the time ot going to the merclnint has goiu* by. The wdne mer- 
chants of Lomlon have so many vested interests, such as being partly con- 
cerned in vineyards in France, iVre.. that tliey naturally do not care to deal 
in wine from Australia, especially as there is a probability of their not being 
able to get the same class of wine the following years, which is a great 
drawback. Anotlier disadvantage is that there is a great trust or comblna- 
tioTi in the trade in Lomlon. Our friend. Mr. Hurgoyne, has doubtless ren- 
dert*d great assistamv to Australian vignerons in helping to build up the 
trade in our wdiies, but tliat is no rea.son wiiy lu* should have a monopoly 
of it. When you l>uy Australian wine in London you do not get the beautiful 
article you get here. I think the lK‘St way of expanding the trade Is to take 
action in the way 1 have suggested, and I am certain that if that is done 
a far greater deiiiaaid will Ik*^ created for our wines and far better prU*e8 
will be obtained. We make one of the finest Hurgundit*s on earth, and 
if a representative of g(Kid repute were sent to England he would get 3(»/ 
to 42/ per gallon as easily as w’e get 1/2 now’. I wH)uId have liked Professor 
Perkins to have elaboniti*d much more on the iK>int as to tlie poisslbilitles 
of trade in the future with countries l)eyond the rommoinvealth. I wish to 
emphasise the fact that our wines are not pushed in England as they should 
be, and w’e should not rest content with producing wine without trying to 
sell it. 

The Chairman — I think more information should have been given concerning 
the suitability and extent of the country w’e have for the cultivation of the 
vine. We must not run aw’ay with the idea that the land w’e have for 
growing vines is unlimited. There is a strip of country running along the 
foot of the hills near A<ielaide w’here the vine flourishe«s. It is of great 
uniformity for a good many miles, and probably its wldtli is three or four 
miles in extent. The same may l>e said of the country at Angaston. When 
W’e get into the hills districts, the country is more broken, and the different 
characteristics are veay marked. In the valley of the Onkaparinga, at 
Woodside, I know of some vineyards the grapes from which yieldeii the larg- 
est quantity of Juice, Another little spot in the valley of the Bremer, on the 
eastern sides of the Mount Lofty range, grew grapes from which the highest 
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quality juice is obtained. In the Bremer Valley where the vines are growing 
there is an underlying layer of red basaltic clay. There is similar clay at 
the place mentioned at Woodslde, but fifteen chains distant, on the western 
slope of the hills, the conditions are unfavourable for the cultivation of wine 
grapes. This is a matter that should receive careful consideration, and 
people should be advised to plant vines only in those situations where the 
conditions are favourable for them. 

I’rofcwsor Perkins— If 1 had touched upon all these subjects I would have 
had to pix'pare a book and not a paper. 

The (^hairman said as there was a few minutes to spare he would ask Mr. 
h"ishei\ of Ta tiara, to initiate a discussion on 

BREEDING ROADSTER HORSES* 

Mr. Fisher (Tatiara) — We have some good horses down in the South-east, 
and the subject of horse breeding has been well discussed in our branches. 
What we want to know is what the Co<ngre8s considers a roadster, and how 
TO breed it. We have had what is called a roadster at our show taking 
prizes year after year. It belongs to a storekeeper, and the question that 
has btH»u fretiuently raised is. “But. is it a roadster?” Some say UDhesfitatingly 
that it is not. There is a gentleman in our branch who knows a great deal 
about horses, and he describes tliis same horse as a mongrel. I would like 
to have the question of what is a. roadster ventilated. 

Mr. Edwards (Murray Bridge) — It is my opinion that there is no such thing 
as a roadster entire. A roadster is a good horse to breed, but not a good 
horse to breed from. That has been my experience, and we have had many 
iiistaiu'es of its truthfulness. 

Mr. McEwin (Brink worth)— My experience Is that to get a first class road- 
ster you must put a pure draught horse to a blood mare. When we speak 
•of a roadster I pi'esume we mean a horse that will take the collar, and I 
find that the progeny of the draught horse takes the collar better than the 
blood. A lot of prizes have been won by roadsters that have been bred 
from Old Pireaway, one of the heaviest draughts introduced into the g^tate. 
My experience is that you get the most durable and reliable horse from the 
pure draught and the pure blood mare. I have travelled very long dis- 
tances with some of my horses and I have found that they take a lot of 
holding and are always eager and vigorous. 

Mr. Dali — The subject is a most important one because we really want tlie 
roadster in South Australia. 1 move “That in the opinion of this Congress 
the best roadster is bred by a pure blood stallion from a medium draught 
mare, and in no case should the roadster horse be kept as a stallion.” 

Mr. Racket (Meningie) — I second the motion. Mr. McEwin makes a mis- 
take when he says that the cross should be by a draught horse and a blood 
marc. 1 understand a roadster to be a horse that you could ride 50 miles 
to-day and do the same the next day. We want a horse with activity and 
durability. The reason that you cannot breed from a roadster horse is, 
being crossbred, Its progeny will throw back to different types of horses. 

Mr. McEwin (Brink worth)— I move as an amendment “That this Congress 
is of opinion that the best class of roadster is bred from the draught entire 
out of a pure blood mare.” One of the difilculties of the brecHler was that 
it takes a long Hme to know what he really was breeding. Until the young 
haiws were broken and tried their merits could not always be determined, 

. so tiiat a man might breed in a particular line for three or four years before 
he ('ottld be quite certain about the results. 

Mr. Pavy (Crystal Brook) — I stipport the motion. You cannot get good 
roadster’s by breeding fi*om crosses. You must keep pure stock. People 
should breed from two pure bred horses. 

Mr. Wilks (Mt. Bryan)— I have had experience extending over many years 
and always obtain roadsters by putting a draught horse to a light mare, 

Mr. > J. O’Dea (Kapnudg)— Much depends upon the qualliy and breeding of 
the mare. To say tliat an animal bred from a blood st^on and draught 
mare is a mmigr^ is a great piistake. Fte^way was an exceptionally good 
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stallion, bnt he was not a thoroughbred nor a draught horse. He was the 
sire of a number of good roadsters, and yet some people in this room had 
said that he should not be used for breeding pui*i)oses. 

Mr. McEwin— Old Flreaway was a thoroughbred draught, who was the 
sire of many a good horse. You are speaking of his son. 

Mr. Dali (Nantawarra)— If a draught horse is put to a blood mare the 
progeny are too heavy in the body and too light in the bone. This difficulty 
is overcome by breeding from a blood stallion and a medium draught inai-e. 
In breeding fmm a cmss animal you are not siu'e if the offspring will follow 
the blood or the draught strain. I wish to emphasise this fa<.*t, you should 
not breed from crossbred entires. 

The motion was carried. 

The (ffiairman — I want to ask a question: — Has any appreciable improve- 
ment been seen in the <iuality of the roadster during the last 20 or 30 years? 
The reason I ask this is Ijecause 1 was told many years ago that horse-racing 
was going to Improve our roadsters. Race meetings have been held through- 
out the countiT dining the past 15 years, and has it resulted in an improve- 
ment of the stock? 

Cries of “No.” 

The Chairman— I certainly do not think tliat the horfies of to-day are more 
hardy. 

Mr. McEwin — T saw some beautiful horses in the streets of Adelaide to-day. 
I do not believe that horst‘s have deteriorated. 

^Ir. Dali— The use of the roadster sire has been the cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the roadster. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Edwards— The cause of so many mongrel entir(»s l)eing kept among the 
farmers is because the majority of the farmers would go to the owner who 
charged the lowest price. In the olden days there were less stallions, and 
most of Uiem left good stock. Consequently the stock in years past were 
better than the horses of the present day. 

A Delegate — There should be a tax. 

Mr. Ranklne (Strathalbyip— Some horses brought from Sydney years ago 
have never been ecpialled. I believe tliej" were a ci*oss of the Arab. They 
weire not heavy, although some had strength and bulk. I would not care 
to give advice how to breed a giKHl roadster, but know one when I see it. 


Wednesday Evenings, September 10. 

The Chairman— I wish to Introduce Professor Towar, the Diivctor of the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. He comes here with considerable American 
experience. 

Professor Towar, who was well received on rising, said: — It gives me great 
pleasure to meet such a large body of practical men. I have enjoyed two or 
three trips about this State immensely, and 1 hope to have a good many other 
opportunities of being able to visit you at your homes in the country to get 
better acquainted with you and the agriculture you practice. 1 came to you 
as a “green foreigner” from the other side of the Pacitic Ocean, and a warm 
cordial reception has been extended to me on evei-y sidei. I received a kind 
letter from your ex-President, Mr. Krichauff, before I left America, and when 
I reached Sydney 1 received a message from the Minister of Agriculture wel- 
coming me to these shores. Again, on arriving at the Sendceton railway 
station a telegram was there further welcoming me, and on reaching Ade- 
laide I mm met by a representative from the Minister, officers and students 
of the Eoseworthy Agricultural College, your old friend, Mr. Mollneux, and 
others. If I have been asked one question once I have been asked 4 1 100 
times. It is» ”How do. yon like Australia?” I can read in that question 
a little sense of pride of the country in which you live. I am pleased to 
my I like Australia. I like the cUgiate and food. I like the men, I enjoy 
the society of the women, the boys are a good lot of fellows, and the girls— 
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well the boys will speak for them. I have been told that you have be«n 
exiierieneinj? unfortunate seasons, and am jrlad you are getting- a shower to- 
night. 

Professor To war then read the following jiaper:— 

SOME IMPRESSIQNS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURE. 

In tile gcograi>lnes studied by the American sc1kx>1 boy, the island of Australia 
is a .small sjiioi in tiie south-east corner of the world's map. Its inhabitante are 
naked blacks, with long hair covering iheir entu’e bodies; the principal animals are 
the kangaroo and the duckbill; and the climate is fco hot that the boy imagines thelfe^ 
duckbills laying lioiled eggs. 'J'he boy kwi-n^ tliat the l>eginnmgs ot civilisation are 
ii'arked by tlie landing of gnat numbers of English convicts, hares., and rabbits. He 
wonder.s whait C hiistmas and New Year would be like in luiymg and harvest tune, 
and how it would .seem to celebiate the Fourth of July in midwinter; but neither tiic 
l>o\ nor liLs father has any rtul conception of the vaatnees of this gieat countiry, tlie 
wealth of its mines and agriculture, and the magnitude of its farming oi>erati(>ns. 

Jt is not until one lives in this country, sees its four and six furrow ploughs, its 
broad sweeping Imrrowfc, scarifiers, rollers, and drills, the enormous loads hauled 
over your good smooth roads, the large fields, and the immense stheeip stations, that 
one reiihscs tlie exttmsiveness of Australia's agriculture, and the ingenuity of hei 
people in economising man la, hour. 

FERTILISEBS. 

The universal need and use of co-mmercial phosphate fciiirpnses the stranger %vher 
be conmders how young tlie State ideally is. and yet a study of some of the .practices 
which have prevailed in tiie past, and udiicli 1 obseive still continue, suggest a rt^aaon 
for this early resort to a coimnereial t»upj)ly o.f plant fdod and soil stimulant. I 
have learned of your hisioiy — burning of stubbles and straw stacks; I see your bare 
fallows, which are to be (\xj)o»ed for montlm to the burning aoliou of a tropical sun, 
and notice the immense piles of stable inarnure wasting in the b-aru>ards, and I at 
onoe guess nhy outside sources have so early to be drawn upon in order to make the 
crops grow. 

A promiinent farmer recently told me that it was much better to harvest the grain 
with the stripper, for the straw left 00 e\X‘nly diistnbuted in the fields seemed to 
greatly benefit the land. Y^'et that same fanner asked if it ipaid to haul out the stable 
manures and rotted straw stack.s and spread tliem on the fields. 

These few outward signs of the iruinagement of the coarse manure.^ on the farm^ 
suggest to me .some reaSouis why crops fail, and tiie phosphate dealers do such a good 
business. J am mofcwt forcibly impressed wnth the impor'tance of conserving with 
greater care all of these vegetable means of soil improvement. 

The virgin soil of this iState seemed to be fertile enough, and I cannot believe that 
the few crojAs already removed have so oompletely e<xhaiisted the natural supidy of 
mineral elements as to demand .such bberal aippfieations of plant food sui are nO-w 
being administered. I can understand why tJie application of soluble phosphates 
makes uii:) m part for the absence of humus and 1 recognise the great good the inti'o- 
duction of pluoaphates has clone, and is stiil doing; but on the other hand, I venly 
believe tbaiti the iiresence of as much humus as was contained in tlie virgin soil would 
provide the soluble phosidiates no'W artificially supplied, and furnish other elements 
and conditions of vastly greater importance as well. 

Most agricultural soils aix» quite liberally supplied with plilosphates and -potash, but 
in such form as to be but slowly av’ailahle. They are slowly dissolved by the ac^d^• 
secreted by the roots of the plants and the acids created in the decomposition ot 
humus. It therefore follows that unless the South Australian soils are especially 
deficient in their supiply of phosphorio acid, this important element couJid be obtained, 
as it was in your virgin soils, could we return the to the physical conditions 
which prevailed in those pioneer days. 

To tlie stranger but slightly acquainted with the conditions and jiractices, this is 
tlie impression — that the humus of the soil has been rapidly consumed, and that no 
special effort has been made to renew the ^mpply, or even miaintain that now on hand, 
liurning stubbles, clow cropping, waste of coarse manures, and sumimer fallowing, im- 
press me ai* the principal .retusons why the fertility of the South Australian farms has 
became so largely exhausted, and I cannot believe that your tiolds will continue Ibng 
to produce pix>fitable crops by the mere application of superphosphates, 

I conjecture rightly, the Sinith Australian farmer is making a history similar to 
that' made by the early farmers in the older American Sthtes, which " resuUed in 
exhauation and abandonfnent of the farms taken up by the first settlers. These 
irriiw now b^^ning reoooupied (thanks to the agricultural experiment stations), 
ana wontably cultivated, through tlie practice of an agriculture aiming at the greatest 
possible utility of vegetable manures. Chemicaii analyses reve^ in the etahle 
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manures a quanitity of plant foot! sutHcient to warrant paying as as a pound a 
0^ for th'em; while their chemical and physical effect on the soil place tliem far m 
preference to the ixmimercial fertilii-erH, wherever their abdication is reasonably prac- 
ticable. The farmer wlio recognuaes rbe need of proper renovation of a run-down 
farm l>egnidges not his fields some of the herbage they pi^^duce, and frequently in- 
dulges to the extent ol ploughing under a good crop as gicen manure. 

Besides funiishiiig fo(Kl for the succeeding crops, and aiding to dissolve and digest 
the elements of plant life locked up in the the presence of humus has a very 
l^neficial effect upon the supply of moisture. It renders the s^iil more open and 
porous, thereby increasing its capacity for the reception of moisture. As a surface 
mulch it will remain more loose and effectual than the imre sand and clay. It serves 
to hold the sod from the shifting effects of wind and running water; it improves the 
texture of the soil, and renders it more congenial for 'jilant growth. 

Tn this connection, let me add tiiat wliile handsome ppcee are be^ng received for 
the great '[iroeession of loads of liay, cliaff, and straw, rapidly moving to our seaports, 
and thence to other sliores, k would be far better tor our agriculture if that coarse 
feed c-ould be consumed at home, and only such concentmted and watery products as 
meat, wool, butter, grain, wine, and fruits reimoved from the farm.%. 

CHOPS. 

An American is iiiipres^sed at t)ie limited variety of your farm crops. Almost no 
broad-leaved and dec])-n)ioted plants arc grown. I have no doubt that trials have been 
given all the crops so dear to the Aiiicrican and European farmer, yet I still wonder 
whv some, winch thrive in our arid region.s, do not grow here, and 1 will not be satis- 
fied until r '<hall have given come of tlie most promising ones a chance to demonstrate 
their possibilities. 

. SILO. 

During the long summer diought, which I have not yet experienced, I am wondering 
what eflcct the feeding of ‘•ilagc will have on producing capacity of your live sUK'k. 

I believe the mIo is the friend and helper of the farnuT in the and regions, and ita 

II ore general adoption and application m worthy of trial. The silo wa* onginaJly 
built to furnish green and Hucculent feed during the long winUjiv in the colder ch- 
mates, but of recent >tars it ban been found ot equal or greater value, espiK-ially with 
dairy fanners, during the summer drought, when all iorage is dry and dead. 

TOOLS. 

I notice with admiration tiie readiness %vith which the Somh Australian farmer 
adopts improved and labour-saving tool«, and while I take a pist pride in meeting 
here many products of the American bliops, 1 am burinised — almost ajslmmed — at the 
enormous jirices >ou are pacing lor tliese Annncan made tools. Our farmers in the 
Slates are paying for steel beiain, single- furrow ploughs, 30 toi 50 fehillings; adjustable 
steel wheel spring- too U kkI harrow's, 17 teeth, ^3; two-hoa>e gram drilk, witli lertiliser 
and grass seed attachments. C15; six-foot twinebindor harvesters, £20 to £23; .i 
good, well cushioivjd, hooded single rubber-tired carriage, £12; and other things ac- 
cwdingly. 

If the American ilealere are asking youir agents unreasonable prices for their wares, 
then why not start the wdieels moving in some ot your silent sliops, give work to your 
vast army of imemiployed, and build thdse implements liere. If your agents are over- 
greedy and exorbitant in th«ir chums for piofita, order through your Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association, direct from khe manuiacturer«. 

LIVESTOCK. 

The magnificent Clyde and Shire horsee that in their way gitiee the< fiehls and stables 
of the 'South Australian fai-me arc certainly a credit to the St^lte, and a li^'lng monu- 
ment to the foiTPsight of the pioneer breeder^ w’ho ventured the expense of the early 
importations, but the racer and jKiny seeing to have established themselves on the 
farms in tiumbei’g out of proportion to the actu«il deuiand and economical utility of 
animals of their Htaiiip. The average American w ill go far to see a race of troUers 
or pacers as the average Australian to see a hurdle or a steeplecdiase; but neither the 
American nor Australian farmer can afford lo keep these frail bea.st<i to do his heavy 
farm work. The trotter is bod enough as a farm hoi^se, and the racer, 1 fear, is no 
better. 

I w'oaild not be understood to advocate that the fanner has no use for the light 
horse. On the contrary, I dejem it very important that he have an animal tliat can 
go on the road, with good speed, style, and endurance, while in numerous operations 
on the general farm he is mhre clever and far more desirable. My limited ol>"er\*atiion 
convinces me that the country is in need of more good draught and heavy carriage 
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The eadle, while they have no doubt improved the quality' of the milk they 

ha\o so wlucecl the size of the eoinimon stock as to render hopelesn tlie prori table* 
prodiu tioTi of so(xl beef. The same thing exists in the Htates, and the beef intereets- 
are now cndeminng the Jersey for her damaging influence. 

I liave a,M vrfc seen hut little of the eht<qp and swine. They impress me as excellent, 
and above the nven-age of American stock. I feel very certain that the siieep of the 
ordinary iamis, and even the larjje stations far surpass the stock in every respect that 
u^ould be found in similar conditions in the States; while the stud sheep are better 
than the Ixist ."tock of the majority of our American ba’eeders. 

COUNTRY ROADS 

The S uitlj Australian Government may well be proud of the progress it has made»m 
inipioviiiii Its facilities for priina.ry transportation. The country roads are the arte- 
ries ot the (TrO'vemmi!nl railway systetn, and the improvement and maintenance of 
these thoroughifares. while adding to the ease and comfort of travel, enhance the pro- 
spcnt> of the (r<nmtry, bring the isolated farms and farm homes nearer together, and 
give material aid to every industry and interest in the entire* Ommonwealtii. You 
are lo he congratulated on tlie prOigi’e)ws you luive made m the “giXKi roads” movement, 
and tlie Ameri(an must blush at c-omparisons, even though he might say you ai*e 
maiiitnining more miles of public highway tlian are absolutely neccsisary. 

AGRICULTORAb COLLEGE. 

It IS certainly a good and w^dcome outloiok, u^ion beginning my work at the Agri- 
culluial College, to find the institution standing ko high m the estimation of the 
fiuMiiciv of the State. It is a ctiinpkinent to my predeee.swior and thoiae who lalx)ui‘ed 
uith hull in bringing the (Villiege up to itis present high sitaiiding. 1 am not disep- 
poiiited in what I find at Hose worthy, yot I feel that the course of study might be 
expanded, the facilUiies enlarged in certain dii’Ciciions, and sJior'U^* si>ec:ial c-ourses ar- 
ranged for the H('(^ommodation of thofte wdio cannot .iftord toi spend the necessary 
two or three years of rcsidciHu* at the College re*iuire<l to complete generail courses. 
No Agricultural College can prewaper and give good to those it serves if it has not the 
support and SMiipathy of those whom it is intended to benefit. J am highly pleaaed 
and hivourably impressed w^iUi the loyalty of the dtizeim to their College, and 
shall look tor a coiitdnuanoe of that loyalty and hearty coi-operation which shall make 
the College grow, and its influence felt more and more. 

LOOKING FORWARD. 

As the conservation of the waters in the elevated districts is furthered, more 
diverfiitied farming will become possible. More live stock will 'be kept, additional 
crops be grown, and through irrigation the great posaibihiiies of thei State in growing 
fiuit and vegetables will ibe developed. 

When the electric car displaces the snail-p'aced traracar in the city of Adelaide, the 
advanuiges and delights of rapid transit will spread like a contagion, and (1 speak 
from observation) many of the inland towns will bridge the exjponae that edporates 
them from the busy world with an hourly service by electric car to the city, or, at 
least, the steam car line. 

Telephones in country homes and a daily mail delivered at the door are among the 
recent eonvenicnoes which certain Amierioan farmers find almost indispensable, and the 
Australian surely will not wait long until these means of immediatei comimunicatiou 
with the whodie world are furnished nim. 

I look forward to a more comiplete organization of the Australian formers. Your 
Agricultural Bureaux and Farmers’ Co-o.perative Association are meana tO' that end« 
but their niiembership is too limited. A national organization for the social, intel- 
letctual, and financial improvement of the farming classes, to which will belong not 
only the men of mature yearis. but the farmers’ wives, ana A>ns, and daiughtiers, with) 
local branolies meeting monthly, fortnightly, or even weekly, to enjoy a social hour, 
discuss agrimltur^ and domestic problelmis of a general nature, ana, possibly, deal 
in co-operation with some of the Dusinefis transactions of the farm and home, will 
prove a power for good. 

.This in brief is a description of the Grange, which in Canada and ’the States is a 
reco^ised agriouLtural foixie, and, I believe it, or a similar farmers’ onganization, 
would satisfy a long felt want among the South Australian farmers. 

Here every farmer eould learn and profit by his neighbours’ experienoes; the far- 
mer s wife could meet, kn'ow, and enjoy the acquaintance of her neighbours; whUe* 
the rural you^ could find some pastime among congenial companions beyond the 
constant round of drucbery which so often drives the boys and girls away from the 
country home. 

This has been a disoourUe on sterly or initial impressionis, many of which may be 
immature and unetaWe. TSme and experience may alter them, and I will, I assure you,, 
be the first to recognise the change. 
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Improvrnents in the methods of farming are sure to come in the future^ as they 
have in the paM. Observation, science, and invention will continue t?o ^tter their 
lielpful products in the fanners way, and the liiture tiller of the soil is bound to 
meet his duties, trials, and difficulties with gieater wisdom, keener toresiglit, and 
grander success. 

Mr. Frocmaii ('Ardrossan)— Would the Professor tell us the hours of 
labour in America Ju the manufacture of Implements for the farm, and tlie 
wage? 

Professor Towar -1 etuiiiot sjiy dolinitedy, because there is no general 
law with regard to the hours of work. 1 suppose the average woudd be from 
9 to 0* boors. The wages jiaid vary considerably, the rates being regulated 
by the ettieieuey of the men and the cliaraeter of their wwk. The piecework 
system is generally adopted. The range would be from 4/ to 10/ a day. Most 
of the mechanics get 10/. The men at the head of a department in the manu- 
facturing shops would get as high as £1 a day. A fair average is about 9/ 
a day for men in shops where the harvesting machines are made. They 
have so many machines to make inachlties tliat it tokes few men to work 
th(ui'.. 

M.'. Jamieson (Orroroo)— Tli(‘ fact is that most of the factories will not 
sell to any one. They have their special agents, and you have to get the 
machines through them. 

Professor Towai* — That is probably the case. Still I know that a good many 
firms not represented by these special agents would be glad to sell machines 
in Australia. 

Mr. McColl (iliehman’s Creek)— What is the rainfall in the State you came 
from? 

Professor Towar- "-From 30 to 35 in. This year we are having about 45 in. 

Mr. McOoll— I think the Professor will later on alter his views in regard to 
farmyard manures, especially in the dry north, where we have to grow crops 
with Iroin 11 to 11' in. of rain. We tind that the farmyard manure forces the 
crops on when there is any moisture in the soil, but such crops are cut by 
the first hot wind, or go off for want of rain. 

Professor Towar — Of course, 1 may be wrong. If you plough under 
coarse mamire I think you ai*e likely to shut off important sources of supply 
from the subsoil: the manure must be Incorporated in the soil some con- 
siderable time before the seed is sown. Every effort should be made to re- 
new the supiily ol humus to the soil. 

Mr. Stuckey (^lillicent)— What methocl wotuld the Professor adopt in refe- 
rence to stable manure? 

Professor ToAvar — I would adA’iso you to put on the stable manure some 
considerable time before you dealt wltli the crop. Perhaps it would be best 
to distribute It in the preceding year. My idea would l)e to leave the ground 
for one year, and put your stable manure on so that sufficient time AA’ould be 
aUoweii for decouitiosition. 

Mr. Stevenson (Malllala) — The Professor in hie paper said that he could 
not belU‘ve that the crops had exhausted the fertilising ingredients of our 
originally fertile soil to such a degree as to demand the libeml application of 
plant food. Does the Professor know that we have been growing wheat in 
South Australia for 60 years, and does he not think that that period is sufli- 
eient to exlvaust them without haAing the rotation of crops? 

A Delegate— We have not been growing wheat for 60 years on the same 
loud. 

Mr. Stevenson— We have in some districts, but supposing that the period 
is only 40 years I do not think tlie argument is materially altered. On more 
than one occasion Professor Lowrie toQd us that with continual cropping with 
wheat the phosphates had become exhausted, and that the land needed a re- 
newal of that which had been taken out of the soil. 

Mr. Molineux— (He referred to soluble phosphates. 

Profcjssor Towar— I have seen a few analyses of soils, some of which 
have been growing crops for a number of years, and I believe the lowest 
showed two one-hundredths per cent of phosphoric acid. I do not know how 
fertile that soil was at the start, but of two oue-huudredths per cent there 
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would be the equivalent phosphoric acid that you would get in applying about 
4,400 U* of 30 per <*ent. acid salmble phosphate to the acre. The phosphate 
is m the soil. U remains for the scien title fanner to devise some way of get- 
ting it <»ut. i may be wrong in assuming that you could get back Into the 
soil organic matter such as you find in virgin soils. 1 have not hiul sutficiont 
practical expcuionce to give a definite answer to the question. You want 
to gi*t this organic matter into the soil, as It creates acids which cannot fall 
to 1)0 liclpfid in dissolving or rendering soluble the plant food already in the 
soil. I have not yet travelled about the State to any extent, so that I do not 
know as much as I would like In regard to the appJLicatioai of artidcial fer- 
tiilsois. I understand that from 80 n». to 100 IT), of super, is forund sufEldlent 
for your soils. The idea is to get Imck into the soil a good supply of food — as 
much as you had in the virgin soil 

Mr. Stevenson— How are you going to get it back? 

Professor Towar— Now do not ask me that yet As far as my experience 
g(x\s I should suggest green manures. 

Mr. M(‘v<‘nsun“We cannot grow them. 

Mr. \V. Hannafurd ('Riverton)— I wish to ask the Professor if he does not 
til ink that we add to the store organic matter In the soil by the use of phos- 
phates? 

Professor To war— Certainly. When I was at Port Mllot I saw very good 
evidence of that presented. 

Mr. Henley (Finiiiss)— Four hundredweight of guano was used on certain 
land at I’ort Elliot years ago, and the ground has been better ever since. 

In reply to a question as to how large the farms were in America to which 
telephones were supplied, the Professor said from 40 to GiX) acres. With re- 
gard to the rnrad delivery of mails he thought that 25 miles’ travel would 
serve 100 families. Thus it would be seen that the districts were more thickly 
IiopulatHi than they were here. 

Mr. W. Miller— 111 reference to the proposed short courses at the Roseworthy 
Agricullural College, aiv any conducted at the college in America from which 
the Professor came; also in the rural districts? 

^ Professor Towar— Siit'cial subjects. su<‘h as dairying, an* conducted at the 
College. In collaboration with these stories agricultural. Iioniciiltural, and 
other cxi)ert.s travelled about the country instructing farmers and or(*hardists. 
They stopi^ed aiiout tliree days iii a place, and usually si‘vcral men ex]HU*t in 
their particular departments attended the meetings. Freiiueiitly they carried 
with them milk testers and other appliances used ou the farm for the pur- 
pose of giving instructiou, 

jMr. Kennedy tKadina)— I would like to ask the question, do you think far- 
mers make a mistake by breeding .fersey cattle? Supposing you get £12 out 
of a Jersey I'ow in milk and butter, and £8 fnmi another cow of a different 
breed, but at the end of that time the Jersey <*ow is practically worthless as 
biit<*her’s meat while the other can In* sold at a big tigui'e, wlii(‘li cow w'ould 
you advise me to ke<»p? 

Pi*ofess(jr TuAA’jir— The one you would get the most money out of. (Jjaughter.) 

Mr. Allen. M.P.— T wish to ask if they have introduced the red rust into 
America yet; x^hat is tlie average price of agricultural land; and what land 
tax the fiirmers are compelled to pay? 

Professor Towar— Amencatis have not only introdwetl the red rust but have 
dispersed it, too. « Laughter.) The average price of land was aR the way from 
£1 to £ld0 per acre. The average farms of 160 to StX) acres In extent were 
worth about £6 or £7 ix?v acre. Perhaps there would be wchards, Imildings, 
and other proiierty on the farms. A ntnch of 1,000 u<*res, with only one set 
of buildings, would lie cheaper, although the soil w^otuld not be so fertile. 
The land would he similar to that rouod Uawler and Roseworthy, and was 
worth about the same price— £4 or £5 per acre. The land tax also varies, but 
now is about 1 iier cent per hundred. Supposing a farm is assessed at £1,000 
the owner would have to pay a tax of about £10., The assessed value is some- 
tSihg like 55 to 60 per cent, of the actual value. The £10 would pay for tbe 
rate tax, school tax, and other taxes. 
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In reply to a qiiestloai as to how many sheep American land, valued at £0 
per acre’, would carry to the acre, Professor Towar said sheep would not be 
depastured on such land all the year roamd. I^and on the very best farms will 
carry six sheep to the acre, but then feed is jrrown for them, but ordinary 
farms will not carry so many. There are dairy farms in Araeriwi the owners 
of whi(ii, by buying some green fodder, enriching the soil, and studying the 
best kind of farm economy, keep a cow' to the acre. A cow is considered to 
be equal to 10 sheep in this respect, but the flockmasters there are not so far 
advanced as th<» dairy farmer's. 

Mr. Cornish Klauneracha)— Can the Professor tell me if South Australia 
w onld be better served jf there w’as more than one Agricultural College in the 
State? For instance. sni)po«ing one wrh established at Gumei*acha, where 
there was a rainfall of or 4f» inches a yeaj‘. I think it necessary, to have 
Uvo Government farms to thoroughly test tlie capabilities and requirements of 
the land. The greatest difficulty in connection wdth farming is to know the 
kind and quantity of manurt' to put on dSffei*ent lands. We are by exp^n*)- 
•enee ffuding tliis out. but at the same time it would be a great advq.iuage to 
South Australia if w^e had an experimental farm in the hills district. 

A Delegate— What ahout the north? We oxiHH‘ienee the same difficulty 
ttu‘re. 

Professor Towar— It is a v<*ry poor business policy, and in effect not veiy 
successful to have AgiMtailtiiral (\)lileges established in ont-of-the-way plac'cs. 
This had la^eii the ex]>eri(aice in America. Perhaps a little experimental sta- 
tion w’ill aiiswHM’ the purpose. I cannot advise the establishment of more 
Agricultural Colleges at pivsent, but possibly a few" small experiineutal plots 
might be scattereil .about the State with a view" to growing crops under dif- 
ferent <‘onditions and in ditYerent soils. This might resnilt in souk* very w’hole- 
some exiRuience. This w"as one of the inetluHls ailopti*i(l in America to .ascer- 
i.ain if a particular district was adapted to the growing of rice. 

Mr. Cornish— For years various <»xperiments have been carried out at Rose- 
worthy, but sufficient imbllcity has not been given to the conditions nmler 
which tli(‘ results htive been S(»cui'(Rl. These imrtlculars. together with analy- 
s(*s of the soils, should l)e published, so that farmers can make comi>arisons 
with their ow"n <*onditions. 

A Delegate— I^'ould th(' Professor tell the (\)ngress w hat class of hoiNes he 
wamld recommend for farm work? 

Professor Towar— 1 should say all kinds. It is difficult to say deffnitely, be- 
<’ause some horses, nltiioqgh of the same tyia*. are not so good as others. Our 
American farmers us(» wiiat Is called the general ])iin>oses horse, lie is an 
all-round, active animal, and fills a go<td many more places ihaii the heavier 
draught horse. 

The Hon. L. tl’Loughlin— I am mire yoai w-lll all agree with me that the 
ITofessor has given a very liuid and interesting lecture, and wlien you con- 
sider the short tihie he has had to form his impressions of our agricultural 
iiietliods w"e must all agrw that h^ has ausw"ere<l the questions very intelli- 
gently and readily, I believe Ave liaAH* done the right thing in going over to 
America for our ncAV Principal of Agricidtui'e. He has shoAvii us that he is a 
goo<l man, and that he <*an tea<it us something. We Avill all go a^vay with 
the feeling that wre have learned something from the kR*tTire tliis evening. As 
the Professor lH*conies move acquainted with the fanners I think th<‘y will 
leant his worth, and I ask ymi to Join with me in giving him a hearty vote of 
thanks. We wish him a prosperous and happy time in the State. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

lh*ofessor ToAvar— I thank you heartily. Eaw since I landed in the State 
1 have been treated in a most hospitable manner, and I feel at home already. 
In fact, I feel that I am now" a naturalised South Australian. 

IPfesefitatton to Mr. Mollneux. 

Mr. W. H. W. kiichaulf— Toroight we have met to do honour to one who, 
as a pioneer, has. done a wc3tpderful useful w-ork on behalf of the 

apleulturists of this State. , I r^efei* to the We SecretaiT of the Central Agri- 
etiltural Bpreaa, Mr. Molln^x. As you .all know", at tlie end of the present 
month he officially i-etir^s from hia .position in the OiAil Service, and we have 
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met to mark the oocaslon by offering him some recognition of his work. Mr. 
Molineux was one of Uie first agriculturists in the State to advocate the use of 
artificial manures, holding the opinion that you should put into the soil what 
you took out of it, and thus maintain its fertility and productiveness. So far 
as I recollect Mr. Modineux never advocated the burning of the stubble. He 
has been one of those who have pushed fon^rard the claims for co-operation 
in dairy work, and he has always advocated the conservation of fo^er. of 
water, and of forests. In fact, right tlirough he has been a perfect agricul- 
tural (uieylcopoedia. Like myself, he has found that old age is creeping on 
him, and that to a certain extent he must retire from the activities of dally 
work. The testimonial which I have been asked to present him with this 
evening is a unique one, and I am sure he will value it and the sentiments 
contained In it I will ask Mr. Summers to read you the text of the address, 
which is signed by the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. iB. Butler. 

It was as follows:— We, the members and officers of the Agrieultural Bureau 
of South Australia, cannot allow yon to sever your official connection with us 
without placing on record our appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by you to the producers of South Australia. For over 30 years you have been 
actively engaged in the dissemination of information concerning agriculture, 
and your servic'es have always been at the disposal of those seeking know- ‘ 
ledge in this direction. As the originator of the Agricultural Bureau, and as 
Secretary of that institution from 1889 to 1902, yoii have rendered most valu- 
able service to the State, and in this connection your name will be remembered 
with feelings of resi>ect for very many years. Most of us can bear personal 
testimony to the very wide range of knowledge you possess, and also to your 
readiness and ability to imparl such knowledge to ^ whom it may benefit. 
Your work for five years as editor of The Journal of Agriculture Is further 
evidence of your ability and qualifications for the positftou you have ©o ably 
filled. We all regret the circumstances which led to your resignatloii, and 
sincerely trust that you may long enjoy good health, and that your declining 
years may be prosperous and happy.” On another page was printed the fol- 
lowing:— “We, the members of tbe late Central Agricultural Bureau and the 
oflicers of the de|>artment who have been associated with you and your work, 
desire to express our regret that circnimstances have rendered necessary the 
breaking of old associations. We are sure you must feel a oonslderable amount 
of satisfaction when you look back ou the time si>ent In coanectioD with the 
Agricultural Bureau, and the results of your labours, which are to be seen 
In many directions.” In addition, the album contained the Signatures of the 
members of 104 branches of the Bureau, each subscribing to the sentiments 
of the address. 

Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff— I am sure that no man will be prouder of It than 
Mr. Molineux himself. Thei’e Is no doubt that the Central Bureau has done 
good work, and I feel sure tliat the Council in the future will do even greater 
service on behalf of the State and agriculturists in particular. The newer 
methods should bring the industry more to the front. I heartily support what 
Is contained in the address, and I wish health and prosperity to Mr, Molineux. 

The announcement was received with cheers. 

Mr. Molineux, in reply, said— I cannot say I have been taken by surprise 
because somebody let the cat out of -the bag a fortnight ago. I don’t mind 
admitting to the members that I wouid have been somewhat surprised If my 
work In connection with the agficultnral Industry had not been recognised in 
some measure. I have worked hard and earnestly on behalf of tlie farmers 
in the State, and 1 have tried in every possible way to advance and promote 
the work. The Minlstn^ have seen fit to do away with the Central Agricul- 
tnral Bureau, together wi<th other bodies, and I saippose what they have done 
has been with the object of securing greater efficiency at a reduced cost. I 
do not blame them for endeavouring to save mon<^, but I do'^tldiilc that the Cen- 
tral Bureau members have not received fair play altogether. We have been 
hindered In our tyork all the way through, but not so mfich by this Govern- 
ment. W’e have been told we must not spend money, and thus have* been 
prevented, becdhse the cost, from doing' good work; In consequence of thie 
we have been very much dispirited. I am glad to W tlmt the Minister is 
Altering things to a canelderable extent. . t am extremely grateful to the meet- 
ing for this beguilfn! teatimouy of your appreciatlOD of what 1 have done for 
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the Bureau. The Mloister stated last night that he would aek my friend, Mr. 
Krlchauff, and myself to become life members of the new C<>uncM of Agricul- 
ture, and on my part I wish to say that the offer was made so handsomely I 
cannot refuse to comply with the request. When I asked Mr. Krlchauff If 
he intended to accept the offer he satd—“Of course I will; It would be wrong 
of me to do otherwise.” So Mr, Krlchauff and I are still to be connected with 
you, and I am sure we will do our best, with your assistance, to make the 
Bureau advance much more rapidly than in the past. Despite what Mr. 
Krlchauff said about old age creeping upon me I still feel young yet There 
were many and large sacrltices I made to take the t>ositian of General Secre- 
tary of the Central Agricultural Bureau, but I have been amply compensated 
by your appreciation of what I have done. 


Thursday Morning, September II. 

The sittings of the r^ongress were resumed on Thursday at 0.30 a.m., when 
an officers’ conventioji was held. Professor Perkins (Secretary for Agrt- 
. culture), who presided, stated that to initiate the discussion he had asked 
Mr. Saimmers to prepare some suggestions for consideration. 

Mr. W. L. Summers read the foUoudng pai)er on— 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE USEFULNESS OF THE 

BUREAU. 

This subject has received considerable attention of late at the Bureau meetings, 
but so far as can be seen, but little practical has resulted. Having been oon- 
nected with the Bureau for over ten years, ana having the rraorts of the Pureau 
rieetmgs to deal with, I am availing myself of the first Ofnoers* Convention in 
connection with the Annual Congress to ofier a few fluggestions for increasing the 
usefulness of the Bureau. 

MKETINGB. 

Have regular days for meetings; do not postpone meetings unless really neces- 
sary. Appoint a good Chairman, who shcvuld see that the meetings are conducted 
in an orderly manner. He should keep the speaker to the subject under conside- 
ration, and «ee that this is finiaiied viita before a fresh subject is introduced. He 
should know the merabetrs thoroughly, and if a member remains silent in a dis- 
cussion in which he is well qualified to take part, the Chairman should appeal to 
him tpersonahy. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

Have a regular programme of meetings drawn up. Choose subjects of a pirecbi^l 
nature, suitable to the season. Let each membw take some definite part in the 
programme. Avoid long and discursive papers; five minutes of short, concise re- 
maps will caAise more msoussLOn and do more good than a paper which takes 30 
minutes or more to read, and then leaves the members at a lews to know where to 
begin to critdoiee. Every farmer worthy of the name knows something that some 
other fanners will profit from knowing, but many good practical workers are afraid 
to trust themselves to wiiting papers. If they would simply jot down a few points 
to reifr^h their memories and speak at the meeting as if they were simply talking 
to friends, they will help their fellow members — only bear in mind, that the re- 
marks should be short, so that the other members cannot shirk their share of the 
work with the excuse that ” there is no time left for discussion.” Every effort 
should be made to show ihe speaker that his efforts are appreciated, and two of 
the most effective ways of doing this are — (1) to listen attentively to what he says; 
and (2) to discuss and criticise his remarics when he has finished. Nothing is more 
trying to a speaker than inattention, and nothing less complimentary than absence 
of criticism. 

MEMBBBSfllP. 

Every member should make > point of attending as regularly as possible. He 
^ould rememher that the Bureau is a co-operative institution for the dissennna.- 
tion of information, and that the member who ^'takes’' but is not prs^iared to *^give” 
is auite out of |fiace on the roll of any Branch. Those who recognise the respon- 
sibilities atta<^ed to membersh'^ of the Bureau will be an honour to the institution, 
and wMl be asststing the State to prosperity. 

Enoootnge the young men to take part in the Bureau work; don’t give them the 
impresiBon that they are interlopers. Study tibeir convenience in respect to time ot 
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meeting; don’t fix on iSaturday afternoon, as that is usually ]the osily opportonity 
they have of recreation and he^lhy sfport with their fellows. ^ CJ-ive them a voice m 
the management of the Branch, and remember that it i» quite possible for a man 
who has been farming for 40 years to learn something from an obwrvan't young man, 
who probably lias had more opportunities for study. 

VISITORS, 

Every member .‘'.liould try to interest his neighbours in the work of the Branch. 
If the ‘meetiiigc are carried out as they should be, there will be less difficulty^ in se- 
curing the attendance of visitors than there havS been in the past. Have a ' special 
visitors’ niglit” once a quarter or half-yearly, when every member should be boun(\ 
to bring at lea.st one visitor with him. The Chaiiman should take this opportunity 
to explain shortly the objects of the meetings, and extend a cordial invitation to 
the visitors to attend future meetings. Make these ‘‘yiaifcors meetings" especially 
attractive: it migJit be sometimes possable tx> get an outsider to speak on some <^uo- 
jef't on which he is an authority, or the lleportment might be able to sfend one of ite 
officers occasionally. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

Tliis has not re<*eived the attention in the past that it should have had from the 
branches. I rue, thousands of packets of seeds have been distributed, but with what 
result?’ Hundreds qf individual experiments have been undertaken by nrembei’®, but hovv 
many have been comparatively usdlese through failure to keep proper m^ords, and ab- 
sence of definite ] dans. The system adopted in (’anada with such beneficial results has 
been referred to on several occasions. We want something similar here. Experiments 
on a very small scale are a mistake; the results are likely to be misleading, and they 
involve loo much labour. How many farmers have started the season with the 
intention of carrying out certain teste, and then found time did not permit of seeing 
them through? Experimental work involves a considerable amount of care and 
lime, and requires to be carried out on systematic lines. Without some aid from the 
State it i^ not likely that much will be done. We have made a start this year, but 
the experiments are for want of funds confined to three points; whtere there are 
scores of .series of experiments that the State would benefit from if iwxiiperly earned 
out. How is the money to be obtained? Let me make a suggestion. At present we 
pay into revenue about .£150 from sales, &c., of Journal of Agriculture. If we could 
increase this amount substantially, and get the Government to sot it aside for 
experiniental work under the supervision of the Department I think we w'ould ^olve 
the difficulty. The subject, at any rate, is worthy of consideration. 

“JOURNAL OF AGRICOLTORB.” 

Discuss and oritioise the Journal more; it would mot be a bad plan to «et a night 
aside occasionally for this puri>ose. Help to make the Journal more useful, and also 
to increase the revenue. Suggest where you think we can improve it. Tliere are 
doubtless many points not dealt with that concern the readers. 1 am afraid too many 
members jiay little ntlention to the Journals; at anyrate I know we often have an 
enquiry from a member about a matter only dealt with a month or two previously. 
File the J<jurna]s, and have them bound mth the index each year. They will pro\e 
4'ery valuable reference books on any farm. 

BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

Jt will not be po-ssible to establish libraries of agricultural literature in connection 
with most branches, but something might be done through the local institutes which 
exist in most of the principal country townships. I'he committees of these institutes 
could piobably be induced to obtain a few standard agricultural works if there was 
reasonable prospect of the same being availed of. If there was a genuine demand for 
such literature the Goveniment might reasonably be ask^d to set apart a portion of 
the vote to country in.stitiites specially for the puirpose of such works. Unless, how- 
ever. members and others woula make use of such literature it would be better not 

to move in the matter. 

Finally help the Hon. Secretary' all you canj he has to do most of the w’^ork, and 
upon him much of the success of the bmnen depends. While giving him hearty 
support don’t allow him to spoil the work through inattention to correspondence, 
meagre or delayed reiiorte of meetings, &c. 

Mr. Fisher. (Tatiara)~We luul foundi it beiaefieial to hold our meetings at 
’different homeateads, at which experiments are canded out Saturday is 
-generally the best day. The meetings of the Bureaux should not he post- 
poned for events that are not of much importance. 

Mr. Hobertson iWandearoh)— 1 approve of having a fixed day for the uieet- 
irigk and of nn^mhers tielng notified. 
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Mr. Jorgensen (Mt. Remarkable)— I agree that a fixed da.v is best. 

Mr. Clieriton (Strathalbyn)— If a Bureau has not a fixed day it is not worthy 
of being a Bureau. 

Mr. Stephenson (Mallala)— I move that the suggestion made by Mr. Summers 
for a fixed day be approved. 

Mr. Robertson— I second that. 

Mr. Ricks (Cherry Gardens^— We have a fixed day, and consequently it Is 
not necessary to send out notices. If notices are sent out memlwrs will rely 
on them and wait for them. In eight years we have not lost three meetings. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr Stott I Brink worth) —I am very pleased with the paper. It is really a 
lr(»at, for there is a lot of useful information in it 

Mr. S. J. Stuckey (Mlllicent)— The Millicent Bureau was one of the first 
(‘stablished, and I was ScciH^tary of It for many years, and was afterwards 
Oliairmaii. I will move “That the discussions in Bureaux be by resolution.” 
Ther(‘ are members that suffer from the same disease as many of our 
immilxu’s of l^arliaineiit. The result Is that there is a great waste of time. 
By moving a resoliution you can take the sense of the meeting, whenMis by 
open discussion you cannot. It is the sense nf the meeting that we want. It 
is most (‘ssentilal to the proper conduct of the Bureaux that we should know 
whether we have a. majority or not. I would not bar the Bureaux from dis* 
cussing gmierally any matters after tlie ordinary business of the meeting is 
finished. 

Ml*. Tlnwk(* (Arthurtoni- I se<*oiid the motion. We always rm>rd our 
oplniiJii as tlie opinion of our branch, and that is tlu^ most desirable way of 
getting some definite conclusion. 

Mr. Ui<*ks (Cherry Gardens)—! support that. Tlie Sec-rebiry is (^xiiected to 
give th(» seiist^ of the meeting, and he is oftecj askiul to convey to the Genera! 
Secretary the opinion of the bi'anch. 

Mr. Brown (Bort Elliot)— W'e arrange a iirograniiin^ for the y(*ar by taking 
a ballot of the members, and eai*h member in his turri has to read a paper 
or initiate a discussion on some subject. We generally carry a resolution as 
to whetlier we are in favour of it or not, and there is no doubt that is the 
only way of canning on the business. 

Ucsulutioii carried. 

Mr. Coleman (Saddleworth) -I proiiosc that the secoml paragraph in the 
jiaper be adopted, and be recommendt'd to the branche."*. 

Mr. Frost (Saddleworth)— I second that. 

Carried. 

Mr. Bowie (Maitland) — I intend to move that an honorary mem- 
bership be established in connection witii the Bureau. ^ome 

members get tired in tlie work, not of it. Tiiey have 
done good service and lire becoming aged. We want to retain 

the knowledge and exiierience of those members. The least we could do to 
them is to make them honorary members. By doing that we relieve them of 
the responsibility of attending the meetings unless they wished. The Bureau 
would be sti’engthened iu many ways. I propose that a member must serve 
not less than five years, and that on attaining the age of 6u he sliould go on 
tlie honoraty list 

Mr. Hawke (Arthurton)— We already have an honorarj^ member, but he does 
not get The Journal. 

Mr. Marshall (Eiidunda)— I propose an amendment that tlie membership re- 
main as at present. In my Bureau w^e have had several elderly gentlemen 
who have retired. Their sons have taken their places, but these gentlemen 
are ever welcome to our meetings. With tlm exception of voting they have 
equal power with us. 

Mr. Edwards (Murray Bridge)— I think 15 members is quite suflacient. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadlna)— I would suggest that any members over and above 
15 be (life members. 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. (ioode (Gladstone)— I move— “That the membership limit be al>oll8hed, 
and that branches be allowed to have as many members as they can ob- 
tain.’’ We could then jjet a thoroughly lire organisation and do more effec- 
tive work. Opinions would be distributed better among the farming com- 
mun^t>^ 1 was glad to hear Professor Towar say he would like to see 
an Increase in the membership. I do not know on what grounds the present 
membei*s want to shut out others. The <iuestiou of exj^ipose is the only one 
that <‘an l)e raistnl, and another resoilution 1 will move will do away with 
that. 

Professor Perkins— What is the resolution as to expense? * 

Mr. (ioode-I w’-omUl provide that ineiubers subscribe to The Journal of 
Agriculture, iu which notification of meetings could be made. A programme 
of tlie meetings could l)e sent to meinl>ers, and the present system of notifying 
by postcards, which is a big expense, could be altollshed. 

Mr. 8mith (Wilson)— I second the motion. 

Mr. McEwlu (PriDk worth)— At some places you might get ns many members 
as there are in this nH>ni, only one-third of whom are voting. It is not a 
question of expense. Tljere is more in it than that. You generally get from 
the smallest number of men the l)est results. It is l>etteT to have 15 men 
who give proper attention to the Bun^au work than 30 men, 15 of whom 
would always agree with the majority. The business is carried on better 
w’lth the smaller number. 1 think we can oppose the motion. 

Mr. Stone— I will oppose the motion. What we want is some alteration In 
our methods. One of the branches the other day passe<l a resolution that 
the older members should he called iipou to retii^. (A Delegate— An absurd 
suggestion.) It was a cruel suggestion. 

Mr. Hughes (Woodslde) — I oppose the motion. If we had an unlimited 
membership we would not get any results from the meeting. The decisions 
are little enough now'. If there were 20 or 30 meinl>ers wv would want a 
lawyer in the chair and a shoi'tluuid writer. We 'would have rambling ms- 
cusslons and nothing definite would be brought forward. I would sooner 
see the membership reduced to 12, so tliat the members could come to the 
meetings and secure pi*actical results. We should try experiments and urge 
the members to bring figures relative to their work. There should be good 
short papers and not long raudding discussions. That is where w'e could 
reform. The opinions should be disseminated through The Journal of Agri- 
culture. I see no advantages, but serious disadvantages, from an unlimited 
membership. 

Mr. Neill (Wilson)— If the older members do not retire how are you going 
to get the young men in as memlK'rs vrith the present limit? I know a num- 
l>er of young men who wish to join the Bureau, but they cannot do so In 
many Instauces IxK^ause the membership is full. I cannot agree with the 
suggestion to have an unlimited number, but I think the number might be 
raised to say 20. I move — “That the membership consist of 20 instead of 25 
as at present.*' Expense will be saved if the motion is carried, and 1 tialnk 
it supplies the happy medium. 

A Delegate— A reform in our methods might well be made in giving outside 
people a chance to become members. We have members who will not attend 
and thus others are kept out I am to>tally opposed to the motion. My sug- 
gestion is to make It move compulsory for the present members to attend 
the meetings. The member who did not attend six meetings out of 12 should 
be struck off tlie roll. At present it Is sufficient if a member apologises at the 
third meeting if he has been absent from two meetings, 

Mr. Matthews (Angaston)— I have been Bectetaxy of our branch for a num- 
ber of years, and 1 should like any of the delegates present to prove to me 
that the whole of ,the 16. members of any of the branches attend the meet- 
ings. I would not go in for an increase in the membership until it was shown 
that the average attendance was cotwlderably higher; at present I do not 
auppoBo it averages more than nine or ten at a meeting. That means that 
hhbut six members stay away, and that is the dffllculty we t^ant to over- 
^me. The question of the alteration in the membership of the Bureaux has 
been brought forward before, and on that occasion the decision ^as decidedly 
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against it, now we are discussing the matter again, and it does not seem 
that any good will arise from it 

Mr. Summers—This question of membetrship appears to me to be of the 
greatest Importance. It is true that the young men are welcome as vlslton^ 
the fact remains that under tlie present conditions they do not attend as such. 
Mr. Stone characterises as cruel the suggestion that the old members should 
retire; it is more than cruel, it w'ould be fatal to the Bureau if adopted. 
There is no question that if the Bureau is to do the work expected of it the 
younger men must.be reached, but how are you going to reach them with 
the present limit. Again, tliere is the question of expense; to increase the 
membership by five extra in each branch would add £100 to the cost of The 
Journal, and unless, as Mr. Goode suggests, the branches contribute towards 
the expense, any considerable Increase In membership is out of the question. 
A charge of this sort would certainly prevent the membership roll being en- 
cumbered with men who took little Interest in the ^vork, and w’ould pro- 
bably lead to more Interest being taken in the Bureau. 

Mr. Goode — If this motion Is defeated it stops Mr. Summers's suggestion 
of increased experiinentsil work altogether. It would almost appear that 
many members who are now in the Bureaux attend the meetings for what 
they can get. I think The .Journal ought to be paid for, and I disagree with 
the suggestion that if this system were pdopted a lot of the members would 
cease membership. Put yourselves in the position of the outsiders, the 
young men that cannot join tlie Bureau; the limited membership is a wrong 
principle. It is a question of right and wrong, and I hope members will look 
at it in that light. Those Bureaux who cannot get mor^» than 15 members 
to attend, or perhaps 30, will not be affected by the motion if it Is carried. 
It is the Bureaux who have the sc*ope for a larger memlx^rship that I am 
aiming to deal with, and 1 think the result would be greater prosperity and 
increased usefulness for them. 

A Delegate — I will 8upi)ort you if you will kindly make the membership 20 
or <{0. 

Mr. Goode ~Xo; I w'ant the membership to be unlimited. 

A Delegat4‘— Then you will not pass the motion. 

The motion was lost 

Mr. Murray (Stockport) — I think the members of a branch who missed three 
meetings should be struck off the roll. It woula ensure more regular atten- 
dance. I move — **That those members who miss two successive meetings 
be struck off the roll, unless they offer a valid excuse." 

Mr. McKenzie (Mlnlaton) — I move — “That one-third of the members of each 
branch retire annually." 

The Chalrman—That is a separate resolution. 

Mr. Moore (Gumerucha) — I have the misfortune to live a considerable dis- 
tance from the hall In wiiich the meetings are held, and if I did not attend 
tw^o meetings, my name w'ould be sti*uck off the roll. 

A Delegate—you must send a valid excuse. 

Mr. Moore— Some of us may be travelling in the country, and may not 
have opportunity to get word to the Chairman. 

The Chairman — I think that would constitute a valid excuse, 

Mr. Moore— But according to the wording of the motion If I am absent 
from two meetings in succession I forfeit my seat. The Intention of the 
mover appeatrs to be that If the member fails to .attend two meetings without 
an apology his name should be struck off at the next meeting should he still 
be, absent. Where we have to go a long w^ay, a sudden change In the 
weather may prevent our attendance, and tliere would be no time to send 
any apology. 

Mr. Kennedy— The difficulty would be if a member were travelling In the 
country, and has neglected to notify the Chairman. 

pphe Cihalrman— -Well, you could write, 

Mr. Kennedy— 1 might neglect to do so. . 

The Chairman— Well, It serves you right 
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The motion was carried. 

Mr. Marshall (Budunda) — I move “That the para^yraph relative to visitors 
at Bureau m(*etings be ijassed.’* 

Mr. Stone— T second that. 

Mr. Marshall— I think the branch should adopt Its own method of manage- 
ment. 

The paragrapli relative to visitors was passed. 

Tlu‘ paragraph on experimental work was next discussed. 

Dr. Ockley (Penola)— I wish to say a few words in reference to the methpd 
of distribution of seeds. A lot hias been sent out to tlie branches in small 
packets, the packets have been distributed, but the work has not been car- 
rio<l out on any systematic arrangement, and as a result there has been no 
real lienefit from this exi)eri mental work. My idea is that in all experi- 
mental work, the results of individual work should be made public. A mem- 
ber who has been given see<is should inform his colleagues as to what he 
has done. If that were done greater benefit would be attached to the work. 
At pi'esent 1 understand that with experiments with grass seeds only about 
a quarter of an acre is devoted to their growth. I tliink the area should 
be two or three acres, and then we would be able to tell whether the grass 
would do. I suggest that every member of a Bureau should conduct different 
experiments, 

Mr. Marshall— In my branch for many years we have experimented with 
one piece of ground, and w^e have found this method advantageous. This 
year we have a piece of ground of extensive area, and we are experimenting 
with ten different kinds of manure for w^heat crops. Records are kept, and 
progi^ss is keenly watched, reports are preserved until the end of the year, 
and then sent to the Secretary of the Bureau. By this means the members 
-of the Bureaux throughout the State are acquainted with the results. I move 
that the paragraph “Experimental work” be passed. There* is one thing I 
should certainly like to s€K? fanners experiment with. It is in connection 
with the Influence of timber on the rainfall. I think there is a good deal In 
this theory. 

A Delegate— Bunkum. 

Mr. Marshall— That gentleman does not know what he is talking about 1 
think it is advisable that we in. this country should understand this question. 
I know that in Egypt this experiment has been adopted with highly suc- 
cessful! results, in (Sennaoy exi)eriments are also conducted with success, and 
In Russia similar vrork is carried out I think that if some vigorous planting 
-were adopted some splendid results might be achieved. 

Mr. Matthews — I second the motion. 

The paragraph was passed. 

Mr. Ooode^I move “That The Journal be paiid for at the rate of 2/6.” 

Mr. Matthews— I second the motion. 

Mr. Robertson— 1 support the motion. I was going to propose that each 
member pay 2/ for the use of The Journal. We should have independence 
enough to subscribe 'to The Journal. 

Mr. Campbell (MUlicent) — I do not think it would be wise to charge for The 
Journal, but at the same time I have a high opinion of its value. I would 
sooner pay 10/ for it than lose it In New South Wales and Victoria the 
Journals published there in connection with the Agricultural Department are 
supplied to the produc er free, and I think it would be a bad policy to Institute 
the payment system in South Australia. 

The Chalnnan— Perhaps it would be a good idea to pay for The Journal 
conditionally upon the Government devoting the proceeds ioi the experimental 
work to be carried out by the branches. 1 am sure I could get the Gk>vern- 
ment to agree to using the money in this way. 

Mr. McBwln (Brink worth)— I womld like to point out that in some of the 
branches big individual cost occurs. 1 st^ppse my znembersblp costs me two 
thi^ee gitineas a year, and 1 think the average cost to each member is 
-about 6/. 
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Mr. Daniels—I oppose the motloai because our braneli spends a lot of tiine 
and monej" in the cause of agriculture. We pay more than The Journal Is 
really worth. 

Mr. Whittaker— 'I think it would l>e far better to ilenve the matter as it is 
at prt'sent. In our branch we have gone in fm* subscriptions, and it has 
('uused a big individual expenditure. We are continually putting our hands 
ill our pocket®. The Govenimeut does not give us halt tliat it ought to do. 
I admit that The Journal is valuable, but we ought certainly not to be charged 
tor it 

The proposition that the members should pay 2/(5 each towards The Journal 
was defeated. 

Mr. Freeman— I move “That the paragraph ‘Branch Libraries' bo adopted 
as printed.” 

.Mr. ^farshall (Eiidunda)—! second that. 

( -arried. 

Mr. Whittaker — I move “That all the experts ('onnccted with the AgricuL 
tural riepartineut be rtHpiested to animaMy visit the braii<*h Hureaux." That 
is the only waj to infuse and maintain life in the Bureaux. By that means 
W(* g(d opinions and information that we would not otlu‘rwise receive. 

Mr. Stom^— 1 second the resolution. If avc are to receive the value of their 
st‘rvi<*es it will only be by their visiting the branch Bureaux as much as 
possible. 

Tilt' motion was carried. 

.Vt this stage the Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Mr. H. Cald- 
well) took the chair. 

The Chairman — The Officers* Conference has lieeu held, and suggestions 
for increasing the usefulness of tlie Bureaux made. It is now your iiusiness 
to confirm the resolutions. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 were confirmed. 

The following ivsolutions were confirmed: — “That the meetings of the 
branch Bureaux be conducted by resolutions." “That tlie members absent 
for two consecutive meetings without a valid excuse be struck off the roll.” 

The paragraph “Visitors** was adopted. 

The puragi-aph “Experimental Work** was next discussed. 

.Mr. Dali — I thiuk that the great difficulty with reference to experiments 
aris<*s from the fact that the results go no farther than the branch luei'tlugs. 
The n'ports, however short, should certainly be sent to the editor of The 
Journal for publi(*at1oii. I think we are losing a lot by working within 
ourselves luther too much. 

The Chairman — I quite agree with the remarks. I thiuk tliey are in full 
sympathy with the clause we are now considering. 

Mr. Goode — The paper deals with the difficulty of caiTying out experimen- 
tal work. Ill order that it might be carried out more satisfactorily I move 
as suggested — “That a levy should be made of 2/G per member, the proceeds 
to be devoted to experimental work.*’ I think that mq):hod would bring in. 
a good round sum. 

Mr. Small (Kadiua)— The Government ought to be far more liberal. A 
much larger amount should be provided by them in regard to experimental 
work. In the United States and Canada they do considerably more than, 
our Government does. 

A Delegate— They have more money. 

Mr. Small— Well, I suppose there is something in that The members of 
our Bureaux are always putting their hands in their pockets. 

Mr. CJoleman— I second the motion. 

The Chairman— I take it that the amount will be handed Into the gene- 
ral fund, 

Mr, Myatt— I think it Is quite sufficient If the members devote their time* 
to the work of the Bureaux. They shouad not be asked to spend any more 
money. 
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Mr. Marshall (Euduiida)— Oiir branch has carried out experiments at a 
<» 08 t of £30, and we have made up the amount by a special levy. I do not 
think the members of o-ur Bureau -would agree to the motion in view of 
what they have already done and are doing. 

Mr. Campbell— I do not think it would be wise to tie the members down 
to a levy as suggested. 

The Chairman— Mr. Marshall has not stated what amount of profit his 
Bureau has received from the experiments they have conducted. 

Mr. Marshall (Eudunda) — We have not received a shilling. 

Mr. G^oode— If a fund could be provided for experimental work It would 
be a grand idea. There is no doubt that more extensive work should be 
carried out, and It could be done so if the members do as I have suggested. 
If the motion is lost I do not think the Government would be prepared to 
sanction any large amount for the can*ying out of experimental work. 

Mr. McColl— Although the motion may be a good one, I think it is ill-timed 
in consequence of the drought. As it is the branches are put to a big expen- 
diture, and it would be unfair to increase any financial liability. I think 
the branches should send in reports of the experiments cjirried out. 

Mr. Campbell — I move as an amendment — “That the experiments carried 
out by the branches be reported to the editbr of The Journal for publica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Symons — I second the amendment. 

The original motion was defeated, and the amendment carried. 

Mr. C-oleman— I move — “That the Government be asked to subscribe pound 
for pound raised by the branches for experimental work, conditionally on the 
outlay on the part of the Government not to exceed £200 per annum.” 

Mr. Matthews— I second the motion. There are branches that are not 
making experiments, amd bninches that are not subscribing freely to their 
funds, and there are members who wish to do so. I still ’submit that we 
ane receiving more than we pay for. 

A Delegate — No. 

Mr. Matthews— You <*an hohl to your opinion, and I will hold to my opinion. 
Our branch is not spending any money, and we do not make any levy. 
(A Delegate— Many branches do.) I would like the Secretaries to stand up 
and say what branches do pay. 

A Delegat€^Iii answer to that gentleman I would like to say that in many 
of the branches thei'e is a general levy to meet the ordinary expenses. 

Mr. \^'^hittaker— Do I understand that the money raised tis suggested by 
Mr. Coleman is to be spent In the districts which vote the money? 

The Chairman — The money will be spent by the Department wherever they 
think fit 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth)— At Brinkworth we carry on a lot of experiments. 
If we get 3 lb. of wheat we give it all to one man. . He is allowed to cultivate 
It for three years, and has to give one-eighth of the product to the branch 
Bureau. The branch charges for the wheat 1/ over the market value, and 
a sinking fund is established. We also subscribe 5/ or 6/ yearly for other 
things. 

The motion was lost. 

The motion urging that experts should visit the branches was carried una- 
nimously. 

The Chairman — We have now endorsed the resolutions carried at the Offi- 
cers* Conference, but we are willing to take in the form of a resolution any 
other matter dealing with the work of the Bureaux. I think it Is desirable 
that the suggestions that have been made sho-uld be condensed into the form 
of resolutions. The spirit of them should be extracted and supplied to the 
different branches as working rules. My suggestion is that the Secretary 
of the Department should condense them — because they have all been en- 
dorsed— and dispatch them to the Bureaux as soon as possible, so that no 
time may be lost 

Mr. Jorgensen— I suggest that they should he printed in The Journal. By 
a show of, hands the members approved of the Chalrman^s suggestion. 

[To be concluded next month.] 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Stockport. September 16. 

Prenent— Messrs, F. Watts (chair), D. G. Stribllng, J. F. Godfree, T. Me- 
^aw, and J. Murray (Hon. Secretary). 

Oiling Harness.— Referring to discussion at previous meeting on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Megaw stated that he had been Informed that a very good mixture 
for oiling the harness could be made of castor olil, mutton fat, beeswax, and 
lamp black Melt the fat and wax together, with just enough lamp black 
to colour it, then stir in suthciont oil to make the mass of the desired con- 
sistency. The harness should be washed before this is applied. 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 


Wlllunfira. September 6. 

Present — Messrs. TJioinas Pengilly (chair), W. J. Blacker, M.P., J. A. 
Hughes, H. Richards, A. Slade, John Alien, W. J. Binney, James Valentine, 
Captain Atkinson, and E. M. Slade. 

Otficers. — Messrs. Thomas Pengilly, A. Slade, and E. M. Slade were elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chiilrman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

(Trass Manures. — On August 28 sevenil members of the branch, in com- 
pany with the Inspector of Fertilisers, visited Mr. Pengilly ’s farm, near 
Aldlnga, to inspect ivsults of exiMeriments in the manuring of grass hinds. 
These experiments are being carried out under the supervision of the Inspec- 
tor of Fertilisers, and so far show la a remarkable degive the benefit derived 
from the apjMlicatlon of fertilisers. Where the manure had been apifiied there 
was from three to five times as much grass, and that of much better 
colour, than ou the nn manured plots. Full report on the plots will appear 
in next month’s lasue of “The Journal of Agriculture.” 

Manuring Wheat (.’rops. — Mr. Binney tabled five samples of wheat from 
fallowed land, all showing good, strong growth. Mr. Valentine tabled a 
sample of Gliiyas wheat grown after peas and manured with 1 cwt. per 
acre Adelaide Chemical Works bone super. The wheat was out in ear and 
over 4 ft. 0 in. high. Other varieties of wheat grown by Mr. Pengilly looked 
very promising. 


Meadows, Aug'ust 18. 

Present— Messrs. J. Catt (chair), T. B. Brooks. O. Usher, T, Usher, O. 
Ellis, W. J. Tucker, J. Usher, and D. D. Murphy (Hon. Secretary). 

Change of Seed.— Mr. Catt initiated a discussion on this subject He 
mentioned that he had been told by a wheatgrower that he had grown 
wheat for 25 years without a change of seed. H4s practice was to screen 
the seed carefully, and throw out all that did not come up to his standard. 
The Hon. Secretary said this selection of the best seed for sowing was an 
Instance of working on the lines of the “survival of the fittest” He also 
etated of the eight varieties of wheat received from the Agricultural Bureau 
this season only two lots had germinated, although they all received the 
same treatment, and w^ere pickl^ in bluestone solution at rate of 1 oz. of 
bluestone to 8 gaJdons of water. [Samples of growth from four of the 
varieties that failed have been submitted by other members to the Depart 
ment— Ed.] 

Oranges Deteriorating.— Mr, G. tJeher stated that 25 years ago he planted 
some orange and lemon trees in his garden. These did well, and the oranges 
bote good fruit up to two years since, when they had a distinct lemon 
flavour. This year the fruits look and taste more like lemons than oranges. 
Members wanted to know whether It was possible for the fruits to have 
become Innoculated from the lemons. 
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Tanunda, Ausrust 15. 

AJrssr. 1*. Trimmer (chair), F. W. Graetz, E. Schrapel, F. W,. 
(.ircK-kc, and II L. H. Helnemaun (Hon. Secretary). 

JS'ative Ilirds. — Dineusslon took place on the destruction of our native birds, 
and a lesohition was (‘airied favouring the more stringent measures being 
eiifon cMl in order to protect our Insectivorous birds. 

Pcacii Aphis. — Several membeiis mentioned that they had been successful 
in dealing Avith peach aphis by means of sticky bandages. They used oil- 
cloth, placing the oiled side against the tree, and applied tar to the outside; 
wluMi tile tar dried a fresh coating was given. This method prevented tha 
inst‘cts from crawling up the trf*e, the bandage being placed below the first 
i>ranches. 


Minlaton, September 6 

Present- Messrs. J. Martin (chair), J. D. Mayer, J. Anderson, W. Harmeiv 
S. N'unstone, K. Correll, W. Martin. J. Bennett, T. Brown, and J. McKenzie 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Woolclassing.— Mr. Oorrell suggcisted that the branch should arrange for 
the formation of a class in woolclassing under the supervision of Mr. G. 
.feffrey. Shuisbury Branch was doing this, and if tliej" took up the matter 
Mr. Jeffrey would be able to help them also. Most members agreed with 
the suggestion, l»ut thought that with small farmeiis only growing two or 
tJiree bales oi wood classing was out of the question, as it would make tO(v 
many small package's. 

Baconcuring.— Mr. Correll tabled a side of bacon cured by himself. It 
was very attractive in appearance, and quite free from excess of salt; it had 
been pickled in brine. 

Wheat Exiierimeiits.— The Hon. Sm*etary reported that the rust-resisting 
wlieats received from ilie Deiwirtirient looked fairly well, but needed more 
rain, lie would ask members to pay a visit to the plots later on. 

Making Farm Life Attractive.- Mr. Vaustone read the following paper 
on ‘-How to Make Farm Life Attractive to our Women and Girls”:— 

This i>aijcr is more or less supploniontairy to the one read by Mr. McKenzie at our 
Lranch a lew months ago. That so imuch Jias been said, and written, on tins srubject, 
proves that farm life under present conditions is not as attractive as could be desired 
lor either sex, and perhaps of the two, the women have in many oases most cause 
of complaint. We are frequently told that farm work, such ajs milking, eburmng, 
and feedjL^ cows, pigs, and calves, is cLrudgery, That in the town the shop and 
factory girls have shortei' hours of labour, and more time for recreation and amusement, 
bo tliat wlien boilod down the whole matter appears to be— that leas work and more 
pleasure is what is wanted. Now, I atm aware that some already have every con- 
venience which any one could reasonably ask for, yet there may be some of us who 
up to Ihe present time have not mven the matter much thought. 1 wish, therefore^ 
just to mention a fcAV things which in my opinion tend to lighten form labomr. 
In the first place it occurs to me that where dairying is oainied on by the women, 
it is much better to have a dry f(hed for milking in, than a muddy yard. Ajso that 
it wiai be much pleasanter for the milkers, as wml as more profitable for the owners, 
if a good feed is provided for each cow, at least once a day. This will save all the 
trouble of bringing the cows in, as they will oiwaya be on hand when feeding time 
cr /nee, and another thing is it will pay to do it. As We have recently had a paper 
setting forth the advantages of using a cTeam sepeurator, I will not further allude to 
it here. A good supply of wholesome water for household purposes should a(lso> 
be provided; where the water is provided^ frequently it is very difficult to obtain 
ii, owing to the pump being out of ordeo^ or some such oeme; the result being more 
work. A stack of firewood cut in suitable lengths, will also be found much better 
than having a few tough old logs simply marking the place where the woodheap ought 
to be. A Metiers or Giffhom stove is also a great advantage, and consaderably 
hgh^ the labour of cooking, and if properly set, will not be found more expen:‘ve* 
lA the end than the old fashiioned oven, s 

Then for the plwwre part. If, as is most frequently the oaee, one or more of 

fittpls aw muswsally inclined, an institunent (piano or 4srfan) in the home 
afford both them and * yourself much enjoyment. Allow them to invite their wmz 
mends occasionally, and there will be evenings spent that will be anticipated amid* 
remembaced with pHeasure. A flower gard«», however small, or failing that a flower* 
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houBCy can be made and need ^no-t cost auiythin^ more tha.n a litUe labomr. and 
the time will be well KiKJiit. Ano>ber I would make is this. A. <4 far as 

possible divide ^ he labour. X^et each one 'have her own duties for which she alone is 
^sponsible, and give each one an interest in the jirofits of her particular work. 
For instance, if one or two have dairy work to do, give them a percentage on all 
butter sold. If this plan is adopted, I “would not give much for tne strippings tliat 
wilil be left in the udders after milldng is over. Then let one have chai-ge of the 
TOultiy, and give her the privilege of raising a certain number each year, or allow 
her my 5 p£*r cent, of the eggs to sell for herseJl. If you do this, you will iind 
her sight keener than that of the moet cunning crow that ever stole an egg. 1 believe 
that ly jiaying a little more attention to such matters as I have mentioned our girls 
would be m<vre contented, and they would have no wish to exchange farm work for 
l uy otiier kind of labour. 


Nantawarraf September 16. 

Prc'sent- Messrs. Jns. Xudiolls (ebair), R. Niehollls, T. Dixon, jr.. G. Belling, 
E. J. Herbert, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, and H. J. Speneer (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress. — Mr. Sleep reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. Some 
discussion look place on Mr. Trengove’s paper on the use of the binder and 
header. ;Mr. II. Nicholls stated that last year he was cutting a 

rusty crop with the binder for hay, but running short of 

string he left a few acres which he stripped. The grain 
seemred by the stripper Avas unmarketable. while the grain 
in the sheaves now is fairly plump, and much superior 

to the stripped Avheat. Members considered that tlie difference 

between the weight of the grain from the bound crop and that from the stripp- 
ed, as given in Mr. Trengove’s paper, viz., 08 Tb. and 58 IT) respectlA'ely, was 
excessive. 

Stock Complaint.— Mr. R. Nicholls reported loss of four young cattle under 
two, years old, and one milking cow, all within two days. The animals were 
apparently in good condition, l)Ut get stiff, the tongue seems swollen, they 
foam at the mouth, the jaws moving as though chewing the cud. On being 
opened a part of the Intestines appeared inflamed, and it Avas suggested that 
death was caused by poisonouis weeds. Jilr. B. J. Heri>ert asked whether 
rabbits poisoned in the ordinary way would retain enough poison in the 
bones or body to affect cattle tliat might eat tliem as they so often do. [The 
cattle, in the K)pinio«D of Mr. Vnilentine, shoAv in a marked manner the symp- 
toms of acute digostiA^e troubles. PoisoiJc-l rabbits, especiallly those dying 
from the effects of phosphorus, are dangerous to stock, and numbers of cattle 
have died after eating the bodies of poisoned rabbits.— Ed. 1 


Eudunda, September 15. 

Present— Messrs. J. von Bertouch (chair), R. Kluske, B. T. Pfltzner,. H. 
Martin, H. Wiel, W. F. Krummel, F. W. Paech, and W. H, Marshall (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Congress.— The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of the 
Annual Congrese, and generally expressed approval of the results of the 
voting on the reeolutions at the officers’ conference. 

Experimental Work.— The Hon. Secretary suggested as a valuable experi- 
ment the cultivation of saltbush and bluebush. If a piece of Government 
land nearer Goyder’s rainfall line could be secured for the purpose he thought 
the branch would do w^l to take up the matter. Members approved of the 
suggestion, and it was decided to approach the Dep^ment on the matter. Mr. 
Kluske reported that the crops manured with fertilisers supplied by the De- 
partment were coming on nicely. Up to the present the Thomas’ phosphats 
was not so forward as the other, the mineral super, being the best so far. 

Sale of Eggs by Weight— Mr. WeU tabled sample of eggs sent in for sale. 
The eggs were unusually small, and irregular in size, and afforded a splendid 
object lesson in favour of eggs being sold by weight instead of by number. 
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Bute, August 19. 

Present — Messrs. J. H. Bridesou (chair), J. H. Barnes. A. Schroeter, H* 
Schroeter, E. Ebsary, li. Commons, W. H. Hamdorf, S. Trengrove, M. Ste- 
vens, and W. H. Sharman, 

Takeall and Fallowing.— Mr. Brideson asked whether they were more 
likely to get takeall where the stubble was ploughed in than where it was 
burnt off before ploughing. Mr. Ebsary thought takeall more prevalent 
where stubble was ploughed under; his experience also showed that it wsm 
more prevalent on land fallowed diy than on winter fallow. A long discus- 
sion took place on different ways of working the fallow. [Was there nothing 
worth reporting for the information of members of other branches? — Ed.] 


Holder, August 23. 

Present — Messrs. J. Rowe (chair), W. J. Green, J, Jones, H. Vaughan, F. 
Starr, E. Jaeschke, S. Pickering, W. J. Wood, F. Rogers, J. Rossiter, C. H. 
Perry, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary), S. McIntosh, and two visitors. 

Grading and Packing Fruit. — Mr. S. McIntosh, Inspector of Village Settle- 
ments, gave an interesting account of the Dried Fruit Trusts of Benmark and 
Mildura. He explained the different grades adopted, the processes of drying, 
and the requirements of the different sections. The necessity for uniformity and 
regularity in grading and packing was referred to, and he urged the establish- 
ment of a proper uiiiou to do this work. A long discussion took place, and 
it was resolved that the Hon. Sccrebirj’^ obtain all the information possible, 
and then call a meeting of those Interested to consider the question of form- 
ing a union. 


Brinkworth, August 15. 


Present— Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair), J. F. Everett, A. W. Morrison, J. 
Cross, W. H. Shepherd, A. Jericho, J. Stott (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing. — The Chairman furnished following estimate of 
cost of working a l,0(X>-acre farm, and the income from same;— 


CX)S1\ 

Kent. 2/6 per acre £125 0 0 

KateR and Taxes 5 0 0 

Wages, two men, £75 each . . 150 0 0 

Manure, 12 tons 60 0 0 

Hay for Horsefeed, ^ tone .. 75 0 0 

10 per cent, depreciation on 
£600, value Implement b, 

Hjorse Stock, &c ^00 

Blacksmith Repiairs 10 0 0 

Saddle and Hamese Maker .. 10 0 0 

300 Bushels Seed at 2/6 ... . 37 10 0 


£532 10 0 


INCJOME. 

12 Bushels per acre of 300 acres, 


8,600 bushels £450 0 0 

Profits 150 Sheep 30 0 0 

Profits from Cows 25 0 0 

Profits from Fowls 15 0 0 


£520 0 0 


Tlie above is a fair estimate of expenses incurred on a farm of the kand thiut can 
be got at the rental, and the returns a fair avera^ for that class of land. 
figures prove that wneatgrowing will not pay at 2/o per buflbel, and this has been 
abundantly demonstrated where persona have been renting the land. Hence the 
reason for farmers’ sons driftinK awnay to the ca^ and other spheires of employ- 
ment, as the family have to hve out of tjac wages which shouM properly have 
^ne to the sons for services rendered. Of course wh<^4a farmer own« the land 
he makes a decent living, but that is aB. A differenoe icrf 1/ wr bushel for the 
wheat would make all the difference between profit aind Idas. I would also draw 
attantion to the faet that the two meet's wages really dnckiides the employer, who 
has to keep hie family, if young, out of dt; two men are anile to work a farm 
^the size mentioned, with the aid of an extra man lor. three wefsks' winniowing 
The value of the hay is quoted in acoordanoe with the value of wheat, a B2^bnshel 
orolb bmg equal to a ton crop of hay. H the income tbd whole area is sihostn 
es'owaped. No Allowance is made for oornhueha, Which would add another 
to the ooat. * 
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Johnsburg*, August 16. 

Present— Messrs. T. Potter (chair), P. W. Hombsch, J. R. Masters, L. Oliai 
mers, M. L. Reid, J. Luckraft, P. Caughlan, W. McRitchie, W. Buchanan^ and 
T. Johnson (Hon. Secretary). 

Improvemnt of Live Stock. — Mr. Chalmers said it was very desirable that 
improved strains of pigs and poultry should be introduced to this district. 
He suggested that the delegates to the Annual Congress should be authorized 
to inspect such animals at Roseworthy and elsewhere, and enquire as to 
prices, &c. The delegates agreed to make enquiries on behalf of the 
members. 

Storing Wheaten Chaff.— The Chairman read the following paper on this 
subject: — 

In our dry district, where hay is rarely grown to any extent, ooc-kv chaff is what 
we have to dei)end ui>on, mixed with grain, or meal, as our chief foddier. Theire- 
lore it behoves us as f aimers to keep it in as good condition as possible by curti:^ 
it in early from the field before it is darned by tlie weather, and hou<^ng it in 
the best possible way. I'he ordinary way is to heap it in a yard handy for use, 
and cover il with straw. To this pi'actice there are many objections; it is waste- 
ful, and the chaff gels fouled and stale. When we consader its value and the dia- 
tance it lias been carted to this district in times of scarcity-— in some cases more 
than a hundred miles — we as farmers should make better prmfirtion for its storage. 
It being of a bulky nature it requires a large space with plenty of room for w^on 
to urdoad readily. A very good endosure can lie made for the purpose on any farm 
at little exfiense or labour in the following manner:— Put in a double row 
of posts 2 ft. 6 in. apart and 8 ft. high, with seven wires, each 1 ft. apart, 
to form an oblong enclosure, not more than six yards wide in the clear^ but ot 
any length desired. Straw firmly ti’odden in between tlie rows of post and wires 
makes a good ivall 8 ft. high. C)ne end should lie left open for wagon to baek 
in to unload ami close at the finish; a small door for taking out chaff as required 
is needful. AVhen carting in chaff tread down firmly as }ou proceed. When walls 
are full roo-f up as in building any other stack, treading well to the finish. Cover 
with straw 18 in. thick and secure it froan blowing away, and your chaff is safe 
for a long time. I have an enclosure 6 yds. by 16 yds. an clear biult in this way; 
at has been in use two years, filled twice, and it answers tlie purpose splendidly. 
It IS built on one side of my horse yard, and gives good slielter. Similar enclosures 
could be erected in iwuldocks far away from the homestead for convefnience of 
carting in chaff and feeding stock, and would act as a breakmnd ft>r them; by 
thatching it could be kept for years of scarcity. If stored early in this way it retains 
its fragrance and stock relish it. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Members spoke very favourably of Mr. 
Potter’s method of saving cocky chaff; most of them had already noticed the 
chaff stack, and had decided to follow Mr. Potter’s example in the future. 


Colton, September 6« 

Present — Messrs. W. J. Packer (chair). E. H. Whitehead, W. A. Barnes, H. 
A. Kleeman, and R. Hull (Hon. Secretai-j^). 

Lice on Horses.— Mr. Barnes asked for cure for this complaint. Tobacco 
water and sheep dip were recommended. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Packer read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect: — ' 

The question of rabbit dcetruction is of the utaioet importance to farmers on the 
West Cooet, and while they all recognised that they could not be comtiletely exter- 
minated there was no doubt mudh. more could be done to lessen the damages than 
has been done. Unfortunately for the fainmers, the rabbits wwe allowed to breed 
practically untroubled in the large jiaatoral areas north of the district, ^ The holders 
of these blocks say that it will not pay to destroy the rabbits, but as in other dis- 
tricts paatoraliste are compelled to attend to this work, steps should be taken by 
the authonties to enforce the law here. The rabbits breed amd increase rapidly in 
these areas, land when the grass begins to dry up and feed gets scarce they migrate 
to the coast, devouring all green stuff they can find. This usually occurs about No- 
vember, but last year they swarmed down on the crops about October, and did as 
mniQh oam^ as a plague of locusts. His suggestions for dealing with the trouble 
w«re--(l) The local council to levy a rate for vermin destruction), and spend tHa 
money in syatemotio efforts to uleal with the peat; (2) That the council buy and 
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mix poisons that have proved effective in the destruction of rabbits; (3) Tbat two 
uoriniol^'iit men be emiiloveil to take (hatrge (»f Uie work, and an automatic poison 
distributoi' be I'jt.eiired fiwi Sydney or elHewhere; (4) That during October these 
men tMinMiience the di'«tnbution of poiR>ned b.nta on the outer boundary of the 
eoiincj] uiuler -ueh ( omlitiuns as may be (considered best, and that the men grad'uailly 
work Jii to\>ards the settled areas as the i ah bits come in, finally finishing up about 
August 'Fills would give much l>etter results than if they waited until the- rabbits 
The lanmng lands. Hi was aware many would my they wel^e taxed iiuite 
timuirh alu-HKly, but the> niusi remember they would receive a direct beneifit tmm 
Midi a ta.v. Tlie pro) or carrying out of a sdieine -ucli as that suggested would 
vdifwe tlie faiMuer of mudi of the Irouhle and expense of dealing with the (migra- 
tory rabbits. One farmer told him that it cost him £25 a year to deal with the 
1 . dibits, and still his bind was not clear. ( dliers were in thie same iioisition, and 
weri* likeh* to be until some effective iniMiis were adopted of dealing with th'e 
r.diliits on' (he outside .ireas. In his own ca.^ tlioy had done practically iitothmg but 
{<ih raiilwt.H for \weks at a time, and this after those breeding oh the land had 
men liiinncd down previously that it had been (lifhcuU to find one on the 
jiiiice. He wa^ sure it would [lay them better to contribute in the w'ay suggested, 
and save expense and time, wdiRui should he devoted to preparing the ground fot 
the next oiofi. Iliere was anotlier iioint worth eoiiFOdeniig, and that the pre- 
\ji1c*r'f(‘ of wild dogs, whmh were a source of considerable loss and expense to both 
farmeis and snuatters. In Iiis oidnion one cause of ibe gimt 'increa'^ of dogs 
\va*i tlie tirevalem^e of rabbits. The Hints had no difiiculty whatever in finding 
sufficient food for as manv as six pups in a litter. If their food was n,ot so plentiful 
lei^ev pups would come to maturity. 

Mr. Barnes thought it would be profitable to him to contribute £25 per 
annum if he could secure thereby the destruction of the rabbits on his land. 
The Hon. Secretary was sure IHr. Barnes could not do the work himself for 
the sum stated. The (piestion of rabbit destruction was a difficult one to 
deal Mdth, but thf're was no doulit that united and systematic action as sug- 
gest'd by Mr. I bicker would do a lot of good. 


Scales Bay, Ausrust 30. 

ITeseiif — Messrs. ,1. J. KoIkwIs (chalrh A. Plush, A. Xewbold, W. J. Thomas, 
D. P. Tliomas (Hon. Secretary), and four visitors. 

Wife-Netting Fences. — Members reported (hat (hey Ii.'id notlcc'd in this 
district that wliih* in some places the iiefting had rusted right through, where 
put in the ground, in otlier part.s on the stmie line of fence It was in better 
condition below ground than abov('. Tarring the netting Ind’ore erection 
was advocat(^d: the average lift* of wire indtlng on the coast districts was 
stat(‘d to b(* ojily about 10 years. Members stat(*d that as a nik* the netting 
sold now was not ecpial in (piality to that formerly obtained, and attributed 
the dejiifciatioii to competition in the trade. They strongly advocated closer 
examination as to weight and condition before purchasing. 


Meadows, September 15. 

Pn\s(»nt— ^Messrs. W. Pearson (chair), O. TTsher, J. Catt, T. B. Brooks, A.^ 
Stevens, and I). D. Murphy (Hon. Secretary). ^ 

Fruitgrowing.— Dlscnsgion on this subject took place. It was generally 
agret'd that the district was too cold for the profitable cuH’llvatlon of the 
onijige. The renovation of old fruit trees was discussed. Heading back the 
top, and talcing out a trench round the tree and pruning the large roots, 
Including the tapremt where possible, was stated to be very (Successful. 

]\fangolds.— Mr. Pearson stated that from one row of mammoth yellow 
mangold lie got as much weight of roots as from six rows of equal length 
of tongiied. The latter variety seemed to have become crossed with beets, 
WhcMii feeding to cdws in winter it was advisable to give dry feed with man- 
golds. Mr, Stevens had given chaffed i^eastraw with mangolds, ytr. Bill# 
stated that hb feeds his breeding sows on mangodds, and rarely uses pol- 
lard. ' 
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Elbow Hill, Ausrust 15. 

l^resent—Messrs. S. IMke (chair), .T. Ward, y\\ Spence, J. Harvey, J. Wake, 
<ir. Dunn (Hon. Se(*ivtary), and seven visitors. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that nine meetings 
had l>een htdd durinj^ lht» year, with an average attendance of seven inem- 
l)erM. He regretted the n)end)ers were not more regular in their altendanc*^: it 
was iiot much to expect them to give one evening a month to an organisation 
from which tliey derived so much l>enetit. The sysPun adoptenl of drawing 
for names of memhers to read p!ij)ers had proved successful. Eiglit i)ractieal 
papers had hoeii I'ead and fiiscnssid, and 1 h‘ was ])leased to say thiU in no 
case had the meiidier to whom had fallen tin* lot of pr(‘iairing a paper shirked 
his duty. Visitors have averaged four each meeting. During the year the 
branch liad jnircha.sed a .hasiy bnll. jiml those who wmit in for dairying 
slionld be l>enoj1ted i>y this action. Mr. T. J. Hrooks was elected Dljairinan, and 
Mr. Dunn was ref lected Hon. Secretary. Thn^t* names W(*re ivmoN(*d from 
the roll of iu(Mid)(‘rs. .and otlaa's nominated in their jdaces. 

rrolitahle F.arming. -Mr. Wake read a paj>er on “Do Wt* (biltivaie Land 
at a Ih(»tUV** whit'll was well distaissed. Harrowing the land after fallowing 
was not favoured by .se\eral members. who preferred to leave the ground nmgh 
until the weeds start and then liarrow. Tliose who have fallowed new hind 
r(‘poi*ted that th(\v got double (lie laaiji as eoinparod with the same class of 
soil not fallowed. 


Wilmlngrton, September 15. 

Dre.sent- Me.ssr.s. M*. Slee (chain, .1. McLeod, M. Blschoff. T. L. Sullivan. J. 
Lauterhach. .1. L. llroadbent, .1. Schupi>an, A. Maslln, F. Raner. R. H. S. Payne 
(Hon. Secretaiy), and one visitor. 

Iron Posts for Fencing.- .Minutes of previous meiding gave rise for further 
discussion on this suhjei’t. Mr. His<‘liofl’ stated tliat he had a machine 
tliat jiunclied tlie holes for the wires very cheaply. In reply to (luestion, Mr. 
SU*e staled that after using iron po.sts he would not now use wooden one.s: 
the iron tio.sts in his locality were cheaper, and more durable, and were not 
affect (‘d by lire. 

Destruction of Locusts.- The question of combatting the locusts with ar- 
senical poisons was dis<‘u.ssed, imt members were not in possession of informa- 
tion as to quantity of poison to use, and the best inetbod of distribution, to dis- 
<'uss the matter fully. 

('ongress.--:Mr. Maslin reporte<l on proceedings of Annual Congress, and com- 
mented favourably on tbe orderly character of (he m(*eting.s. He also tabled 
printed <‘opies of the papers read at the tXmgress. and the lion. Secretary sug- 
gested that insteaibof these jiapers being relegated to tbe past, they should be 
taken up and (*riti<-isi>d at the ordinary meetings of the branch. Members 
considered the suggestion a <*apital one, and it was adopted, a programme for 
the next seven imvtings being drawn* up, a different member undertaking to 
initiate the discussion on en<*h paper. 

Beekeeping,— 3lr. Pu’oadbent read a paper on this subject to the following 
‘effect: — 

Beos should he kept nwvre generally, 'becati<«e thej are profitable; no braiidi of rural 
indnsixy can show so large a percentage of return on the labour and capital involved. 
As a >oung fellowt on a farm I kept bees ‘and earned 'my pocket-money from fhnn. 
IMy jbees wore, in fact, a very profitable source of inoorae. Heekeeping, as a emdty, 
was not arb^oented,, thtcugli soni? make it pay, hut it should lx* caiTie<l on in voniunc- 
lion with fnrmina, gardening, and similar omrpatsonE. EH’en (he mei chant or pxn- 
leesional man or labourer can, by me<ina of beee. provide a luxury for Ins table, and 
jmdiaps add txy hi*’ inv^rme. A A tno-'i:' of ' them knen, the bees in evovN Invi nero 
eith^ queers, worker.^, or drones. The 'queen is tbe mother of the iiiye, and. after 
mating, ho* the power of contndlmg the sex of her progeny; (hat is, she i-an, at wiB, 
lay eggs that will produce either female o-r divme bees, ’fhe workern are imperfect 
females, and the eggs which moduce them will, under «T:>ecial treatment, px'oduce per- 
fect iemales or queens. Ihe queen never leaves the Inve .except to mate with a 
<drone when a few days old. and w'ben she leaves with the bees at swarming, the 
aojperfect females or W'orkera gather the honey, clean the hive, feed the young bees. 
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tprovide for the queen, and defend the home, as many of us know to our co«t. Of 
the drones perhaps the less said the better: in the hive they are necessary, but they 
exist in other places. Some, in fact, may be found in the Bureaux. The wax is an 
animal secretion in the bee, and, as it is estimated that a bee will consume 20 lb. to 
jPO ft), of honey in making 1 lb. of wax, it is of the utmost iimiportance that all good 
pieces of comb should be utilized by the beekeeper. The day has long gone by when 
bees were kept in any old boxes or even hollow logs. With the bar-frame hive of tlie 
present day the beeKceper can utilize the bees^ services to the best advantage, regu- 
late swarming, and also inspect them at work when desired. Ample room s’hionld be 
jn-ovideiil in the hives: -all hiivee should be double-storied. The bees naturally store 
the best honey near the toi), and, in the gathering season the pur© article, unimixed 
w'-ith bee-bread, will be stored in the upper hive. These upper stories shlouJd not be 
put on, however, until the fruit blossoms become plentiful. Early in spring they* are 
of no u.se; in fact, many people fail with theiir bees towing to giving them too much 
space in the cold weather, the consequence being that, owing to the loss of heat dur- 
ing the brooding season, there is much mortality, and the colony becomes weak; in 
a poor season htarvation may result from this mistake. Whem the. bee® commence 
storing honey in the upper box they should be carefully watched and the frames 
reniioved when full, new frames being put in to keep the l^s bu-sy. The 
great secret of succeed in beekeeping is to keep the colonies strong, and 
this leads up the nueation of ewanning. In early sjiring numb^ of 
bees arc reared until the hiv© is crowded with workers, then the drones, 
and la ft of all, the queen cells are built. During this breeding seia- 
s<>n I always cut away a lot of drone comb— which is lar^r in the -cell than the 
worker comb — in order to avO-id having too many of these loafers in the hive when 
tlie queen cells are capiied over. Some fine day the old queen and jxart of the bees 
leave for a new home. The hive is left full of brood, which is hourly hatching, and 
Koon bees are as numerous as ever. A young queen hatches about eight days after 
the old one leaves, and if permitted will kill all other embrj^o queens. If the bees 
wish to pwarm again they prex'ent her doing this, and then a second and third, pr- 
har*e more swarms come out, led by young queens. There are many evils attending 
natural swarming. In many oases colonies become weak; in others swarms go away 
altogether. In frame hives swarming can be controlled to the wish of the 
When drones appear colonies may be safely divided. Choose a time when honey 
is abundant in the surroundnng district, and also when the nights ar© warm. ''Do make 
a swarm get a hive the same size and pattern -as your others. From four strong 
hives take two frames from each, containing eggs and drone brood, and place them 
111 the new hive. Replace these with empty frames. Then move a hive which you 
have not hitherto disbimbed a few yards to a new place, and place the new hive where 
that one sl/ood. If this is done at midday some nne day the bees which are absent 
gathering honey will come back loaded to their old place, and find it strange, but as 
U contajns stores, young bees hatching, and eggs they will at once rear a queen, and 
tniia t(frm a new oo-lony, I never made a swarm or allowed sw'arming unless my 
colony was exceedingly strong, and frequently prevented swarming bj'' cutting awav all 
drone ana queen cells. The bees soon tire of the intention of swarming, especially if 
plenty oj room is given and t'h© hive kept sweet. 

Cabbage Seed. — Mr. Schiippan asked for Information as to best way to save 
good cabbage seed. Members would be glad of information on this point. 


Naracoortef Auffust 16. 

Present — Messrs. S. Schinckel (chair), J. Wynes, J. G. Foster, G. Wardle, 
H. Buck, W. McKay, J. B. Bennett, F. Welcome, A. Caldwell, E. R. Peake, 
W. A. Terry (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. — Discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr. Buck. Mr. Forster commented favourably on Howard’s and 
Hornsby’s ploughs; it was scarcely correct to describe double-furrow ploughs 
as comparatively new' when they had been in use for over 30 years. Mr. Ben- 
nett considered that the work of a plough depended mostly on the man using 
It, What was a good plough to one man was a bad plough to another. No 
hard and fast rules for ploughing could be laid down, as everything depended 
on tlie soil. Different kinds of ploughs were required for different soils. 
The Chairman agreed with Mr, Bennett. The Hornsby plough was very 
good for most’ soils, but was useless on sticky soil. Mr. Buck said he referred 
in his paper more to ploughs for these sticky soils; the stump-jump prin- 
ciple on all liloughs would he an advantage. 

Utllkatlon of Land.-— Mr. Poster read a paper dealing with the best way 
ito divide up the Naracoorte Estate, which has been purchased by the Go- 
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vornmeiit for oloser settlement purposes. There were several different classes 
of soil, and these required to be dealt with differently. The cut grass and 
grey soil plain land was only suitable for grazing, and would carry one sheep 
to two acres, and should l)e out up into 5t)0-acre blocks, with some of the 
higher lauds on which fodder for dairy cows could be grown. The plain land 
with black soil and marl or gravel mixed with clay bottom has outcrops of 
stone, and if cultivated stump-jump Implements must be used. It will give 
fair crops of Algerian oats, but must be manured for wheat It is, however, 
better suited for dairying, and should be cut up into blocks to include some 
of the higher land. The chocolats* and black soils re(iuire little remark; they 
will not, however, produce more than three goo<l crops of wheat, as the land 
soon gets very dirt>\ There was also red soil, with limestone bottom, suit- 
^ ^ cereals, fruit trees, and vines, and some sandy patches with ferns, 

which could be profitably cleared by means of pigs, and utilized for wattles 
or for fodder crops. Discussion took place on “wheat sickness^ of the black 
and chocolate soils. Rotation of crops and use of manures were suggested 


Yankalllla, September 5. 

Present -Messrs. E. C. Kelly (chair), G. Newbold, J. Tonkin, H. J. J>eniiiss, 
R. Lovelock, Dr. Mciklc, Messrs. H. J. Loverington, J. Crawford, G. II. Mac- 
Millan (lion. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Feeding Stock. — IMr. J. Crawford read the following paper on Grazing and 
Feeding of Stock: — 

Thei‘e was philosophy in the lament of the old lady sitting on a steamer's deck. 
* Water, water evep^wliere, but not a drop to dnnk.’^ Man or beast, with impaiied 
digestion, may die in the midst of food. I have «!een animals, sleek and fat, anuidendy 
pine and die, though running in abundance of feed of a kind. These instances were 
in the region of drought, where dry food alone existed. On Ihia same food stock 
brought tix>m where rain had fallen throve. 'J'he .same iniluenee la at w"ork here. 
While tlie native grasbea flounji^hed auch a thing was uriknown. By oontinuous stock- 
(oven without cultivation) the land loses Uie beat of its native fxastui'es, and in 
their stead inferior greases and weeds gradually asuume posMessdon of tho «oil. When 
first country is stored for a certain period-longer or shorter, according to the 
luiiuro ot the land and rainfall — '{jaaturea improve o^ving t>o the firming of the sur- 
face. Nutrition is not nicreased, but the carrjnng capacity is, without doubt, im- 
proved. When that stage is reached there is no standing stall. h>ery bushel of 
grain, e\'ery pound of beef itnd mutton, every ounce of dairy produce, removes con- 
stituent'* from the soil, whadh, if not replaced, will ultimately impoverish the soil to 
such an extent that le.ss produce and of inferior quality will be raised. This retrogres- 
sion IS swift and short on inferior country; it is slow’er, but as certain with fertile 
80 «ls The lesson Has been taught more emp'hatically in relation to oereal produc- 
tions, but it is none the less true with respect to grazing. On new country stock 
thrives almost equally well on dr>' as on green feed. In this district now. as soKjn 
as herbage and gra«3 become dry, they are of little value as fodders: only the seeds 
licked up from the ground contain nutriment, the bulk is useless. With our soil and 
rainfall 1 maintain it wiU pay to destroy these useless cumberers of the ground (where 
the land is arable) and plant good pasture grasses; grasses that atock will eat from 
root to head. A twenty-bushel crop is supposed to equal twio tons hay. Reap the half, 
feed the grain to stock, and destroy the straw; convert the other half into hay. In 
the former 'calse you have 1,200 lb., in t'he latter 4,480 lb. of food. Allowing for the 
str.?ng»h of the former you can still feed three times the number on the latter. Grow 
grasses that stock will eat an bulk, and the carrying oapaoity of the country will be 
doubled or trebled. Had stocking been intelligmtty conducted from the start and 
intelligently continued, tlie pastures would not now be so inferior «us thy are. Tlaikie 
two pieces of country equal in airea and carrying caq^^ty. The occupier of one block 
will cairv double the stiock his neighbour has, and still be lighter stooked. The fonner 
has bis land divided intellkenUy, is contintmly moving his beasts from paddock to 
paddock— exiierienoe and observations have taught him when. I'he latter does not 
jifedicially divide, brings little observation, little experience to bear; allows animal 
instinct, instead of human intelligence, to bear e^vay. The former will usually have 
a credit at his bank; the latter qaually a debit in his merchant’s books. A week’s 
siiell at the right time will often ^ble the carrying capacity of s. paddock for months 
Six months’ spell at the wrong time does no good. In bush country spelling or Iwht 
stocking can be done at any time of the year after a fall of rain. With grass country 
the most im4.K3irtant time is just when grasses are running to .seed. No grass r>add^ 
shonld be stocked at this period so h^vfly as to prevent seeds maturing. In years 
gone by cows would give profitable returns for nine months out of twelve. Now on 
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th« Siiirie land, on account of deterioral ion of jiasture, the same beasti? will only be 
profifjable three inonthfi and unprofitable for nane. To dairy profitably, cows must 
now be n>ore or le«« artificially fed nine mOnthe out of twelve. Where, by reasoa of 
irrijcration, jrHvn crope cun be grown, dairying can be most profitably undertaken. 
T iifcso ca*?es are few, and we ai‘e therefore compelled to fall back on purchased food#. 
If you v'jsh to feed lor beef use grain, oats, or wheat, crushed and imxed wdth chaff; 
if foi nulli. cojjra and bran alternately, each and both mixed with cliaff. ’Will it 
pay ? 'V et* and no. Much depends uiJion the fiCTson directing, muieh upon the cattle 
ftd. it a con.inon fallacy that a h!aixl*workang persevering man will ultimately auc- 
eccd. Brain powder and cxpeit knowledge must direct woi'k and perseverance, or th^ 
will not acliieve Hiiccess. One AVili succeed wheie anothei’ will fail, both equally bard- 
ucrkinif and pei'severing. Again, ^ome cows you may feed till the crack of doom, and 
lo-se by them day by day; others you will make a x>i‘nfit out of year in and y€ar wit. 
ii y( u arc feeding for beef select for bc‘ef; if for milk choose milk-tuoduciiig anh 
ina’lf*: .-uch beasts it is almost impossible to overfieed, and it is unprofitable to be spar- 
iiiU m tl.eir fodder, if you let .v’Onr beasts become living pictures of Bharoali’s lean 
kino, the Jo^^s lesuJting will be no dream, but a stern and costly reality. 


Swan Reach, September 20. 

Prosont - :\rossrs. F. F. Brecht (chair), F. W. Hecker, 1). Rowe, E. Micke. A. 
(i. Zadow, P. A. Hasse, L. Fidge, R. J. Harris (Uon. Secretary), and three 
visilors. 

Improveniciit by Selection. Mr. Hecker initiated a discussion on improve- 
ment of seed by selection. With w^heat it was particularly Important that the 
fanner should at harvest time select the best heads in the crop, and sow these 
separately to provide seedwlieat. Unless the seed was carefully selected the 
best kinds will, in a few years, go back to tlie original stock. He had noticed 
the same with potatoes; if they are planted year after year without any at- 
tempt to select the best, both quality and yield soon depreciate. Mr. Brecht 
agreed that considerable improvement could be effected by saving only the 
best heads for seeds. It was also decidedly beneficial to secure a change 
of seed occasionally, especially if obtained from a cooler district. 


Balaklava, September 6. 

Present — Messrs. A, ^lanlev (chair), P. Anderson, A. W. Robinson. W. 
Tiller, G. C. Neville, T. A. Thomas, J. Vivian, W. Baker, and E. M. Sage (Hon 
Secretary). 

Harvester v. Stripper.— Mr. Neville initiated a discussion on this subject. 
A farmer cropping 300 acres with a yield of IKK) bags of wheat will find two 
strippers and one winnower snlficienl to harvest tiie crop. Now he is ad- 
vised to use the complete harvester, and put his strippers and winnower 
away to rust. It will take two harvesters to deal with 300 acres of crop; the 
first outlay for the new system will therefore amount to nearly £200. Allow- 
ing 5 per cent, interest and 7 per cent, for depreciation, we have £24 per an- 
num on these two items. This, with Id. per bag for dumping and sowing up 
bags, makes the cost 7d. per bag. Cleaning and bagging after the stripper 
can be done at 5d. per bag. Then there is the loss of weight when the har- 
vester is used, as the crop must be quite ripe, and as the bags of wheat must 
be left in the snn for some time before they can be got under cover or sold, 
there is considerable loss fx’om drying, equal, In hip opinion, to 2 tT>. to 4 lb. 
per bag. This loss was avoided where the wheat was left in heaps after 
stripping and sold, as was often the case, almost As fast as It was cleaned. 
The saving of the chaff was another Important Item. With the harvesters 
the lightest and best of the chaff Is blown away, what remains being mostly 
backbone and straw. Even this is dumped In small heaps, and unless gather- 
ed quickly is blown about or spoiled by rain. With the stripper If the wheat 
heaps ai'e made, of fair size the chaff is easily kept together, and if covered 
wdth a few loads of straw will be safe and available for winter feed for 
stock. A fanner with 800 or more bags of this chaff has no need to fear that 
Ixis stock will sMrve in a dry year. He considered that the chaff he saved 
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was worth £20 a year to him. Mr. Uobinsoii used three dHinp-weather strip- 
pers and a liarvester last season. lie found that with six horses worked in 
two teams of three eaeh the latter inacliine turned out 40 to 50 bags of grain 
I)er day. The harvester eould be uised when the ero]) was too damp and 
tough for even the damp-weather stripper. lie harvested 000 bags of grain 
with the harvester, and saved £22 10/ in eost of eleaniiig. The machine has 
not cost a penny for repairs, and was apparently as good as new. . He had 
harvested 2(M) bags of grain before he started stripping. Mr. Tiller thought 
the harvester was the coming machine. It was a labour-saving machihe, and 
he did not like hard work on a hot day. nor did he lik«* to see his men doing 
it. The only fault he <-ould lind with It was in the loss of the chaff. Mr. 
Anderson agreed that the loss of chaff was a serious matter. A neighbour 
who used the harvester told him that it made the fields very dirty, as It 
scattered the light, secnls about. While on large farms he believed the har- 
vester would come into general use, he did not intend to discard his stripper. 
Mr. Vivian considered that his stack of cocky <*haff paid for the whole cost 
of stripping. Members generally agr<»ed that the question of saving the 
cocky chaff was a great consideration to the farmcu’. 

Oats for nay.—Owiiig to a printer’s error Mr. Ham’s remarks at previous 
meeting (page 15u. S(*i)teinber issue) were mutilated. In referring to Cape 
oats for h;iy, he stated that lie found they made good hay if (*iit early, but 
he pivferrcd to strip the oats ami feed tln‘ grain with wheateii hav ov cocky 
chaff. 


Klnffston, September 6. 

rrcsent— Messrs. W. W. Plmdies (chain. T. Uednian, .7. Cooper, G. .T. Mc- 
Bain. 1^ W. Barnett, G. Bird. B. F. Clark. T. A. M(*Culloch, U. Fra.ser, K. 
M. Flint, F. 8. Wight (Hon. Sewetary), and three visitors. 

.Membership,— It was dccid(*d that when filling vacancies In the mem- 
bcM'shlp roll, nominations sliouhl be made at one meeting and confirmation or 
ball(»t, when more than the retpiired number are nominated, take place at 
the following meeting. 

Ha.vinaking.'~Mr. ^IcCullocU read a pa]>er on this subject, to the following 
► effe«*t: — 

His experience in the growing of hay extended over a perioil of 30 yeais. In deal- 
ing fid'st' with the preparation of the land fmv cropping, the .-oil and climatic condi- 
tion wiW. to a large extent, govern orciations. Fn-st there wits the rtaiidv sod vyith 
a hungry while sand beneyith; to cultivate this deeply is injunoiis. ThiTe or four 
inches is as deep as it is safe Co turn this up. Tlie same dpplw^w to the rich black 
soi’ ‘ovcTiying white pipeclay. 'I'he lieavy soils, with gooil yellow oi* red siihsoil. ,-hould 
rccetv-f deofKT cultivation. 'I'he land should be cleared tuvd well iilouglied -not left 
standing on edge. In this Icnality the land sliould he sown dry: if wet the hoi\ses 
trample the ground too *niuch. Finisli seeding operations by the end of IMay if pos- 
sible. For first-class liay he prefen'od a mi'ctme of white Tiiscaai wheat and Algenan 
oatH. Vvhite l^inuis and Purple Sti’aw were also good for liay. The latter being tine 
in the straw and with large heads had a tendency to bend over unless supported by 
strong-growing (^ats. He thought t7it*t generally New Jiealand emts produced the 
heaviest crop, but stock seem to prefer the Algerian. If the surface of the soil be- 
couie hal'd and oalveil iiin tlie hianws over it when the plant is 4 in. or 5 in. high. 
Thus shoidd be done while the soil is fairly dry’. TloUing serves two purpiwies; it 
breaks? the eloiis and firmiJ the soil round the plants, and also levels the gr*o<und. Cut 
the crop while on the green side, and stook immediately after the binder or mower. 
If in sheaves do not pack the stooks too much, or mould may do some damage. 
The sheaves should be placed so that the wind can penetrate. Stacking should not ne 
commfijc>ed for at least 10 davs; if the hay is put into stack too soon considerable 
injury is likelv to result. When stacking add a little salt; about 15 lb. to 20 tb. of 
salt %vill not nave much effect. He generallv sowed one bushel of wheat or two. 
buAht’ls of oats if sowing edther* alone. In this looaliity much of the land will grow 
only two or three fair crops of wheat, but oats will do well afterwards. Wheat after 
oats does not seem to do well. His experience with the use of phosphates w^as limited • 
he had applied it as a top-dressing during August, and harrowed it in. but coula 
SCO no result. 
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Morffan* September 13. 

Present— Messrs. R. Wiiidebank (ohalr), A. F. Heinrich, H. Wohllng, and W. 
G. Plummer (Hon. Secretary). 

Feeding Horses. — Mr. Wohling found that salt mixed with straw or cocky 
chaff not only improved it, but made it more palatable to horses. His horses 
eat every bit of straw or chaff treated in this way. Most farmers were aware 
of the evil results from feeding horses on hay that had grown very coarse and 
strong; he found, however that if this hay or chaff is thoroughly steamed no 
harm will result from its use. 

Marketing Honey. — Mr. Plummer thought beekeepers were not making as 
much money as they might out of their honey. Most apiarists put up the honey 
in 00 lb. tins, which were too large for the ordinary consumers. If it were put 
up in 2 lb., 7 It)., and 14 IT), tins ho believed there would be a much larger sale 
for it, and prices would be better. As it is the honey is sent to Adelaide in 
large tins and bought up by dealers, who put it up in smaller packages; then 
it is sent back to the country districts for sale. Honey has been sold in 
Adelaide in 00 lb. tins at 2d. per lb., and then sent back to the local store- 
keeper in 2 Ib. tins, for which he charges 8d. to lOd. 


Stansbury, September 6. 

Present— Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, C. Faulkner, J. Sherriff, 
G. Jones, G. Brundell, J. Antonio, and P. Cornish (Hon. Secretary). 

Founder in Horses.— Mr. Antonio said for this trouble he found boiled lin- 
seed and soda very useful. 

Scrub Exterminator,— Members would like to know whether there was any 
chemical that could be used as a scrub exterminator without injuring the 
soil. 

Bureau Meetings.— It was decided that to increase the interest in the meet- 
ings each member take it in turn to be respcgisible for the principal business 
of the meetings. 

Woolclassing and Wheatgrading.— The Chairman read a paper on this sub- 
ject to the following effect: — 

It was generally admitted that most faraiers did not flaws the wool a« it should 
le, but they would also agree that wnth small lota claaning was out tiie question, 
th«-rc "Nvould be far too many little parcels. He thought, however, something 
might be done by a system of co-oi)eratioii. His idea was to utilise the organisation « 
they aheady haa established — viz., the Farmers' ( 'o-openalive Union. J>et each 
farmer shear his sho^ skirt the wool, and generally get it up e& well as he can. 
All the wool should be put toother, merino and' crossbred, lig'ht and heavy wools, 
and sent to the ^vool store for classinff. The Union would require an expert to under- 
take this work. This expert woula carefully open out each bale on a large table, 
and classify eajCh fleece according to quality, &c., crediting the grower w^'llh the weigii . 
of each class ns the wool is ■weired. The next lot would be treuited in the stame 
way, and in the end he w’^oukl be able to make up fair sized parcels of eai^h class. 
I'he fanners would benefit from the adoption of some such practice, as buyers would 
pay more for large parcels of properly elassed) wool than they wi’U for simU lots of 
irregular quality, as he would be able to buy exactly what he wanted. At present 
he often had to buy wool he did not want in order to secure what he required, and 
he naturally did not give as much as he otherwise would. To get the best price for 
their wool, the growers must do all they can to meet the buyers. The scheme sug- 
gested would, an hie opinion, do this, and it should not prove expensive, as the only 
extra outlay would be for labour. He would ask the farmers, many of whom were 
shareholders in the Farmers' Union, to give the matter careful consideration. 

There was another matter of impostanoe to fai'roers that might be dealt with under 
somewhat similar conditions, and that was the grading of wheat for export. Maohi- 
nay at various shipping centres would be required for this. The farmers could send 
their wheat to the stores, where it would be graded to regular qualities, instead of 
idl being mixed tmther, as at present. The hisb«T grades would naturally fetch 
W best prioes, ana the farmer Rowing the beat wheat would be paid accordingly* 
Their object ehould be to up wieir piSxince in the best way to suit the purchaser’s 
requirements, and unless they did this they could not expect to keep up with their 
ooEmpeititoiv. 

Some dAectuBigion ensued, and it was agreed that there wm considerable 
room for improvem^t in the handling of both wheat and wool. 
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Pyap, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowes (chair), W. C. Rodgers, W. Axon, O. Billett, 8. 
Holt, G. H. Mills, and B. T. H. <’ox (Hon. Secretary). 

Peach Aphis.— Mr. Axon reported that this pest had appeared on peach treea, 
but at present was not doing much harm. Tobacco water and keroaine emul- 
sion wei’o recommended. 

Pigs.— Mr. Axon read a paper on this subject from report of Clarendon 
Branch in October, 1897, issue of Journal of Agriculture. Members generally 
agreed with the paper, but thej" would not allow the pigs to have the run of 
the garden in general. It was more profitable to confine them to a grass run, 
or on land where lucerne or otlier fodders are grown, than to feed them three 
times a day, as was the general practice on most small homesteads. 


Lyndochf September 18. 

l‘resent— Messrs. H. Kennedy (chair), F. Warren, W. J. Springbett, B. 
Ren, J. IVoodcock, H. Springbett, R. Ross, P. Zimmermann. 

Congress and Conference. — Chairman reported on proceedings of Annual 
Congress, and a discussion followed. Meml>eir» agreed to attend the Con- 
ference of Branches, to be held at Angaston on November 5 and 6. 

Grafting Vines. — Mr. W. J. Springbett read a paper on tliis subject to the 
following effect:— 

X'he re{U?oii for '.^rafting is that you get quicker returns than planting young vines, 
of course reckonnig that you have un profitable vines in your vineyaid. Planting a 
new \’i?ieyjird means Wiiituig at least forr years for any return al all, and it is yerv 
siijiall at tiiat. By grafting you get a fair return the second year, and in four years 
they are in full oearing. 1 don't hold with grafting vines from 25 to 30 years old, 
unh -is thev ai*e very vigorous, for, after they have been grafted about five years they 
fall liaek again to the state of the old vines before they were grafted. There are 
various methods of grafting, but I have only tried one, and that has always proved 
successful. Cut the vine off from three or four inches underground, taking care to 
cut througli where the grain of the wood is straight (if possible); then pick out a 
part down the aide of the stock as sin'ooth as you can, avoKlmg lumyis and hollowfe; 
place your chisel on the top of the stock so that it will sfSlit the stock doivn the 
required imrt; drive in the cliisel with a mallet or hammer, so that the etook will 
split open about a quarter of an inch; then pane the split or cleft on either side 
with a knife to get a nice smooth bed for the ei’ion (thm is ^ great point in graft- 
^ iiig). Now choo.se a scion, which you think will suit, aocording to the direction the 
wtook lias split; very often they go m a slanting direction, so that you can get a 
scion witli a bend in it, which, when fixed in its inaee, will be in an upright position. 
In cutting the sciion 1 prefer the wed^ shape, os 1 t'liiink it insures the best fit; cut 
it from the eye or intemode with a nice straight out on both sides, leaving it thinner 
on the inside; then fit it into the crevice, so that when the chisel is tiVKeu o>ut the 
stock will close up again almost to its natural position. Any one who intends going 
to graft liis \’ine8 should pick out the wood he requires as soon as the vines are 
pruned, taking care to get the wood' from a good bearing, strong, liealthy vine; pick 
out medium wood, and aa solid as you can get it. Wood with mucli ijdth i« not 
good. After the cuttings have been selected tie in small bundles and bury them in 
s^me dry sand, in a dry, dark, -airy place; an old box will do. as it is easier to keep 
them covered, which is one of the main points. They should be covert so as to 
exclude the air. Cuttings can be kept by burying in the ground, but tlie great 
drawbacl' is that When they are unearthed for grafting most of the buds have shot, 
wliich makes it very awkward to liandle without knocking off the shoots. When taken 
out of dry sand you will find them in the same state as when they, were put in or 
taken £ 1*0011 the vine. I do not know if it is the usual thing whon grafting to carry 
the wood in water, but we have alwa,ys done it, and find it anawerg very well; it 
seems to freshen up the wood if it has dried at all in keeping; and anower thing 
the scions seem to cut better and cleaner; it prevents the gum or sap from sticking 
to the knife. ADOther great point is. to have a good knife and keep it veiy sharp. 1 
like a pocketknife myself if I can get a good one. I think the best time for graftijv;' 
is ju»t when the vines have shot about an inch— about tihe end of September in 
this district. The grafting we have done the last few vears about flO per cent, have 
taken. 17ie last lot were done when the ifiioots were tully 0 in., and we had quite 
as good results. The only difficulty in late grafting is keeping back the scione. After 
the vines have been matted a week or so they should begin to burst, and should be 
looked tSo, especially if there has been a good fall of rain since they were grafted; 
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the soil around the scions should be loosened with a hoe or a trowel, as the 
scions whidi may «how no siame of burstinff the eye above ground, in eight 

out of ten, will slai*t at the eye which has been buried. If the spo-il has set tight these 
young shoots cannot come Uirough, but curl up in a ball under the soil; hence the 
hccesKilv 1or early attention. After the scions have made a good start a stake 
should be driven in at each vine; wattles Will do, and can be got very cheap. 
About 2 in. in diameter and from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in, in length will be found 
about tne most useful sizs; if they are Um 'long the wind has too much power, and 
olu'u I hey are blown dowm. When the shoots have grown about 18 in. they should 
bo tiod t ) the stake, bindertwine being suiitable for thie puarpose. As they grow 
longer, the shoots require to be tied again higher up the stake, otheiwise they 
w'liJ often break off at the first string. If the shoots ehoiuld grow much higher than 
th ‘ slakes it is advisable to top them. I know that most of the professional vitktil- 
turlnts ai’e again«t topping, but some of the vines grow so strong and vigorous that 
they are blown ajid twisted all to piecves if not t(y;)ped. WHien tieing all surplus 
slicots should he nibbed off, only leaivmg those that are required to foi*ra a crown 
the next year wbare that can be done, I do not tliink it a good thing to rod-prune 
grafted vin^-H tiie rwcoiid year, unleee they are extra strong in growiin; to form 
a good head or crown by short spur pruning, and at three years rod prune with one 
or two rods, according to strength of vine. 

A good discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was a-coorded to Mr. 
Springbett. 

Hoiiodiist.— Mr. H. Sprlngbett tabled samples of foreign matter found in 
some bonedust he had purchased. Samples to be forwarded to the Inspector 
of Fertilisers. 


Port Brousrhton, September IS. 

Present*— Messrs. W. R. Wlilttakefr (ehaii*), J. Harford, B. Dalby, E. Gar- 
diner, E. Dennis, J. Bates, A. E. Button, W. Dalby, and J. Barclay (Hon. 
Seemtary). 

Congress.—Mr. Whittaker reported on proceedingis of Annual Congress, 
and discussion took place on the saving of cocky chaff from the complete 
harvester. Mr. Gardiner said his experience was that practically the whole 
of the chaff could be saved with little loss of time. 


Koolunfira, September 18. 

Present— Messrs. T. B. Butcher (chair), J. Button, B. J. Shipway, G. Jose, 
IV. T. Cooper, J. Sandow, R. H. Palmer, J. 0. Noack (Hon. Secretary), and 
one visitor. 

Membership of BraJiches. — Mr. Butcher reported on proceedings of Congress 
in connection with the officers’ conference. Members were of opinion that the 
s'lggestJon for honorary members as proposed at the conference might in some 
modified form be adopted with advantage. Possibly honorary members, while 
having all other advantjiges of membership, might be asked to pay for The 
Journal of Agriculture at something less than the ordinary subscription rates. 

Agricultural College.— Mr. Sandow reported on the farmers’ visit to the Agrl- 
cultural College, and expressed the opinion that the implements used at the 
College should as soon as possible be supplanted by more modem types. 

Swede Turnips.— Mr. Jose tabled a very fine sample of turnip grown on 
his farm. It measured 201 In circumference, and weighed over 7 Ib. 


Mount Pleasant, September 12. 

Pw'sfmt— Messrs. W. Lyddon (chair), P. Miller, J. MtoweU, W. Royal, and 
H. A. Giles (Hon. Secretary). 

(^rass Manures.— Members accepted invitation of Hon. Secretary to visit his 
homestead on October 10 to Inspect results of application of manures to grass 
lands. Members stated that the crops were progressing favourably, but 2 in. 
of rain was required to ensure good returns. 
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Port Plrle» September 20. 

I*msent — Messrs. T. Johns (chair), G. M. Wri^i:ht, E. ,f. Hector, G Hannam» 
W. Smith, J. Lawrie, T. Jose, tuid T. A. Wilson (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Cfihgress. and dis- 
cussion ensued. Members agreed in the main with most of the papers, but 
not with Mr. Trengove’s tigui-es on “Harvesting Wheat Crops.’' They, con- 
sidered value of the straw left after the stripper should be allowed for. Pro- 
fessor J'erkiiis’ estianate of yield of Avine per acre was considered too low, 
and it was thought that, owing to the dryness of the district, the vinegrow- 
ing imlustn* could not be e.vtended in this locality. Exception was also taken 
to the mower, horserake, and stripper being condemned as wasters by Mr. 
Daniel, as often they are indispensable, as the first two will b(‘ tliis.year in this 
district. Opinions differed as to wisdom of leaving sU’Ip of land inside the 
fence uncroppod. The results of the ot!lc(*rs' conference w^mh* considered un- 
satisfactory. but members considered this mainly due to limited time avail- 
able for the purpf>se. 


Mount Compass, September 13 

Pr(‘sent —Messrs. M. Jaco])s (chair >, U. Peters, J. Jonkin, W. Gowling. D. J. 
Hutton, IT. McKiulej’, F. McKinley, F. Slater, A. Bishop, and A. J. llancock 
(Hon. Secretary). 

XHllisation of the Land. — Mr. Jenkin initiated a discussion on making their 
holdings more protitaijle and attractive. He thouglit they often di'pemhal too 
much on the potato crops, which were so liable to damage by frost, disease, 
and drought. lie advised tiying wattles on the sandy soil: seed was cheap, 
and there was plenty of land available. At the present pri(*e the grower 
should net £;-{ 10/ per ton on the bark. Then poultry could be made more 
profitable, and be conducted on a larger scale. He was at present paying 
Ti/ per bushel for wheat and still getting a profit of 1/G i)er bushel by 
feeding it to his fowls. Nearly all of them keep pigs, and If they were to 
grow more feed for them they would pay well. A friend of his who had 
to buy most of hi® pig’s food still finds it cheaper to grow than to buy 
meat. Field jH^as and other crops might be grown In this district, espe- 
cially for pig feeding. Mr. Slater pointed out that before they could grow 
wattles they would have to clear away the scrub. He recommended grow- 
ing Swede turnips for pigs. The crop was more i^eliable than jieas. Mr. 
Jacobs couisidered peas the best crop to grow for pigs. Swedes robbed the 
soil to a very great extent, necessitating the use of more mauure; whereas 
peas added to the productiveness of the land. Mr. Gowling said mangolds 
would be found more profitable than Swedes. 

Royal George Peach. — Mr. F. McKinley asked the best treatment to 
Induce this peach to fruit near the madn stem, Instead of at the top or ends 
of the shoots, [This Is a fault that cannot be cured, but by letting plenty 
of light into the tree and pruning the shoots after the fruit has set on the 
lines Indicated in Mr. Quinn’s bulletin on “Pruning,” much of the ta'ouble 
can be prevented.— Ed.] 


Orrorooy September 19. 

Present— Messrs. K. Copley (chair), J .Moody, T. Knight, W. S. Llllicrapp, 
W. T. Brown, W. Robertson, and T. H. Tapseott (Hon. Secretary). 

Gongress.— 3>lr. Robertson reported on proceedings of the Annual Congress. 

Horses’ Teeth. — Discussion took place on the question of attention to horses’ 
teeth. Circular dealing with the necessity for keeping the teeth in good order 
gave rise to the disctission. Irregular aJid uneven teeth resulted in much 
waste of food besides, the horses did not masticate the food properly, and 
while swallowing considerable quantities of food suffer from A^artous com- 
plaints, The Chairman stated that he had seen A^ery considerable Improve- 
ment in horses after attention had been given to tlie teeth. 
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Watervale, September 15. 

Present— Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), O. H. Castine, H. Scovell, S. Solly, H. 
Beck, E. W. Castine, W. Smith, and E. Treloar (Hon. Secretary). 

Compressed Fodder. — Mr. C. A. Sobels tabled sampler of compressed fodder, 
which was inspected with interest by the members, who were of opinion that 
this industiT would, in the near future, prove of great value to the farmers 
of South Australia. 

Horse Breeding. — Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and it 
Avas generally agreed that it Avas a great mistake to breed from a roadster 
entire. To get a good, useful, actlA’e horse, a blood stallion, mated with a 
draught mare, Avas favoured. 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceeding® of the Annual Congress, 
which they considered to have been very iiisitructive. 

Johnson Grass. — Mr. Tivloar wished to knoAV whether Johnson gi*as8 should 
be sown at the same depth as holcus, and when should it be sown. [This 
will depend partly on the soil and also on the question of frost Sow at any 
time from middle of September to end of Octol)er. On moist soils, or where 
the laud can be irrigated, seed can be sown considerably later than this; cover 
the seed to depth of 1 in. to in. — Ed.] 

Season. — The recent rains have been of great benefit to the crops, and to 
orchards and vineyards. There is now eA'cry prospect of a good return of 
both hay and wheat in this district. 


Kapunda. September 13. 

Present— Messrs. W. M. Shannon (chair), H. T. Morris, G. Toagle, C. P. 
Weckert, W. Flavel, 11. A. Holthouse, J. H. Pascoe, B. K. Bayner, Pat. Kerin, 
J. A. Schultz, and G. Harris (Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report— Ten meetings held, with an average attendance of over 10 
members; three papers read and discussed, and a special meeting held to hear 
an address from the representative of the Farmers’ Co-operative Union. The 
officers were thanked for their services and re-elected. A A^ote of thanks Avas 
also accorded to the proprietor and reporter for the local paper for the pub- 
licity giA'en to the Avork of the branch. 

Pig-breeding and Dairying. — Some discussion took place on these subjects. 
Mr. Holthouse urged the importance of improving the producing qualities of 
their dairy herds. It was better to keep one cow, giving 600 ID. of butter per 
annum, than two giving each 250 lb. The improvement could be brought 
about by breeding only from cows noted for their milk production, and secur- 
ing bulls from proved milking strains of cattle. SuflElcient attention was not 
given to pig-breeding; he had noticed that at the monthly sales pigs of the 
Berkshire strain always brought the best prices. Mr. Teagle had kept various 
breeds of pig, but found none to surpass the Cheshire; they wesre small 
eaters and good doers; one 10 months (fid, which he killed recently, weighed 
268 Ib. 


Cherry Cardens, September 9. 

Present— Messrs. W. B. Burpee (chair), T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, 0. Ijewis, G. 
Hicks, E. Woods, E. Wright, W. Gardner, C. Ricks (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor. 

Black Spot of Potatoes.— Discussion on this subject took place. It was noted 
tiiat the early potatoes were most liable to the disease, and of these Beauty 
of Hebron and White Elephants suffered most New seed from Victoria did 
not suffer the first season, but if the seed from these was grown again it 
appeared to be sul;>Ject to the disease. Mr. Ricks suggested trying the effect 
of a dressing of lime on both potatoes and onions, and several members agreed 
V to do this and report^results. 
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Riverton, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Hussey (chair and Hon. Seeretai’y), D. Kirk, A. 
Davis, T. Gravestock, and T. Gray. 

Oongress.— Mr. Davis gave a short rex)oi1: on proceedinge of the Annual 
Congress. 


Davenport, September 18. 

Present— Messrs. W. .1. Trembath (chair), T. McDowell, J. Roberts, A. 
McDonald, T. Totman, A. J. McGrath, J. E. I.ieckey (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor. 

I'oultry Sliow.— Mr. Holdsworth sent In paper dealing with the local 
l*oultry Show. While the quality of the exhibits was goikl tliere was a lack 
of competition. In dressed ponltiy' there were very few exhibits, and the live 
classes for the production of lal)le poultry slmwefl a lack of suitable birds. 
The winners in the best classes came from the same yards as last year’s 
winners, showing tliat the owners were maintaining tlieir interest. The show 
had undoubtedly been the means of increasing the interest in poultry-b reed- 
ing, and if the Kureau could, in conjunction with the Poultrj^ Society, help 
to foster this iiiteresit tlie district would benefit. He suggested that it would be 
a good plan if the Rureaii could keep a list of names of reliable breeders, with 
particulars of stock, prices, Ac,, for the information of the residents. Every 
effort should be made to encourage the production of table poultry. A very 
interesting discussion followed, luid Uie gimeral oi)inion was that the Poultry 
Rreeders’ Association, winch was an offshoot from the Bureau, was serving a 
good pin-i)ost\ It was suggested that the Association, in addition to holding 
shows, should endeavour to arrange for lectures on the various branches of 
the industry. 

<-!ongre.ss.— Dedegufw r(‘ported on procec*<ilngs of the Annual Goiigress. and 
regret >vas expressed tliat no definite results had been attained by the hold- 
ing of the officers* conference. 


Saddleworth, September 19. 

Present— Mesisrs. ,T. H. Frost (chair), R. Marshall (of Council for Agricul- 
ture), W. H. Bee, Geo. Beiiger, .T. P. Daley, W. Heaalip, W. E. Leeder, J. 
H. Neill, F. Plant, F. Rueckhahn, J. Scales, F. Waddy, F. Coleman (Hon. 
Secretary), and eight visitors. 

Improvements in Wheat— Mr. Rich. Marshall, who attended by special 
invitation, read an interesting pai>er on this subject to the following effect:— 
The priiieiples applied to the improvement by breeding of cattle and sheep 
with such success, were eiiually applicable to the vegetable kingdom, with 
the advantage of having in the breeding of wheats a much greater increase 
and quicker result The in-and-in-breeding of the wheat plant would tend 
towards deterioration unless careful and methodical selection was made of 
the best seed to sow. Major Hallett succeeded in four years in increasing the 
size of eai's of wheat from four and three quarter inches to eight and three 
qtiarter inches; the grains from 70 to 123 in the ear, and the stools from 
eight to 62. It was doubtful if high millinig quality could be obtained by 
selection alone. The gluten contents of the wheat, the strength of the flour, 
was neglected, the flour would take a smaller quantity of water to make 
a dough of a given consistency, and the bread would be poorer in nitro- 
genous (albuminoid) substances. Selection with care would improve any 
varieity. The following points were to be aimed at:— Freedom from red 
rust.— The Purple Straws were, as a rule, liable to rust, even rust in the flag 
affected the grain to a slight extent; productivity and weight of grain; 
eliminating sterile splkelets at base of ear; Increase of grains In eia;r and 
absence of bea»*d. To be avoided were:— Weakness, especially in the early 
varieties, the best test was to allow the wheat to stand for several weeks 
after it was ripe before stripping; brittleness, often due to thin walled straws; 
allow the wheat to stand and apply the same test with regard to shelling 
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out. 1o l(>ojse or brittle cliaff. Long and comparatively thin straw was 
vahiiiblc ibr lifiy crops, while a short straw was preferred for wheat, since 
the energy of the plant went to an increase of grain. Flag when erect 
and narrow gave less lodgment for rust spores, and a tough cuticle also 
helped to keep out fungus growths. In crossbreeding use the strength of 
the one parent to counteract the weak point in the other. The strongest 
floured wheats ivere the Fife and Blueatem families, from which was made 
the stroiigt^^st hour known; among Australian wheats, Jonathan (a Flfe- 
Indiaii wheat) was the strongest in flour, giving 50 lb. more bread from the 
200 lb. sack of flour than Purple Straw; this would work out to over 35 
millicui more loaves of bread In the year in Australia obtained from Jonathan 
than from an equal quantity of Puri^le Straw wheat. Jonathan was found 
to yield as good a crop per acre as Pun^lc Straw. The bret‘dlng of wheats 
was yet in its infancy. In reply to (luestions Mr. Marshall said “that South 
Australia possessed climatic and soil conditions favourable for the growth 
of the best of wheat; he referred to the late Allan Bell, and his success 
against the world at the Paris Exhibition with wheat grown on his ftarm at 
^fount Barker. The fact that we could grow good crops with manures con- 
taining phosphoric acid only showed that we had pkmty of nitrogen. This 
cipvsential nitrogen appears to be sufticiently available in our soils, but the 
strength of our Purple Straw wheats is only 45 to 48, while Jonatlian is (>8. 
Ill other words, the latter will take up 08 quarts of water to the 200 lb, 
sack of flour, while Purple Straws only take about 47. Only about one-ninth 
of the water added to the flour Is lost in baking. “Comeliack” was another 
Indian-Flfe wheat yielding a flour of very high quality in all respects, colour, 
strength, and rich in gluten. Mr. Marshall exhibited samples of these wheats 
and of Duluth, Manitoban, and Russian wheats, also of *‘Lake of the Woods*’ 
flour, valued at Port Adelaide at £13 5/ i^er ton, while tlie best South Aus- 
tralian is worth only £9 10/ per ton. Mr. Marshall also showed, on some 
green heads of wheat, the method of cross-fertilising adophjd, emphasising 
the need of removing the anthei’s before they l)ecoine ripe and shed their 
pollen, and of introducing tlie fresh anthers when ready to burst open. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Marshall for his interesting ad- 
dress. 

20-Acro Wlient Con tost.— Judges for this contest were apiK)inted, entries 
to be in by October 24 next 


Strathalbyn, September 19. 

Present— Messrs. W. M. Rankine, R. Watt, P. Cockburn, and J. CherltOD 
(Hen. Hecretaiy). 

Increasing the Usefuliu'ss of the Bureau. — The Hon. Secretary reported 
on proceedings of the Annual Congress in Adelaide. He expressed strong 
disapproval of the paper read by Mr. Summers at the officers’ conference. 
The i>aper was nothing short of a series of reflections on the mei;(ibers of 
the Bureau, and especially on the officers. It contained numerous Instruc- 
tions and suggestions for conduct of the business of the branches which were 
already carried out, and in his opinion the reading of the paper was a huge 
mistake from which no good would result The proceedings of this meeting 
were on the whole very unsatisfactory, [While we all i^egiret that the 

officers’ conference did not achieve the results expected, I am convinced that 
nu»mber8 generally will not look on the paper In question as an attempt 
to dictate to or reflect on tlie officers of the various branches. Most mem- 
bers will admit that, taken on the whole, tliere is plenty of room for more 
systematic and definite work on the part of the branches, and if Mr. Oherl- 
tou could spend a few days in the Bureau office he would see the necessity 
for several of the suggestions to which he takes exception. In any case 
I hope that the branches generally will criticise Mr. Summers* paper, to- 
gether with the resolutions eaiTled at the Conference, and those members 
who did not get an opportunity to b^lng forward suggestions for improving 
our system of working wiHl do eo at their Bureau meetings,— Bd.] Hr. 
Oheriton also TcpoiTted on proceedings of the conference at Port Billot and 
on matters of interest at the Adelaide l^how. 
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Morphett Vale, September 2. 

Present— Messrs. L. F. Christie (chair), G. Goldsmith, F. Pocock, E. Perry, 
J. Mcljeod, and J. Bain. 

Harrowing Fallow Land.— Members reported that they were following the 
advice given at a previous meeting by Mr. Smith, and were harrowing the 
fallow immediately after ploughing. Mr. Goldsmith had noticed that on last 
year’s fallo>v, wliere the land w^as harrowed down line, the crop this year had 
come up evenly, but on the cloddy fallow a lot of seed had malted. 

Sorghum.— In reply to question IMr. Pocock advised thorough working of 
the land before seeding— Ki lb. of sorghum per acre should be sown. Pul the 
swhI in the furrow's or betw'(^t»n them, liaving the rows about .’jo in. apart 

Horsebreeding.*— Mr. (’bristle was of opinion that their horse stock had 
greatly deteriorated, and if some enterprising men would import a f<nv good 
(’lydesdale stallions and maros it would be beneficial. The Clydesdale was, 
in his opinion, the bewt draught horse. Possibly something in this direction 
might be done by the co-operation of farmers. Mr. Pocock thought the stal- 
lions were often travelled too much; it might l>e better to station them in 
some central part of the district. Mr. Bain said many farmers would have 
better stock if they gave the foals more attention the first year; too often 
they were half -starved. There was another matter wanting attention, apd 
that was the disposal of old horses. How many horses after giving their 
masters good service for many years are, w'hen they get old. put into the 
market for sale, often to be ill-used by their new masters. Sometimes they 
were allowed to pine aw’ay through weakness until they get downi, and are 
then knocked on the head. He thought any farmer having an old horse wdiich 
is of no use to him, should have it put out of its misery with as little pain as 
possible. 


Narrldy, September 20. 

Present— Messrs. J. Darley (chair), B. Flavel, H. B. Turner, A. Balrstow, 
T. H. Smallacombe, T. l>unsford (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congrciss.— Considerable discussion took place on paper read by Mr. C. 
Pi. Daniel on “Robbers and Wasters on the P'arin.” Members generally 
agreed witli the main contention of the wTlter of the paper. 


Forest Ranffe, September 20. 

Present— Messrs. G. Monks (chair), J. ^Vickers, R. Green, F. Green, A. 
Townsend, J. G. Rogers, J. Green, A. Gn(>en, F. Mason, W. McLaren, H. 
Waters, E. Rowley, F. Green (Hon. Secretary), and six visitors. 

The Pig Industry. — Mr. H. A. Monks, of “Ye Monks of 01d“ Bacon Factory, 
gave a very instructive address on this subject. He advocated the Essex boar 
crossed with Berkshire or Poland China sow, and then breeding afterwards 
from the first cross. Styes should be constructed with solid walls and cement 
floors, with a small wooden rack for the pigs to sleep on, if there is any short- 
age of straw. Styes should be fully roofed and well ventilated. To prevent 
the sows crushing their young he had a small wooden ledge, not quite the 
height of the sow, placed on the Inside wallis of the sty; the young would get 
under this, and avoid being crushed between the body of the sow and the 
wall. Farrowing sows should be allowed to run in the open paddock until 
within a fortnight of farrowing, when they should be brought into a warm 
«ty. The styes should be cleaned out every day and a tank constructed to 
receive the liquid manure. He had manured a paddock of 11 acres with this 
liquid, with the result that 200 sheep failed to get ahead of the growth. There 
was a considerable future before the pig industry if conducted in a systematic 
way. Mr, Monks stated that when he started at Littlehampton 12 years 
ago the first yeaFs output was 361 pigs, valued at £614; last year it was 
10,568 pigs, valued at £30,518. 
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maltland, Septemlier 6. 

Present— Messrs. J. Smith (chair), T. Bowman,, W. Wilson, O. Treasure, C. 
F. G. Heinrich, .T. Kelly, H. Bawden, H. G. Tossell, E. W. Moody, and W. 
Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

IVlaniiriiiK Pastures.— Mr. Bowey reported on experiments with various 
raaiiiires received from the Department. The manures caused the si*&bs to 
start earlier than w'here no manure was applied, but taken altogether he was 
afraid the extra growth was not sufficient to cover the outlay for the manure. 
The grass on the manured plots was taller, but as far as he could Judge there 
was very little difference in the undergrowth. When he turned stock on the 
cattle showed a marked preference for the grass on the manured land, and 
did remarkatdy well on it. Mr. Tossell said he had Inspected the plots, and 
agreed that it was doubtful whether the extra return would compensate for 
the expense for manui*e. 

Saltbush.— The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of saltbush raised from seed 
received from the Northern Territory. The plants had made splendid growth, 
and members who had failed with the seeds they received, thought this would 
prove very valuable. 

Deterioration of Stock. — Discussion took place on paper read by Mr. For- 
ster at Narracoorte. Members thought there had been considerable improve- 
ment in tlje quality of light horses, which were generally a credit to the state, 
but in draught stock there was room for improvement. 


INDUSTRY. 



SUPPLIED BY THE DEPAETMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 



Number of persons registered and found employment by 

Government i 

Departments 

and Private Employers from August 29 to September 29, 1902, 


Number Begiatered. 


Trade or CmUiuk- 

’ 

— 

Numl)er 

Bniployed. 


Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

75 

162 

275 

Masons and bricklayers 

— 

— 

4 

Carpenters 

3 

— 

1 

Painters 

5 

— 

— 

Plumbers .. 

1 

— 

.... 

Fitters and turners . . 

1 

— 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants . . 


1 

2 

Moulders 

1 


— 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Watchman 

— 

— 

1 

Te'ntmakers 

— 


1 

Apprentices 

14 

1 

5 

Cleaners 

6 


— 

Porters and junior porters . . 

5 

1 

4 

Rivet Boys 

1 

" — 

— 

Totals 

117 1 

1 

165 

294 ^ 

September 30, 1902. 

A. Eiohaeosok, Bureau Clerk, 

Printed by Boaeey a Oiliingbam, 39 and SS, Waynumth Street, Adelaide. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The French vintage i« usually not in band until September. A-t the end of 
July we notice that the “Prr^gress Agricole” estimates the total yield at 
880 million gallons, which, it is said, will not meet the demands of local con- 
sumption. ITiey anticipate imports of Italian and B'rench wines, with a profit- 
able rise in prices. This, no doubt, will be pleasant news to French growers,, 
who of late years hare suffered much from overproduction and want of 
organized markets. 


In July Dumber of the “Revue Tunisienne” we note a practice which, if not 
already followed here, should prove useful to local olive growers. Both In the 
total yield of the tree and the Individual size of the fruit the olive tree 
benefits much by regular primiug. The operation, however, is somewhat 
tedious, and conwtHiueotiiy fre<iuently neglected, to the loss of the owner, 
Similar^', olive picking is a somewhat tedious operation. Why not combine 
both o{»erationsV Tlmt is what Mr. Dumont, of Khauguet (Tunis), has appa- 
rently done. XN'hen the fruit is ripe a canvas is spread under tree, and 
the pntnet^ set to work. Their work is simplified by the fact that the olive, 
like the peach, beans its fruit on the previous year’s wood, and that, in prin* 
ciple, wood that carries fruit should make room for new wood of the year. 
Ir. practice, of course, it is not always possible to remove all wood that hM 
fimited; much of it, however, may be removed with advantage. In con- 
sequence, most of the crop falls to the gionad still attached to the shoots, 
from which it is rapidly removed by women and children. When the pruxkers 
have oomideted their work what remains on the tree Is combed off with die 
fingers sheathed in sheep’s horns. 


Jn the annual report of the ATctorian Department of Agriculture for the 
yw X90I-2 attention is called to the gratifying sigxis of improvement in the 
quality of the butter exitioa^ted from that State. Mr. Crowe reports that nearlgr 
85 per, cent of the butter exported received fiS points and over out of a 
poseIHe WO points, as compared with 65.3 per cent of the total the previous 
year. Mr, Otowe claims that the wcmk done in oomiiectioii with .the grading 
of butter for export resulted last year in an Increase of over ilCooo in 
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the value of Victorian butter sent out of the State. This contrasts rather 
forcibly with the following extract from the annual report of Messrs. W. 
Weddel & Co.: -“The best friends of the Australian dairy produce trade 
cannot but regret that the steady Improvement in the quality of butter whi(‘h 
Australia exliibited regularly until last year has not only ceased, but. on tlie 
whole, has actually receded. It is true that there are ceitain factories and a 
limited number of brands which are equal in quality to anything formerly 
received, but the bulk of the butter is inferior to what it was only two years 
ago.” 


Some rather expensive observations w'ere made at the Mont Experimental 
Station relative to the feeding of smutty oat hay to eattle. During the winter 
of ISOS a dairyman near Bozeman loet 12 cow’-s. The animals had been 
receiving clover and alfalfa previous to being fed the oat hay. The oat field 
was so badly smutted that the owner thought it worthless for grain. He 
therefore cut the oats before they became ripe, and stored the material for 
hay. Out of cows wliich reetdved but one feeding of this bay, 12 died 
within 18 hours with .\vmptoms of gastric disturbance. The feeding of the 
oat hay was discontinued, and. as a result, there was no further loss. The 
station concludes that exi>eriences of this kind suggest the tlesirabiiity of 
treatment of seed oats for smut, and also serve as a wanting h» stockmen. 


Tvord Rosebery carries on at Dalmeny, England, what is practically a 
private agricultural exiK*riment station, to W’hleli very many visitors go (wery 
year. Some exceptionally lu^avy yhilds, both in grain and rcKvt, crops, arii 
secured fitun tl)e test ]dots, and a recent visit by a number of Scottish far- 
mers elicited some useful informatiou concerning tlieir treatment. One very 
imiHH’taiiit statennuit by the manager of the farm was concentiug the use of 
Hme. He .stated that (‘ach .vear every acre under crop receives a ilr<*ssiMg of 
5 cvvt. of ground linw*. the main ol)jeet being to encourage and facilitiite tht‘ 
action of the nitrifying bacteria wtiiich have such a far-reaching iutliien(*e en 
the fertility of tiie soil. It was admitted hy the visitors that the Ihilmeny 
cropss w'ore far alcove the average of the Ix^st crojw, and they were disposed 
to attach <'onsiderable importance to this practice of liming tlic* soil. 


The show’ery, close weather experienced during ()ctnl>er has hajrl its draw- 
backs. It has been decidedly favottral)le to the development of all fungus 
diseases, and lias, at the tsame time, l>een against effective spraying fior scab 
and shothole. Tlie growers of apples and i>ears in the hills district who have 
not sprayed their trees with Bordeaux mixture are likely to stx? the folly of 
this neglect, and tliose who have looked after their tre<?s are likely to reap 
the txmeflt of their wwk. The continuance of shower>^ weather will also 
militate against the -success of experiments w ith arsenical sprays for the 
suppression of codlin iiiotii. Such w^eather as w^e have experienced of late 
emphasizes the nece.ssity for powerful spray pumps, to enable the gre^wers 
to get over Uielr (>rclmrd ns quickly as possible during favourable weather. 


eet a perfect green hedge 
quick^, and that way is to put the plants at the proper dlsitance apart, and 
then to plait them together horizontally whenever there is wilBcleSgnwth 

clipping the young plasto three or tour 
times a yeai, the whole of the growrtlh of the plants ia preserved, Theoe is a 

shoots from the beiid, wMch fill up the epaee 
ground to the top of the hedge^ whkdi beeocoes se 
d«B«e that a cat can hardly creep torough, and an elephant camtot breach It 
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DEPARTWBNTAL notes and work. 

At tJ\e re(iue8t of the Koj^al and Horticultural Society, Fro- 

feHHor Perklna acted oh judi^e of dry wines and cider at the spring show. 
Mr. F. H. Snow, nuMiiber of the late OentraJ Agricultural Bureau, acted 
as Judge of sweet wines. Both judges expressed themselves satlsfled with 
tlu> wines as a whole. We congratulate Messrs. Penfold & Oo. on the 
numerous prises they were fortunate enough to secure in the sweet wine 
class. 


During the mouth of October th^ Professor of Agriculture spent one day 
at Kaimnda acting as Judge of grains and miscellany, and acted in the same 
capacity at Balaklava on SeptonilH^r 26. Tlie Professor of Agriculture has 
ad4livHNed Agricultural Bureaux and (^iiiftu-encH^ during October at the fol- 
lowing places:— Octolier (>. Malialn; October 0, Stansbury; October 10, Mln- 
laton; October 11, Yorketown; OctolM*r 16, Forest Range; October 17, Sad- 
dle wortli; Octolnn* 26, Kooluugn. Practically eleven days of time was con- 
suukh! in this work. 


Tiic miniber of students at the ('ollege is 45. Indug (m<‘ less than at the 
clos4^ of tlie secoial session for 1062. Tavo students have S(»veivd their con- 
iK^cfion Avith tlie Oillege, ami one ueAv student has Joined. 


On October lit the lnsiM»ci4>r of Fertilisers atUmded siKK'ial mw^tlng of 
Mount Pleasant branch, mainly for the puri>ost* of inspecting results of 
ex|>erinients in the manuring of grass lands ladng carricnl out by Mr. H. A. 
tllles, of Mount Pleasant. On October 16 Mr. Summers attended the 
(’onfereiK*e of Hills Branches at Fon^st Range its a representative of the 
DeiMirtimmt of Agriculture. 


Mr. Quinn has visited Augaston luid Huiiimertown In contiectiou with the 
spiny big tests iioav in proginss, and has completed arrangements for the whole 
serh^. Ho has also acted as Judge in the horticultural divisions at the show’s 
held at I’etiola and Hamley Bridge. The quefition of arsenical spraying has 
l>eeu iinich in evidence, and much of his time has l»eeii spent in answering en- 
(juiHes and giving instruction In eonneetlon with mixing this ami other spray 
washes. An address on Hie same subject was delivered at the Oonference 
of Agricultural Bureaux at Forest Range. Owing to the great damage caused 
to the peach trees by tlie black aphides and the need for a more complel® 
remedy than sjiray washes atford, Mr. Quinn made some tests in fumigating 
pc^ch trees with hydrocyanic acid gas In tlie daylight as far back as 1896. 
These w^ere very successful^ and sul)se<]uently he induc*ed one or two growers 
to adopt the practice. During the montli, in conjunction with 
Mr. Arthur Quick, of Marion, and Mr, H. B. Laffer, the super- 
intendent of the vineyards and orchards at Rosew’orthy Agricultural 
College, he has ' been experimenting with cheap coverings made of 
calico. These, however, without some dressing ore not eufflclently 
close ill fibre in our dry climate, and many of the aphides re- 
cover after appearing to be dead and motionless for some time. The calico 
tents are now being dressed with experimental substances, and further efforts 
will be made in future: 


During the month ending Octolier 25 3,688 eases of fruits, consisting cihlef- 
ly of oranges and lemons, haA’'e been examined by insi>ectors prior to export 
to Vlt‘toria and New South Wales. Of tliese the greater numlH?r were lemons, 
and tliey wont to supply the shortage in the Melbourne markets. The 
local market has been relieved thereby. Broken Hill took vegetables to the 
extent, of ^,gui baskets, and 17 paix^ls of plants were passed for Interstate 
expoit. Imported fruits, chlefiy composed' of baoaimg.from ^ Queensland and 
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applies from Tasmania, were examined for admission to the extent of 8,076 
(‘Uses. The latter fruits are now flnished for the season, and upwards of 
IS, (KM) eases have been brought into t?k>uth Australia from Tasmania between 
May and October. Twenty-two consignments of plants have been admitted 
during the modith. 


During the month liisiH^ctor Hrown has been fully employed in tills work. 
In the (-lare district the (>r(*hard In^siKHdor hag spent four and a half days 
making 57 visits to orchanis and gardens in the neighbourhood, instnictlng 
owiuu's into methods of combating c<Kllln moth and other pests. The In- 
spttctoi*® ill (h(j other districts have not yet begun opera tioiiis. A new 
inspector (Mr. Jas. Hart) has l)een appointed at Stirling North to inspect 
fruits wnsigued to Broken Hill. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The iiKiuthly m('<ding of tlie (,-ouncil of Agriculture was ludd in Adelaide 
;rj W(Mliie>»day. Otdoher 20, there being present the (Muiirimui (Mr, 11. Dald- 
well), Col. HowolC and Messrs, KHchaulT. Hrucc, Saudfiwd, LalTor, Yellaiid, 
Miller, Basedow, Marshall, ami Murray, and Crofessor Perkins. 

Messrs. ^Jarshall, Dawkins, Yelland, and the Chairman w(n*e appolntcMl 
members of tiie Agricultural (-ollege Committee. It was decid(*d that tlie 
committee should visit the College at leawt once a (quarter. 

Tlie Treasurer intimated that he could not pix>vide frw pastK^s over the 
railways for members of the Council, but will provide tickets for members 
attending meetings and for memliei's of (*ommittees when travelling on 
public business at the 1 ^( 11108 ! of the Council. 

Membei?( commented on the fa(‘t that nothing had yet been done to give 
effect to the resolution of the (Council re provision of suitable silaughterhouse 
at the College. 

The Minister intimated that the ciuestiou of providing funds for the 
estaldishment of a librai-y for tlw* students at the College would recidve con- 
sideration in connection with next year's estlmaU*«; aLso, that the Principal 
had been instructed to furnish him with monthly rei)ort on tl»e College work, 
which would be submitted to the Council. 

The Secretary Victorian Deiwirtment of Agriciiltui'e intimated that his 
Minister could not relax the piohibltion on the importation of poultry from 
South Australia. Some discussion on tick took place, luul it was decided 
that Mr. D. F. J^aurie Ikj asked to rt»port to the Coiiiwll on the whole matter^ 
and also to suggest what action, if any, the Department should take in 
regard to the prevalence of j>oultry tick. 

The Committee ou Vine and Finilt recomimended:— -(a) That, except by post, 
all fruits and plants, or jnjrtions tliereof, coming into South Australia irtiould 
come by sea thiough Port Adelaide; (b) that pot plants be allowed in If, in 
the opinion of the inspector, there was no danger in importing them; (0 . 
the (dause in the regulations d(^ing with the sale of infected fruit be etruck 
out. as it had been declared by the Supreme Court to be nitre, vires; (d) and 
that every person importing plants, or portions thereof, be required to pro- 
duce a declaration, signed by the grower or his agent, before a Justice of 
the i>eace. of the source of origin of the plants, and that they had not been 
grown within 50 yards of any vines. 

The recommendations of the committee were adopted, and It was decided 
to ask the Minister to approve of same. Mr. Laffer strongly protesttMl against 
tlie recommendation re declaration. Any such certlflcate was absolutely value- 
less, as they had no means of checking it, and no remedy against any person 
outside tla? State making a false declamUon. It would simply hamper tirade 
and add to the expense. 

Mr. Millin' called attention to the heavy losses of milch cows from com- 
plaint variously tiamed “Impaction,” “dry bible,” “paralysis,” &c. At a low 
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oBtiniate farmers luacl for several years bet*ii losini; at least 1,000 head 
aniuially, and these loss*^s were a serious menace to the dairying Industry. 
Hi* inove<!— “That the Minister be asked to liave the complaint inv(t*stigated by 
a competent veterinary.” Mr. Marshall He<*onded the motion, which was 
carrhHl unanimously. 

Mr. Kricliauff stated that, at his requ(*st the Agent-General had semired 
alKuit 1 cwt. (^ach of ’ thrive of the best Itussian wheats for trial in South 
Australia. These would he distributed to selected fai’im'Ts in due course. Mr. 
MarshaU tabled small samjdes of 8ti‘ong-fiouiN»d wheats from America. He 
had recidvHl lliest* from Mr. Uoach, of Burra, and suggested that they should 
hi* distributed in very small lots to a few rellahU* exiandmentei's. He was 
convlu(‘t*d that Wiest* wheats would not pay to grow here, but they were of 
gn*at value for crossing with our white wheats to prcnluce good, strong- floured 
varieties, white in <t)lour, and dry. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. V. M. Newland, Honorary Gomraissioner for South Australia, writes 
fitim Jolianneshurg on Octol>er (» to the following effect:— 

“Owing to the continuance of military frestrictions. trade has not expanded 
in tills (‘ountry with the rapidity we all expected on the cc*ssation of hostilities. 
Pi*rmils liave to he obtained from the Director of Civil Supplier to get goods 
of any ilescription up from tlw coast, and even when theiae permits are 
granted it Is often a question of months before the merchandise Is forwarded, 
riuler thwe circumstances I have not deemed it advisable to suggest to mer- 
chants in your State that they should try consignments at pn^sent, as bond 
<*lmrges at the c-oast are extremely heavy, and whilst present conditions con- 
tinue disappointment and loss are almost inevitable, 

“This is the more dlsapiwintlng, in that I have fre<iuent enquiries for Aus- 
tralian wines, which are in high favour with those to whom tlu^y are known. 
.\ustralian jams are fast su|>c*rsedliig those of English or African manufac- 
ture. at all events as rt^gards tlw‘ Transvaal; Imt South AuslralkiJQ brands are 
quite unkm»wu to the market geiK*ralIy. If dtme up In 1-R>. tins, at a price 
of say ti/ per dozen f.o.i>. Port Adelaide, good business could be done, though 
Soutli Australia is at a disa-cUuntage owing to the smaller variety of small 
fruits she can offer. Given ordinary facilities, good business will yet be done 
In drietl fruits: in fact, a sample of Renmark raisins I recently submitted to 
buyers liere was most favourably commented on, the flavour being considered 
by iimny as imi<*h siqierior to EuTofiean manufactures. South Australian 
flour is largely used, ajid fliids n^ady sale, 

*TV)tntoe8 are now selling on the local market at from 12/0 per bag of 160 
It), to 28/ for iK^st; onions at from 18/ to 30/ per bag of 125 lb. New season's 
vegetables will be coming hi, how*ever, during the next four months, and 
prices are likely to rule rather lower. 

**Oaten hay is worth about 22/6 per 100 Ib.; luceriie (baled), say 12/6; local 
bran, about 12/ per 100 lb.; local dun oats, 25/ per 100 lb.; the duty of 5/ per 
100 lb. on fomge and 10/ per 100 lb. on cats being responsible for these high 
prices. 

**The Customs tariff has been for some time past under the consideration 
of the Administration, and a number of alterations are likely in the near 
future. 

''As regards the settlement of the country, and the fcistering of agricultural 
and i>astoral industries, the Administration is doing all in Its power to help 
those desirous of going on the land. AH land available has l>een very 
much over-applied for, and the Administration has now under consldera- 
tiou a number of farms for purchase and splitting up Into small holdings. 
I recently called on the Agricultural Advieer for the Transvaal in Pretoria, 
and sfubmitted to him a number of photographs and samples of wool from the 
best known South Australian flocks. He promised me that when the Ailmlnls- 
t^tton decided to commence importing stud sheep South Australian flocks 
should be given a fair trial, as be was erf opinion that probably the sheep 
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from your State woiild be mo»t suitable for tbe TraiwvaiU, owing to their 
fine hardy constitutions. I brought to the Adviser’s notice the sheep-proof 
fence patented by Mr. Peter Waite, and a trial fence is to be e»reeted on one 
of the Government farms, and if it gives satisfaction a large oi*der Is likely 
to follow. 

‘‘The importation of cattle on any large scale is not likely to take place 
until the pireOent epidemic of rinderpest dies out This is now making Its 
way right down through the country, and is causing heavy losses.” 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Pahm. 

Shearing.— The College flo<*k has been shorn entirely by students, and the 
wool is in sacks awaiting advices from the Teacher of Wocdcdassing. The wool 
of last year’s shearing Is still on hand, ami in the opinion of the Professor of 
Agriculture slimild be sold as soon as the Teacher of Woolclasslng has finished 
with it 

The Crops.— A portion of field No. 7 sown to oats was ploughed early in Sep- 
tember, and has been sown to sorghum and a variety of trial summer ciops for 
forage. “Dahlltz,” a 43-acre field sown to wheat for hay, has been ploughed, 
rodled, and soarlfled, and will be fallowed again for next season’s crop. The 
growth on the portion of No. 7 has been cut with thenaowerand put toto the silo: 
also small patches In Ebsary’s A and C, where the weeds had the greater pos- 
session. Cutting of tbe hay crop will begin in earnest the coming week. The 
pit for the weighbridge has been diug and the wall ea^ted for this Improve- 
ment. It is hoped that the bridge will be completed in time to weigh the 
crops from the experimental plots this season. 

Horses.— There are on the farm several aged horses and afew light roadsters 
which shotukl be disposed of, and. If sold, should be replaced with a less 
number of good young fanu horses. Nine mares are lielng bred this season- 
two to a thoroughbred and seven to a draught stallion. A good drnughr entire 
would be a valuable acquisition to the farm stock. 

Water Supply.— The >vork on the Bar ossa water mains Is progressing ranl.By. 
and promises completion in the near future. Owing to the veiyr dry season 
and the absence of any heavy showers whatever, the dams are nearly all dry 
and the cisterns and tanks hopelessly low. It set»ms desirable that the work 
of reticulating for College supply should be completed by the time the mains 
are completed, for surely the C(dJege wUl suffer for the want of suitable water 
for domestic purposes early in the summer If timely rains fall to provide the 
necessary supply. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffrr, Sufbrintrndent of Vinbyabd. 

Vines and fruit trees are now well forward, and on the whole look fairly 
well, considering the light rainfall. All varieties of vines dhow an abundance 
of fruit bunches, and many of the earlier varieties are begkining to burst 
into flower. Owing to the nonnsettlng of Muscatels In previous years, have 
this season tried the effect of ring barking and topping. This variety is about 
ready to flower, and should the experiment prove sucoesi^) we may expect 
a fair crop of Muscatels. The same process wilil be caivied out on ite Zante 
and Cape currants in due titme. I^t year the currants treated set a very 
fahr crop, whereas those not done had. practically no fruit on them. 

The strong growth being made by the manured vines points strongly to the 
benefit to be derived from the use of arttflclal fertilisers. At the same time 
there is no growth of weeds in the viimyard. the manures being too deep 
didwn to be reached by them. From general appearance the pS>t dressed 
with super at^ sulphate of ammonia' Is superior to the others, but the con^ 
elusive t»nn|t Can only he arrived at by taking the weight and condltloni - of 
tim fruit when ripe. ... 

Ih the orchard many of the peaiiib are affected With black aphlA litiL 
Quinn recently gave a demonstration in fumigation with l^foc^iiiiilh wpld 
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gas; but, owing to the teot not being airtight and unfavourable conditions, 
the operation was only partially successful. The tent has since been painted, 
and much better reeults are now looked for. 

On the limestone soils apricot trees turn yellow in the foliage, and In 
about two seasons die out We have this season tried to remedy this by 
giving each tree about 100 gallons of a 2 per cent, solution of sulphate of 
iron. The effect if any, will be shown on the young growth, and careful 
observations will be taken, and the results recorded. 

Thorough disbudding of water shoots on vines has taken up much time 
during the present month, and already most of the vineyard has been done 
twice. The rainfall for the month has l^een 1.05 inches. This has kept the 
surface moist and all foliage fresh. Scarifying, w^hen necessary, has been 
doiu* to keep tlie surface loose, and hand hoes have lH*en busy removing 
those weeds out of reach of the implements. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR NOVEIVIBER. 

By Gko. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The oidect of these notes is not to teach the practical professional gardeuer 
luiw to t arry on his business, as business management is largely the result of 
(‘Xperieiice, intelligence, and eommoDsense combined. They are written chiefly 
\\ Ith a view to reminding the farmer and other producers who possess a vege- 
table garden that the w^son has arrived for prei)aring or setting out such 
crops as may be grown by any person with a little time, energy, and water for 
irrigation puiposes. The methods advocated are the results of tlie writer's 
oUservatiou aimiiigst thoroughly practical men, and personal experiences and 
practice. 

Buccessioiial sowings of stveaUc*d French beans (dwarf or runner), according 
to the position and facilities of the grower, should be made about every four 
weeks. By thi.s means a supply of pods are made available right throughout 
the summer. The germinating stemlets of these plants are very brittle, and 
if much obstruction is opposed to their progress when ascending through to 
the light the plants will be ruined. The Chinese gardener sows tlie seeds and 
cover.s them with broken manure, so that they meet practically no resistance 
when emerging tlHxmgh the surface. These plants are very susceptible to 
damage from the buffetings of the wind, consequently require good 
shelter. A few rows of maisse planted not less than 3 or 4 ft from the nearest 
row of beans, and for(M>d with water, soon make a good shelter In this 
respect, and the cobs are good for poultry. If the soil be dry it is a good plan 
to soak it w'eil a few' days l>efore sowing the beans. The bean seeds should be 
soaked f(u* a few hours In water prior to planting. This is done by pouring 
water not quite boiling over them, and allowing them to remain in it If 
treated in this manner and sown in good damp soil, and covered with loose, 
broken manure for about an inch in depth, they idiould germinate and appear 
above ground before it is necessary to apply water again to the soil. They 
like fairly rich soil, and phofq>hatic manures— fine bonedust or superphosphate 
—prove very l>eneflcial. 

Melons of various kinds may yet be sown with fair hopes of successful re- 
sults. A similar mulching to that advocated for beans should be appl'ed 
al^ve tli(»se seeds when sown. If the ground is lacking organic matter good 
rotted vegetable substances or farmyard manure should be worked into the 
soil prior to sowing the t^eds. The remarks respecting watering before pre- 
paration also ai^ly to these. 

Sowings of red and silver beets .may also be successful if made now. The 
former Is a very wholesome vegetable to use in hot weather as a r^lsh to cold 
meat dishes, and the latter makes a capital substitute for spinach, as with 
plenty of w'ater it grow's freely dtffing hot weather. 

Plants of tomatoes, chiHles, and egg fruits may still be set out A mulch of 
manure and a good soaking are necessary assistants on transplanting. 
Although tomatoes are fairly gross feeding plants, it is not wise, if early fruits 
are desired, to give them too much water or stimulating manure after they 
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have niadt* a good start. The principle which holds good in all fruiting plants 
that great vigour of vegetatiion is not conducive to the setting of large crops 
of fruits applies to these particularly. As soon as they begin to flower freely 
reduce the water for a time, and if possible open the i>laJit8 to the light. After 
a fair number of fruits are set upon the plants the watering may be resuun^, 
and applications of supeii>hosphate will improve the results in most cases. 

Onions and potatoes need harvesting carefully. The former readily scald 
if left on the field In the sun, and if handled roughly are bruised and soon 
decay. A cool dry shed is a suitable storehouse for them. If potatioes are not 
dug when ripe in the spring as a rule the potato moth gets a start among them, 
and soon sets up much destruction. * 

Asparagus beds sho*uld receive dlb^al attention while the plants are growing 
freely. Plenty of water and manure will make strong plants before they sink 
to rest, and when these start to shoot next year much more can be cut from 
them than from spindly starved specimens. This vegetable should be grown 
in everj^ garden, as much more can be cut from it than is usually thought by 
those who only consume the blanched shoots. 

Rliubarb plants now require a good mulch of manure or broken vegetable 
matter. A good dressing of rich stable manure put on and then thoroughly 
washed in by a soaking will stimulate the plants very much, but it should not 
1)6 piled against the leaf stalks unnecessarily. 1 am assured by competent 
commercial growers of rhubarb that bonedust is an excellent manure for this 
plant 

If cool shaded spots are available salad plants, such as radishes, cress, and 
lettuce, may be grown with fair success during the summer months. The 
latter should be sown in the bed and thinned out, not transplanted* Hearts 
will not be formed readily in dry localities, so the outer leaves should be used 
in the young crisp stage. 

The chief work in the vegetable garden will now consist of watering the 
plants. Wherever practicable the whole surface of the beds should be covered 
with a mulch of manure. Failing this the surface should be constantly pulve- 
rized. If overhead w^atering is r^^rted to, as soon as the surface is dry 
enough it should be broken up with fork or hoe, and not allo\ved to gape 
into cracks which allow moisture to escape almost to a visible degree. It is 
simply astonishing how the supply of water can be saved if this practice be 
persisted in. Cucumbers and melons like overhead watering, particularly 
when the sun is not shining upon their leaves. A gentle, constant dripping 
from a leaking jiipe or hose will w^ork wonders on an adjacent patch of cucum- 
bers. 

As any kind of seeds ripen gather them carefully into sound bags and iSrop 
a label into each, because before the time to sow them comes around again the 
memory often fails to distinguish l^etween vaiious kinds. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR NOVEMBER. 

By Geo. Quinn, HoaxicoLTURAL Instructor. 

In all fiultgrowing areas of the State there is shortage in the rainfall up to 
date. This means we must try to make the liest use of|what has fallen into 
the soil. The only practicable method open to the averaire grower is to con- 
sers’e it by cultivation. This is most effectively done by sttoing and pulveriz- 
ing the whole surface of tlie orchard as often as pmctieable^ There is no need 
to enter into explanations or arguments respecting the value of this practice in 
retarding the evaporation of moisture into the aliJ—that is established l»eyond 
doubt The whole of the surface of the groaind should be thus treated, be- 
cause although not generally taken into conslderaition hard, uncultivated, or 
poorly pulverized patches will attract moisture from beneath the eultlvatied 
part near by, and pass it off Into the atmosphere. This is due to the fact that 
capillary rnoMme is not under the direct influence of gravitation, and conse- 
quently will pass laterally through the soil. Where the orcha(rQ is e)cteiisive 
an effort should be made to secure cultivating lm|demeiitB which will enable, 
the grower to all over the area in as short a time as possibSe. This 
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aHj^ists vastly ia rea/jjiiKtiu>r fine soil lunleh after summer showers. 

It is not that delayed cultivation may cause the loss alone of the moisture pre- 
cipitated by such showers, but the sturface being consolidated a capillary cou- 
nection between the subsoil moisture and the air is formed immediately, and 
loss of some of this moisture will also take place. 

Where the stocks are available, whether of young see^lUugs or old trees of 
undesirable kinds, the budding of citrus tre<-*s may be undertaken. Now 
that the fruiting superiority of tlie Wa.shingtoa Navel Is proved locally it Is a 
wonder more of the rank-growing, sparsely fruiting -Uistraliaii navels are not 
budded over. In ('aUfonila hundreds of acres of seedlings of givat size are 
now worked to this vari(*ty. The method adopted is to insert the buds la 
the reversed T fashion, and biml them with waxed cloths as vve do in sclco 
grafting. These buds are Inserted into the thick main arms direct, at a 
point near to the Junction with the main stem. After the buds’ have united 
the tops are either removed wholly or partially, and the stems and stumps 
re<*eive a tlilok coat of whitewash, and If growing in very hot expose<l posi- 
tions they are bound around with straw protectors to avoid suu scaild until 
the foliage forms sufticient shelter. Tree« dealt with in this fashion slmuld re- 
t-eive g(MHl treatment In the direction of manuring and water prior to l)eing 
operated upon, and plenty of water as soon as the buds have ‘‘taken.** In 
fact, every indnr^Miient must be given to eijal)le the inserted buds to produce 
a normal head of l>ran<‘hes and leaves a-s soon as possible. 

Grafts lUHsl careful watching To avoid fd<»wing oft* or l>eing overgrown by 
rank shoots froiiii tlieir stiu ks. Sim^ that old large wnuiuls of amimtatioii are 
covered from the sun. ('lay. wax. or paint will <lo for this puniose. Bark or 
rind grafts usually run more risks of being blown otit than others if left 
unsupporteil. To prevent growths on i»eap grafts l)e<*omtng t5f>plu^tvy and pen- 
ibilous pinch out the terminal bud from time to time. If the stock has been 
largts with a liealthy root system, treat the shoots arising from below the 
scions similarly In preference* to rubbing them away altogether at this stage. 

Newly plantTHl tiHH^s reipiire constant attention if shapely. well-balance«l 
siH*i.*imens are to be gix)Wfj. The nink shoot which outstrips its competitors 
nmls the sappy terminal bud i*emoving to give a temporary check to it, 
and whert* too many slux^ts are emerging a Judicious thiuning will tend to the 
ultimate l>enefit of the Trt*es at a fruitl>earlng age, more particularly of 

the peach, need attention now to regulate their anuuail w'ood. Ver?’ fre«iueiiTly 
the base buds emerge in great numbers of shoots, and these should be 
thinned by rubbing some ofT altogetlier. 

Annual growths of the peach left at the winter pruning for fmitbearing pur- 
[K)ses may have failed to set fruits. On these, as a rule, many shoots are aris- 
ing. Such barren w’ood should be out off down to young shoots near its base. 
These may appear weakly now, but the removal of the upper portion usually 
throws much energy into them with good results. Other such shotits may 
have set a fruit or tw’o nearer to their bases, and these should be shortened 
back to the young twig which accompanies or arises immediately above the 
topmost fruit 

The thinning of peach and apricot fruits is usually performed after the 
natural drop of Improperly formed fruits, takes place, and before the “stones** 
harden. In many places apricots ajre very thick upon the trees, and likewise 
some varieties of peaches. By judicious thinning a finer sample Is secured, 
the tree relieved of a drain upon Its energies, and the marketable value of the 
product increased. Chemists assure us that the “stocies*’ of these fruits draw 
much more heavily In proportion upon the more essential plant food elements 
la the soil than does the pulpy mass. Practical tests show conclusively that 
by reducing the number of fruits this drain can be minimised. There Is no rule 
by which the exact number of fruits to leave on a tree can be ascertained. 
The general health and chances of nourishment alone can guide one In this 
work. It is true the fruits must have space to allow them to expand to a 
normal sise, but this usually should not be slavishly followed as a maximum 
of the needs to be kept in ndnd. 

In dry ilocallitles young trees should not be allowed to hold out signs of 
distress for want of moisture— that Is, If water for Irrigation Is available. The 
roots of stteh trees should be encoutlsiged to penetrate deeply and establish 
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themseilves in soil so as to resist the suriiiner’s heat. This aiuuot be 
attained so effectively by a lot of surface mulching and surface watering as 
by opening deep furrows or rings and putting the water down into the soil, 
providing proper cultivation be given as soon as the soil is workable to retain 
it there. 

The watering of citrus trees becomes a vexed question at this period of 
the year, when the young fruits are setting. The inevitable result-if the 
trees have bei-ome dry to the suffering sUige— is to shed large (luantities 
of the fruits and start, into fresh growth. (1 rowers should endeavour to 
maintain an even su])ply of moisture around the roots, thus averting si>as- 
iiKxlic growths siiccix^^decl by checks. Citrus trees are transplanted thi’oijgh- 
oiit the summer by careful men when water is available for irrigation. At 
this iierioii a g(xwl ball of undisturbed earth ai^uud the loots is desirable, 
but the tops must be shortened back considerably, and a gooil soaking of 
Avater applied as soon as the tree is planted. 

Aphides have Ihh^ii very troublesome on most trees. The peach, pear, 
and orange trees liave been badly attacked. The small hymenoptenis 
parasite which usually comes on the scene in the late spring works havoc 
among thesx? pests. Unfortunately, it ajirives loo lute to save the foliage 
and shoots from great damage. It appears a.s if most of thes** little w.asjis 
must perisli during the winter, as they are not sufficiently numerous until 
late spring to make any impression on the aphides. Recognising their 
presence and value, many persons fear by spraying the aphides they will kill 
thesii parasitic assistants. When the parasite is develoiied to the larval 
form within the body of the aphlde it (the aphide) looks inundly bloated, and 
crawls apart from its c<impanlon'S prior to iKMishlng. Wltli a view to testing 
the matter, I sprayed the leaves of a peach tree showing many parasUed 
aphides with tobacc*o and soap wash sufficiently strong to kill th<* aphkh^s 
in all stages. Leaves were then gathered anil dipj)ed in luoiv of the solu- 
tion. These leaves were then enclosed with cotton wool in a glass test 
tube, and placed in a shadehouse for ready observation. Tlie parasitic 
wasi>s emerged in great numbers in due time, showing, that when partly 
develoxwd ihey matured safely insade of the sprayed bodies of the aphiiles. 

The campaign against codilin moth shsuld be prosecuted with energy now. 
In the presence of much loss at the end of the fruit season many growers 
avow their Intention to go in **for spraying next year,” but when the time 
conies and the wealth of bloom gives way to the setting of fruits, the grower 
too often puts off the spraying, and allows the time to go by until ou(‘e more 
this insidious foe claims the harv'^est. The season is proving favouralile for 
the development of the Fusicladlum on the apples and pears, and the use 
of Bordeaux mixture combined with arsenites when spraying for codliii moth 
is recommiended. In a separate article (see rejxirt of Forest Range Confe- 
rence of Agricultural Bureaux) this matter is dealt with in dcdall. 


Broken Winded Horses. — ‘T wonder,” says a writer In an American paper, 
‘‘whether any one has had a broken winded horse or ittare which has re- 
covered? I hav’e an aged mare which, five or six years ago. was so ‘gone* 
in the wind that, after a trot in harness of two or three miles, she was in a 
hopeless state of collapse; she coughed violently, and her sides heaved Avlth 
the peculiar double blowing indicative of the disease. After a continual 
treatment on specially prepared diet, consisting of chopped hay, crushed oats 
and bran, given well damped with water, and no long hay, she has lost all 
her cough, and there is no appeamnee of distress from the heaving of the 
flanks. She can trot along quite comfortably, and do eight or ten miles 
as easily as any other animal of her age. I metely give the facts of this 
particular case, which prove condurively what can be done for a broken 
Irtnded h<n*se by Judicious feeding, If the disease Itself may not be entiiiely 
cured.” 
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IWANURINC APRICOTS IN DRY DISTRICTS. 

In the Deceiulier, 1900, i«sue of The Journal of Agriculture we published 
an article by Mr. E. M. Sage, of the Pinery, dealing with the complaint of 
apricot trees known as “die-back/’ This trouble is very frequent in our dry 
district, trees six to eight years old showing sij^ns of dying back fmrn the 
ends of the limbs, and in a few years* time thfe tree succumbs. Mr. .Sage 
tried tine effect of manuring wdth su|)erpho8phate after cutting the trees 
hard back, and in the Jounial we published illustrations showing the marked 
results obtained. Mr. Sage has now funiished further information concauaiiug 
later developments in his garden. 


I 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1 ii new growth from Apricot Tree out back end manured three years 
previouely. Fig. 2 •hows one-year-old wood and new growth on unmanured tree in 
same orchard. 







One year’* ^owth from manured Aprioot Tree, wiUi enlargement of laterali 
ehowing development of bude. 




A. Y«ar’a growths from Moor|iark*trte.fiire yoars after manuring. 

B. Y«ar*B growths from Oullins Early Apricot two years alter treatment. 
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The first llliKStration is from a photograph taken nearly two year® ago, 
showing two seasons' growth on an unmanured tree, as well as growth taken 
from a tree manured with bone super three years previously. The second 
illustration shows one year’s growth of wood from this tree. The manure 
used wais rather coarse, and the season being dry, the results the first year 
w«*rc* not very marked; but, as the illustrations show, it has had a lasting 
effect. Figure 1 on the third illustration shows one year’s growth from the 
same tree the fifth season after the application of the manure. As will be 
seen, the tree is still making strong, healthy giow^th, and there is promise 
of a heavy eiop of fruit. Figure 2 in the same plate idlustrates a year’s 
growtli from an Oiilllns Early Apricot tree in the same garden that received 
nur>eral super two years back, at the rate of 3 cwt. per aere. This tree whs 
headed back prior to l>elng manured, and is 11 years old. It was making 
very poor growth prior to this treatment, but Is now vigorous -and fruitful. 

(iullins Early and Newcastle Early varieties appear to stand better than the 
Moorpark in the dry areas. Mr. Sage states that on these light soils he 
finds that almost invariably the mature growths of any size at all are quite 
hollow, or the centre is soft and pithy, and some of the trees he has headed 
bat'k in his garden have commenced to decay from the centre. He Is dis- 
posed to think that, owing to a deficiency of some constituent in the soil, the 
trees fail to mature healthy heartwood. From the results of hi® experiments 
witli superphosphate a deficiency of phosphoric acid would seem to be the 
cause. 


IRRIGATION AND STATESMANSHIP. 


By the passing of what Is termed “The National Irrigation Act” the 
Federal Pairliament of the United States of America can claim credit for 
dealing with the question of irrigation in a sbitesmanlike manner and on a 
scale which can scarcely l)e equalled in any countiy of the world, past or 
present. 

The Act in question, which received the I^resldent’s signature and became 
law on June 17, ltK)2. provides that the money received from the sale and 
disposal of public lands in what are knowm as the arid and .semi- arid land of 
the Western Stutes and Territories sfhall l>e devoted to the construction of 
irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and development of waters in the 
sai(i States. The Act Is retr<»q>ectlve to July 1, 1900, and there Is now in the 
rublic Treasury the sum of $6,000,000 available for this “reclamation fund,” 
as It is appropriately called. The moneys received from the sales of public 
lands ill these States is to be added each year to fills fund, and it is estimated 
tliat the annual receipts from this source will be §2,500,000. 

To secure the projier utilization of the available sources of water, the Act 
l»rovides that the Secretary of the Interior shall cause examinations and 
surveys to be made, and shall report to Congress annually on the practi- 
cability of ea<‘h irrigation project He is authorized to use the fund for the 
construction and maintenance of reservoirs and irrigation works, anfi to make 
such charges upon the lands served by these works as will return the outlay 
to the fund in 10 annual instalments, without interest or profit to the Govern* 
in cut. As these amofunts are repaid by the settlers, they will be credited 
to the reclamation fund, which in the course of years will assume very large 
pi-oportlons. It is estimated that during the first 10 years there will be 
$25,000,000 received from the sales of lands, and that during the second 10 
.rears settlers on the reclaimed lands will be paying back their instalmentB, 
thus giving a total of §50,000,000 for investment In new works during that 
l»eriod. Each year, of course, this will be added to. After the available land 
has been reclaimed these moneys will be returned to the Government, aa the 
Act specially provides that the settlers on these reclaimed areas must pay 
their annual instalments before they are entitled to the fee-simple of their 
land. 


^le area of arid lands comprised in the States and Territories referred to 
f estimated at 600,000,000 acres, of which it is believed that from 
60.000,000 to 100,000,000 can be reclaimed at an average cost of $10 per aOre; 
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«o that it will be seen that the United States is dealing with an iminettsely 
great queation, that every penny of the moneys earmarked for the purpose 
will be required for many years, and that some day there will be an amount 
calculated in hundreds of millions of dollars to replenish or fill to overflovr ng 
the coffers of the Federal Treasury. The Act specially provides that so far 
as the same may be pa*acticable, and subject to the existence of feasible 
irrigation projects, the major pofrtlon of the funds arising from the sale of 
lands in any State shall be expended within the boundaries of such State. 
Until the payments required by the Act are made for the major portion of 
the lauds irrigated from the works of any particular system, the manage- 
ment remains under Government control, but when these amounts have been 
paid the control Is to pass to the owners of the lands liTlgated; but the title 
and control of the reservoirs remain in the Government until otherwise 
decided by Congress. 


MANURING OF GRASS LAND. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector of Fkktilisers. 

In previous Journals leference has lK>en made to the experiments in the 
manuring of grass land being carried out in various parts by members of 
the Agricultural Bureau. Owing to the extreme dryness of the season, 1 
regret to say that several of tliose undertaking these experiments report tnat 
there is so little grass on the land that it is impossible to make any comparison 
between the plots. Similar conditions exist in respect to the growth on the 
I)lots on which exiKsriments w’cre <*arrled out last year with manures sup- 
plied by Mr. F. H. Snow, of Adelaide. I had hoped in connection with these 
latter tests to have .secured some Informaliou as to the companitlve yields 
the second year from super and Thomas Phosphate respectively; but only 
in one or two instances Is any report available. So far us can be judged from 
these reports the result in the grass appears to coincide with the i*esult in 
the wheat yield. Where supeiThosphate gave higher returns in the crop than 
Thomas Phospliate there is also mm*e growth of grass; while, on the other 
hand, where the latter manure paid l>est with wheal the grow’th the second 
year is also lH»tter. 

Gn August 23 I visited Mr. T. Pengilly's farm, near Aldinga, in company 
with the memlHjrs of the Williinga Agricultural Bureau, to inspect grass plots 
manured wdth different fertilisers, supplied by the department The land 
selected for the tests has been out of crop for 15 years, and is on the lower 
sloi>G of a hill facing north. Each plot is two acres in area, with strips of 
unmanured land 36 ft. wide between. The manures w^ere distributed about 
the first week in June by means of a seed and fertiliser drill, with the hoes 
raised 6 in. from tiie ground, and a fairly strong north-west wind blow*ng 
across the plots assisted in securing an ei^en distribution of the manure as it 
fell from the hoes. A steady, soaking rain fell almost directly afterwai'ds, 
rendering harrowing quite unnecessary. Mr. Pengilly states that %vithin 
three weeks the effect of the manures was plainly noticeable, both in colour 
and growth of the grass. When we inspected the plots they afforded most 
convincing evidence that the application of manure under local conditions 
was profitabile. The following table gives the constituents and cost of the 
manures applied:— 


No. 

of 

'Plot 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Manure 

QaniiUty 

Cost 


ANALYSIS. 

{wr Aore. 

per acre. 

TUtal 

Pho«p*te. 

Water 

Soluble 

Phoep'te. 

Potash. NitroKen 

'Grsit Manure A •* 

4 Mineral Supr Mixed 

OnuM Umiim 

XhomM nioq»lwtie 

owU 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 
H 

1. d. 

4 9 1 

4 10 I 

5 3 j 
4 6 

4 6 1 

Peroent 
! 30 

45 

36 

32 

39 

Peroent. 

16 

25 

16 

16 

Fcroeiit.i Pwreent. 
2.26 1 1.2 

— 1 1.8 . 

— ! 2.5 

1.6 { 1.21 

_ j _ 
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Plot 3 \vas tJie lK?st c^f all, the strong and healthy. Where 

clovers existed on the lower parts they had made splendid growth. It was 
unanimously agreed that the unmanured strips alongside did not carry a fifth 
of the growth of this plot. Plot No. 2 was not quite so good as No. 1, but the 
gro^^th here was alsi^ verj' satisfaetoiy. Plots 3 and 4 were about e<iual, 
but neither carried as much grass as 1 or 2. The manure applied to Plot 4 is 
that placed on the market by the Adelaide CliemlcaJ Works, andf only dlffem 
from •‘(IrasR :Manure A'' in that the latter had more potash added to it when 
beiiiir bagged. Plot No. 5, wliich rei-eivetl li c-wt. Thomas Phosphate, was 
more backward than the other idohs, doultth^s du(‘ to the manuiv beiiig,les» 
soluble. The growth on the plot was. however, much greater than on the 
immanured land, the general opinion being that it would eariy tlm^? times 
as much vstock. In eveiy case it uas noticed that tlie grass was of much 
brighter colour on the .manured plots. Another point worth noting was that 
the prociimlsmt geranium, which on the unman ii red plots was «o fiat and chxse 
to the soil that it hardly afforded a bite for stock, w^as larger and moi’e 
upright on the manured land. Tlie effect of the niannre on the clovers was 
also very noticeable. So far as conld be judged fTOni a single experiment the 
presence of potasb is having a gi>od effect on the grass, jiml it will <?ertalnly 
be worth testing next year whether it will not be profitable to apply a 
manure containing np to 4 per cent, of potash, even if it is necessary to reduce 
the quantity' of i>hosphoric acid. All the vlsitoi*s were satisfied that tlio 
manuring of grass land was worthy of greater atteiition. and several stated 
their intention of carrying out experiments themselves next yetir. The week 
following the visit Mr. Pengilly put seven horses and two cow's on the land, 
and he states that he has on no occasion observed any of them feeding on 
the unmanured laud. 

Mr. W. Bow’ey, of Maitland, reports, on September 6. that he was afniid 
the result® did not warrant the exi>enditure. although the growth another 
season may show more favourably. Maitland soils, being naturally fertile, 
always produce good grass w’Uen the season is favourable, and the manun^ 
are subjected to a severer test than on poorer laud. In tin* t^rly j>art of the 
season the manuivd plots came on well, and he exi>e< ted much better results 
than w’ere obtained. The gmwtli wa® earlier, and tlie wild oats. &<*.. came 
inh) head earlier than on the unmanured land; l)ut when fed down there \va« 
no noticeaVde differeiU'e on the plots, showing that there had not i)een inneii 
increase in the undergrowth. Tw'o of the plots receiving grass manure were 
duplicated. In the second the manure wa® distributed with the hoes liglitly 
dow'u. Here the results w ere moiv marked than when the imuuire vva® dis- 
tributed on the surfac'o. In his opinion tin* l>est results were given by the 
plots receiving the mixtures branded '‘grass manure.” It w^as very noth*e- 
ahle that w’hen stock weiv platWl on the land they fed mostly on the maimied 
plots, almost neglecting the grass on the uiunanured land at first. The 
animals did rtunarkably well winlle in the paddock. In dealing witli these 
results there are several points that must be boriu^ in mind. First, tUe«e 
manures aie expected to show' in the grass for three or four year» at least, 
ami if they returi] a profit the first year they rfluould prove very profitable 
in the long riiD. Then we have Mr. How’ey*s statement that the grass came 
on quicker earlier In the season. This alone is w'orth something, especially 
where efheep are kept. And, finally, we again have the cattle testifying In 
unmistakable language that the quality of the pasturage is improved. 

Mr. H, A. Hussey, of Blveirton, states that after the first rains, which were 
moderately soaking, the manured plots came right away from the unmanuted 
land, the lines betw een l>elng as distinct as a rood. The grass on the manured 
land was healthier and fresher in colour. In places where the drill stopped 
to refill the grass assumed a yellow ap^aranee Utter on, probably owing to 
the manure going on too heavily. Tiiie experiments were undoubtedly a 
success, the manured plots carrying one and a half times to twice as moch 
^ the unmanured strii>s betwwn. Up to September 22 tJnere w'as not much 
diiier^oe in the grass on the different plots receiTing manure, but 
MMure A was the best This might however, he doe to the land being 
bettCT. The land has nor l>een broken op for yearn, and has been conslsteiitly 
fed down, with the result that tiie pasture is aeanty. Mr, John MeKauaie. 
of Riiverton, also carried out tests with manures for grasses. He ttatns 
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that while Thomaa rhosphate Improved the quantity of gmws somewhat the 
results are not sufficient to pay for the expense. Bone super, on the other 
hand, has caused a marlcc-d imwase in the feed. The heritage stoned to 
grow from tJie first, and was considerably ahead of the unmanured land. 
Mr. T. Gra veistock, who inspected the plots, reports that he is of opinion that 
the result from the super is profitable. It will be again noted that in both 
these cases, not only was there more grass on the nuinured land, but it wsa 
earlier than where no manure was applied. 

Messrs. W. M. Shannon, of Bagot's Well; J. Cheritcm. of Strathalbyn; S. 
Tavender. of Luclndale; and F. L. Ifould, of Onetree Hill, report generally 
that owing to the veiy dry seascjn, no satlsfactoiy ooncluaions can be arrived 
at as to whetlier the manures will pay to use on the pasture land. Mr. H. A 
titles, Mount Plea-sant. applied tlie manure to a iwddock, which he intends 
to cut for grass hay. Thituigli various causes it was not applied until July 
21, and, although favourable weather followed, it was not iK>ssible to detect 
any real difference betwcnm the manured and unmanured plots on October 
10, when the members of the Mount Pleasant Bureau paid a visit of inspec- 
tion, although generally there appeared to be a little more undergrowth 
on the manured land. 1 am disposed to attribute this want of result entirely 
to the late application of the manure. In my opinion it should be incorporated 
with the surface soil before thie grnss has well started. In eac h of these 
instances the mammas were supplied by the department, and were the same 
a.a used by Mr. I*engilly. 

Quite a numl>er of farmers are this year testing the manuring of pasture 
land for thiemselvets, and while, owing to tlu* season, there have l>ee« a good 
many apparent failures, in the majority of cases the manure has had a marked 
effect. It must, of course, l>e remeintiereil that the effect of these manures 
will probably Iw seen for wneaul yearn: hence the want of result the first 
year, through unfavourable conditions should n<d cause landholders to con- 
(k?mn the practice. Fnmi what I have seen of the rc'»sults generally 1 am 
convinced that in a few years the direct apidicatliin of commercial fertilisers 
to grass land will account for nniny hundreds of tons of manure annually. 


FARM HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Br A. Molikeux 

Finish haymaking and stacking as »i>oa as possible. The sooner the stacks 
are thatched, or otherwise protected against lieavy rain, tlie safer u ill they 
be against damage. Have sufficient dunnage l>eneath the stacks to prevent 
damage from water beneath, and do not build on low ground where water 
would collect after a storm; nor in an awkward corner, wliere wagons cannot 
be readily moved about. It is not wise to Iniild too large etocks, nor to crowd 
them together where an aiTidental fire might destroy tbe whole lot Stacks 
should be protected against trespaes by stock. If fowls are about they can 
be prevented getting oh the stacks by driving in a few short stakes airing the 
eaves, and affixing three fine wdres at 8 in. apart The birds may iry to fly 
<» to the stacks, but the wires will throw tliein back. 

Try the following exi)eriment:— Cut an acre or tvvo of crop intended for 
feeding purposes, and chaff Into a pit for ensilage. Cut an equal area of crop 
of equal quality* and make hay of it Then feed the hay to a couple of cows. 
When the hay is finished, feed the same cows upon the silage. See how long 
the hay will keep the cows, then take note of the time they will take to eat 
the silage. Note the quantity of milk given by the cows, the w eight of butter 
made from the cieam. and the health and general condition of the animals 
during each period. It will be discovered that the ensilage will last much 
longer than the hay, although there was quite as much original green sstuff as 
in the silage; the cows will be healthier and more contented, and the butter 
‘w^ll be iffeater In quantity per w^eek and better in colour than when fed on the 
hay. Surely, in the face of assertions made by thousands of people who regu- 
lariy practise ensilage in other parts of the world it i« irrational to neglect 
a trial of the system. 
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Tlu‘ jfraiii of wheat that is reaped when in the advanced dough stage is 
plu'iuper, has le^^s bran, more flour and gluten, is brighter, and altogether a 
l>ettt'r sample than that which is left of the same crop until it Is dead ripe 
and tit for stripping. The straw from the stripi>ed croi) is of much less autrl- 
tiv(* value than that which was reaped earlier. The field of the reaped crop 
can he harrowed at once, and any rain that may fall will sink into the ground 
and riMiialu there whilst the surface is loose; any seeds of weeds will probably 
sprout and furirish an early bite for stock, and the ground will be more easily 
plousrlied than that on which the stubbles were left. The strlngbinder can be 
used when the stripper is unable to take off the crop, can go In early v^d 
continue late in the day, and where there is no straw on the field there Is not 
mucli to fear from stubble fires. Any farmer who has a hundred tons Of 
straw in sta(*k not dread to keep more stock on his land than he would 
be justifietl in keeping when he hajs to depend upon the natural herbage for 
the maintenance of their lives. I have never known a farmer to have been 
injured through having a large stack of good straw to fall back upon in times 
of drought; but there have been occasions when the fortunate passessor of a 
straw stack has benefited therefrom. 

If the hay or the wheat is I'eaped and bound, and the harrows run over tlie 
field, it will be worth wliile to scatter 3 or 4 1T>. per acre of rape seed before 
harrowing. The plants will (?ome up if any rain .should fall, and there will 
be a nice green bite for tiie stock. 

dust before hay and wheat harvest commences the dilatory farmers rush 
their harve.‘<ting iinplenients off to tlic smith and wheelwright for repairs; 
then tliey blame everything and everybody if their croi>.s suffer through stand- 
ing toi> long in the field. Surely the smith and wlKHdwright could do better 
work and cheaper if they had the implements much sooner. 

Pb erybody is too busy now to start erecting shelters for their istook, but the 
animals suffer very severely from exi>osu're to the fler(*e heat of some of our 
hottest days. If the owners were chained out in a bare field for half aday only 
wluui the sun heat ranges about 140 deg., with not a drink of water, it is pro- 
bable they w^ould start making shelters, even if the crops were left standing 
whilst they did so. 

Afalting barley should be r€»aped with the binder dinndly it Is fully ripe, and 
should be stacked and thatched as tpiickly as possible, because the least damp 
causes discolouration of the sample. Cape barley for feeding pun)oses can be 
stripped if the beaters are slightly rais^ by placing a piece of raw hide or 
bacon rind around the spindle ends, and wrapping the beaters with green hide. 
It is more economical, however, to reap and bind the crop, because the straw 
is useful for feeding stock. 

Afaize and sorglinni may still be sown in some places. The land should be 
well prepared, the seed sown with a drill, rolled after, and freauently cultiva- 
ted whilst growing. It Is next to useless to sow these summer crops broad- 
cast. 

Those who have crops of peas growing should ascertain how they are nar- 
vested around Gumeracha, where they use an improved pea harvester. This 
Is a very valuable crop to grow for use on the farm. It not oniy Improves the 
laud for future cereal crops, but it supports pigs, fowls, sheep, cows, and 
horses. 

Shearing is generally done early to awold the grass seeds getting into the 
fleece; but where there are only a few sheep to deal with It might be better 
for the animals and for the owner to delay shearing for a week or two, so that 
warmer nights may be experienced. Late frosts sometimes kill early shorn 
sheep. Anything of a vegetable nature mixed with the wool detracts from 
its value; therefore care must be taken to have no chips, chaff, straw, or 
string about the floors when shearing. There Is no necessity for tying the 
fleeces, but if they must be tied use worsted. 

It is a disputed point as to whether removal of some of the leaves of boelt 
and mangolds has any injarioue effect upon the bullMs-the pvmamMM It 
that it is injufioim to some extent-^but if any are uited for feeding tato 
only the bottom leaves, and feed only lightly at fllrtt, because they taus a 
acourlDg effect. Mustard has the con^ary action* 
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Sniiie pooplt* s:iy tliat it not pay grow vegetaldpw and fruit, or to 
devott* time to oows, jwultry. and pijrs, becauj»e the tini-e so lost {‘oiild l>e more 
pnifitably devfded to roaring Hhe€n> a^d horses, and growing wheat and hay 
Tlmt is all very good for a man who does not want to gi’OM' vegetables, 
&o.; hut if h(» did not have to buy all those artloles, but could have them fresh 
every <lay close at hand, would he not be better off, and could he not easily 
gh(‘ a few inliuites each day to the recreation of cultivating vegetables and 
fruit, and the feeding of cows and fowds, without interfering in the slightest 
wltli his other work? What would it cost per year to provide a farmhouse and 
10 pfM»ple with eggs, butter, vegetables, bacon, and fruit? There is health 
and prottt and comfort in the production of such articles in abundance on any 
farm, anil there very few farms. If any, wbei’e something at least cannot 
be (lone in this dliH.»ction. 

The liroadleaf mustard, the sand lucerne, and the French honeysuckle 
(called also ‘*isulla,*' ‘‘Malta clover,” and hotanlcally Hedysarum coronarium), 
whic h I distributed through the medium of the Agricultural Bureau some 
years ago, were pronounced to be splendid fodder plants, especially on light 
sandy s(iils. Has any farmer CH)n tinned to sow the seeds, or could we now find 
one tnuuter <4* an acre of either in the whole Stote of South Australia? 


ON THE POISONOUS NATURE OF IMMATURE 
SORGHUM PLANTS. 

By AiTiidu J. Pkrkins, Skcketaky for Agriculturk. 

On various occaisions in tliis State death of stock pastured on immature sorg- 
hum luis be(»n brought under the notice of the Department, but no satisfactory 
explanation of tiie phenomenon had as yet been brought forward. Some 
maintained without d(»llidt(> proof, however—tliat the undeveloped leaves 
contained a iioisonons principle, whilst others professed to see in it a modi- 
fied form of “ho veil,” or statetl that probably the stock was removed from 
dry r*‘ed to the succulent sorghum too abruptly; that it took to it too greedily, 
aiul sufiored accordingly. Doubtless in some eases the latter explanation may 
lm\(‘ been iorrect; btii it has failed to provide a satiefactorj' answer to all 
tas('s t)»nt nave? arisen from time to time. The same kind of accidents appear 
to have bt^^n of frenuent occurrence In Bgj'p^* Rtid have latterly received the 
attt‘ntIon of Messrs. W. U. Dunstan, M.A., F.B.S., Director of Uie Scientific 
Department of the Imperial Institute, and T. A. Henry, D.Sc.. Their Investi- 
gations were smumarlmi In a paper read before the Royal Society of I-on- 
don oi. May lo, IJkri, th<' nmln points of which I am able, through the cour- 
tesy of Sir Ohaiies Todd, to quote here. 

They bad occasion to examine specially the plant known as Sorghum vul- 
gate, the Oreat Millet or Huinea Oom (Dhurra shirshabl of Egypt). The 
aiitliors show that the young plants but not the seeds or old plants, 
when crushed with water yield p \ ss?c acid (about 0.2 per cent, of the dried 
plant). The acid is not found in tlie plant in the free state, but developed 
by the action of a »i>ecial enzyme from a cyanogenedc glucoslde, which has 
been named “dhiirrln.V No physiological t«»t8 have been made with a view 
of proving the action' of tlie poison In animals; but in face of what expe- 
rience has taught us it seems proMble that prussic acid may he set free 
in the digestive organs of animals consuming young sorghum plants, result- 
ing frequently in their death. The authors are further investigating the various 
points of intere«it conC^ned in their discoveries. It is satisfactory at all 
event.s to note the dteappearance of the poisonous compound from the 
mature plant 

The authors draw att^tion to the presence of prussic acid in several other 
plants, notably Lottie aiabicus, Manihot utUissli]m» Llnum usitatissimum, 
Lotus AustraHs^ and. Fhaseolus lunatns. 
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POULTRY NOTBS. 

By D. F. Laurib, 

By tlu‘ time this ai)pears in print 1 shall have finished a course of 12 
lectures, delivered at the Schcwl of Hines. Adelaide. The attendance was 
moderate, but it was a pleasure to deal M’ith earnest enquirers after know- 
ledge. 

I have received a very large mimber of letters this season enquiring for 
poultry, and have been instrumental in sending away a good number. ^In- 
cluding some fine stock. The bad times rendered prices low, and breeders 
were loth to sell. Hy own spare sttKdc went in a twinkling, and egg» as fast 
as hens could lay, and In tlie majority of cases with excellent resnlts. The 
gradual improvement of poultry will mean a gi'cat inei*ea»e In returns. 
I have word from ujy old friend Hr. W. L. Roe, formerly Poulti’y Editor of 
“The Australasian.'’ He is now resident in England, and is Editor of **Onr 
Home Pets,'* a monthly publication which pays attention to poultry matters, 
Mr. Rae purchases iKUiltry for Australian buyers, and will obtain requisites, 
literature, &c., relating to inmltry, jjigeoiis. dogs, Sec. I can most thoroughly 
recommend him to all my readers, lie is very prompt to reply, and charges 
a moderate commission only. His address is ^y. L. Rae, “Our Home Peta’* 
Hflice, 0. Snow Hill, i.ondon. K.C. I'Hie average cost of shipping and packing 
a bird to Australia is £1. 1 hope readers will Import some gf-»od ones, and I 
shall be glad to advise on the subject. 


A POULTRY MANUAL. 

By D P Laurie 

[Four or five years ago the department issued a bulletin on “Poultry Breeding, ’ pre 
pared by Hr. D. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, and in response U) fre 
quently expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also with diseases 
of poultiy, Mr. Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The articles will be pub- 
lished first in the journal from month to month, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form.— Editor, j 

(Continued from October issue.) 

Hatching. 

Artificial hatching, by aid of incubators, has be<*omc a necessity, anti, even 
those breedei's who only hatch a few birds for showing find it necessary 
where early birds are required. The old prejudi<'e against Incubators is dying 
out. and liefore long we shall hear mi more of the alleged inferiority of arttfl- 
<*lally hatched stock. As a matter of fact, stock hatched in proi>erly designed 
incubators and reared on a sensible plan are in many ways better than when 
hatched in the natural way, and allo’wed to remain with the hens. Mtich 
that appears under “natural hatching" applies to the incubator. I have hoard 
curious statements of late on the subject, and unfoi*tunately some ai'e In 
print, but 1 do not feel called upon to deal with the matter here, I recom- 
mend my own design of Incubator as far the Ix^st of any I have seen, and 
1 have used a great many. Hearsou’s machine and some Australian copies 
of the same are also excellent, but not so reliable, unless placed in a good 
cellar. Some American machines are good, others have proved failures, and 
have been discarded by many breeders In the other States. A great many 
incubators I have seen are faulty in de^gn and construction. For the incu- 
bator select eggs of normal size. Very large or very sihajl eggs should be 
discarded. This does not, of course, mean that the eggs of w^ch habitu- 
ally lay large or small eggs, as the case may be, should be discarded. Rough* 
shelled or mis-shai>e» eggs are not likely to contain strong geims, even if 
fertile. Habere very lairge eggs, such as Mlnorcas lay, and small ones such as 
some of the Hamburghs lay, are to lie hatched, it may be necessary to raise 
the smaller eggs to the same level as the large ones; otherwise, in the case of all 
machines in which the sonree of heat is over the eggs, the small eggs, t>eliit 
farther away, will receive less heat than the larger ones. Where possible 
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select fresh eggs; 8ay» within a week from date ol laying. Such eggs will 
coiitatu stronger germs and produce sturdier chicks, &c. Where a hen steals 
her uest she sits on the eggs for a time each day, and in so doing without 
doui>t imparts vigour to the germ, which is not the case where eggs are 
oollfH ted and stand for a week or so. Where eggs, a fortnight or a month old 
even, are to he hatched, It will he liecessarj' to start at a temperature of 90 
dt‘grees. and during two days gradually bring the heat up to 101 or 102 degrees, 
registered by a tested theiinometer in contact with the eggs at their upper sur- 
face. It is pivfera hie to hatch hens" eggs alone, or chicks’ eggs, and not to mix 
them, although it may heiloiie. IHick and goose* eggs should have 11101*0 moisture 
In the c»gg drawer than is advisable with hen and turkey eggs. Put as many 
eggs in the drawer as yooi can pack, so as to allow for the usual percentage of 
infertile eggs later on. There is no necessity to separate the eggs; they may 
he quite closely packed. On no account place any eggs atiove those in the 
drawer; they will receive several degrees more heat. Mark each egg with a 
distinctive mark, such as a cross or a letter; and use* a soft pencil— this aids 
in turning the eggs, and also furnishes a means of identification. Enter full 
parti<*lllar^ of dates in a small Ixiok for future refeivnct*. It is a poor policy 
to place a few c*ggs each day in the drawer— start with a full hatch, or if 
prefenvd have* a niachiiu* witli two lirawei*** with adjustable bottoms. For 
usual \A'ork im a moderate scale 1 prefer a loO-egg machine; such a one costs 
little more rhaii a small one. and bums onlj' a trifle more oil. As the period 
of iiu'uhation advances the eggs require less top h€*at so that if there are 
c‘ggs at diftVrent smges of inciihatlou some will l>e too hot and some too cool. 
Whiuv tvve or iiuue drawers are used, one should have an adjustable bottom 
ulm h can 1 h* raised or lowered. Fresh eggs inquire to bt* at least an Inch 
neaier the tank thau tlu»se which have lieen incubating for, say. a fortnight. 
Test the eggs as advisf^l in natmul hatching. Should it be desired to add 
further eggs after tliat i>eriod care must be exercised that the cold eggs do not 
come in contact with the warm ones already hatching, otherwise chills may 
destroy tlie germs. Every few days the water in the pans under the drawer 
may Im* changt'd, tind the pans replenished with warm water. Pse porous mate- 
rial for lining the egg drawers; "this i>ennlt.s of a fn*e fxissage of the moisture- 
laden air from belov. Ventilation and fresh air are of the utmost Importance, 
and i»nly inferior restdts can bt* exiK*cted from in<‘ubatoa*8 where these are 
lacking. The ventilators are closed for the first four or five days, and then 
gradually opened. Turn the eggs twice a day, and let them cool down in fresh 
air for a i»eriod varjing with the temperature of the atmosphere. Ihning the 
early stages of Incubation hi cold weather a few minutes will suffice; In the 
later stages and in hot weather from a quarter to half an hour and even more. 
Never allow the eggs to become quite cold or chilled. Examine the eggs, as 
In testing, from time to time, and carefully note the appearance of the embryos 
at difterent stagw. The day before due date the final Inspection should be 
made and the water pans refilled, close the drawer and leave the eggs to 
hatch without disturbing them. During the hatch there will be a lot of wet 
chk ks, ducklings, Ac.. In the drawer, and the cold air admitted, if the drawer 
Of* o)a*ned. vrm cause a great fail in temperature, which may result dlsa^ 
trousil.v. T/€*ave the chicks In tlie egg drawer till fairly dry, and then remore 
and plnc'O in a warm Ik>x lined with any old. soft material, w’ooilen for pre- 
feiH*nce. ^^ftand the box altove the lamp hotise chimney, where It will receive 
any heat rcxpiired. When all are hatched out remove shellis, &c., and clean 
the di^nv(»r, line with a p1e<*e of clean. |)orous material, and you are ready 
for a fivsh start. Many faihiivs are due to lack of ventilation a.iu1 necleet to 
air and turn the eggs, I'oo much heat is also bad, and while no harm may 
restilt frnm a temporary lise of several degrees frequent repetition or long 
duration will la^ disastrous. The l>est place for an incubator Is a cellar, or 
a well-ventllated room fi*ee from draughts and not exposed to too much sun 
heat. fSlninmlng doors, noisy traffic, and sudden .tars result In crtppled chicks, 
&c. Smoking lamps ahd stuffy, ixjoms mean losses and failure. Chicks wh!ch 
cannot release themselves from the shell may be assftsted, but seldom make 
strong birds. To remove fn>m the shell apply warin water (blood heati freely, 
and l»eware of causing bleeding. Simply enlarge tlie break in the shell, and 
nmlsteii the lining and membranes, and tap the shell tin it fractures in a 
circle. 
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Feedififf Youfigr Fotiftry. 

dHIOlTfi 

The first food may consist of coavse oatmeal, or coarsely ground wheat, or 
stale l>read crumbs. Do not give hard-boiled egg; its use is i*esponslble for 
much bowel trouble. An excellent food (Kmslsts of the yolk of a fresh egg 
whipped up with milk, w'hich Is then used for moistening oatmeal or bread 
crumbs. This may be given for the first week; then add cracked wheat. Give 
the chicks pleiity of liberty, and dig or hoe a small piece of ground for them 
to scratch III, They find lots of grit and unconaldered trifles, and <he exercise 
makes them giHxw and strengthens them, l^roeure some <*oarse river sand, or tine 
sliarp gravel, and mix with the soft food, or place where they <?an pick ik up 
freely; this is most impoii:aflt. Feed for the first fortnight every two hours, 
then gia<lually lessen to four or five times a day, giving plenty, but aillowing 
none to remain to become sour. Give milk, especially sweet separator milk, 
if avallalulc: if not. a full supply of clean, fresh, well-shaded water, so 
arranged that they cannot get into it. The first few wrecks are important, and 
ultimate success depends on that period; keep them well fed and growing. 
Small, covered yards may be used for the first few fiays, and a box lined with 
warm material for the Incubator chicks to sleep in during intervals. FnU*ss 
the weather is wet they will be at work all day scratching and f (Hiding. 1 
have no faith in artificial or foster mothers. They are, as a rule, <leafti traps; 
and in this climate do artificial heat is required. For years I have used with 
success ordinary eocoa or similar boxes lined with old, soft material, kept dry 
and clean. Put about 15 chicks in each l»ox. After a fortnight or three weeks 
they sleep in a box lined with soft straw, frtHjueutly removed, and covered 
with wire netting. Feed early in the morning and last thing at night. At 
eight weeks add bone meal to their food; that sold by the Adelaide ('liemicfbl 
Works is exceptionally good. Add daily a tablespoon ful fur each 12 or so 
chicks, Incroasing to four tablespoon fnls at 12 w'eeks. Green food, chopped 
finely, should bo given frequently throughout tlve day, and may <*oii-sjst of 
lettuce, cabbage, &c., or silver beet Stinging nettle boiled and adfh'd with the 
liquor to the soft food is excellent. After thdy are a fortnight ohl bran and 
pollard, wheat meal, ground r^ats, and ground barley, mixed with sepiirati»r 
milk or hot water, adding daily some boiled meat and 'soup, may be the chief 
food, and cracked wheat occasioiiially during the day and last thing at night. 
Never give sloppy food of any sort. Mix so that it (Tumbles readily anti does 
not stick. (live whole grain as soon as they wdll eat it, say about third week. 

DtrcxLiNOs. 

Ducklings do well on food similar to that recoin mended for chickens, Imt it 
should be mixed in a moister condition. Boiled nettle is especially serviceable. 
(tIvc as much green food as they wdll eat. 8oup and animal food may also 
lie given more freelj^ and as much milk as they can drink. Boiled" rice, 
especially if boiled in milk, makes them grow, and is excellent during hot 
weather. Potatoes, if cheap, may be l>olled ami mashed with the meals with 
advantage. Add the bone meal after the fourth week, and get the birds fit 
for sale at eight weeks. Do not use wceptaclee that allow tlM*m to get into the 
food and water. Small fences made of vertical strips of wood or wire will 
permit them to thrust their heads thraugb and obtain food and water, and 
yet restrain them from making a mess. Ducklings are better in small pens, 
well floored with drj* straw\ 

Oo^LIVOS. 

These require a good range and plenty of grass, as well as added green 
food. They live almost on this, but should be given as much soft food and 
grain (In water) as they will eat, as such a course is repaid by extra growth 
and early fitness for market as prime samples. 

Tuaxm 

require more care and are often dlfilcult to teach to feed. Some patience 
U required. They need feeding at least every twh hodts, as they have crops 
of very small capaclly. Onion tops cut small, gnemi gnum, and bolted nettle 
are very deslraUe, othemrtse feed as for chickens. Do not coddle them 
but guard against vret weather. At six weeks , old they are generally out 
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of danger, and require a good range and plenty of room la the sleeping quar- 
ters—ovenn-owdiiig spells disaster and diseases. Give bonemeal at about 
seven or eight weeks same as for eUlekens. 

General. 

Keep u wary eye for rats, cats, and similar vermin. Have a well-trained 
terrier whic‘h wdll not kill the l)irdK, but is a foe to vermin. Look out for 
lice, tick, and such vermin and make frequent examinations. Chic^ If. 
improperly fed suffer from luoseness of bowels and the vent becomes clogged. 
Tlie lumi> of foecal matu»r must l>e removed with care by applying hot water 
and <nittiug the fluff witli shaqi scissors. Lumps of pollard, &c., on the 
to«t*K must he soaked off In warm water. Good food, water, green food, grit, 
cleaullneHs, and regular attention will ensure success. 

Ghl(»keijs and turkeys mjuire no roosts till well grown. Keep various 
sizes ill seiairate coops or gr<nn>^big aiul little will not thrive together— the 
Hlmngcr damage the weaker. When at large •small chickens, &e., may have their 
first pla<‘e inside a ring of wire netting of such a mesh as will permit their 
passing through, hut which will i>lo<*k out the larger birds. With chickens 
the sexes should he separated as maturity Is api>roacbed; with the lighter breeds 
as soon as the cockerels get tlieir tails and lieglii to crow they should be 
flrafted off to a separab^ yaitl as far removed from hens and puUets as 
IKissltdc. Botii w^xes thrive iietbn* apairt, and thei-c is do quarreling. 

Fattening for Market. 

Cliickens.— At twelve weeks old tlie chicks should be well grown, and table 
bretHls and crosses slunild In* at least three pounds dead weight. Select the 
most furwaixl and c‘oop in .seiwrate coops, or if not convenient, in lots of 
five or sl.\. Feed four or tiAe times a day on barley meal and milk, adding 
a little sweet fat. This is the best foot!, but if not obtainable, u.se bran 
and pollard or wheat meal and milk. Water will do. but is not satis- 
factory as milk, and the fat must not be omitted. If for killing, fast for 24 hours 
so us to Imve as little as possible in the intestines. For market do not 
send the binls away Immediately after a heavy feed, but give two hours 
previously a UKshTate feed of soft food and grain mixed. Birds such as 
those sliould weigh up to five pounds. For export the process may begin 
at ton Avt'eks at‘coiding to class of bird and state of growtli and Its condition. 
Grade carefully, ami never forAvard a mixed lot; send all tlie best in one 
crate and tlM> next in another, and so on. Breed good sorts only, and 
market them in prime condition. It pays well in the long run. Use decent 
packages and do not oveix^rowd. Adtise consignee lu ample time and 
make it understood Avhat tlie quality, &c., is. 

Ducklings fed a» deserll>eil should be fit at about eight weeks, and it Is 
alAA-ays a good plan to select the most forward and pen together a week or 
ten da.vs liefore disposal. 

Mabxbxs. 

Thei-e is a fair hx-al demand for birds of prime quality, and a regular 
supply from a breeder would lead to good competition and satisfactory prices. 
Owing to the vagaries of the market and occasional methods of the trade 
breeders must not bt‘ dls<*ouraged if they occasionally strike a poor market. 
Until the trade is on a lietter basis there will be no radical improvement. 
A regular shp|ily of poultry of prime quality well graded and fattened would 
Induce many to enter Into the export trade, and when that becomes estab- 
lished good times for tfce breeder vdW be at hand. Canada is building up a 
huge and profitable tirade lu poultarj", and the braeda^ there have a severe 
cumate, and kind tliek* goods In Kngland at the season of fieimsit eoimpetitlou 
uqth English and Continental produce, and are yet gainiag ground. This is 
due to quaUty and methods of packing and grading. Our goods arrive 
to bare markets and should realise hea^T prices. There Is great scope for 
breeding fioultry Ip this i^tate.'and this fact should not be oA^erlooked. There 
l« perhaps no ofher tmiustry caimble of such expansion that offerk so quick 
a return and has such a limitless market for disposal. Poultry breeding 
IS m fH^cnipatlca alike for tlie strong and treak, and many who ai^ 
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existing on a liartl earned pittance might live In comfort if tliey would bestir 
tliemselves. Hard work does not form a great part of tlie industry— care 
and attention in .small matters are of importance. 

It is satisfactory to notice that we have a representative collection of the 
most sui talkie breeds now in the State. It is a matter of regie t that farmers 
and others pay insufficient attention to improving the quality of their poultry. 
There is too much breeding for show and too many country shows. Our 
fanciers also do a lot of harm, for a great number of utterly worthless birds, 
as far as utility goes, are bred and sent out. I have as a rule €»xtreine 
difficulty in procuring decent specimens at a fair price for country friends. 
The over forcing food given and breeding in small, dirty yai*ds are responsible 
for much lack of success. It pays only to keep the best class of birds, and 
these must be bred from sound, headthy stock. You have only U) win 
a prize with some worthless specimens, as far as utility goes, tuid you are 
crowded with orders, and yet genuine stock that will pay in every way is 
overlooked. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


Sheepshearing is now being carried on, more particularly in the soutlw^ni 
districts. Owners should take the opportunit>" of having their sheep c:arefully 
(lipl3ed. Lice are on the iiicrciase in several parts of tlie country. Tlie follow- 
ing are the regulations in force under the Stock Diseases Act, 1888:— “Sheep 
Infected with Lice and Tick to be Dressed. — Every o\nier having anv sheep in 
a flock or enclosure infected with tick or lice shall dip aU sheep in such flock 
nr enclosaire as soon as possible after saich sheep have been shorn in each year, 
pro>ided that in no case shall the time exceed one month from the date of 
shearing. What Deemed Infected Sheep.— All sheep In any flock or enclosure 
in which one or more sheep shall be found to be infected with tick or lice shall 
be deemed to be Infected sheep for the purposes of these regulations. Owner 
Not to Allow Infected Sheep on Roads or Reser^"e8. — No owner shall leave, or 
allow, or pennit any sheep infected with tick or lice to stray on public nmds. 
lands, commons, or reserves, nor shall leave any Infected sheep travelling 
from place to place on any roads, commons, or reserves.” Attention is called 
to the fact that owners failing to dip their sheep are liable to a mmaltv of £5 
and upwards. 


The reports for the quarter ending September 30 from the inspectors fn 
the dllTerent districts still show a number of losses of stock from infectious 
diseases and also from local ailments. The state of the flocks in regard to tick 
and lice in the southern and south-eastern districts is not 'So satisfactory 
as could be wished for. The results from the use of Don-polsonous "dips” and 
irom the careleffiness la dipping shows the necessity for greater care and 
strMger dips.” Flocks dipped In well-known poisonous “dips" sire practi- 
cally free from tick and lice. Especially Jn respect to the latter parasite 
It appears useless to use carbolic “dips.” Where a dip has Iteeu eon-structed 

g«»eral dipping, it not Infrequently haispens that 
portion of the dipping material Is used several times, with the 
^atinent falls to deans*, the sheep, and, oudog 

Ir .. The travelling 

+L Infested with parasites has in several instances been 

becoming Infested. Owners appear to forget that 
.. teavy penalties for traveling sheep infested 

and 4,000 dieep and iambs have died from 
affected with different all- 
ments, 102 sh^p died from stomach staggers, sheath disease, gastritis, and 
one case of multiple abscess occurred. «««**. s»»inu8, ano 

lambing in these districts has been 'fairly aeod,' averaging from 76 ner 
cent, to 80 per cent, of Iambs. Beyond the central murth It has ^en very 1^ 

gradually reduced. Ktoety-thrae rases were 
reported, 78 were destroyed and 20 Isolated for furtther Inspection. W ttrae 
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destroyed were dairy cattle. Five swine were also destroyed, affected 
with tuberculosis. Fifteen cattle were destroyed affected with cancer, and 
15 found affected with actinomycosis, 10 of which were killed. In local ail- 
ments. sucii as imimction and paralysis, pleurisy, hydatids, rickets, acute 
indigestion, cause<l from the want of proper food and poorness of pastures, 
althougli only 151 cases were reiKirted, out of which 83 died, there were 
uiuuemus otlier deaths whl('h were not reported to the staff. Advice as to 
treatment and feeding has been freely given, and la most cases, when care- 
fiill 3 ' followed, lias been successful in preventing further lasses. The dry 
season has, no doubt. a(*c<Mituated the causes, and increased the number 
of deatiis. For horsK^s the season has undoubtedly been a bad one; 51 were 
re[>ortt»d ns sick and 25 died, the causes being worms, sand, colic, cancer, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, strangles, Influenza, debility, &c. The cattle 
slauglitercd have iieeii veiy free from disease, the percentage being DDmlnal; 
but the cntidition of many is very Inferior. The long distance over roads 
witluiut i>oth food and water which cattle for slaughtter have had to travel 
has imnie it most difficult to place the majority of them on the market In 
condition tit for consumption. The staff have inspected 450,000 sheep. 31,000 
cattle, liorses, swine, and a number of camels. Great diflaculty 

is experit*noc<l in getting camels proi)erly dressed for mange. The inspectors 
have travelled over 17,000 miles on duty. 


SUGAR BEET AS FOOD FOR SHEEP. 

In lOoo experiments were carried out at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, to (‘ompare the food values of sugar beets and mangolds 
respc^dlvelj for sheep. Two lots of 12 sheep each, picked out as evenly as 
possible, were fed on uniform rations of dry food (maize, oats, and linseed 
caken the sheep in each lot were given, in addition, mangolds or sugar beet 
ad lib. The results sliowed tliat In a perk>d of 12 weeks the sheep fed upon 
mangolds gained in live welglit, on an average, 40^ lb. per sheep, as against 
33 lb. for those fed ui>on sugar l>eet, the proportion of dead to live weight 
and the amount of wool in each case being practically equal. It was found 
that ten-eleventlivs of an acre of sugar beet would serve sheep as long as one 
acre of mangolds, each area providing succulent food for 38 sheep for 12 
weeks. The sluK*p fe<i ui>on the mangolds, however, increased 7.6 lb. per 
liead on the average more than those fed upon the beet; or. In other words, 
one a(*re of mangolds fui'uished 293 lb. more live weight than ten-elevenths of 
an acre of sugar lieet. Thie cost of growing the mangolds was £8 15/9 per 
acre, while to grow ten-elevenths of an acre of sugar beet cost £9 9/4. 

These experiments on the relative value of mangolds and sugar beet as food 
for sheep pens were repeated last year. The trial began on April, 1961, on two 
pens of 16 sheep each, all of which were Komney Marsh ewe or wether tegs, 
about 13 months old, picked to get the two pens as nearly equal as possible 
at startitig. One pen received mangolds, the other sugar beets, the amount 
consumed Iteing weighed. Each lAieep, In addition, received 1 lb. per diem of 
a mixture cunsisting of oats, maize, and linseed cake. Water was given, 
and the folds on the grass were renewed from time to tisme. The trial began 
on April 2, and finished on May 28, a period of eight weeks, during which 
the dail 3 * consumption of mangolds per head amounted to 19 lb., as com- 
pered with 13 lb. of beef. The average increase in live weight in the sheep 
fed upon mangolds was 30 lb., or- 24.3 per cent, as compared with an average 
increase of 22 lb., or 18.0 per cent, in those fed upon sugar beet Moreover, 
the Sheep which had re(*eived mangolds bandied better, and their wool looked 
brighter than in the case of those receiving sugar beet These results were 
therefore even more unfavourable to sugar beet than those obtained In the 
trials of the preceding year.— English Board of Agriculture Journal. 
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mONTHLY RAINFALL- 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of October, 1902;— 


Adelaide ... 

.. 1*77 

Hawker ... 

0 98 

Cradock ... 

.. 0*77 

Wilson 

.. 1*14 

Gordon 

0*70 

Quom 

,. 1*88 

Port Augusta 

. 0*56 

Port Germein 

. 1*19 

Port Pirie 

. 1*27 

Crystal Brook 

. 1*67 

Port Broughton 

. 1*80 

Bute 

. 1-49 

Hammond 

. 0*77 

Bruce 

. 0-88 

Wilmington 

. 2-50 

Melrose ... 

. 3.51 

Booleroo Centre 

. 2*45 

Wirrabara 

. 2*63 

Appila 

. 1*55 

Laura 

. 2*84 

Oaltowie ... 

. 2*17 

Jamestown 

. 1*76 

Gladstone ... 

. 2*40 

Geor|;etown 
Narndy .. 

, 2*72 
. 2*05 

Redhill ... 

. 1*73 

Koolunga ... 

. 1*53 

Oarrieton ... 

. 0*93 

Eurelia 

. 0*93 

Johnsburg 

. 0*67 

Orroroo ... 

. 1*11 

Black Rock 

. 0*90 

Petersburg 

. 0*94 

Yongala ... 

. 1*10 

Terowie ... 

. M8 

Yaroowie ... 

. 1*19 

Hallett ... 

. 1*63 

Mt. Bryan 

. 1*83 

Burra 

. 1*85 

Snowtown 

. 1*28 

Brinkworth 

. 1*67 

Blyth 

. 1*33 

Clare 

. 3*27 

Mintaro Central 

. 3*52 

Watervale 

. 8*94 

Auburn ... 

. 3*18 


Manoora 2 92 

Hoyleton 1 *75 

liafaklava 2*12 

Port Wakefield ... 1-65 

Saddleworth ... 218 

Marrabel 2 ‘88 

Riverton 8*29 

Tarlee 267 

Stockport 1 *76 

Hamley Bridge ... 1*06 

Kapunda ... 1‘88 

Freeling 1 *88 

StockweU 1*90 

Nnriootpa ... 2'16 

Angaston 2*87 

Tannnda 2*27 

Lyndoch 1 *87 

Mailala 1 ‘46 

Roseworthy ... 1*24 

Gawler 1 *51 

Smithfield.. ... 1*18 

Two Wells ... 1*05 

Virginia 0*90 

Salisbury 1*11 

Tea Tree Gully ... 2*03 

Magill 1 93 

Mitcham 1 *52 

Crafers 8*36 

Clarendon 1.87 

MorphettVale ... 1*21 

Noarlunga ... 0*99 

Willunga 1*81 

Aldinga 1*19 

Norman ville ... 0*62 

Yankalilla 0 84 

Kudunda 1 *69 

Truro 1 *96 

Mount Pleasant ... 1*89 

Blumberg 2*24 

Gumeracha ... 2*29 

Lobethal 2*29 

Woodside 2*14 

Hahndorf 3*24 

Naime 2*59 

Mount Barker ... 2*41 

Eohunga 2*85 


Macclesfield 

2 44 

Meadows ... 

208 

Strathalbyn 

1*04 

Callington 

1*51 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1*03 

Milang 

0*97 

Wallaroo 

1*25 

Kadina 

J[*65 

Moonta , . 

205 

Green’s Plains 

1-37 

Maitland ... 

1*87 

Ardrossan... 

1*29 

Port Victoria 

1*62 

Curramulka 

2*87 

Minlaton .. 

1*39 

Stansbnry 

1*75 

Warooka 

2 23 

Yorketown 

1*77 

Edithburffh 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*42 

1*68 

Streaky Bay 

1*78 

Port Elliston 

1*71 

Port Lincoln 

2*05 

Cowell 

1*05 

QueenscUffe 

1*60 

Port Elliot . . 

1*14 

(»oolwa 

1*54 

Meningie ... 

1*47 

Kingston 

2*02 

Robe 

1*49 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn . . 

1*44 

1*17 

Bordertown 

2*18 

Wolseley 

1*61 

Frances .. 

1*65 

Naracoorte 

1*97 

Lucindale 

1*82 

Penola 

8*09 

Millioent 

232 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*63 

Wellington 

1*63 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*27 

Manmim 

0*95 

Morgan 

Ovenand Comer ... 

0*92 

1*06 

Renmark 

1*97 


PARm AND DAIRY PRODUCB flflARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Snndford & Company report on November 1: — 

The weather was very favourable during October, so that reasonable assurances 
now pre\Tul of wt least fair <Tcyps Nntig wteined over most of the older distnk^ts, 
but as mentioned in our la<^ nothing then could give a harvest this year to the 
drier parts of the State. Even eome of the best of the Northern Areas, where 
good yields are generally reaped, wiU, it is feared, averiMle but little more than 
seed this season, so that speaking generally, the rear Is a poor one for agricub 
torlfits, altiiough in favours parts tht^ will probably do well, as the price of 
pioduce is lik^ to rule high. 

The commercial outlook in South AustusBa is certainly better at the moment 
than in some of the sister States, where the efifects of the drought have been 
^ mw^ wider spread tlmn here. C8ty hmde is fair, and there is satisfactory businsoo 
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<]iodiig in the coamtry where any produce «U» available, the liigher prioee making 
Dp to some extent for the lighter yield. Mining matt^ are quiet. 

The pToepectfl of there being any ewrplus wheat for shipment to Burope after 
harvest has not inmroved during the month, but as local prices for the next twelve 
uionths will be influenced by outeide rates, it ds interesting to review the sitiui.tioti 
and reckon out probabilities. London reports a steady inaiket, although treights 
have been falhng. Car^s of wheait from the Pacific Slope to Unitea Kingdom 
for orders are being taken as low as 22/6 per ton. In proof of the belief that 
Australia this year will not rajse enough for her own w^ts, we learn that Sydney 
and Queensland have arranged several cargoes from 'Frisco, but so far Melbourne 
mailers have not vet ordered from America, Melbourne mex<‘hants and millers iiave 
been buying freely in Victorian country distiflicts at equal to 5/3J Melbourne, and 
as stocks at railway stations ore now reduced to 90,000 bags), holders ask an advance 
on the price mentioned. In ^uth Australia as usual the first wheat of the season 
lias been reaped and delivei’ed at Port Oermein during the last days of October, 
but harv'esting is not general yet, and as crops in the earlier districts thiR year are 
mostly jKior, wheat harvesting will not be general for uome iveeks yet. Ihiring 
the month a fair quantity of old wheat changed hands at 4/8 to 4/9; »«)me vendoi*8 
reporting oales up to 4/10. We hear of a sale of 4,000 bags at 4/7 at an inland 
station, wliich means 4/104 f.o.b. Port I^rie, and as holders are now few, it is 
difficult to say what m'iee would procure a decent sized parcel. The little new 
that haa come in sola from 3/9 for poor to 4/4 good samples, whilst Novenrocr 
dfcliveaies ai*e being made on the basis of 4/6 f.o.b. outports. Tliere haa lieeri rather 
better demand for flour, one holder having quitted 1,000 tons at from £9 2/6 to £10 
f.o.b. Port Adelaide, a price rather under wliat W'^ould now be accepted for beid brands. 
The fodder market liere is not quite so brisk, chiefly in consequence of giMid rains 
over a considerable iKirtion of New South Wales causing lessened demand foi* hay 
i.ud c'.iail for e\iK,it. Haymaking is in full swing in some districts, and farmers 
<le'iiuuH of selling are able to obtain a good market though export values have fallen. 
'Ihe production of br-in .^nd polhrd being small owing to the large number ol 
mills that are shut down, these lines have more than sustained in price. We^^tern 
Australia is drawing the bulk of its supplies from New Zealand, but Sydney and 
Queensland demand kteps value® firm here, and no senous fall may be looked for 
until nulling opeiutions lie extensively resmned. Buyers of feeding grams await 
the new crop, Mean>Nbilc quotations are only nominal. 

Holdem of Oamhiei potatoes were forced to give way a little to clear Ktocks, 
and the season for these may be considered over. New* locals are coming in very 
sparsely, the earlier crop having been much cut down bv frosts during the dry winter; 
the prospects, however, oi the following crop on the plains is said to be gotwl. New 
onions have taken control of the market, and are plentiful, but not yet fit for exiwrt. 
Holders of the old eeasen’s cro{» who did not sell w'hen high rates rule<l have '•nice 
fallen in badly, and were in some instances forced to pick over several times befuie 
finding buyers .it steadily fulling rates. 

Ah usual during October heavy busdness was done in daarj* products. Tiie flush 
season for butter hoa come and gone already, supplier now slirinkiug steadily, tiiough 
we are still about able to fill local wants. Kggs continued to itile at high rate^ for 
time of year, and many locul bakers delayed putting down for future wants in hope 
of price easing; the trend, however, has been upward, and as Sydney and AIel*^)ourne 
buyers are now keen on this market, prospects favour still higlier ratefe. Heavy 
interstate demand for bacon forced values up here, and the market for ham® is al?o 
strong, with supplies very short. New cheese is reaching tlie city and findet ready 
buyers at good p<nce. Honey had a rise In value, but conunues to sell freely. Bees- 
uax dull at moment. Almonds very saleable at good rates. 

Some carcase meat has continued to reach market, mostly in good condition owing 
to the cool .syeather that prevailed, but at late sales an increaeing pro}Dc*.rtion has 
shown off condition when catalogued, and although price is still good, the season 
is getting too fw advanced to forward fresh meat from any dwrtance w'lth safety. 
Jhe sup^y of live poultry has been short of trade wants, although high prices have 
ruled. Brisk demand in aU feathered lines. 

Habxbt Qitotattoks of trb Bat. 

Wheat.--01d ot Fort Adelaide, shipping parcels, 4/10. to 5/, f.o.b.; farmeiV lots, 
4/7 to 4/9 on trucks, per bushel 60 1b. 

hTtofar.---Caity brands, ,£10 5/ to- £10 10/; country, £9 15/ to £10 per ton 2,000 Tb. 
Bran and Pollard.— 1/7 per bushel 20 lb. 

^Onts.— Local Algerian and Dun, 3/6 to 3/P; prime stout feeding whites? 4/ ]>er hiwhel 

Barley.— Malting, 4/9 to 5/; Cape, nominal 4/ to 4/6 per buehel 50 lb. 

Chaff r- £5 to £5 5/ per ton of 2,240 5b., bags in, dumped, f.o,b., Port Adelaide. 
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Potatoes.— Niifw local?, £9 10/ to £10 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.— J-ocal Spanifch, £4 10/ to £5 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.— Creamery and factory prints, lOld. to lid.; private separator and beat 
dairy, 9}d. to lOld'.; well graded store, *Md. to 9Jd. per lb. 

Cheese.— S.A. factory, new, 8d. to Sid.: imported, 9d. to. 9Jd. per lb. 

Ba<mi - “Factory cured sides, lid. to iPd.; farm )ot«, 9d. to 9id. per lb. 

Hanvs.— iS.A. factory, 1/ to 1/1 per It). 

Eiggs. — ^Loose, 8|d.; in casks, f.o.b., lOfd. per doz. 

Lard.— In bladders, 9d.; tin.®, 8}d. per It). 

Honey.— 3d. for best extracted, an 60 lb. tins; beeswax 1/1 lb. 

Almonds. — ^Fine aoftsliells, 6d.; kernels 1/ jier lb. * 

Live Poultry. — Heavy weight table roosters, 2/ to 2/6 each; cockerels and hens 
in gvx>d condition, 1/4 to 1/9; light birds, from 1/2 to 1/3; duck?, 1/6 to 2/5: geeae^ 
3/3 to 3/9 for poor to ordinary sorts: pigeons, 4Jd.; turkeys, 8d. to lOAd. i>er Ib. 
live weight for fair to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
line". Crain, flour, and forage fexr export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dainr 
i'io(lu( ts are City Auction Mart rate?. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are indudea, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journar* the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Arthurton 

Nov. 13 


Nantawarra 


Nov. 12, 

Deo. 10 

Balaklava 

8, 

Dec. 13 

Norton’s Summit 

• • . 

14. 

12 

Booleroo Centre 

10 


Onetree Hill 

mm 

14, 

12 

Blink worth 

14 


Paskeville 


15 


Burra 

14 


Port Elliot 


IS. 

Dec. 20* 

Cherry Cardens 

11, 

Dec. 9 

Port Germein 


8 


Clare “ 

14. 

12 

Port Lincoln 


21 


Crystal Brook 

15 


Port Pirie 


15 


Dawson 

15 


PyM* 

• • a 

12, 

Deo. 17 

Finniss 

3. 

Dec. 1 

Quom 


15 


Forest Range ...j 

13, 

11 

Rhine Villa 


15 


Hahndorf 

15 


Riohman’s Creek 


17 


Hartley ...| 

— 

Dec. 12 

Riverton 


IS, 

Dec. ld> 

Johnsburg 

15, 

13 

Saddleworth 


21 


Kingston 

; 1. 

6 

Scales Bay 


IS 


Koomnga 

Lyndocn 

Maitland 

13, 

11 

Stansbury 


1. 

Deo. 6 

1 13 

Dee. 6 

Stratbalbyn 



Deo. 15' 

! 1, 

Swan Reach 

bee 

IS 


Mannum 

14 


Wandearah 

SSA 

10 


Meadows 

17 


Willunga 

• • • 

1, 

Deo. e 

Morgan 

8. 

Deo. IS 

Wilmington 
Whyte Yarcowie 
Yankalilla 

e«« 

12. 

19 

Morphett Vale 

Mount KemarkaMe 

4 

13 


• • • 

16 

Deo. 9 

Mondoora 

14 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

(Continued from October inue.) 

Thursday Evening, September II. 

Mr. H. Kingcoine (Port Gerineln) read the following paper on 

DAIRY COWS. 

Amongst farm live 6tock there is no animal more difficult to judge, more complex 
and deceptive than a dairy cow. The value of most farm animals can be deter- 
mined by the physical characteristics, by their shape and general appearance, and 
whilst outward form eannot be disregarded in estimating the value of a dairy cow, 
looks often count for very little in dliing the milk pall, or m producing a large 
quantity of bntter. Some very good looking cows are otten possessed of poor udders, 
and not infrequently the cow having the largest ehow lor nulk 
yields a much ampler quantity than her appearance would lead one to expect. There 
are other points in which the dairy cow is deceptive, and which cannot be detenmned 
by the human senees, either by the eye or hand, 

Ko dairyman can teU, for instance, how much butter a certain quantity of milk 
will produce until he has tested it in the machine or by churning. It does not folloir 
that a large flow of milk will be poor milk; there is doubtless a tendency m that 
direction; but, on the other hand, there are many cows which not only yield a small 
quantity of miilk, Iml milk of an iiifenor quality from a butter making standpoant 
The aim of the dairyman is to make a profit by his business, and whilst some may 
strive to obtain that result by maintaining a breed of cattle like the Holstein, for 
instance, which are noted for their large milking properties, others prefer the Jer- 
sey, which gives a much smaller quantity of milk, but ot a richer quality — ^both may 
be right, and they may also both be %vrong. In the former case, however, the chances 
of making a profit^ the largest jiossible, are gi-eater than in the latter, for the reapiOL 
that the cows giving poor milk generally more than make up lor it by the extra 
yield. Quantity is the firat easentia.! in milk. The mo^t profitable milk is that m 
which these qualttiee are combined in the same animal, and where we invariably 
find an ideal dairy cow. Tlie prevailing idea in many quarters is that if the quality 
of the milk be increased, daii^ing will be more profitable to the producer, and on 
pay day at thf\ butter factories it is coimnon to hear tiie sui>plier, wIknc' milk 
averages 3d, per gall., complaining, and making a noise about the low pnce ot milk, 
and arguing tliat it does not pay to produce at that nrice. Another suppheiV milk 
probably averages 4d. per gall., and he is quite elalea, but an analysis of tlieir res- 
pective returns would perhaps allow that the man who delivered the poor milk was 
obtaining a better return per head from has herd than his neighbour who received 
Id. ])er gallon more for his rich milk. To make this ix>mt clear, take for ins-tame, 
the ease of two fajmers A and B. A owns 10 cow® which give 4 galls, miik every 
day each, or 1,200 galls, for Uie month, 3.4 per cent. malk. equalling 449 Ih. butter, 
this at lOd. !b. is £18 14/2 for the month. B has also 10 cows who give, under the 
.same conditions, 2 galls, of milk per diay, and only 600 galls, per month of 5 per cent, 
milk, which is equal to 339 Ib. of butter at lOd. — £14 2/6 for the month; it easy 
-to perceive which of the two herds is to be preferred. I have quoted extreme cases, 
but they will more dearlv demon^stratie the fact that quantity is nttcessaiy as well a*» 
quality, and that rich milk is not always the most profitable milk. We cannot in- 
crease the percentage of butler fat in a cow's rmlU by extra feeding, butt wt* can 
greatly increase the quantity of her milk by such means. The milk yaeld is regulated 
to a large extent by the amount of food supplied, but the jiroiierty of giving rich 
milk is an inherited function, and can only be developed or attained in the animal 
by breeding from pure bred stock possessing that quality. We want rich milk, but 
we also want plenty of it. Ihere are no outwartl or visible signs about the animal 
to tell us whether flhe will give rich or poor milk, but the dairymen have now a 
simple means of testing the milk of individual animals, and weeding out the unpro- 
fitable inembens of their herd. Evei^i’ farmer should make it a rule to test hi« cows 
reg^arly, and know exactly what each animal is doing; it is not sufficient to depend 
entirely on the returns from the butter factory, as when the milk is pooled it is 
impossible to select the most profitable cows in the herd with anything like accuracy 
of judgment. However, the maxks of a good cow showing whether she is capable of 
produoiiig a large quantity of milk are tolerably plain to all who are acquainted with 
cattle, yet there are such a variety of relative points requiring consideration that we 
can onw picture them in the model. The best milk cow, as a rule, is of medium 
size and small boned. The head id small and rather long, narrow between the horns, 
f-nd wide between the eyes. The ears are thin, covered with soft silky hair, the 
inside of the ears being of a rich orange colour. The eyes are large and bright, with 
•a placid expression, the horns set on a high pate, bending wide apart at the base 
and cubing inwards and upwards at the points;; the neck long and than, slender, 
and weu cut under the throat, thickening handsomely as it approaches the shouhler. 
but entirely free from anything like a bewy appearance. The shoulder blades should 
meet narrow at the top, widening gradually towaids the points, which shoul.i be 
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broad and well rounded; the riba rather straight and wide, indioating a dig;e«- 
tion and constitution, for everything depends on that in a good milk ^w. The loaM 
should bo broad and the hips high and wide; the rump even with tl^ mpe, the pelvis 
wide, giv ing plenty of room for the udder; the thighs thin, the ^nd legs httle 
ciooked, with a long large foot and of a yellow’- butter colour. The milk veins in 
trout of the udder ai’e usually an infallible mark of a good milk cow and the larger 
they are the better the indications. In extra good cows they branch out into four 
arteries along the belly, but they all unite before reaching the udder. The more 
irregular the course the more certain you may be the cow' is « good milker, but the 
\eins give no indicntion of the quality or richness of the milk. The udder should 
be <*overed with a short, downy coat of hair; this hair should begin to turn its back 
ivaid course from the trout teats running in this direction between the toat«, tjien 
on the back txart of the udder called the escutclieon and on a*< far ajs the vulva in 
the bewt coww. The wider the belt of this uptumed hair the better. It should b*> 
short and velvety, covering a soft oran^ coloured skin. The shape and size of the 
luider is, how’^ever, by far the moait reliable index of a good oow, all the other mark# 
are only of relative Importance, and it is better to have a scraggey Itkiking cow any 
day with a good udlder than a giiand looking beast with a miserable bag. No matter 
hovv' good looking a dairy cow may be, except she has a well developed udder with 
Its ac<*oin^>anying network of mammary glands, she cannot be expected to excel a» 
a p-iilfiller. As a rule, heavy milkers are seldom the best-l<^king cows; it is the 
almost invariable rule to find cow's which are good at the pail very thin in the flesh, 
jiirrow across the shoulders, slack over the loins, and in other ways deficient from 
a butcher s point of view". The ideal udder is the one which is well developed both 
fore and aft, one that is carried high up tow*ardi» the escutcheon, and at the same 
time goes a long w’ay forw'ard under the belly. In addition to this the udder must 
be deep, and the squarer the better, its four teats should be of good size, and placed 
nearly as possdbde at equal distances apart. Cows possessing udders of this kind 
luu.v always be counted on to prove good nntkers, just as otlier cowre possessing omatl 
teats, so close together that they almost touch one another at the points, may in- 
variably l)e put ao'wn as poor pailfillers no matter liow fine their appearance may 
be, or how good looking in other respects. 

Another good sign; in fact, one of the beet, is a good appetite and a smart eater. 
The old proverb says;— ^‘Slow at the meat, slow at the work.** .Let any practical 
dairvinan, who has handled numerous cows, say whether he has not always found 
his most profitable animals quick and greedy eaters. There is a great difference 
1C member between a quick eater and an insatiable eater; the former is a profitable, 
and the latter an unprofitable, animal. iSome cow's are perfect gluttons, andJ will 
rcadilv c*(m«-ume more food than would lie sufiieient for two or thi’eie ordmar>' cows; 
but languid eating without apparent zest or enjoj’ment is a token of feeble digestion, 
inability to take into the s.i’^tem promptly and fuUy the nutritive parts of the food. 
The animal that eats w’^ith perfect relish is not ahvays the animal that eats longest 
or that eats most, but its ea^mess Show’s a good and healthy appetite, the remilt 
of strength and soundness of the digestible organs. Of course, this sign must be taken 
in <»onne<'tion with other chariK'teristics, and it will be found one of the most impor- 
tant points to observe in the study of a good dairy cow. 

:Mr. Kiiigoonie said he wished to explain tliat he had gained much Infor- 
mation regarding dairy cows from Mr. Thomson, the Government Dairy 
Expert, w'hen the latter visited the Port Germein district d few years ago. 

Mr. Moliiieux— I do not belle w there is a man in Australasia who is more 
competent to give advice on the management and science of dairying than 
Mr, Thomson. I am sure he will be willing to go to various centres to do* 
liver lei'tmres during the period of his extended engagement after his return 
from Europe. I Avish to throw out the suggestion to the branch Bure4iux that 
several of them slioultl combine so that a meeting to be addressed by Ma 
Thomson could be held at an appointed place. This would be far better than 
holding a meeting iu one district in which there was only a few peopSe. 

rir. Ockley <l*enola)— Mr. Klngcome, when he stated the difference in tlie 
yield of milk, did not also take Into consideration the question o-f the amount 
of fee<l given to these cow s wiiicli returned the larger quantity of milk. Very 
likely the cows giving the smaller quantity of milk would consume less fodder 
Tlian the larger cows. Therefore. I can safely say that If 12 smaller cows eat 
no more than 10 larger ones, and the milk from the former is richer than that 
from the latter, then you would get a gi*eater profit from the smaller animals. 
Even if the milk were sent to tlie factory you would get a better return for 
that ft^in the smaller coavs than that from the larger animals. I agree that 
feed has a great deaf more to do with the quantity of milk than the quality.. 
You must ha ye breed if you want quality* and, as regards this, I k^w of 
*no cow to compete with the Jersey. If you want butter you should get the* 
Jersey. 
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Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)~Tlie writer of the paper stated that the feed given 
to cows would not increase the butter percentage of the milk, and I am quite 
prepared to contradict that statement. I am an old market gardener, :inil 
have fed cows on carrots and cabbages, and when 1 gave them a <*ertain quaii* 
tlty of parsnips every day more butter was obtained from the milk, altliough 
the quantity of the milk was not increased. 

Mr. Kingcome—You cannot Increase tlie quality, Init you may the qmintlty. 

Mr. Dali (Xantawarrai— I think the fe€»d given to a cow has a great deal 
to do with the quality. A neighbour of mine removed a cow to a place near 
Gawler, where the fee<l was not so good as that the animal had been used to. 
The owner sent the cream to Adelaide, but the butter it yielded was not nearly 
so much as had been the (*ase previously. At first he thought that he waB 
being cheated, but afterw ards found out that there tvas not sc much butter-fat 
In the cn^am on account of the want of good feed. 

Mr. McEwdu— I think Mr. Kingcome has given a good description of a dairy 
cow, but it was a pity he did not give some advice as to how to breed a good 
dairy cow, Y'ou can easily judge such a cow' without taking into considera- 
tion many of the pcdnts that liave been mentioned, (iet a cow as squarely on 
her “pins'’ as possible. She should have plenty of breadth and width Indilnd, 
and should be small ainl muTow’ in the front. The feed should go into the 
stomach to make milk and not meat. My advice to those going Into the dairy- 
ing business is to get a good bi’eed of <ows. and crossing a Jersey bull with 
good Shorthorn cow's will give satisfactory rt»eults. 

Mr. Blrks— 'What would you cross the progeny with? 

Mr. McEwin-I ilo not l)elieve In getting aw’ay fi*om the first cross. I 
believe you cau get a gootl cow' from the second cross, but after tliat you 
would be getting them too line. 

Mr. Campbell (Milllcent )— 1 think the milk and beef cattle totally different 
breeds. It was a great mistake to fatten old dairy cows for the butcher. The 
best step to take Avas to ku(K*k them on the head and get the skin. 

Mr. McKay (Penoliri— I Avould fatten dairy cows for the butcher Avhen I 
ha<i done with tlnun so long as I <*011^ make money by doing so. I like the 
crom with the Ayrshire. The Ayrshire is exceptionally hanly, and also a very 
fair breeder. 

Mr. O. A. Payne thought it Avas a great pity tliat the residents on tlie 
Murray FlatB did not enter more heartily into tlie water conservation scheme 
offered ihein some years ago. With a supply of water the distiict Avas cap- 
able of ];ioilucing heavy <*rops of green fodder and vegetables. 

Mr, AldenhoA^en <WooIuiidunga)—I>ifferent districts Avant different cattle. 
We have tried the Jersey in our district, eros»sed with all sorts of cow’s with 
more or less of the Shorthorn in them. Mr. Thomson was delighted with 
Bome of tlie cattle. They are not bc^fy cattle; yet would soil readily to the 
butcher, If not required for milking. If yon get a good milker, by the time 
E(he is too old for the dairy she ought to have paid for herself in butter. 

Mr. Gregory (visitor) — Judging by 'his opening remarks, I hardly kneAV 
whether the writer was a bit green or not; but when it came to the latter part 
1 4Mtw he understood something about cows. I agree with him in the main 
as to most of his remaiics about the good dairy cow, but 1 do not like the 
long-faced eow. She is a fidgety brute to milk, and is not so good a dairy 
cow as the good faced coaa^ with a nice kindly eye and face. I do not agree 
with the writer as 4;o the feeding. You can increase tlie quantity as well 
as the quality of mftk by feeding. If a cow is fed with a good deal of soft 
fiood in winter time sjtie will give a lot of milk; but bring her down on the 
plains Just Avhen the dandelions are out in blosBom and you will find that 
the cow will give more Initter, but no more milk. It you feed tlie cow with 
feed of good quality, as well as plenty of modsture, she will inciwase the quan- 
tity and quality of milk. 1 do not like to see an anitmal picking over its 
food. It Is a good healthy sign if the animal goes for her feed as if she 
really wanted it I do not believe In crossing cattle too much, but if you 
haive pure-breds on both sides It Is all right. From half-breds on both sides 
you do not know what you are going to get 

Mr. A, J. Davis (Riverton)---! agree with the paper In the main. We can- 
not fig 00 a hard-and-fast rule. For instance, cattle that will do In the 
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will not suit ns in the middle north. A cross with the Holistein is a 
luroc<<l sein ioeable cow. It is good for dairying or beef, and young stock de- 
velop into big cattle (juickly. The feeding of a cow has a lot to do with it. 
My idea of a good cow is a wedgenshaped cow. In the north we often keep 
too iniich stock on our farms, and they are starved. It does not pay to keep 
starved stock. 

Dr. Ockley (Penolai—The dairyman in England goes in for pure-bred stocky 
and only the best are kept. Here we want to make as much as we can, and 
we do not like to kill a calf. It is, however, econoany to kill it and have done 
with it. for the first loss is the least. If you can sell the calf, all the better. 
When you have your first cross cows spey them when three months in xhilk, 
and yim can keep the)n in milk for four or five years. The operation can be 
performed without losing more than about 2 per cent, of the cows. 

The Chairman— My experience has l>een that you will get good and bad 
milkers in all breeds. 

Mr. Kingcome- In rei)ly to Mr. McEwin, I may say I first got my breed 
from a Holstein bull and Shorthorn cows. I had to cull a great many of the 
progeny, but wheu I got a good animal I kept it and bred from It. 

Mr. J. W. Dali iNantawarra) read the f billowing paper on 

APPRENTICES ON THE FARM. 

The succeseful cultivation of the soil and the settlement of the people on the lai^ 
in manner as to establish themseJvee and heli> to giv'e stability to the State is 
one of the ntost important subjects we can deal with. On the solving of these pro- 
blems much depends ^tha't they claim our earnest consideration. Looking thought- 
fully at the matter, we naturally seek for some way of improving certain wants that 
ap];)ear on the surface, and one of the many that every farmer feels is the great 
dearth of suitable labour on 'the farm. Not thlat there is any diihoulty in getting men 
or bo^s. but the trouble is to get some that are really useful. This want is making 
itself felt more each year as we are adopting better methods, and- using improved ma- 
chinery, and is a eenoua loss not only to the farmer but aliso to the employe or those 
who fain would be employed, but bein|| unacqualmted with the work, and havtifig no 
credentials to show, lic^ tlie chance ot employment. I think the system of having 
api>ren trees on the farm would be one of the best remedies for the trouble. This 
metliod of training tlie youth of our land to the work lie may desire to follow as his 
calling is adopted in most tfiades and professions with succees, and why shbuld not we 
as farmers do the same? 1 see no reason why many shcnild not seek to learn farmizig 
if the wa‘<y was open to them; yet whoever heard of a farmer in tliis Sbite taking 
on ail apprentice, or what youth ever heard of a farmer wanting one? We have known 
of lads willing to work for food and clothing, or for a very small wege^ and who have 
in tlie end made useful men, and have helped thtemsielves to poaitiions that they 
could not otherwise have gained but for the fact that they learned to do work thht 
the rank and file could not do. 

Here let me ask who knows of a young man good at his work and poe6e.°8ing a good 
cihaincter seeking employment for long in a farming district without finding As a 
rule a young man of this sort knows where he can get a job if he need's it, and often 
has tihe choice of -two or three places. Why is thie? Simply that he knows his work# 
and can be trusted. 

This brinfl^ roe to the statement that the farmer should be willing to take an ap- 
prentice and teach him his business: for a business it is, and a very good one too, 
look at it from what side you will. The time is coming, I am oonvdno^, when its 
healthy independence and its wealth will commend it to many who have regarded it 
as drudgery. I admit there are some difficulties in the w»ay of my proposar. First, 
the farmer is not as a rule situated near a town from which he would get the claM 
of lad he would require, for it is from the dties we must expe^ those would be 
likely to vmDit to learn farming. Youths in the county geuei^y bmme useful on 
the farm long before a lad not broi^t up to rural life. Besides parents in the country 
do not usuEOly find the same dimculty in putting Iheir boys In a podltaon to earn 
their own livings as do the city parents. I quite oelieve many parents would be glad 
of the opj^rtunity of havina their sons tat^ht practical Arming by a good and re- 
spectable farmer, and the lads would not object. 

In order to give parents a chance to apprentice tbdir sons, and farmers a chance 
to secure apprentices, I w'ould suggest that each branch of the Bureau, and the liSec- 
retary of the D^jpartment of Agrioulture, should keep a re^ster of the names ci those 
willing to become apprentices; and of those farmers requinng such help. Hie Journal 
of Agriculture might be utihsed for advertising these registers. 

Now we come to the question of terms and oondiiitiotui, and 1 be asked how can 
parents afford to send their sems to learn fanning? Take an onpnaiy ^de apprsn^ 
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tiee; he only gets a few Bhillinge a week to start with, and has to be fed and cloth^; 
but how is he godng to feed and clothe himself on a farm? There should be no d^m 
culty on this point, however; the farmer could fairly board the lad, and his parents 
keep him in clothes. I am sure that a youth of 15 can, if he will, soon make it wortli 
the farmer's while to provide for him. Bverything would not be plain sailing, but 
the help would be mutual; as farmers we feel the need of skilled labour, and we 
should be willing to lend a helping hand to any industrious youths in our endeavour 
to meet that want. Probablv 1 will be expect^ to suggest terms or conditions upon 
which an apprentice could be employed, particularly as to wages or premium. I 
admit this is a difficult point, so much depending upon individual conditions. I think, 
however, that taking a lad oi 16, who boarded himself or lived at home, we might pay 
hiim £10 the first year, and give him a rise of £10 each year for four veal’s, making 
the term of apprentice^ip bve years. If the farmer provided board and lodging, half 
the amounts should be charged against the apprentice. This arrangement would help 
the Vouth and hie parents in the first yc^rs of the term, and in the latter if the ap- 
prentice turned out as they might reasonably expect, the farmer would be recouped 
for hlis trouble in teaching. Under such a system it would pay the farmer to en^our- 
the lad to learn all he could about farm work. At the expirtition of his term any 
intelligent youth would be able to command the ruling rate of wagies, besides being 
comp^ent to set up for himself should opportunity occur. Parents will naturally ask 
what will you teach the boy on the farm: My answer is, the thousanid and one things 
the agricultorist must learn. This includes k-f-sons in practical agrjeiilture, the fceiect- 
ing and building up of the home. It means really training his hands and eyes to 
enable him to make the best of cdrcaimstanoes as he finds them. It was at one time 
thought by most people that any man could be a farmer, and it was only ncces-ary 
to secure a piece of land and go ahead. This, however, is not the idea of those who 
have been engaged in the work for years. They feel that they only know ver>’ little 
about plant life and ite requirements, the treatment of the soil, &c. They can look 
back on hard toil and lost capital which might have been avoids had they only had 
more knowledge of the work they were undertaking. In how many cases have ive seen 
men who have started farming with sufficient capital to have ensured success had 
they possessed the requisite knowledge, and yet have lost their money while 
they ^ned that knowledge by hard practical experience. The old adage that 
**kno^edge is power" is true in farming as in other things. 

Mr. Aldenhoven-~The subject was ably dealt with. There is a gi’eat ten- 
dency, not only in this country, but in other countries, to drift to the towns 
and cities from the rural centres. I was much struck some time ago, and 
it grieved me, to see the disparagement in some people's opinion of their own 
calling. We should educate the people up In a pride of tlioir own profes- 
sion, and if we did this in connection with the fanners, there would Ije no 
difficulty in getting apprentices to work on the farm. In some cases the 
parents are at fatilt in not providing attractions on the homesteads. The 
work of the young people is very often made a driidgeiy, and this is not con- 
ducive to an efficient system of apprenticing. 

Mr. Campbell (Millic^ent) ~I do not think the idea will work. To educate 
apprentices a man ought to be capable, and an efficient teacher. He should 
also understand the scientific side of the farm. If that idea were carried 
out, the work would certainly l>ecome a drudgeiy to the apprentices. The 
members of the Bureau are learners thenisolves, and how could they take 
apprentices to teach. The whole difficulty lies in the want of opportunity for 
social Intercourse and pleasure. If tlie farmers would provide means 
whereby work would be made attractive. I do not think any difficulty would 
be experienced in getting apprentices to take up positions. 

Mr. Henley (Pinntesl—I have had lads who generally stayed with me for 
two or three years, and 1 have taken them as young as 15 yeans of age. My 
Idea was to make the -wages progressive, and I have found that in a few 
years these lads have been of more use to me than any men I could get from 
outside. I instructed* them In the use of farm implements, and paid special 
attention to their training. One of my lads recently went to Western Ana- 
tralia, and I got another man. but he would only work while I was there. 
In the end, I got one of my lads back again, and he was twice as quick 
the other man, 

Mr. Illman— I have had sonxe experience in this matter. I was bionght up 
on the farm, but drifted to the city, and subsequently returned to farming 
pursuits. 1 do not think anybody need be ashamed of the profession of 
farming. Farmers ought to be Just as proud of thehr calling as the .judge 
or the lawyer. My boys get half a day off every week for the purpose of 
recreatioii, and I think that Is one of .the chief reasons for keeping ttiem on 
the farm. 
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Mr. Brown— I tliink the subject is oue well worth discussion. I had a 
lH)y tor six years, and he proved to l>e an elliclent apprentice. The trouble 
is with refereuce to wajjes. A farmer eannot afford to give more than five 
Hhlllinjjs a week for a start. The Iniy does not think be is getting sufficient, 
but he is not worth much more to the farmer at that time, I cannot And men 
upcij whom 1 (*an depend. My boy ttwk the drill with two quiet horses the 
oth(*r morniug, and did very well. He has now gone to Western Australia, 
and I guarantee lie will secure a iwsltioo as a fli^t-class man. It Is a serious 
matter to get a good farming man in South Australia. They are very, very 
scar< e. Probably the reason is that farming Is at a very low ebb thte 
year. 

Mr. <iregory-The difficulty is to keep the farmers’ sons on the farm. I 
have lived in my district for the last twenty years, and I have noticed that 
thr(‘e-quarter8 of the young men drift Into the city. 1 have met several of 
thte.**e, and they tell me they are getting good w'ages, and like their poeitiona 
betrer than farming. Tlie difficulty is for the farmer to And employment for 
ills <Avn sons. I think the majority who come to the city like to stay 
there. 

Mr. Scriven (Orrorao)— I think it is a very thoughtful paper. Mr. Dali 
looks at the question fitim a national staddiKiint. Nothing has been said 
aiwmt the gotid that woulkl accrue to the oomitry through young men being 
trained on the farm, and being accoinplis^hed farm hands. If all farmers had 
the .same kind of men as I have bad, they would wisih tliat this system of 
appn*ijtl< eship had c-ome into vogue years ago. My experience has been 
that iiKxst of them cannot lie depended upon to do their work as it should 
be done unless you are there all the time to see to it. We want some 
system of training the young men to become competent fiu*m workers, and 
penjile are waking up rapidly to that fact. 

Mr. E. Daniel Unkermauu)— I agree that tliere is a great want of skilled 
farm lalKvur. It is a Job to get a mao who i»an take a striiqK^r and who can 
drive six horses in a plough. But where can we get boys 15 years of age 
to wirk for £10 a year? We would have to offer them more. A decent 
lad should be aWe to take his place on the farm with a team long lx»fore be 
has been there Ave yeara. 

Mr. Moliiieux— I agree that a man employed on a farm must not look for 
a fortune. If lie has enough to eat and drink and sufficient leisure he is the 
happiest man on the face of the earth. You will not get young men to go 
oil the farm unless you make farm life attractive to them. Hard toll, hard 
living, iwor clotlies, and the worst of Implements, are not attractive to a 
young fellow. A young man would not want to be tliree or Ave yeans on a 
farm to learn the ordinary business. It Is not every farmer -that can teach 
the s(‘leiice of farming. They can teach tlve practle^ work. Some fanners 
would only teach the boys the drudgery. 

Mr. McEwln— Hard experiences for boys make good men of them. I dis- 
agree w'ith Mr. Campbell in saying that farmers ara not At to teach appren* 
tices. 1 maintain that It takes much longer to educate a man on the farm 
than is supposed. The older a farmer lives the more he Ands he has to 
learn. Y'ou put more responsibility on the mao on tlie farm than on the 
trade apprentice In the city. There is no doubt farmers aife a good deal to 
blame for tlie kind of men they get under them, 1 dto not have much 
trouble. I think we could give apprentices a little more than Mr. Dali 
proposed. After aW, the keep of a boy on a farm would not be very much» 
If you keep men on all the year round and they know they will be kept on, 
they will work like tigers when thera Is any real necessity for It, as at har- 
vest time. Boys would stick to us If we treated tliem pi»perly. It is a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. If wheat were 6/ a bushel, and 
we (Mjuld make something out of farming, and pay better wages, we would get 
plenty of men, 

Mr. Aldenhoven (Woolundunga)— I think we should urge that agriculture be 
taught in the scht^ls. 

Mr, Kennedy (KadIna)— This is a very good paper. As to employing our 
families on the farm, I think very often we do not take sufficient core to 
keep our own bqys and girls on the farm,. , As a rule, farmers dk> not miMco 
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home life attmctive enough, nor do they give the clilldivn sufllcient Interest 
in the farm. When my children were going to ecbool I allowed the girls 
rear a couple of calves each. Sy the time the girls left scbool they had 
two cows and an income at once. They kept accounts, and very often I 
found I owed them £10 or more at the end of the year. 1 gave the boy an 
inteivst In a horse or two, and when he was 21 1 owed him something like 
£1(M) for foals. This system teaches the children the value of money, and 
gives them a real interest In their work. Then I arrange croquet playing on 
Saturday afternoon, and the young i>eople always get their work done In time, 
and have many a happy afternoon. I have had 40 people at my place, and 
on some of the homestead meetings in connection with the Pine Forest 
Branch 1 have seen BX) young people present. We should encourage the young 
people to take an interest in the farm, and should also provide facilities for 
healthy amusements, and not keep them the whole week in drudgery. 

Mr. Suimneivi -Apart from the question of whether this system of appren- 
tices could be adopted, I w'ould ix>int out, in reply te Mr. Daniel, that if other 
conditions were siifflciently attractive, £10 to £15 per annum should tempt 
boys of 14 years of age from the town. Many lads of 16 or 17 years enter 
the public .service at 10/ per week, and their parents have to feed them. 
Apprentices on the farm getting £10 per annum and their food and an increase 
of £10 each year as suggested would at 18 or 19 years be better off than many 
town lads of the same age. 

Mr. Dali— This subject suggested Jtself to me, by seeing so many youths 
in the city apparently doing nothing. It struck me that this labour might be 
utilised by the fanner with advantage to himself and the youths, and to 
those to whom they belonged. 1 deny that the average farmer is not capable 
of teaching the youths. 1 don’t say he can teach the sciences, but he can 
teach the practical imrt, and the young man can acquire the theory with the 
aid of books, it has l)eeti said a youth ought to learn to farm in less than 
five years. If he could not 1 w'ouid be sorry to have any thing to do with 
him. Some town boys at first would hardly know a cow from a bullock, and 
there is difficulty in starting a lad of tliat sort. If we put up with that In 
the l)egiuiug. we expect some return in the end. We should look at the mutual 
advantage from services rendered and lessons taught. I feel disappointed 
with some of the remarks, which have been Irrelevant There Is more In the 
question than we imagine. Some boys have been roughly used, hut that is 
the ex<»eption. Many boys in the city would find it an advantage to be in 
the i*ountry and tliey would help the country very materially. 


Friday, Seivtember 12. 

PRBK PARLIAMBNT-POSTCARO NOTICES OF MSBTING8. 

Mr. Bauer moved— “That the suggested ahodltion of the notification of meet- 
ings by postcai'ds and the adoption of a programme of meetings for tlie year 
be not adopted.” 

Mr. Jorgensen seconded. 

Mr. Rendeil moved as an amendment— “That the suggestion be adopted.” 

Mr. Johns seconded the amendmont, which was caiTied, 

THE BUItEAU YEAR. 

Proposition from the Balaklava Branch— “That for all purposes the Bureau 
year commence on July 1.” 

Mr. R. Campl^ell moved that the proposition be agreed to. 

Mr. Hewitt seconded. Oariled. 

INeREAmHO THE UEErULNESE OF THE BUREAU. 

Mr. r^ehmann Suggested the adoptioii of a regular system of reports from 
members. Klach member should be expected to report on results of the year’s 
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work in various branches of farm operations. This would lead to consider- 
able €*nquiry from those getting best results as to how such results were 
secured. For instance, most of them kept sheep, and if oo the reports for 
the year being given it was found tliat one member was averaging 3 lb. of 
wool per more than the others It would show that there was room for 

improvement. Those whose reports showed that they failed to benefit from 
the Information disseminated at the Bureau meetings would lie adversely 
<*riti(*ised. The same with cattle, poultry, results of tlie use of immures, &c. 
The adoption of such a system would result in better and more regular 
attetjclaiue of members, and the publication of tliese reports would lead to 
a very general demand for The Journal of AgrUuilture, as it woadd mnke 
it far more valuable than at present. * 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadlna)--I think it is a good practice for members to visit 
one another's farms and note how the haystacks an* built, the gates hung, 
and the implements housed. There are a hundred things tliat members 
could inspect and praise or criticise in a friendly way. The farmer 
being visited should take the criticisms kindly. You might see a single 
plough hanging up for a gate. There would be lots of things to show whether 
a man took care of his place or not. 

Mr. Blackham (Onetree Hill)—! do not think the system of going round 
and picking holes in your neighbour's management wo«iild improve matters. 

I think the secret of all success lies In the iiidivlduai memliers. Notices 
shoiuld be put up at the post offices, stating the subjects to be discussed and 
saying the public are welcome. The Bureau system is as good as- we can 
make It, and, has not been a failure. We have given to the rest of the 
public the result of our experience, and I have no doubt thousands have 
benefited. 

Mr, Neale (Wilson)— It would be better, instead of criticising a man because 
his fence is down, If those visiting his farm turned to and put his fenc^ up 
for him. 

Mr. McEwin (Port Wakefield)— W’e found it does a lot of' goixl for the 
Bureau to visit a homestead. As to the usefulness of the Bureau, T think 
it is on the right lines. Everything rests with the meiulK*rs themselves. 

1 think the Bureau has been a success, and if anything g(x*R to i>rove it it 
is the large number of men who have attended this Congress. 

The Chairman— There is a good deal In Mr. Kennedy’s remarks. In our 
Bureau we did not make surprise visits; we visited by invibitiwi. The 
farms were nicely prepared. The ladies took as much ioteivst in it as the 
men. Mr. I.»ehinanir8 suggestions went further. In New Zealand I was 
present at a meeting of farmers, at which they discusst^d the markets and 
other things, and they arrived at a result satisfactory to all. 

Mr, Browm (Port Elliot)— If the Chairman and Secretory of a Bineau cannot 
get subjects to discuss, the Bureau should arrange that every rat*ml:>er must 
take part, either by reading a paper or initiating a discussion. If they will not 
do that you Should turn them out. Our adoption of this system brought 
about lietter meetings and a better attendance. 

TimBBR AND RAINFALL. 

Question Mibmitted by Boothby Branch— “Does the destruction of timber 
diminish the rainfall 

Mr. Thomson (Quoni)— That has been proved by men of much greater ability 
than we can lay claim to. It Is a waste of time to discuss it 
Mr. McEwi!. < Brink worth)— I know I take an unpopular view on this ques- 
tion. I have been an observer and a student of the rainfalU I believe in planting 
timber, but with the object of affecring the rainfall. Timber has no effect 
on the rainl‘:ill whatever. The iulnfall. for the last 40 years Is published In 
the Journal for last January. In the district of the Burra the average appears 
to have increased by nearly an inch. The Burra country had not a stick of 
timber on it, and it has not a stick of timber now. We had the west coast 
with low-lying inallee, 'We had the Peninsula covered trlth bush. All the 
way from Inkerman and Balaklava, and towards Bnowtown, we had the 
same. The greater portion of this timber has been destroyed, yet on tUose 
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plains they nre growing an average crop of 8 bushels to 10 bushel's of wheat 
and It is carrying 10 times more stock than when the tlimber existed. Did 
they evt^r have any timber in the north? The Government Geologist, report- 
ing on T^ake Kyre, said it was a great Inland lake, and that it was covered 
with timber. The lake gradually dried up, and the timber died. That proves 
that the timber was not able to command the rainfall. In Queensland and 
the south-east, where they get 30 to 40 inches of rain, it Is due to the 
proximity to large areas of ocean and to other causes, such as altitude, &c. 
Where they got this rain they had plenty of timber. 

Mr. Blac khain (Onetree Hill).— I don’t think timber itself will induce rain, 
but it 1 h a scientific question which only scientists should discuss. 

Mr. Cornish ((iuraeracha)— There is one thing that should be brought pro- 
minently before the authorities of this State, and that is the necessity for 
the planting of timber on a large scale. Too much timber is being removed 
from the laud, and the District Councils should take steps to prevent such 
wholesale destruction. 

Mr. Colen)nn (Saddle worth)— It Is a very vexed question as to whether the 
trees follow the rainfall rather than the rainfall following the trees. Bunda- 
leer and ,Tamestown were devoid of trees until the nursery was planted. I 
am not aware that there has been any appreciable difference in the rainfall 
since. I would like somebody to give us some information on that point. 

Professor Perklne— We cannot expect a few hundred acres of trees to affect 
the rainfall of a whole country. What everybody maintains with regard to 
liniber is that if you have a wooded country you get a slightly bigger rain- 
fall. I think that it can be shown that large areas of forest country exercise 
an Influence on the rainfall. I am not going back to the geological distur- 
bances of <'enturie8 ago. We can find our proofs within historic times. We 
have evidence in the remains of enormous aqueducts that exist throughout 
the wliole of North Africa erected 2,000 years ago, when the country was 
heavily wiKided over the mountain ranges, that the rainfall was exceedingly 
heavy in days. The vegetation in the hills has been repeatedly and 

puris^sely burnt over, with the result that their cai*rying capacity, as well 
as their growing capacity, has l»een reduced. We cannot gauge the effect 
of timber on our rainfall in a few years. 

Mr. .McBwin — I wa® speaking about the tiinl»ered country that had l>eeu 
cleared, and my remarks apply to 10 years ago. 

Prof(‘ssor Perkins— I do not think Australia could ever have been considered 
a heavily timbered country. I do not think myself that by planting a few 
hundred a(*res you are going to affect the rainfall of the country. 

The Chairman— I do not think any one has ever attempted to prove that an 
increa.se iii the timl)er will increase the rainfall. What has been 'established 
is that tlinher will increase the humidity of the country. 

DOCKING WHEAT. 

Mr. Thompson (Quorn)— I have been asked by one of our members, Mr. C. 
H. Altman n, to bring forwrard the question of docking wheat. At present 
if w'heat is I 1T>. under the standard the buyer will dock Id. per bushel. With 
whefit at 2/(i per bushel this is an unfair amount. At that price the wheat 
1 lb. under the standard should be docked say id, per bushel. Wheu wheat 
was 3/0 per bushel make it fd., and when it fetches 5/ per bushel Id. less 
for eot^h pound under the standard. 

Mr. Thompson moved to the effect that the present system of docking w^heat 
under the standard was not fair to the farmers. 

Mr. Jorgensen seconded. Motion was carried, 

CLBANINO PBIITlLiSBRO AT COUNTRY STATIONS. 

Mr. W. H. Hawke (Arthiirton) moved— “That' It is desirable that the time 
aUow’ed for clearing fertilisers at country stations be extended to 48 hours.” 
It is desirable in interests of farfners who live at considerable distances 
from the rallw,ay station, and who have only a bi-weekly or trl-weekly mall, 
that more than eight hours should be allowed for the removal of fet*tiiisers. 
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It constantly happens that there are no means to notify the farmer of the 
arrival of the iriannre; the consequence is It Is shifted about and causes a 
lot of trouble. I know some farmers who live 15 miles from the railway 
station, and their dllficulty is considerable. 

Air. Jorjfen sen— Make it 24 hours. 

Air. Hawke- You get practically 11 hours now. The 48 hours should start 
from the time of the arrival of the train. 

Air. AicEwin— I second the motion. It will be convenient for the man who 
lives smne distance from the railway, liecause as it is now many of the 
fanners are placed at considerable disadvantage. 1 live alongside the railway, 
and I employ two men, and pay them 0/ for the unloading of the manure. 
T think two years ago the Oommlssioner said he would give consideration to 
this matter. The storage of the fertilis^u^ does not put the Railways Com- 
missioner to any great inconvenience. I Hiink the limit should be made eight 
or nine miles from the station. 

A Delegate— There ought not to be any limit at all. 

Air. AlcEwin— It is not a fair thing to make it 48 boiim for every farmer, 
because some of them may be living close to the station. What I understand 
is that the motion is intended to remove diiliculties for those farmers who 
live at a considerable distance fitj-m the railway station, and where the post 
office is at a considerable distance also. 1 urge that as far as i>os«lble we 
should seek to help the Commissioner, and not imnec^essarily haiass him. 
We must meet the Commissioner if we are going to ask him to meet us. 

The Chairman— I suggest the motion might l>e altered to read as follows:— 
“That, for the convejilence of fanners living at a distance from the railway 
station, the time for the storage of fertilisers on stations be extended fi*om 
8 to 48 hours.” 

Air. Hawke— I agree to that. 

Mr. Lehmann— I think the difficulty might be overcome by the agents. They 
should notify the date of the arrival of the manures. 

Air, Hawke— Last year, in connection with the Farmei's’ Union. 1 asked 
them to notify mo by post of the probable date of the arrival of the manures. 
The poistcard reached me the day after the arrival of the fertilisers at the 
railway station. 

Air. Lehmann— At Murray Bridge Ifyou do not unload the manure there is 
a difficulty about trucks. 

Air. Brown— In our district we have an arrangement whereby the diffi- 
culty is overcome. I live within a mile of the town, and I act as agent for 
the manure sellers. They notify me of the date of the arrival of the manures, 
and 1 go down to the station, unload it, and notify the consignees. Of course 
1 charge for my time. Some stationmasters allow a little latitude, but some 
won’t. 

Air. Thomp.son— Less than 12 months ago a deputation waited on the 
Traffic Aianager in reference to the subject The answer then given was that 
if the farmers showed a reasonable excuse an extension of time for the 
storage of fertilisers would be allowed. In the clrctmiistauces perhaps it 
would be Just as well to stay our hands a little. We might seek to get the 
advantage of the concession granted to us a year back. Buainess people are 
fond of saying that the farmers get too many concessions. 

Air. Jorgensen— We make our arrangements for the dispatch of telegrams 
when the manures aiTive. 

The motion whs carried. 

STUMPS IS MUtXSMISBD LAWS. 

Mr. J. W. Dali (Nantawarra)— There Is much land cleared of stumps. The 
plough has done a great deal towards clearing this land, hut In many cases 
there are a lot of stiimps left, which make it awkwutd to work and mors 
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costly than \t weed be. Since we have used larger ploughs much more of 
the ground Is missed, as the stump lifts the plough out. I think the stumps 
would pn 3 " for the labour of grubbing, and at the same time it would help to 
keep the land clean, as the places missed are productive of weeds and rub* 
bish. The advantages would be — We would miss less land; we w^ould cheapen 
the working of the land; and we would l>e able to keep It much cleant*r than 
it is at i)ffesent. The grubbing would give labour to the unemployed, and 
the work would be remunerative, as the stumps could be sold. 

Mr. Iiehmann~~\A> have tlie same trouble at Murray Bridge, and the 
farmers have undertaken to emidoy men to grub them up. We can put them 
•on, and give them so much per ton to make something by selling the .stumps, 
which are suitable for the Adelaide imirket. The big, spreading stiiuips are 
left in. 

Mr. Hawke (Arthurton)—! am in s.viiipathy with this suggestion, especially 
if it pays all expenses. It enables a farmer to keep men employed throughout 
t'h© year. 

THK P.A.Q. STANDARD. 

Mr. Pontifex (Paskeville) inti-oduced tll)e -subject of fixing the f.a.q. standard 
for the wale of wheat. lie said the question of time In fixing the fair average 
quality smndard has exercised the minds, not only of members of our branch, 
but the farmers of onr distri<*t generally. The standard for 1901 was lb. 
•of wheat to the bushel: but. on account of rust playing such havoc with last 
season’s crop, the com trade section of the Chamber of Commerce, after 
much delay. redu<‘ed the -standard for 19(»2 to 02 n»., or 1 It), less. The con- 
sequeu(*e was that all wheat not rea<‘hing the (53 It), sold before the middle 
of .January had to submit to a avdiiction In price of Id. per bushel for every 
I>ound below this AveJght. When the corn trade se(»tion decided upon 02 IT), 
for their standard the majority of the wheatgi-owers in the district in which 
I live had dIsiH)sed of their wheat, thereby sustaining the loss of a penny i3er 
bushel. The Pawkeville Branch suggested the idea of having three standards 
for South Australia, and if this Is Impracticable it may In? possible to arrange 
some other plan, w’’h<*reby a recurrence of so seilons a loss to the pixHlucer 
may be pi*e vented in future wetisoiis. I iiiove—*‘Tliat this (?oDgi*e.ss is of 
opinion that it Is desirable that the Agricultural Council approach the com 
trade section of the (Jliaml)er of Commerce to fix the -standard at the very 
•euirliest opiwrtunlty.” 

Mr. Coleman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)— It is to our advantage to have the standard as 
high as possible. I)ecau8e ineivhants can sell better in liOndon. They cannot 
fix a standard for the whole State early, because the crops in the south and 
south-east are late. 

Mr. Manly (Balaklava)— The dissatisfaction last year was with the old 
standard of d3 n>. The mereliwnts got the wheat in early, and docked us Id. 
per bushel for 02 It*, samples; and then the standatid was reduced to G2 H). 

Mr. McEwiii— Last year the fixing of the standard was very much delayed; 
but we are in the hands of the merchants. The men who kept their wheat 
back d4d Avell. 

The motion was carried. 


VOTRS or THANKS. 

Mr. McKwin (Brinkworth)— T propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for the way he has conducted the meetings. They had been splendidly 
conducted. I wish to Include in the motion Professor Perkins. Mr. Summers, 
and the press. 

The motion was carried wMh acclamation: and the Chairman having i>ric; 
replied the pitA^eedings' termindted. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

Hills Branches. 

The seventh animal Conforeiiee of Hills branches was held at Forest Range 
on October 10. The following respectively represented their 

branches: — Messrs. Plggott, Wright, Payne, A. L., W. A.^ 
and H. Morpliett (Clarendon): Hughes, Narroway, J. and W. Nichoils, 
E. and T. Uinii (Mylor); Herring, McKinlay (Mt Compass); Sandow, Grivell 
(Haluidorfi: Keddie, Drogoniuller (Wocxlskle); Rogers, J., R., A., H., and F. 
Green, riummer, Waters* Rowley, McLaren, Vickers, Townsend, and Monks 
(Forest Range); Miller and Vlgar (Mt. Pleasant); Lee, Monfries, Oomlsh, 
Stevens, Bond, Hamm, Jamieson (Gumeracha); Hicks, Broadbent, Brumby, 
Jacobs, Ricks, J. and C. licwis (Cherry Gardens); Molineux and Laffer (Council 
of Agrlciiltiire); Towar, Quinn, and Summers (Department of Agriculture); 
and about 20 visitors. 

Mr. Aloiiks ‘Chairman of Forest Range Branch) presided, and opened the 
meeting by welcoming the visitors. 

Mr. J. Moufriea read the following paper : — 

POULTRY FOR PARmBRS. 

There is a great deal more in poultry than most fanners think. If you visit farms 
you will be shown the horses, cattle, and pigs, and you will be told what they are 
bred from, how they intend to improve the breed, and such like; but if you ask about 
the pouUr>’ you will be told—“On! bother them; they are a nuiisance. and will not 
pay.^’ Aiid if you look around you will see a lot of small inbred, nerrinff-gutted- 
looking things, neither good for table purposes nor fit to produce eggs. If tne same 
attention were paid to the poultry that is bestowed on the cojws, pigs, Ac., they 
would, however, yield a good return. There are differences of opinion as to the best 
sort to keep, and a great deal depends on the clinmte and Uie locality. In a wet and 
cold district a heavy well-feathered fowl is required, as eg^ cannot be produced there 
and made to pay luce they can on the Peninsula or the Murray Flats, where it is a 
limestone country and warm, 'fhe best thing to do w'^hen near the dcy would be to 
breed for tabic purno^^es. It any one wished to go in for a breed to proauce eggs alone 
tlie Orpington or Langshan is leoomraended, as they have been found to lay well 
both in tile cold weather and in summer, and the chickens gio>v fast and strong, 
llien they were good birds to cross with for producing table birds. By introducing an 
Indian game loosler with the hens you will get fine biitls, something to cut at, 
w eighii^ when about eight or nine months told 10 lb. to 11 lb. The Orpingtons are to 
be preferred to the Langshan as they are clean legged. Tlie Wyandottes have also 
been tried, and are considered a first-class fowl, both for laving and also for crossing. 
They are nice square thickset birds. A cross between the Wy.ui-lotte and Plymouth 
Rock had produced a good laying fowl and large. Their prcgeiiy crossed with 
a Langsliaii resulted in the best of them provKiing some of the best layers ever seen. 
It Wds possible to work up a laying strain vdth thoee fowLs that it ivould be hard to 
beat; it would only be a matter of waiting and cnilling and breeding from the beet 
lajers. Another good cross for table and laying is the Indian game with Dorking 
hens. They were hardy, and gi*ew well. Young I'oosters about nine months old 
would weigh 11 It), to 12 It)., and birds of that descripticn brought a good price in 
the market. It is better to breed a bird like thi* than it is to neglect the poultry 
and let them go on breeding in until you could not find a bird to kill that would scale 
2 lb. Never be afraid to give a price for a good bird to. croew with; and see that it is 
a pure bml one; you will be in pocket in the end. If i^me iieople are asked 20/ 
for a bird thev think it a fabulous price, but H will pay if it is a good bird. Do not 
keep tJiat bird too long; a change in the rooster should W made every two years; and 
do not keep the hens longer than two and a half yeai*s. Young hens will lay better 
than old ones.^ If you want to get eggs when they are dear, raise chiickens as earfe' 
as you can. The eariy chickens would grow the largest and str<^«gest, and lay just 
when egg^ were de.arest. As regards fowls for laj’ing, if it be a climate that is wai'm 
and dry go for Minona or Wyandotte. Hamburgs were also good layers, but their 
eggs w^ere small, and if one wanted to kill for the table they were too small. AH 
ix/ultr.i' and eggs should be bought by the pound; thiiw would induce people to produce 
a g(^ heavy Bird of good qurility, and also eggs as well. Borne of the eggs we see 
are hardly worth calling such, yet people get just as much a dozen for them aa those 
who produce eggs twice as large. People liave b^n heard of who carefully selected all the 
wrge eggs for themselves and sold the small ones, and who said, “Oh! we shall get 
just as much a dozen for the small ones as the large.” 

Mr. Hughes had been suovessful with Laiigshang as winter layers, but he 
WAS fxfrald they might fail him during the warm weather. Mr. Monfrlei. 
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did not think that he need have any fears on this score, providing he had 
secured a good laying strain. He strongly recommended Indian game crosses 
for table purposes. :Mr. Mcljaren preferred the Orplngton-Indian game. He 
had no doubt tliat the larger breeds would prove the best for our colder 
districts. Mr. Kicks regretted that the writer had not dealt with the finan- 
cial aspect of poulti'y rearing. :Mr. Monfries regretted that he had not kept 
pro|K*r accounts from which the profits of poultry- rearing could be derived. 
Dr. Stevens, speaking from experience, said lie was certain that poultry rear- 
ing paid well even Avhen all the fcK)d tvas purchased. Mr. Summers stated 
that from accounts kept for over a twelvemonth his* fowls had cost about 3d. 
per month, and returned (Id., which i*epresented a profit of 3/ i>er hen for the 
year; latterly owing to the rise in the price of foodstuffs the profit had only 
been l^d., though the returns had averaged 7d. per month. With pollard 
and bran at 1/U per bushel, and wheat at 5/. the returns from the poultry 
were e<iuivalent to over 0/ per bushel on the wheat consumed. Mr. Mollneux 
upheld the Dorkings as the best aU round fowls, providing good strains were 
secured. Mr. Kogers sbitcd that his fowls cost him Id. per wef‘k. and that 
with eggs at Md. he was able to realize a distinct profit Mr. Kedzie realiz- 
ed from £4 to £5 per annum from 2.7 White Leghorns. He did not find breed- 
ing table fowls a pa.ving game. Mr. Vigar bad eon.siderably improved his 
ordinary fowls by introdn<‘lng from time to time Brown Leghorn. Dorking, 
and Drpingtnji rooisters. He frecpiently fed his fowls on boiled down rabbits, 
which he considered helped to (onsiderably iucrnase the return in eggs. The 
wheat screenings fed to bis fowls realized something like (>/ per bushel. 
Mr. Kowlcy ha(l lK*eii equally successful: he commended the Golden Wyan- 
dottes as layers for cold districts. Mr. Xicholls thought that much of the 
food given to poultry could be grown by i>oultry rearers themselves. He 
had <lone this with i>eaH. which he fe<l to the fowls with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Miller found the White I..egborn the most profitable fowl to grow in his 
locality. 

On a motion of ^Ir. Hughes It was resolved that poultry and eggs should 
be sold by weight. 

Mr. G. Quinn (Horticultural Instinctor) read a paper on 

ARSENICAL SPRAYING. 

He gave a short Instoriofd acejnmt of the use of arsenities for the (lestniction of 
attacking the fruit and foliage. The mixture which waa likely to be 
generally adopted here, viz., arsenite of soda, was first suggested by J^rofeatoc 
Kedzie, of Michigan, in 1897. He (Mr. Quinn) first used Haris Gre«i in South 
Australia in 1894 at Hackney. Ttees sprajed twice after the i>etaJ^ of the flowers 
had fallen kept their fruit fairly free from caterpillars until December; but after 
that tliey suffered severely, showing the necessity foi' addfitional treatment. The 
following year the fruit on trees sprayed five times was no freer from attack than 
the fruit on unsprayed trees. On having the Paris Green tested it wav found 
to contain nio arsenic whatever, and although this fact was made public it was 
conveniently overlooked by those who desired to dispaTa^e the tests cajrned out by 
the departraeut. These trees were literally wliitew’iashed 'with the linie-treade 
wash, yet the insects attacked almost every fruit, showing conolugdvely tliat such 
a discokxmtion will not drive them to the fruits on unsprayed trees. In 1896 a 
small block of apple trees in the orchard of the Parkside Asylum was sprayed seven 
times Avith tested Paris Green, used at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gallons of binewash. 
A hailstorm marred the exact results, but several trees had been picked before, and 
the results were veiy’ encouraging, in 1897 a huger block was secured, and experi- 
ments conducted at Mariou. the results of 'which sliowed that 17 ixiwv oi trees 
sprayed 'with Paris Green had only 10 per cent, of the fruits affecteii, 4 rmvs 
sprayed 'with Kedzie’s arsenite of sodur-the first time of use in this 8tate— •rairied 
only 5 per cent, of affected fruit, 'while 4 rows left unsprayed a« chee^ liad 42 per 
cent, of damaged fruit. He alwa}a took part in the actual work of applying these 
sprays, ^d never felt any ill effects. Samples of fruit from tiie Parkside 
ana Manen ex]:»erimental plots taken from tlie trees sprayed seven times and te»ted 
by the (Government Analyst, showed that there were not sufficient quantities of 
arsenic Temainiug on them to injure the consumer. With reference to the mixing, 
“^ wished to impress on them the need for wng lime 'which had not been air 
' because if old lime wasj used the arsenic would not combine wiih it com- 
pietHy, and soluble arsenite of soda would be sprayed upon the trees, with the 
resntt tMt the foliage and fruit would be seordied. The lime should be slaked 
»mwly> by addmg^ewaH quantities of water until it had all crumbled to powder 
aoia given off its heat. It choald then be thinned dowm with clean water and the 
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^"'^7 5ft iriSlSr. SS’f, 

«o..v to i « galLs of Bonleaux mijrtnre and “■•wnit.e he vv^ .^jv« 
the 4 W. ol blue<toiie by suspending it m a bag m cold 

ciMiuvIi w atei- to make 18 gaUens would \x adaed 1 he sUam ed m ilk_^ Ume tro 
4 Hi (.1 lieshiv rdaked lime would then l>e (daeed m another ve^l and duut^ up 
to 18 imlkms.' Tlieae two. the bhieatone ^^ter and the hniewater would then. 
mived together. 'Uie pmt of ars^te which had hwn pou^ into 4 
strong milk of lime some time previously would then lie f^ed mto the Bor^ux 
mixtuie. i'lie wash would tlien contain an equivalent to 8 Ih. ot lime, 4 tt. of 
bluest one. 1 pint of nrsenite of eoda, and « gallons of * 

Bordeaux mixture whs secured by thu» iinxing the lime and blue^ne l^mds in 
diluted tVirni than if they were combing' while m a Wh'efntrated at^e. ih* 
mixture slsiuld lie kept stirred during the time of application. 1 he ftrst sPWJjniK 
be given as soon as the fruits, were set, the secoi^ from » *®, ,**i^®L* “ 
third almut a fortnight later. Any fu^er apphcations ahotUd be fy®” 
to the breeding habits of the codlin moth in the dsstnet, and to meet toattomCTil y 
every grower ^ihould e>ttidy the habits of the pest in hfa localM;y. In. reepect t 
epray pumps, it was desirable to have one which would put on Uie spray in • 
ehort while, as >nndy or showery weather, which was pi’evalent 
early spraying, wa« quite unsuitable for the work. The sproy should 
thloroughly, and it was necessary to see that every part of the fruits was coeteo. w 
advisea ganlenere ivho did not possess powerful pumps to spray a 
of their orchards thoroughly by way of an object lesson. Ihrou^ u*<ii^ ♦?! 

or ineffiement appliancee, or to not applying the spray at the right sftage of tiia 

g rowth of the fruits, many failures would result. He hoped that thej’ j 
e disheartened bj such setbacks* because if they followed tlxe prunciple toad aown 
he wfw sure ultimate suweas would result. He advked them not to dispeiise 
the bandages on the apple and j)ear trees be<Aiise they w’^ere sprayiM uiith a«i'‘*enaties. 
The weatlier or careless work often discounted the value received from the i^rann^p, 
consequently it was important to use all other supplementary means ^v^tn1^n tneir 
power to check this pest and save their fruits. 


jMr. Mollueux stated that he w’as certain that Mr. Crawford and hlmwelf 
bad advocated the use of Paris green long before the date mentioned by Mr. 
Quinn. Mr. Quinn stated that he w^ould not recoininend arseiiu’al spraying 
whilst the trees are hi full bloom. He recommended to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture when the first blooms l>egan to open. Mr. lirasby thought that It 
is better to get a line spray by the use of a powerful pump rather than bj* 
having a nozzle with too tine an opening. In his opinion a small receptacle 
wais to be preferred to a large one. Mr. Sandow did not tliluk that the quan- 
tity of lime recommendwl by Mr. Quinn was siitttcieiit; all the lime did not 
always ilissohe, ai*d the danger of scorching the foliage from the presence 
of free arsenic' would not have been completely avoided. Mr. La^er staterl ' 
tliat so far as the codlin moth was <*oucenied, the two most Importatit spray- 
ings should take place within the space of 10 or 14 days, and that consequently 
it >vai8 ne<*eHSiiry to use a very powerful pump, so as to cover the w'hole or- 
chard as rapidly as possible. It is essential to spray early apples before the 
calyx leaves closed over. He advised spraying when alK>ut three dowsers in 
each cluster were u’cll out. He indignantly refuted the Insinuation that had 
been made that those advocating the enforcement of the codlin moth regula- 
lations w'ere endeavouring to cieate a corner In the apple market He a»- 
serh^l that they had in view' solely the best interests of the State* and of 
those who earned their livelihood from the Industry. 


Next Conference. 

It was resolved that next Conference should be hdd at Oherry Gardens. 

Visit to Orchards. 

The afternoon wslb spent in visiting » number of orchards. The Forest 
Banga Valley is about 2i miles in length, and is practically one epntinuous 
orchard. The hills* In their natural state, are heavily clothed with strIngT 
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bark (Eucalyptus obllgiua) and scrub, and Its conversion into orchards entails 
heavy labour and exi>ense. The visitors were ^^reatly pleased with tlie condu 
tioii of the gardens, and the areas planted to ra»i)beiTies and rhubarb <niused 
much comment. Many matters of inter^t were and Messrs. Quinn, 

Viekeis, and oth r >ru>\er ponted out result-* of various practices adopted, 
and answered numerous questions dealing with spraying, grafting, pruning, 
&c, Special interest was shown in Mr. Vickers’s siiray pump, manufactured 
by the Douglas Ihiinp Co., the ease with which it was worked and the force- 
obtained caused much favourable comment. Messrs. Laffer and Sandow 
mentioned tlmt tliey had been using similar pumps this season, and strongly 
recommended them. It was generally agree<l that the gardens were a credit 
to the owners, and that the visit of inspection had been of great interest 
and much practical benefit to the visitors. 

TREATMENT OP THE SOIL. 

Prof(‘ssor Towar gave an address dealing with various matters connected 
with soil cultivation in districts with 30 to 35 In. rainfu'll. 

Aa he did not kiuuv tlie district lie would ratliei* talk with the jicople than to 
them He had absorbed a great deal of information during tiie da>. He felt 
that pciiiapii the methods of cultivation ho had pivic-tised in tlie r-ast were nor 
applUnhle in tins lo<«lity. Steiiin jiloiighs and improved cultivators in tlite countiy 
would lie out of place. Cultivation, ho^vcver, was looked upoti formerI\ tor preiKinng 
the land for tiie setd and keeping (io\ni weeds. Weeils A\ere. however, looked upoo 
now a« a bl/«*aing rather than a curse. The careless man would not cultivate unless he 
had wee<lK to Keep do»vn, and when lie does Uii*? he is doing more to improve the soil, 
and hold tlie moiiftiire, and make it congenial to the cre|>-‘. in sod-— ol tlie nature ot 
which lie had seen that day — in the United States with 115 mcliCM ot annual rainfah 
they first would provide the land witli underdrainage. The skiues may iiuve tlie apiiear- 
ance of carrying the water oft’, but he knew Simiiar •slopes where under drains were 
necessur>*. if you get 35 inches of rain, mere is received on or into tlie soil tb’in ini 
America, as alK>ut 10 inchea of the 35 they received fell when tlie ground was frozen, 

, and It laii oil the* surface. The rain benefttn the soil In* bnnging down elements of 
fertility Irom tl»c atmosphei’e, and if drawn through the K.'.il the condition of the 
soil I » improved. A well-d rained ifo^il will keep the ci\>p>* tluough a draught better 
than a bailv drained rail. If a fairly wet rail without uiiderdtuihage be planted w^ith 
crops it will be found that the roots will not go down into tbe soil wliere there ki' 
free water. A soil ifvith 25 jier cent, of water in it will iwrt allow the air to circuliate 
as it should for the proper aeration of the soil. If -seeds are set on wet soils tlie roots 
will keep near the surface, and as the season progresseH tlie dry weather acting on 
this surface causes the pKiritf* to suffer. In tnc United States, in tlie growing of 
Indian this is noticed, and the planting is delayed till late, so that the soal may 
be sufficiently dry. In order to thrive the roots must go into the deeper rail and 
become eetabliehed there to redst the drought. Tlie later planted corn 
usually ilvrives best thiough the drought. Drainra land can be worked at times 
when the undrained land cannot. I/oada can be hauled over it more readily. It 
is lietter for your 35 indies of rain to be drawn through the soil, and not evaiiorated 
through the surface to bake and injure its textiure. The evaporation of moisture- 
* Clauses the ground temtieratnre to fall, and thib is of great imtiortance in the early 
stiring, when we should a>'oid everj*thing whSdi tends to decrease the rad temperature. 
As tlie water passes down air follows, and improves the texture of the soil, making 
it more congenial to the plants. Underdrainage may, therefore, he considered 
neceHMury in heavy soils where 35 inches, or even less, rain fall annually. Tlie next 
impoi*tant item is ploughing. As far as he bad observed the ploughing is not as 
deep here as he had been accustomed to see. In the Uii>iitecl States the ploughing 
ifs done tti a depth of 6 or 8 inches. In Jersey, they read, the ploughing often reaches 
a depth of from 10 to Iff inches, where the b^ root cropis are grenvn. It is claimed 
that the root-feeding area of one acre h equal to that of two ti'eated in the ordi- 
nauy manner, and crops in propfortkin ore raised. The ploughing in any locality 
will depend upon the texture of the soil, the kind of plougli, and whether coarae- 
manores are ploughed under. He believed in- deep ploughing and turning under 
coarse herbas^^ wihieh should be ooin]^etely buried. The skim plough had been 
nfentioned. He believed in the use of &e skiin plough where much herb^e is turned 
under. By turning in coarse herbage or organte matter we recognise that we- 
make a break between the furrow* slice and the rail below. This disconnecting link 
must be destroyed, so an^ If possible^ to get tbe capillary action renew^ed again. 
To db this where the soil is not too wet we must foillow the plough with the roller, and 
tara harrow. It Was not a bud idea ta go ovot the field first witli a spring-tooth culti- 
vation aliei^ of the plough, thereby loosening a littk of the surface of the ground, 
io that when the soil is turned over a little loose soil is between to form a eoo- 
nnctiKm with the furrow idkn. Another reason for doiug this. Wl^en t^ ground: 
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m be^fintiiiig to dry you may want to plough, and before yoa have time to complete 
the held it may be too dry. By harrowing the field ahead of the plough the surface 
crust ifl broken and a soil, mulch is made. By thae nueane the drying out 
is delayed, and the ploughing of the field may be completed. In the Uni- 
ted State<<, where oat stubbles are ploughed iinaer when the ground is sown 
to tidrt j>ractice has increased the yield of wheat by 4 bushels to 

the acre. It may have a benefi<4lal effect on the gemination of weeds, and h« 
intend^ to tiy- jt in connection with the poppy at the Agricultural College at 
Rose worthy. As soon as the field is cut for hay or (Milage he would put on the 
hariow to covet the poppy seeds, and try to induce them to grow. This may 
be repented again, say in March, keeping the field like a summer fallow, tho^h 
uKpiougbed. Rolled ground should not remain long before harrowing, as the objwt 
of tiie rolling is to reunite the furrow slice with the subsoil, as it helps to bring 
back the inouisture to the surface. A break in its escape should be made, however, 
nea.r the surface by making a mulch with the iiarrow.. Tins mulch must not be 
deeper than tlie seed is to be sown; the wheat requires a firm seed bed. A good 
farmed soil should be m such condition aa to permit of the moisture from below 
rising to the level of the seed, but not further. All of the moisture comes into 
the plants through the roots, which must have access to moisture, and the air 
must not be admitted too freely or it will dry out the roots. 

In planting seeds the depth of setting depends on the size of the particular seeds 
in question. The seed contains all the food requirements of the plant before it 
comes through the sjurface. Fine seeds, of course, require to be planted to a 
much lesser depth than siKih seeds as peas, beans, &c. If the crop needs cultivation 
while growing, the fact that stirring the surface will help to retaan the moisture 
should be borne in mind. We have enough moisture to grow weeds, and "we culti- 
vate lo destroy them. '^fhere is need for tlUang the soil to hold, the moisture 
which should not be allowed to pass off any more than poeedble. At Roeeworthy 
he had had a piece of ground stirred up eve^ two weeks since the middle of June. 
About a week ap> a jiosthole was dug in this ground, and one wtas also dug on the 
opposite side of a path where there had been no cultivation during that time. 
In the ciiUivatetl plot the soil was mOist enough to make a bail when squeezed, 
but from the hole on the opposite side it fell into dust when pressed. Since June 24 
they had less than in. of rain on those plots, and one caught and held the 
moisture owing to stirring; the other allowed it to evaporate rapidly. Where 
there was so little rain it was necessary to try to hold some moisture over from 
•one year to another in the soil so as tio give the crops an early stail. Such 
cultivation not only prevents too rapid surface evaporation, but it encourages the 
moisture to rise from below. 

Resjiecting green manures, he believed some lands needed more organic matter 
in them. It did not appear, to him to be advisable to bum the straw alter the 
atripper. If not wise to plough it under str^ht away roll or drag it down and 
try to get it incori:K>ratecl into the surface soil. 'Hiough slow to rot if ploughed 
under, and likely to keep the upper 6 in. bop dry, it was not true eoonomv to bum 
at away. A certain amount of this organic matter wae necessary for the proper, 
working of the bacteria in the soil. He had seen weeds familiar to him in their 
fields to-day juf.t as they grew in the United States of America. Hie was pleased 
to hear them speak so highly of the peas, and it prompted him to «ay that this 
oonntry w^ in need of a better acquaintance with 0 o>me of the le^minous plants. 
The experiments with fertilisers carried out here had convincea him that it wos 
not desirable yet to start using nitrogenous manures of a conunencdal kind; but he 
believed more will be gained from the growing of leguminous crops. They will 
not only add nitrogen to the soil, but the deep roots will go down into the ground 
and open it up for the use of other plants, and bring from the lower strata element! 
of fertility which the rains had washed down. He believed the animals needed 
more of this nitrogenous food. Hay made from the wheat-according to the standards 
figured out by scientific men— -was not a balanced ration. Man craves for meat 
not because he likes meat, but because he needs the consti'tiients it contains. One 
speaker this morning said he bad got good returns by feeding fowls on peas; others 
npoke of like results by feeding them on liabbits. Peae and meat of rabbits contain 
food properties cbemiealjy similar. The products of the hen are feathers, meat, 
and eggs, all of which are highly nitrogenojM, and she muet have that in her foods. 
It is so with the horses in the fields. He thought generally their food was not 
balanced. Their tissues are highly nitrogenous, and they need more than 
and wheat, they need nitrogenous food al0o<; bean and oatu wi]l help to supply 
t™* He believed the horses did not do aa much work as they should because 
^of the method of feeding. The average fiunn hones of the Unittd otatea of America 
were not better than those of Sbuth Australia, but in his opinion the fanner got 
more work out of them because they were led on a brtter au-pound ratioo. This 
was of course only an impreuribn, and he hbped to test it hero for himself. 

Mr. Comigh spoke strongly in favour ot under-dmlnage for the Gumeraeba 
Diatriet. He found that in spite of heavy stocking under-drained land always 
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i-arrled an abundance of grasa. He was certain from i>er8()ual experience 
that many of the orchards on the hill slopes would benefit l).v under-draining. 
Mr. Molineux did not agree to the advisability of ploughing in straw in 
dry districts; he thought It better to tread it down with stock and plough it in 
in the winter. Mr. Vickers agreed as to the necessity of under-drainage; in 
his land, however, he found that frequently the drains only affected the land 
a few feet on either side. He was under the impression that they were fre- 
quently guilty of over crultivatlng tlieir land. This year he had allowed grass 
to grow in his orchard, and only idoughed it In a few weeks ago. Professor 
Towar said that Mr. Vickers’s practice agreed with that in use in Michigan,, 
where crimson clover is sown in the autumn and ploughed in in the early 
Hi)ring. Mr. Green also supported the practice of under-draining. Mr. Quinn 
referred to the beneficial effects of under-draining in Victoria. He felt con- 
vinced that it would be a useful practice even in a comparatively dry dis- 
trict :is it helped to store the moisture in the soil. Mr. Xlcholls endorsed 
Professor Towar’s remaiks as to the value of leguminous crops towards in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil. Mr. Jamieson agi*eed that mucli of the land 
ill the district requireti under-draining, but he was afraid tlie expense would 
be too great to render its application possible over large ai*eas. Professor 
Towar thought that fairly deep surface drains might lie made to rid the soil 
of much of its superfluous moisture. He did not think that wheat should 
)>o sown deeper than 2 In. He recommended for stumpy or stony 
ground what he termed “shoe drills,” although he had n<»t yet* ween them 
in use here. r. Cornish recommended deep drains, he thought 5 ft. a satis- 
factory dei>tli. and had always found sboillow drills in tlie hills to be useless. 

FARM MANAGEMENT. 

5rr. .rainleson gave a «hort practical address on the “Management of 
farms.*’ He dealt mainly with many slus of ornlssiofi of farmers. He 
t*onti*asted their treatment of the cow as comparted with that of their horses. 
He maintained that whilst tlie horses were frequently well attended to the 
cow was generally neglected. They were rarely allowed suitable shelte-:, 
and as a result the cold weather brought on a reduction in the amount of 
milk supplied. He maintained tlmt a cow that was kept warm in winter 
consumed less food, and gave a better flow of milk. He knew that farmers 
paying attention to this iioliit in his district sK*cured better results than those 
who left the cows exposed to the Inclemency of the weather. He then re- 
ferred to feeding in autumn and early winter. He sti*ong!y recommended en- 
silage, without which no dairy farm should be. He re(*omuiended cutting 
<!arly tlie dirtiest crops by which means they both stored up food and cleaned 
the land. From personal experience he strongly recommeuded lucerne where 
ever it could be grown; It would supply an abundance of green fodder which 
woifld do much towards reducing troubles of the digestive organs, with which 
their stock were at present frequently affected. Land that had carried lucerne- 
for several years could then with advantage revert to cereal crops. He also 
commended maize and sorghum for dairy cattle. He was also satisfied that 
manuring grazing land would soon be generally adopted. Where land was 
thickly timbered the grass could be improved, and its carrying capacity In- 
creased by a little judicious riiigbarklng. Harrowing grass land was a prac- 
tice that he could recommend when the land had become trodden down too 
firmly by constant grazing. He thought farmers would partake of a more 
rational diet if they grew tlieir own vegetables, and thus ate more vegetable 
food. He thought that most of the sllp-pannels should give way to properly 
constructed gates, 

Mr. Green supported what had been said in reference to manuring grass 
lands. Mr. Summers also supported the same question. He quoted many 
instances where the manures had proved a success during the present season, 
Where they*' had failed he attributed it to late application. Mr. Nlcholls 
thought that timber ifiiould only be rung with great care; it is always neces-^ 
sary to leave a sulflcient amtmnt of shelter, particularly in frosty districts. 
Mr. Jamieson, in reply, stated that he did not advocate the indiscriminate- 
cutting down of timbar; oMy poor bad timber should be cut out where the^ 
grass is deficient 
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APPLE CROWING. 

Mr. P. I'rol>oi*t forwarded short paper on thle subject. He advised growers 
to work their trees for themselves. Put in cuttings of Northern Spy, Winter 
MagetJn, or Irish Peach in May; they will root readily, and the varieties re- 
quired can be worked on the following year. If properly looked after the 
trees would be large enough to plant out the next season. When setting out 
the trees cut them hard back, and only allow three or four topmost shoots to 
grow. It takes two to plant a tree properly, one to hold the tree and the other 
to spread out the roots and pack with good soil. Do not plant too deeply; 
the (Town roots shoiild be close to the surfiwe. A pot of water to each free 
when planted Avas vei^ ne(.*essary. On tlielr hill slopes plant about 15 <t, 
apiirt, as the soil Is too i^oor to grow large trees. By planting early and 
summer pruning it w^as possible to get the young trees as far advanced In 
one season as is iisuallj^ the i-aise in two under the ordinary sys^m. Several 
members stated they found Northern Spy cuttings difficult to stiike. Mr. 
Nicholls stated that at the typical orchard they rooted freely In a deep, moist, 
sandy soil. Sowing Nortliern Spy and Winter Magetln pips was suggested, 
but it was pointed out that the seedlings could not be depended upon as 
blight proof. 

INTRODUCTION OF BANANAS. 

Mr. Vickers said that five years ago at the Conference at Cherry Gardens, 
he called attention to the danger of the introdaiction of the fniitffy In bananas, 
but they were assured that the Department were taking all necessary pre- 
cautions. There tvas, however, a feeling of uneasiness among fruitgrowere 
on this point, and the re<*eut discovery of fruitfly at Fremantle in bananas 
which were laude<l at Port Adelaide and then reshipped ehotved that there 
was good reason for this feeling. He thought that the gmwers should more 
In the ijiatter. Mr. Jamieson agreed tliat the danger was sufficiently manifest 
•to warrant stringent measures to protect the fruitgrowing interests of South 
Australia. He moved -“That this Conference strongly urges that the Depart- 
ment <}f Agriculture should look seriously into the matter of the importation 
•of bauauus with a view to the efficient protection of the fruitgrowing indus- 
try.” Mr, Waters seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

WET AND LIGHT-WEIGHT CHAFF. 

Mr. F. fireeii referred to the practice of excessive damping of chaff to 
Increase the weight, and referi’ed to instances where the chaff had gone musty 
after keeping it for a week. Mr. Jamieson admitted that the question was of 
importance to the honest merchant as well as to the buyer. Another point 
was that of liglit weight bags. Cliaffcutters were sometimes asked by certain 
dealers to luit a ton into 56 bags, instead of the recognised quantity, viz., &K 
Naturally these men coadd undersell by Id. per bag the honest man, but as 
purchasers would persist In buyinfe the cheaper chaff the rogues flourished. 
The remedy lay in the hands of the buyers; do not purchase from any dealer 
who sells at any time w€*t chaff or light weight chaff. There were plenty of 
honest men in the trade who were entitled to fair support. Other members 
agreed with Mr. Jamieson. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to those who had helped to make the Con* 
iCerence a success was carried unanimously, and closed the proceedings. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Burra* September 19. 

PiTseiit— Messrs. Field (chair), McDoiwald, Xwdhani, J. A. Arnold, and 
Harrey »Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Congres.^.— Mr. McDonald gaA'e a brief report on Congress delibera- 
tions. and the Chairman refeiTcd to his viwit to tUe Uoseworthy Agricultural 
Collt'ge, pointing out that the €*x peri mental plots had failed owing to the 
deficiency in the rainfall. 


Llpson* September 13. 

Present— Mesism. McCullain (chair), llrougluini. I'rovis. Thori>e, Carr, 
Brown, Wtshart, Barraud (lion. iSecretary), and one visitor. 

Ijainpas in Horses.— Mr. Pro vis recommended lancing the gums and rubidng 
Into tiieiu six times, at intervals of two days, doses of common salt. [Care 
should be taken to give horses moist food after hincing.— Ed. ] 

Treatment of Harness.— :Meml>ers thought tliat it was well to dress harness 
witli Neatsfoot olU Mr. Provis recommended to follow on the use of Neats- 
foot oil on a riding saddle by rubbing over the white of an egg. 

Shelter for Stock.— Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject. He considered 
that it was a matttn* of importance, and one wliich tlie farmers in the dis- 
trict liave neglected. It was a mistake to destroy every acre of scrub in 
the paddo<‘ks; If a few clumps were left standing it would greatly, benefit 
stock by shc-lter in the winter and shade In the summer months. It is com- 
mon to see on the pkxins large paddocks fenced in without a hedge, tree, or 
bush of any kind; to keep stock in such places Is, to say the least, cniel. The 
least that can be done Is to erect sheds of rough timber, which can easily be 
obtained In this district A better method, however, would be to gather Jill 
the stiit>ble and stack in suitable places in the paddo(*ks; in this case the 
stock could occasionally take some dean straw from the shed. 


One Tree Hill* September 26. 

Present— Messrs. Ifould (chair), Bowman, Smitli, Thomas, and Clucas 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Cheese Making v. Butter Making. — After some discussion members came 
to the conclusion that under favourable conditions cheese making was more 
profitable than butter making. 

Dairying. — ^^Meinbers generally favoured the cress in preference to pure 
breeds. They recognised the difficulty of maintaining a continuity of 
(piaiity. Favourable reference was made to the Shorthorn-Jersey 01*088. 
Special stress was laid on the absolute necessity of at all times possessing 
a pure* bred bull, whatever his breed. 


Port Billot, September 20. 

Present— Messrs. J. McLeod (chair), H. Welch* H. Vamiell, and J. Brown 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.- The Secretary reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Private Separators.— Mr. Wefch called attention to retwi'ts from London cor- 
respondi^nts of the dally press In reference to the bad effei^t the use of 
private separators was having on the quality of butter exiKWted from Aus* 
tralia. The damage was atidhuted to the fact that cream in varying degrees 
of rtpeoess was mixed together. 
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Inkerman, September 16. 

Pre^se£:it-~:M(‘S<?5rs. J, Simpson (chair). D. Fraser, R. Kennedy, C. H. Daniels, 
C. E. Daniel <Hoii, Secretaiy), and two vlsitjotis. 

Conjjivss.- Deh j^ates reported on proceeding® of AnnualL Congress. They 
were particularly impressed with Professor Towar’s address, and thought the 
Oovernment iutd secured a worthy successor to Professor Dowrie. It was 
decided to disi)eiise with postcard notices of meetings as far as possible, as 
suggcst(*d at the Otiicers' Conference. 


Amy ton, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. Mills (chair), iielily, Thomas, Gray, Gum, Haiwke, Mnl- 
Ictt (Hoji. Secretary!, and one visitor. 

The Young Man on the Farm.— Mr. Gray read a paper on thia subject. He s^d 
that it should he tiie ami of every youn^ man on the farm, whether he be the far- 
ttner^fi son or an oi dinai^^ labourer, to acquire at some time or other a farm of liis own. 
He then proceeded to review what he conceived' should constitute rational ti^mng to- 
wards that end. He laid stress on the importance of a good elementary education, 
and from this point of view he thought tliat the State schools mipiphed all that 
was required. He thought, however, that every farmer’s son who was able to do so 
should endeavour to get a moie advanced form of traaning by attendfing the Agri- 
cultutal College. He was afraid, however, that the outlay of per year in this direc- 
tion was beyond the readi of many farmers’ sons. On the other hand, he was certain that 
there are many persons who are wtilable to afford the cost of teaching, but who begrudg- 
ed the lose of their '•oris’ labour. He looked upon this poiicj’' as seMeli and shoi'tsaghtea. 
He was certain that farmei>’ eons wcyiild benefit by a stay at the college, as the general 
education given there wae of an exceedingly practical nature, as evidenced by the satis- 
factory Ixalance sheet they were able to publish a short time ago. He thought, too, that 
the young f aimers soon would be able to acquire in this institution a certain aariount of 
polish, which they would not otheiwiee have had the opportunity of obtaining. When a 
school or college coiir.se liad been completed it is more difficult to ‘lay down hard and 
fast rules in reference to the subsequent treatment of the fanner’s son. Eveiy thing 
dwuld be dbne to render country life as attractive to him as possible. Machinery and 
•took should be iri good order, so that he may have a pride in working them, and work- 
ing hours should be of reasonable length. He thought that for manual JlaWir eight 
hours a day were sufficient, excepting harvest time, when as much as 10 and 11 hours 
are frequently neccssaiy. For team work the hours may be lon^r, baJanml by tbe 
comparative lightness of tbe work. His experience showed that hoi^ should not be 
worked more than seven hours a day in the field, which means about 10 hours lor tbe 
driver, lie insist€<i on the absolute necessity of asceitaiLDing the direction of the in- 
cliriitions o»f the lads, but depracatcd the practice of apprentddng a young Tnjup reared 
on the farm to a special trade, and then expect him to take up mnning in foiu* or five 
years’ time. He thought the practice consisted in bringing the son into commercial 
co-operation with the father at as early a date as poBsible. The son shouMi lie given 
a certain amount of re«ponsibiIity in tbe work from the very outset, so that he may 
gradually be fitted to occupy a more important position. He pointed out tliat some far- 
mers thought they had an absolute claim on their sons’ laTOurjs up to the age of 21. 
He felt certain that tlii> was a mistake, which frequently drove away the young men 
from rural imrsuite. He thought it well that young men should be allowed reasonaUe 
wi^es as sfron as they were able to earn them, and later to be taken into partner- 
ship with their father, thus giving them an interest in the farm, and making them work 
/with better heart. 1'he farmer should discuss with his eon Ms plane, and follow his 
suggestions 'whenever they appear to him as likely to prove advantageous. If the son 
showed any special business capacity he should be avowed to transact a certain 
amount of tbe buSinesR of the farm, so as to enable him gradudly to acquire self-reliance 
and judgment. He was of opinion th.at if the fanners’ sons were treated on these lines 
they would acquire a likini for their work, and become well fitted to take the place 
of their parents, or to acquire new farms as time advances. He then proceeded to 
address some advice to young people living on the land. He was inrbn^ to think that 
the numerous references that bad been made to them at different times would tend to 
increase their self -importance. He hoped, therefore, that tbev would' understand that 
what has been s.iid in reference to them has been with the eft^t of enabling them to 
lead a happy and independent life. He pointed out that the matcsrial and moral advan- 
tages of rural life, and +hat the young miin fihould be able to put up with a few dis- 
advantages that ocoadonally attended it. Recreation was necessary, he siid. but 
should be only regarded as a means to an end. He was of th<^ opinion tlmt tbe hired 
farm labourer had also an opportunity of working himself up to the position of farmer, 
pe thought that if be started at 15 or 16 he should be rfble to save £28 per annum, tt.nd 
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•How £12 for dress and pocket money. In this way abouft £200 ahould be in the hank 
in about six or seven years, which would be eulHcient to start him in a modest way. 
He eventually referred to the difficulty of secuiunjr suitable land in good agriculturail 
area^. Die north had failed, and the new lands to be opened up on the wei-^t and 
at i’innaroo are under scrub, and were likely to prove expensive in clearing. He said 
that they could not afford to do any more expenmentmg after their experience in the 
north. They needed good land and a reliable rainfall. He feared that the resoui’chase 
system generally placed too high a price on the land, so that many of our settlers were 
seeking land in the other states and in South Africa. He expressed the hoi»e tbit some 
of our landholders may prove sufficiently patnotic to let suitable settlers have land on 
reasonable terms. 


Crystal Brook, September 20. 

Present—Mesers. R. Pavy fchairb W. and A. Hamlyii, Venning. P. Pavy, 
Davidson, Hutehiason, Weston, Meill, Dablnett, and Symons (Hon. Secretary;. 

Manure Plots.— The committee reported that the results had not hitherto 
proved satisfactory, largely owing to the dry season. 

Agricultural Show and College.— Mr. Venning reviewed briefly the question 
of agricultural shows, and gave some notes on his visit to the worthy 
College, lie pointed out that the main advantages to the farmer of local 
shows w^ere the possibility of their becoming acquainted with variouis im- 
provements in implements. The careful examination of the stock was also 
of benefit to tlie thoughtful farmer. He thought that the prizes given for 
stock at the country shows were generally too small. The exhibits of farm 
proiluce had also their educational value. He referred eulogistically to the 
Compressed Fodder Coini)any recently brought into existence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Uoseworthy. He commented on the poor appearance of the 
crops at the College and on tlie presence of poppy in the same crops. He 
thought that members should avoid introducing this weed into their 
district. 


Redhlli, September 24. 

Present— M ossrs. R. Scviour tchalr), R. T. Nicliolls. D. Steele. T. H. Torr. 
A. A. Robertson, A. E. Ladymao, F. IVlieaton, D. hithgow, ,1. X. T.lthgow 
(Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Congress.- The Secretary gave an interesting report on proceeiiings of 
Annual Congress, and of the visit to the Rosi^worthy College Farm. 

Stock at Roseworthy.— Members wished for information on the following 
points connected with sheep and pigs at the College Farm:— (a) In regard to 
lambs shown at the Adeilaide Show, how many sheep to the acre w^ero kept, 
and wei'e they hand fedV (b) Are stud sheep for sale or hire bred at the 
Cortlege Farm? (c) Have the farm authorities good pigs for sale for bi*eed- 
ing punwses; and, If so, at what prices? [(a) Sheep were not hand-feii, but 
no special record was kept of acreage, as the sheep are shifted from paddock 
to paddock, (b) Stud s^heep for sale or hire are mot reared at the College, 
(c) Berkshire pig® can be purchased from the College Farm at from £1 up- 
w’ards for suckers.— Ed,] 


Tatlara, September 20. 

Present— Messi®. W. E. Fisher (chair), J. Rankine, R. Penny. H. Hughes, 
C. H. Wiese, and T. Btanton (Hon. Secretary). 

Wild Poppy.— Mr. Fisher tabled specimen plant of wild poppy found grow- 
ing in his garden, and referred to the damage done to the crops around Ade- 
laide by this weed. Members cMmsidered It Important that farmers should 
keep a good lookout for poppies, and desti’oy the plants before they can 
seed. 

CoQgress.— The Chairman rea& Mr. Daniels' paper on “Robbers and Was- 
ters on the Farm,** and discussion ensued. Members agreed in the main with 
the writer of the paper. DlseuasiDn at next meeting to be on Mr, Trengove*8 
paper on “Harvesting Wheat Crops.” 
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Mount Bryan East, September 18. 

Pi rst*nt -Messrs. A. F. IMlilner (chair). T. Wilkft, Fj. S. Wilks. J. H. Teddy, 
W. Bryce. B. Diinstnii, .1. Honan (lion. Secretairy), and two visiitors. 

S1kh‘J) for Fanners.— Discussion took place on best breed o-f eheep for far- 
mers. Tlje majority of memliers favoured the merino foi* this district 

Drillin;^^ in Seed.— Mr. Bryce stated that he had drilled in his wheat crop 
“zigr za. 2 :.” ami only half the seed had {germinated. He thought this due to 
the liitul-drill hanking up the other too much. Members wished to know 
whetln'i* members of other branches bad any experience of the result® of 
croiss-drillJng— l.e.. drilling half the seed and manure in, and then drilling in 
the balance across the other. 

Poppies and Stink wort— Membei-s wished to know if the wild poppy wa® of 
any use as flood for .stock— [No.— Ed.]— and whether stinkwort had proved 
injurious to sto(*k. [If eaten in e»mall quantities when young and sappy, no 
harm may result, hut losses have occurred from derangement of the diges- 
tive organs caused by eating matured stinkwort, which is very coarse and 
fibrous.- Ed. | 

Poisonous Shrub.— Mr. Teddy tabled specimen of shrub which he believed to 
be poisonous. A coav was seen to eat i)art of the bush and almost imme- 
diately she had a tit. rolled about in great agony, and died sbortly afterwardis. 
[Spechneu forwarded is Pittosponim phiUyraeoides. which has always been 
regarded by stockmen a.s a very valuable standby for stock. In seasons of 
drought this hush is largely utilised for feeding sheep and cattle. — Ed.] 


Rich man’s Creek, September 22. 

Present— ^lessrs. W. Freebairn (chair), A. Knauerhase, J. H. Lehmann, F. 
Mattner, .1. A. Knox, .1. J. Searle, J. M. Keftly, P. J. O’Donohue, J. MoSklm- 
mlng, A. Nicholson, J. ,T. Gebert, J. McColl (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congi*ess.— The Hon. Secretary reported on proceeding® of Annual Congress, 
and refeiTed si>ecl,ally to Professor TowaF® address, and to papers on “Har- 
vesting AVheat (h*ops,“ and “Robbers and Wasters on the Panm.” 

Rainfall and Wheat Yields.— Discussion was continued on paper read at 
previous meeting by :sfr. Mcf^oll. Mr. O’Dooohue had averaged only 4 bushel® 
per ac]*e over a period of 25 years, but his rainfall was considerably under 
that ivcorded by Mr. McOll. Mr. Mattner stated that his average farm crop.s 
on the plains during six years was only 2 bushels. Other members thought 
tht' difference in the yields recorded by Messrs. McOoil and the average for 
the district was mainly due to the difference in the ralnfaU, but Mr. Lehmann 
thouglit that Messrs. McColl’s methods of working the land should receive 
some of the credit* He had often noticed on land adjoining Messrs. McCoir® 
that the returns were not equal to theirs. 

Stock Oo'mpilnlnts.— Mr. Lehmann tabled the following recipes, which he 
had tested and proved satisfactory:— To make carbolic salve dissolve 4 oz. 
beeswax and mix with a large bottle of salad oil; then add IJ teaspoonfuls of 
carbolic acid, mixing thoroughly. For rheumatism take half a pint of vinegar, 
quarter pint turps, 1 oz. rock camphor, 1 oz. api^its of wine, and 8 tablespoon- 
fuls of mustard. Mix all together and ehake vrell before using. 


Forster, September 27. 

Present— Messi-s. W. ,Tohns (chair), A Johns, F. Joho®» S. Retallajck, F. 
Powill, and J. Johns (Hon. Secretary). 

‘ I^)ultry.— A discussion took place on keeping of poultry. The majority of 
the members favoured the Minorca and Leghorn breeds for laying pnrpoees. 
Boiled hay chaff mixed with grain or soft food wa« recommended as an aid 
to digestion. 
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Rhine Villa, September 13. 

Present— Messrs. (». A. Pflyne ichalr)» H. W. Payne, W. Farey, W. T. Vlffax, 
and J. Vigar (Hon. Seei'etary). 

rtillsatioii of Dry ('ountiT.— Mr. Fave.v read a i»ai>er on the utilisation 
•of land outside (Joyder’s line of rainfall to the following eft'eet:— 

\Vhen we see a gathei'ing of the rising generation, we (.‘aiiiiot help wondering wh ne 
we are going to settle them in this State, or whether we are rearing them lor the 
beoelit of the neighWunng States. There is a vast traet of country m South 
Australia where the rainiall avemges from 5 in. to 10 in. i>er annum, and the ques- 
tion is, how shall this land be dealt with. The experience of the isint lias proved 
this class oi country to be unsuitable for wheat growing., Settlers h'a,ve, with tlv* 
help of the (Government and a generous public, held on year aftei- year of drought 
in the hope of betier seasoim, which, hoivever, have not oome. The miestiou now 
must be faced., as we cannot go on any longer as w'e have been going. It h difficult 
to altogether exclude TTulitics in discussing this matter, as the (G^werniiien: is in 
moist cases the landlord. Tlie I-and Act of Wt year showned that the (Jovernnient 
were beginning to realise the requirements of the case. He agreed witli :Mr. Hahn, 
organ Branch, that the blocks should lie from 20 to 40 squaiv miles m area, 
and the rent 5/ jier nii'le. »Soine j-iarts will not carry more than one large hcast to 
'M acres. Heavy stocking in the ijuat bail been a great mistake, and mtw the dingo 
IS so troublesome that in much of the country sheep cannot be ke]»t with Kifety. 
Laltle will do better, as they do not eat down so closely, and will also eat tiie taller 
bUBh^* if tne rabbits ai^ kept down tvnd the land judiciously grazed with cattle 
uie biiwies wib ref*over. Sheep may do all right in the hilly country’ where it is tree 
fiOMi The land should not be cut up into too siuaW paddix'feh. The holders 

should, hoTverer, be compelled to fence their lands. Tliere should be as few Cjto- 
vemiuent roads ponsible thixiugh the blocks, and on these, gates should he 
I>ennitted, lo save exi>en«e in fencing. Water is of the utmost inipf>rtant>e. Where 
a supply can he giot by sinking the expnditure is w^ai-ranteil. Dams hhould be 
made where there i« good catchment and holding gi'ound. A few good concrete tanks 
Anil pav. His experience wan that with a 6 in. rainfall he could con«er\’e water for 
•as much stock as the land wdll ciuTy. It may fuay to grow a little hay if gcKnl early 
rains are exj:>erienced ; but wheat and hiaiy should ouly be regarded as ch<mce ciops, 
TO be grown when conditions w^ere favourable. Mu^ of tSie land that wm other- 
wise of little value could, if let cheaply, be profitably occupied as a winter run by 
those hanng land in the hills. 


Mundoora, September 19. 

Present-MtNssrs. K. HnrHs ((*ha!r), .7, Blake, AV. .7. Shearer. D. Owens. O. 
H. Button, F. X. Beck, .1. P. Angley, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Secretary). 

CVingress. —Delegates reiiorted on proceetlings of Annual Congress with 
AVhleh they tvere well jileasecl. They thought, however. If the delegates would 
make themselves acquainted with the rules of debate time would be saved and 
more knowledge dlsseiniiiated. Dealing with this point, the following reao- 
lution was carrkKl:— “This Bi*anch would recommend delegate« attending the 
'Congress to kindly i-onelder the duty they owe to the Chairman, and to study 
the rules of debate, members lielieving that if this were done, more good 
would result fiom tlie C'ongress meetinga*’ 


Butef September .15. 

Present— Messra. J. H. Brideson (chair), A. CJousins, A. Schroeter, S. Tren- 
gove, K. Bl>sary% M. Stevens, D. McEwy, and W. Sbarman. 

Congress.— Delegates reiiorted on proceedings of Annual Congress, and dis- 
cussion took place on some of the papers read. Mr, Schroeter doubted whether 
it was possible to start baiwestiiig with a binder much earlier than with the 
stripper, as after the wheat had reached the dough stage it ripened very 
quickly. Delegates were much disappointed at the crops on Roseworthy Col- 
lege Farm, the presence of poppy and other weeds being commented on. The 
horse stock were considered good, but Judging from the condition of the cribs 
they appeanefl^to be given enough food at once to last all day. Cattle, sheep, 
and pigs werd* also well le^ken of. 
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Elbow Hill, September 17. 

PreHont—Messr^s. F. .T. Brooks (chair), C. G. Ward, H, Dunn, W. Ward, J. 
Hheu. W. Robortsoii, W. Tynan, S. Pike, J. Wake, J. Harvey, W. Spence, 
J. Ward, A. Glazbrook, G. Dunn (Hon. Secretary), and 10 visitors. 

Dairy :Mr. C. G. Ward read a pai)er on the Best Dairy Cow for this 

district. He considered the Ayrshire or Jersey strains best, as they will pro- 
du(*e the most butter on the least amount of feed. It was true that the 
Shorthorns would produce more beef—probably cwt. more at three years— 
but this extra return would not compeinsate for the difference in the milk 
yield. According to reliable American records four average Shorthorns will 
consume as much food as five Jei*seys, and tlie latter would produce more 
butter than the former. On a vote being taken seven members favoured 
tlxe Jersey and five for the Shorthorn- Jersey cioss. 

Farming.— Mr. Kobertson read a paper on Improved metliods of farming. 
Taking a farm of 800 acres as a basis, he would divide this into 200-acre 
paddocks, crop only fallow and each paddock once In four years. This would 
give 200 acres each year, which if well prepared and manured with say 56 Ib. 
of sui>er per aciie would in most seasons pi'oduce a satisfactory return. After 
reaping, the stubble should not be burnt off as it will come in very handy 
for stock, and when the season opens there will soon be gCRKi early feed here. 
They could not depend on wheat growing alone, but by this method they could 
combine grazing and w’heat growing with satisfactory results. Treated In 
this way the land will always remain in good heart, the carrying capacity will 
gradually improve, and it will be possible to keep the wheat free from rub- 
bish. This paper was well discussed. There was considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best time to fallow. The Chairman introduced discussion 
on IjCssous from the Drought. 


Angraston, September 27. 

Present— Messrs. W. Sibley (chair), J. H. Snell, J. Heggle, K. Player, F. 
Thorne, A. Friend, P. liadford. J. Vaughan, F. Salter. A. Sibley, and E. S. 
Matthews (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.— Mr. Matthews reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 
Conference.- The Secretary reported that most of the Branches to whom 
he had written in connection with the forthcoming Conference on November 
5 and 6 had promised to send delegates. Committees were appointed to make 
necessary arrangements for the Conference. 


Hartley, September 19. 

Present— Meesrs. W. Klenke (chair), W. Kutzer, T. Jaensch, Jun., W. Brook,. 
J. Stanton, B. Wundersitz, J. Jaensch, H. Reimers, A Stein (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Manures for Wheat— Discussion took place on the best manure to use 
In this district Various brands of mineral super as well as bone super 
have given good results in this locality, and where tried side by elde there 
has been little or no difference in the (growth of the crop. The supers were 
generally most profitable on sandy soils, while Thomas Phosphate should 
only be applied to clay or heavy land. Mr. Klenke thought that If they 
continued to use super year after year on the same land they would soon 
impoverish the soil; to avoid this he advocated spelling and fallowing occa- 
sionally. Several members suggested the use of complete manure. Mr. 
Wundersitz had tried a dressing of stable manure h^ove ploughing, and 
then super drilled in with the seed. He got a very heavy crop and a splendid 
growth of grass the following year. He believed this method would in the 
end prove most satisfactory in this dtetrlct. Mr. Brook tabled samples 
of wheat from manured and unmanfured plots. Hie former were s*^ng 
and healthy, averaging six stools to the plant, while the unmanured plante 
were less than half as taU and averaged only three stools. 
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Dowllnffvillet September 19. 

Present— Messrs. T. Illnian (<'liair), fi. A. Montgomery. J. Phelps. W. T. 
Holland, T. Kenny, J. T. Whittaker, F. I.oek, (Hou. Seeretaryj. and one vlsl 
tor. 

Harvestlnj? Wheat CroiMS.- l)l»c'ii«8ion took place at previous meeting on 
paper by Air. Aloutgomery on Waste of Wealth. The use of the lieader came 
in for much criticism, Air. AVhlttaker said the header wasted too much grain. 
Mr. Phelps cou-sidered the extra expense Involved in the use of tht* binder 
and header too great a tax on most farmers; the binder also rtmioved too 
much of the natural feed from the paddock. Air. lllman referred to heavy 
krsses occasionally experleiit*ed through tht» ripe grain shaking out before 
they could reaf) U. 

Drifting Fallow.-— Air. Whittaker read a paper dealing with the drifting of 
fallowed land in tins locality. He sugg€»sted that farmei'^ should not be 
allowed to fallow the land within st'veral chains of all Ooveniuieut roada. 
If these strii)s of land were left unbrolien they would to a great extent 
check tlie drift on to the roads. The obstruction to traffic was a serious mat- 
ter. Shcaoaks miglit bo planted on these strips of land; tlu*y would assist in 
stopping the drift and when grown would provide good summer fodder for 
stock. Air. jAlontgoinery (^[msidered the suggestion unworkable. Air. Phelps 
advised keeping the sheep off the fallow when dry; the best time to put tht^ 
< . to eat the weeds was after a shower. With a I’eturn of raoister seasons 
he thought there would l)e less trouble with the fallows drifting. 


Hahndorf, September 20. 

Present—Alessrs. D. J. Byard (chair), H. Spochr, C. Bom, F. H. Sonne- 
manii, and I*. Schuliert (Hon. Secretary). 

Spraying for Oodlin Aloth.— On September C Alessrs. A. W. Dobbie & Co. 
gave a demonstration In the spraying of fruit trees at Hahndorf, there being 
ever 110 persons pres/mt. Afembers W’ere wry favouraWy Impressed with the 
taoroughnoss of the w^nrk done, and as a result sevenil growers have pur- 
chased pumps with the intention of giving the arsenical sprays a fair trial. 


My lor, September 20. 

Present— Messrs. J. Smith (chair), C. Nellson, T. G. Oinn, E. J. Oinn, T. J. 
Mundy, AV. Bradley, AV. J. Narroway, AV. H. Hughes, W. G. Clough (Hon, 
Secrciaiy), lutd two v‘sit)ors. 

Duck Breeding.— Air. \A\ II. Hughes read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

Twelve rufcntlis ego I reed a paper on this subject, anid' on tliat occasion promised to 
report again after another year’s experience. I still hold that the keeping of 
ducks lor egg production for sale will not pay us under ordinary conditions, but 
when we iNcni ember that eight Rouen or Pekin- Ay le^ury duck eggs will w'eigh li 
lb., or .half a* much again as the same number of fowl’s eggs, or runner duck eggs, 
it will be admitted tliat it will pay to keep a few birds for our own use. From 
June to December nw nine ducks laid 1,000 eggs» or an average of 121 eggs each. 
For table purpose I nnd I can grow them to 6 Id. weight in 10 weeks, and although 
full of pin feathers, they give general satisfaction, and meet wHth ready sale at 4/6 
per pair; in fact, there seems an almost unlamited market for such birds. I feed 
on the lines kid down in prevaoiw paper, uring, however, crushed shells in winter 
instead of old mortar, as the latter gets jwdden with very little wet. A careful 
account cf ai!l the food consumed wan kept, and I find -it costs me 3/ r>er }xiir to 
piv^dtice ducklings 10 weeks old on last season’s prices. AA’^itli wheat at 5/ to 5/3, 
and bran and ^lard at 1/9 perbnsheh however, the cost comes to 4/4, leavings a 
net profit of only 2d, per pair The ding is, I congider, of value sufficient to pay 
for the labour entailed in attending to the birds. While the price of meat and feed 
stuff is very high, there has been very little rise in the price of poultry, hence the 
email profit shi^n. After Id weeks, a duckliM does not grow anything like so 
rapidly in proportion to the food consumed, ^ey put on weight quicker from 
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eight weeks, up to 10 weeks than «at any other time. The l;loueu ducklings sell just 
as readily at Pekius, and as they are hardiei*, 1 am crossing them with my Pekin- 
Aylesbin v >< 11411113 . lliese are laying better than last year, as although they com- 
ineiiced three weeks later^ they have alnead'y passed last year’s record to sajue- 
date. Nine dtiekn have laid in aU 462 eggs since July 10, giving an average of over 
61 each in 72 days. 1 have given up the incubator, as 1 failed to get satisfactory 
results, and it was difficult to get a nen to take to incubated ducklings. 

Ml*. Xeilson siiitl ducks would pay all right If most oC the feed was grown 
on rneir holdings, ais it should be. Field peas would prove very useful. Some* 
of the members found peas did not give such good results lieiH? as In other 
parts of the hills, but it was generally thought, if piH>i>ei*ly manured, they 
waiild do a‘ll right. Mr. Neilson agreed with Mr. Hughes that if well fed and 
attended to it would pay to breed ducklings for sale when eight to ten weeks 
old. 

Greasy Heels.— In reply to questions a® to remedy for greasy heels In horses,, 
bathing with softeoap and water was recommended. [Give a few bran 
ixiOfeln*s to loosen the bowels; wash the heels daily with softsoiap and warm 
water, taking care to dry thoroughly with a soft cloth. A little carbolic oil 
may be used w^th advantage. Give the animal a spell, if possible.— Ed.] 


Norton’s Summit, September 13. 

Present -Messi's. .1. Cowling (chair), J. Hank, A. Smith, H. Horsnell, O. 
Bishop, F. Pollard, and \V. H. Osborne (Hon. ^»cretai*y). 

Work of Branch.— Mr. Cowling was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 
It was decided to meet on the Friday l>efore each full moon, and to strike off 
the roll any member absent from two consecutive meetings without apology. 
Nominations to flll vacancies in the membership roll wei'e made, and the 
Chairman appealed to members to improve tin* usefulnees of meetings by 
attending regularly and taking part In the work. It was decided to make an 
annual levy of 2/6 per member to meet current expenses. 


Caltowle, September 16. 

Present— Messrs. N. E, Hewett (chair), S. Wenham, h, Graham, A. Kerr, 
J. Potter, J, Neale, J. McCallum, J. Leahy, G. I^etatz, F. Lehmann (Hon, Secre- 
tary), and three visitors. 

Congress.—Delegates to Annual Congress reported on proceedings. Mr. 
Kerr thought Professor Towar touched a most importimt point when referring 
to the prices charged here for American implements. The farmers should com- 
bine, and see whether tliey could reduce the prices considerably. He also 
referred to the question of ploughing under green feed; under tl^ir conditions* 
it was better to fallow as early a<s possible without waiting for the gtass to- 
grow. Some of the me-mbers did not agree with the metliod of harvesting 
advocated by Mr. Trengove, of Bute, In his paper. 


Arthurton, September 18. 

Present- Messrs. W. H. Hawke (chair), W. E. Hawke. J. B. Rowe, J. Pear* 
son, M. Baid(»ck, S. T, Lamshed, W. Short, and C. L Faltn (Hon. Secretary). 

, Field Trials.— Members favoured holding field trials of hnplements and, 
shows of stock at Paskeville and Bute alternately. 

Congress.— Delegates reported on prooeedings of Annual Congrhe), and ex- 
prcisseil pleasure at Professor TbwaFs address. Thay ' thought the Depart- 
ment had secured a gentleman well fitted for the potion of Principal of 
the Agricultural 0ollege. » 

XiainfalL -Reeotded at Tlparra.--'For August, 1.10 In^; September (up to 
ISth), 0.98 In,; for y^hr (to date), 10.89 la. At Winulta the records were:-^A9* 
ha. fee August, 0J90 in, for September, and a total of 10,58 In. 
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Naracoorte, September 9« 

Pr<»sent-*:Messrs. S. Bchlnckel (chair), F. Welcome, P. Anderson, G. Wardle, 
J. B. Bennett, A. Caldwell, and W. A. Terry (Hon. Secretary). 

DtUisation of Land.— “Considerable discussion took place on the division of 
the Narracoorte Kstate, and tlie use to which the land could l>e put. 

Farm Bookkeeping.— Mr. Terry gave an intere.sting demonstration with 
tlie aid of a blackboard of a system of bookkeeping suitable for farmers. 
It was important that fannei's should keep proper accounts, and be able tu 
tell where they were making profits and wlieiv were the losses. Careful 
bookkeeping would tend to make the farmer get the lx»st value from his work, 
and showed where it was necessary to lmpro\'e his practice. 

Ploughing.— Mr. St hiuckel wild in rei>0Tt of previous meeting he \vas made 
to say that every plough should ha've a stumpjump attachment. What he said 
was tliat they should have a subsoiler attached on the snimpjump principle. 


Tanunda, September 18. 

Present — ^lessrs. AValden u-hair), Graetz, Trimmer, and Heinemann (Hon. 
SwTetary). 

Native Birds.— Members complained of tlie wholesale destruction of use- 
ful birds. They thought the subject should be kept more prominently before 
the inibllc, and that special attention fihould lie given to it in the public 
schools, as tlicy felt that schoolbov** were the main culprits. 

Polleiil.sation of Pear Flowers.- Mr. n<*iiiemanii read a paper on this sub- 
ject. pointing out that certain varieties of jiears were self-fertile whilst others 
were self-sterile. In conclusion, he recommend(*d that Jis a rule orchards of 
mixed varieties sliould Ik* planted, excepting wlien* e.xperienee had shown 
that the varieties grown were perfectly self-fertile. When large blocks 
of one variety, after blossoming well for 64*veral yeai’s, failed to produce any 
fruit it is more than prol)able that this difficulty is due to the want of cross- 
pollenlsation. Fnder tlie clr<Mimstan'Oi*s he recommended grafting in other 
varieties to supply foreign pollen. He strongly recommendcKl to encourage the 
presence of bees in pear orchards, so as to ensure crues-fertllisation. 

Paris Green and Ondlin Moth.— Mr. Heinemann recommended the use of 
Paris Green, at the rate of 1 It), mixed in l.^U gallons of water, for treatment 
against codlin .moth. He recommended tlie use of an amount of lime equal 
in weight to tlie Paris Green used. He thought that the hinge trees should not 
absorb more than 3 to 7 gallons of the mixture. Tlie first spraying sliould be 
given a week within the falling of the blossoms; the second treatment just 
befort* the fruit turns down on the stem. 


Qawler River, September 19. 

Present— Messrs. Badnian (chair), H. and P. Roediger, Hillier, Barrett, Day, 
Parker, Dawkins, Badcock, Winckel, Leak, and Bray (Hon. Secretary), and 
two visitors. 

Selection of Wheat— Mr. 0. Leak read a pai>er advocating selection a.s a 
means of improving our wheat sample. New varieties should be sown first 
in small lots, so as to test their suitability to the district. He recommended 
the grading of the seed wheat so that none but plump grains should be sown. 
He preferred passing seed wheat through the header, as his expeiience had 
shown him that many grains were injured by the stripper. He thought that 
every farmer should seek to Improve his seed by se^etlng systematically the 
finest heads in bis crop. ^ He also discussed the much, vexed question of the 
standard bushel. After some discussion the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted:— 'That this Bureau .favours the use of the Impertal mea- 
sure in testing the weight of wheat, -and invites the co-operation of other 
Branches In agitating for this reform. 

Anga^ton Coi^*euee.-“:Mea8rs, A. Bray, H. Hoediger, and A. M. Dawkins 
were appointed' delegates to the Angastoa Conference. 
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Golden Grove. September 18. 

Presout -IMf^ssrs. R. Smitli T. 0. McPliarlin. J. Ross. S. Milne, J. 

AVoodhoad. C. An^arove, J. Itawliiis, F. Bnder. A. Harper, J. R. Coles (Hon. 
Secretary), and one visited*. 

liOiig Feed for Horses.— Mr. Ross ref ermt to statement at Congress by Mr. 
A. L. AfoKwin that long hay was to be preferre<l to chaff for feeding hottses. 
His experience was the reverse: more work (*an be got out of horses fed on 
chaff than on hay, and as far as health of et(K*k was concerned there was 
nothing to choose between the two. 

Licensing of Stallions.— Mr. Ross initiated a discussion on this subject He 
contended that tlie proiwsal would not in any way result in the improvement 
of horse stock, but would simply add to the expense of the breeder ‘and 
would prevent many poor men from breeding horses. It was purely imagina- 
tion to say that our draught stock were deteriorating. No competent vet- 
erinary could certify that any home was fruitful and capable of getting 
sound stock. ISIost of the defects in horses fonld be traced to the dams, and 
very often the breeder was himself to blame If the foals are not good. Mr, 
MePharlin pointed out that while tlie defects in a mare could on^y be tran- 
smitted to a few foals, with tlie horse these bad influences were far-reaehlng. 
Mr. Aiigove agreed; like begets like, and while a good horse could be reason- 
ably expected to throw good stock, it was out of the question to exiiect the 
progeny of an unsound or inferior horse to lie different to tbelr sire In these 
respects. Air. AHlne oi>posed the proposed li(*ence, and (*onsiclered that farm 
horses were quite as good now as formeiiy. The horses they used 30 years 
ago wem iieiivlor than they needed now, but the class of horse now bred was 
more active. If there was t<i la*, provision for e.xamination of stallions why 
should not the mare be also examined. Meiubeis weiv about equally divided 
on the pniposal for licensing of stallions. 


Kanmantoo. September 17. 

RrM^ent-AIessrs. AV. G, Alills (chair). F. Hair, E. Downing, B. H. Downing, 
and J. iHnvnirg (Hon. Secretary). 

lA'htar Exi>enments.— Air. Hair rei)(»rted that he had 12 acres sown with 
Ranjit uluaU. tin* pro(lu( (‘ from a few sK^eds i-eceived from the Bumau three 
years ago. The crop was i)i'omising well, and os far as his expeiience went 
he eonsidered that it was well suited to the district. Mr. Hair also reported 
on (Xpcriments willi different quantities of super, usetl with wheat; where 
he applied It at the rate of 120 lit. pt*r acre the crop was several inches higher 
than wheix‘ only 100 1T». per acre liad ]>een used. 


Holder, September 20. 

Present— Messrs, J. Rowe (chain. .T. Jones, S. Pickering, F. Starr, E. 
Jaeschke, J. Rosslter, H. Blizard, W. J. Green, P. fL Roger®, AA\ Tuck, C. H. 
Perry, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congi*esfi.— Delegates reiK>rted on proceedings of Annual Congress, with 
^cial reference to Afr. Trengove’s paper on “Harvesting A^heat CTXJps.” 
They also were greatly taken with the conquH^ssed fodder exhibited at the 
Adelaide Show. 


PetersburiTf September 20« 

Present-Mewra. Cadzow (chair), BottriU, Earle, Smallacombe, SambelL and 
AA^ilsoa (Hon. feretory ». 

Bu«lnes8,--Afr. Bottjlll read a paper on (^ongress, and visit to the Bose- 
worthy Agricultural College. 
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Willung'a» October 4. 

Present— MeftwiK. T. Peiigelley (chair), .7. Binny. J. Valentine, J, A. Hughes, 

A. Slade, J. Malpas, W. J. Binney, J. Kernick, H. Richards, T. Atkinson, and 

B. M. Slade (Hon. Seeretano. 

Bnsine#^s.— \'arious papers read at Congress were discussed. 


Menlnefe* October II. 

Present— Messrs Linn (chair), Ayres, M'illlains, Myren, May, Botten, Tiller, 
and Hacket (Hon. Secretary). 

Business. -31 r. 31ay tabled .samples of barley and rye which were consi- 
dered verj’ creditable for the district. The rye was sown in April, and now 
measim*d G ft. 4 in.; a second growth wheiv portion of the crop was cut 
measured 4 ft. 8 in. 


Booleroo Centre, October 13. 

Alcssrs. Noitlo <<hairK Steven, l»ar.sons. Sargent, Brooke, Clack. 
McMiirtiii (Hon. Secivtnry^, and four visitors. 

ITayruakiug.- 3Ir. Sargeiii read an interesting pa i>er on various matters 
(•oune**ted with ha.vmaklng*.— 

He aaid that the beet time to int haj^ was when the wheat had done lio-wering. If, 
however, he had a l^bt crop he preferred cutting it a bit nper. He thought it was a 
mistake to w.ut until the givdn had formed m the ear. The snam developed at th€ 
expense of the straw. He knew that it was a ^neral practice heie to (ut hn* too late. 
Hay ait early wa-*, however, far better tor the norse-., and if at tinuv it were not found 
to be sufficiently rich ^iotne bian or cru'^hed wheat oi oat', could e.isUy be fetl with it. 
Hay should be stocked as soon as po*»8ible after it has been cut, so to avoid bleacii- 
ing. He also found that the oat grain* fell into the middle of the siie.ives nhen this 
wMs done, in.stead of falling on the grenmd. as is the case when the sheaves lie about 
too long. He leckonal that 12 to 20 sheaves, were enough for a stock, i lun j>i*oiected 
the hay better from the rain than laiger one*. Stacking should not be started befoi’e 
a fortnight after cutting; otherwise the bay is likely to heal in the Mack. He preferred 
knalung two or three small stack* to one lai'ge one. If you have one large stack, and 
have your harvesting operations interlered with l>y rain, you are freijiiently thixvuTi out 
of work for over a week, wberea-s if you budd small stack" you can Mart another one 
whilst the first one is drying. He thought it was a mistake to feed horses on hav cha£f 
alone, and be strongly recommended the u*e of long hay. He preferred the hollow 
straweil wheats for hay to the solid straw. He indicated a simple »wa.y for estimating 
the amount of hav standing in the field. Put an even number of sheaves into the stocks, 
and then weigiL half a dozen average stock and fioin the results you can easily a.mve 
approximately at the amount of hay on the ground. 

Some discussion followed tills paper. Most members agreeing with Mr. Sar- 
gent’s views on the matter. Some, hoAvever, prefeiTed feeding their horses 
on hay that had reached a more advanced stage, particularly In the case 
of oaten hay, which was very bitter in the green stage. 


nflllllcent, October 2. 

Present— Messrs. 8. .7. 8tnckey (ehalri. H. F. Holzgrefe, H. A. Stewart, B. 
Varcoe, H. Oberlaiuler, A. E. J. Hutchesson, A. MoRostie, and B. Crouch, 

Grass 3Iamirlng.— Mr. Stewart reyiorted linving drilled one cwt. per acre of 
super on grass land and was satisfied that the improveonetit In the grass, 
which was very marked* woufld moi'e than recompense him for the outlay. 

Dehorning Cattle.— 3Ir. Holzgrefe reported that he found this operation 
made the bull much quieter and' put a stop to his fence breaking. Mr. Stewart 
s^d that since the Holstein bull belonging to the Bureau had been deprived 
of ms horns he was much quieter than formerly. 
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Lucltidalev October II. 

I>respnt-“Messrs. Feuerheerdt (elmir), Carmeichal, Robson» MatheKon, Taveii- 
der, and Dutton (Hon. Secretary). 

Husim‘.Hs. —Purely formal busim\ss was transacted. Mr. Tavender reported 
tl)at ^li ‘ experiments of tlie mamiriniy: of grass lands had not hitherto proved 
salisfactory, as there was practically no difference between the manured and 
iiiiuuiuured plots. He attributed this to the fact that the manure was sown 
ratlicr late, at the end of July, and that no heavy rains had fallen since. 


Yankalilla, October 3. 

l»resent— Messiis. Grundy (chair). Dennis, (h*awford, Heggarton, Newbold, 
Gardner, JdacMillan (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Mix(Ml Fanning.— Mr. Dennis rejiorted having obtained a three-ton yield 
from a plot (iress(*d with lime and farrayai’d manure, whilst ordinary land 
only yli'lded half a ton. He i*econi in ended rotation of crops-for instance, 
peas, oats, wheat. He also ivcommeuded a more general cultivation of sun- 
flowers. 


Burra, October 10. 

Prcisent— Messrs. Meld (chain, Needham, Flower, Scott, and Harvey (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Dteease In Cattle.- Mr. Needliain attributed tlie recent losses of cattle at 
Spalding and Iron Mine to impaction and paralysis. He thought that this 
was brought about by the poor quality of the herbage. He recommended 
farmers to drench their cattle occasionally and at regular intervals. 


Paskevllle, October II. 

Prcisent— Messrs. Goodall (chair), J. and S. Price, Pontifex, Koch, Wehr, 
Palm, Meier, Ouriiow, Norris. HamiltoJi. O'Grady (Hon. Secretary), and 
several visitors. 

Working Fallows.— A discussion took place on the advantages of plough- 
ing fallows as opposed to the nsnal scarifying and harrowing. Members 
did not apixMar to have acqnii*ed nuieh practical experience in tlie matter. 
Some wevo able to quote experiments in which ploughed fallows gave better 
yields than where the laud, liad sirnp^l.v been scarifled. The impression appeared 
to prevail that In such matters one must be guided by circumstances. In 
certain oases a second ploughing may give useful results, but generally speak- 
ing tlu» ordinary practice* Is most economical and effective. 

Salting Hay.— The experience of various members tended to show that 
tlie salting of hay in the stack la a beneficial practice. The practice advo- 
cated uias to dissolve the salt in water and moistening the sheaves as the 
stack was being built. 


Port Broug'hton, October 13. 

Present— Messrs. PattlngaJe (chair), Dolling, Button. Harford, Tonkin, Bates» 
Dennis, Excell, Gardiner. Dalby, ami Barclay (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.— Mr. Tonkin reported on his visit to the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, and reviewed the C'onditlon of the crops there. 

Melon Pest— Members reinorted that melons, marrows, and similar plants 
were attacked by au insect resemWiag a small spider, which appears to suck 
the' sap, and destroy the plants. Insc^tlbane and tobacco water have been 
used without result. [Unless spectmeas of the Insect are sent for Identiflca** 
tibn, it is lm|>ossibk to advise treatment— Ed.] 
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Quorn, October 18. 

TM’fsent-— Messrs, ^liompson (chalri, Rowe, Herde. (’ook, Brewster. Walker, 
Noll (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

CongiH^ss.—Tbe Chairman gave a lengthy and interesting report on the 
pro<*eedings of the Annual Congress. 

Annual Rei>ort.— The annual report furnished by the Hon. Secretaiy, showed^ 
that nine meetings were held during the year, with an average attendance of 
over eight members out of 11 on tl)e roll. Seven iiapers were read, and good 
discussions on each took plac<». There was a balance in hand of £1 on 

“Contingent Fund.” The otficet's were thanked for their services, and 
re-elected. It was decided that a list of dates of meetings for the year should be 
Issued to each rnemb(»r. 


Kingston, October 4. 

Present— Messrs. Pinches (< hair), Goode, McCulloch, Flint, Clarke. Pinkerton, 
Bird. Fraser, McBain, Wight (Hon. Secretary), and four visitors. 

Rai)e.' Mr. (iooile ♦stated that he had rape tliree feet higii. which he did 
not know what to d<» witli, as the sheep would not eat b. He was recom- 
mended i>y Mr. Pinkt‘i*ton to feed it down witli crossl)red wetliers. and dry 
sheep instead of ew(*s and lambs. Other memht^rs tliought tli.at he should 
leave the slwvp lliert^ until they ate it. Mr. Goorle was afraid that his 
sh(‘ep would suffer from such treatment. Mr. Wiglit recommended converting 
it into ensilage. 

Ornamental Trt‘e Plunting.~Mr, Clarke read a pap»*r on his exi¥‘rience in 
this matter: he had planted Idue, re<l, sugar, ami yate gums, elms, cypress 
trees, tjimarisks. and pines, Jiiid latterly s .me brojidleaf wattU*. His exp ’r’euce 
W(‘nt to prove that tliesi* tivcs did irotsucceed except in some slieltered i)osition, 
or where artlflciai prote<*tion was affonled them. 

l)is(*ase In Pigs.— Mr. Piukerttm lost 24 pigs about (wo months old. during 
th(* last eiglit wiHdiS. He fouml tliat they became more or i(‘ss paralyse<l in 
the hind Quartei^ and die in from one to six w’eeks. Other members had 
exp{*rlenced similar difficulties, j Sufficient particulars not given to show’ cause 
of troulile. Members w’ould do w’oll, however, to compare symptoms with 
those descrilied in Jcmninl of Agriculture for August. IIMH). page SI. -Kd.] 


Kapunda. October 4. 

ITesent— Messrs, Teagle (chair), O’Oea. Weckert, Kerin. Flavel. Corroll, 
Holthouse, Morris, Pascoe, and Harris (Hon, Secretary). 

Congress.— Delegates reported on the proceedings of the Animal Congress, 
and considered the discussions w’ere Instructive. On the matter of breeding of 
horses, Mr. Holthouse favoured a tax on stallions. 

Standard Sample of Wheat— Mr. Teagle considered the system of docking 
was very unfair. Mr. Con’ell thought that all w’heat should be cleaned up to* 
the standard, and anything over should be paid extra for. 


OrroroOf October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Copley fchair), Matthetvs, Harding, Llllecrapp, Roberts, 
Moody, and Tapseott (Hon, Secretary). 

i’eed for Stock,— Discussion took place on the keeping alive of farm stock 
until rain falls, and there is green feed. The prospects in this district are ex- 
ceptionally poor owing to the absence of rain, and most of the stock is alreadr 
on the moTn soui^ward for feed, and what are left will have to be shifted. 
It was generally agreed that each one would have to do the beet he could in 
the present circumstances to secure food for his stock. 
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Brinkworth, October 17. 

Present— Messrs. McEwin (chain, Jericho, Ottens, W. & H. Welke, Evert tt, 
M'oolridge. Shepherd, H’oriisoD. <Hon. Secretarj^) and two visitors. 

Conference of Northern Yorke's Peiiinsaila Branches.— It was decided to 
hold this Conference on the second Wednesday of February next. 

( ongress.— iJisciisslon on report )»y delegates at September meeting was 
brought forwaixl. With reference to Mr. Trengove’s paper on Harvesting 
>>'heat Crops, :Mr. Jericho questioned the price of straw at £2 iier ton as 
exceptional w^aaons only brought tliat price. Mr. Morrison considered the 
])aper as extreme in many ways. The prices qno>t€»d in some cases wer <4 too 
high, and others too low. iMeuibers agreed tliat the condition of the seasons 
idler everything. I The paiK*r in question distinctly states that the figures 
apply to The special circumstances of last year. As a matter of fact the straw 
was valued at £2 per ton. while at various times since last^ harveet ui) to 
£8 W/ per ton could have been obtained.— Ed. j 


Port Lincoln, October 17. 

Present- Messrs. Laidlaw (chair), Bruce, Sullivan, BaiTaud, and Kinmcnt, 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Show.— As the harvest prostiects were generally poor, it was decided to allow 
the matter of the Show to stand over. 

Rolling and Harrowing.— Members decided to act on the advice of Professor 
Towar to roll and harrow on the same evening after ploughing. 

Butter FactoiT.— The StKTetary was instructed to obtain all information 
concerning. the ex^iense, \c., connecteirl with proposal to start a butter factory 

In this district 


Wandearah, October 4. 

Present— Messrs. Robertson (chair), Roberts, Stanley, Puller, Munday, 
Halliday, Kagle. Hall, and Birks (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Improvement of Draught Stock.— The Chalrnian drew attention to deterio- 
ration of draught stock in Soutli Australia. He attributed dt to the inferior 
class of brood mares kept on farms, and to the use of second rate entires that 
travelled the district, in search of money, and not of foals. He suggested that 
the difficulty might be overcome by adopting the co-operative principle. Far- 
n)ei*s of definite districts should combine togetlier and purchaise first-claaa 
draught stallions, to be available for all tliose subscribing towards the 
purchase. After some discussion, members a(.H:epted Mr. Robertson's sug- 
gestion by a formal vote. 

Officers’ Conference.— Suggestions at the Drtioens’ Confewmee were discussed 
and generally approved of. 


One Tree Hill, October 17. 

l*iesi»iit— Messifi. ifould (chair), Barritt, Blackham, G. Bowman, Flower, 
W. Kelly, and Chicas (Hon. Secretary’). 

Aaoual Report.— Twelve m^Hstiugs held during the year, with an average at- 
tendance of 7.7 membei^. The retiring ofiScers were thanked and re-elected. 

Boaikster Horses.— Report of discussion at Congress bn this subject was 
criticised. The cross recommended, via, blood hoi-se tO'draught mare, was 
convenient, but uncertain as to type and quality of the pnogeny. A dlstiux’t 
dess (Of roadster could be established in time in the same way as the hackney, 
American trottiniT horse, and other breeds had been made. The statement 
tJmt the original “Flreoway” was a draught horse was controverted, and a 
memMr stated that this horse was distinctly a roadsiter. One memh^ 
thought the introduction of the American trotting slallloii would be of value 
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to b>‘i< tiers of light horses. Tlie infusion of Timor or Shetland pony strains 
in blood stock had resulted in increased stamina and activity. 

Ilroad V. Narrow Tlpes.—Mr. Bowman called attention to article in The 
Aui^iralasiaii, with diagrams, illustrating the action of broad and narrow fires, 
ami (Huislderable discussion ensued. Apart from the question of lessened 
diaughl, there was the very important asxM»ct of the effect on the roada. 
The niaiiitenance of their roads was being forcibly brought under the notice 
of th*j ratepayers In the reduction of the road vote, and meml>ers thought the 
(lovi*”imient should provide for an increase In the width of tires stipulated in 
the Width of Tires Act Tt M'as also highly deslrabl * that the Act 'SlKUtld be 
moTo Strictly enforced, as at rhe present time overloading was the rule rather 
than tl)e exc^eption. \\'here titere yvixs much traffic, vigilance on the part of 
tlie Councils would soon ciiwk tlil.s evil. One member statcMl that the eiiforce- 
tofut of the Act would not entail any hardship, as from his own experience 
he was convinced that overloading did not pay. 

Feeding Sheep in Times of I>roiight.-'~Keporf on experiments in neighbour* 
lug States was discussed. Wheaten straw saturated in molasaes and water 
had been found a very effectual standby; 4 oz. of maize for sheep distributed 
broadcast per day had serveil to keep the animals alive. It waa pointed out 
that straw from the thresher was more readily consumed by stock than that 
friuu a stripped field. Mr. Barrltt put 65 head of ewes and lambs for six 
>vet!ks in a four-acre field of mu.stanl, and found they had greatly Improved. 


Mount Gambler, October 1 1. 

PrcscMib Messrs. >iitfheU (chain. Watson, Wilson. Wedd, Dyke, Barrowi, 
Ituwoldt, and Lewis (lion. SocM*etarj’L 

Incensing Stallions. --(Vnisidcrahle discussion took place on Bill, Introduced 
into Farllament providing for the licensing of stallions. Exception was 
tak.'ij by some niend>c»rs to the omi^»slon of any provision for the veterinary 
exam illation of stallions, and also to the annual liecmce-fee to be charged. 
Some members doubted whidber any good would result from the propo.sal, 
and n committee Ava.s finally aiipoioted to wait on Mr. Livingstone, M.P., in 
ref I ‘fence to the Bill. 

Foiigresv;.— Messrs. Dyke and Kuwoldt imported on proceedings of the 
Annual Congress, and on visit to Boseworthy and other iilaces of interest. 


Mount Pleasant, October 1C. 

l resent— Messrs. IMdllls iclmita, T\ and .7. F. Miller. Thomson. Nalsmith, 
Drogemuller, Koyal, Vigor, (Jiles iHoii. Secretaryi. and two visitors. 

(4»asa Manure Tests.— In comimny with Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of 
Fci'Clisei’^), members insfHH'ted various plots of grass land manured by Mr. 
II. A. (Bles. Tliere w*ere five plots in all, each of aliout two acres, the manure 
b< ing drilled on the surface and chain harrow’ed alxmt July 21. The Inspec- 
tion failed to reveal any noticeable dlfTerenet* hetwwn the manured and un* 
manured land. At the reiiuest of members, Mr. Summers explained the consti- 
tuent.^ of tlie difrc*reut manures used, and the results of similar experiments 
in other districts. He atti^butod the want of result to the lateness of the 
application of the manure. In his opinion manuring grass land would pay, 
bill it was Important that the manure l>e w'orked into the soil before the grass 
has wTll staTted. Mr. Giles showed meml)ers variouis matters of Interest on 
tile farm, and called attention to crop of horse beans. These bad done fairly 
well, biu were showing Iwown patches on the leaves and steins. Bome mem* 
hers thought it due to frost, luit ^Ir. Summers attributed it to a fungus attack, 
and st*cured some plants for identification. [Mr. D. MciAlpine, of Melbourne, 
states the disease is known as “Pea spot,” and attacks various leguminous 
plants,— Ed,1 Members repintetl that feetl was fairly good, stock doing 
well, and emps healthy but Imckward. A good soaking rain would prove 
bcaiefictal. 
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Cattowle, October 13. 

Preswit— Mt>s«rs. Hewott (chair), Kerr, Petatz, Graham, Potter, McDonald, 
JettiM>r. Wenham, .1. (3. Lehmann, McCallum, F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary), 
and thiw visitors. 

iDcrfaslng Usefulness of Bureau.—Paper read at CoDgreas was dlscuiBsed at 
length. Mr. MeCalluin thought that experiments in such dry districts were 
of little use, and as far as attendance of members was concerned it was of 
little use Jioldiug meetings when they could not discuss anything to advan- 
tage. Mr. Kerr considered that much good wo-uld result if Mr. S^ummers’ 
siiggcslious were eaiTled out. He thought it was the members’ duty to see 
that tliere was j+oiuethlng practical to discuss at each, meeting, and in the 
driest districts thei*e wais room for experimental work. Mr, Hewett did not 
agree with suggestion for iv.giilar ppogrannne; they would get on better by 
arranging l)usine.ss fi'om one meeting to another. 

liofitisler Horses.— Mr. Kerr thought roadsters as a class were going back. 
He had ])red them all ways, but it was a mistake to make extremes. A 
metliuiu draught mare mated with a blood hoi’se was, in his opinion, the best 
cross' ho opposed the opposite cross advocated by Mr. McEwin, who was mis- 
talien in cUiimlng the original “Flreaway” as a draught. Mr. Graham saw 
no reason Avhy they <*ould nut work up a distinct bi^ecd of roadsters, as had 
been dune \\ ith other classes. 


Swan Reach, October 18. 

Present— Messrs, Ih^cht (chair), Arnold, Hecker, Brown, Zadow, Hasse, 
Fklge, Baker, Harris (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Intense Cultivation,— Mr. Hecker read an article from October issue of 
•Journal of Agriculture dealing with growing of summer crops with irrigation. 
His experience was that under Intense cultivation they could get three good 
cuts of sorghum in a season, totalling 70 tons of green feed. Mr. Hasse had 
been unable to get anything like such a return; he found that there was only 
light growth after the ilrst cut Mr. Arnold had sowm sorghum and irrigated 
It with the result that the land caked so hard that the plants were destroytjd. 
He considered sunflowers a profitable crop; they grew well and stood the 
hot winds better than most summer crops. 


Wilmington, October 15. 

Present— Messrs Slee (chair), McHeod, Bchuppan, Hannlgan, Bischof. Lauter^ 
bach, Sullivan, Broadbent, No!ll, Maslln, and Payne (Hon. Secretary). 

Destnictio-n of Locusts.— The Hon. Secretary reported haring received from 
Mr. C. H. Tuck well bulletins showing results secured In South Africa 
poisoned baits for the destruction of locusts. Growing feed, or green stuff, 
was sprayed with arsenical mixture made by boiling 1 lb. arsenic, 
i lb. vrashing soda, and 5 lb. coarse sugar in 10 ttOlons of water. 
This was most effective against the young locusts before they were 
able to fly. A long disctiseion ensued, and the fcdlowing resolution 
was carried:— '‘That while spraying with arsenic over the breeding grounds 
of the locusts at an early stage of their growth might be effectuail, yet unless 
a law was passed to compel all landhoiders in affected districts to adopt this 
method Its use by a few people wotdd not accomplish much good.” A vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Tudswell for his courtesy in phicing the infor- 
mation before the members. 

Robbers and Wasters.— Mr. MmUn read paper on this subject as read at 
Ciettgress by Mr. C* B. Daniel, and sdso ipubmltted his own list of what might 
be termed wasters on the farm, vlx*:-^Neglect to have machinery placed tn 
state of repair uotll it is actually needed for use; neglect to roll land 
^ which the crop I# Ho be cut with the lender; insumcient shed room for Itaple- 
.mettts; having all gdmng horses on the farm instead of a few well^selected 
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breeding mares; not having a small blacksmith shop on the farm; neglect to- 
store up fodder In good seasons as a safeguard against drj^ years; keeping 
pigs in the fattening stye after they are fat and full grown; allowing the wheat 
or grass to grow right up to the boundary fence; keeping too many roosters 
with the laying hens; and, worst of all, the uu workable mortgage which too 
many farms have to carry. A lengtiiy discussion ensued, anirl Mr. Maaiin’s 
contention that the land along the boundary fence should be kept free from 
crop or grass was strongly endorsed, as was the keeping of a few good breed- 
ing mares. 


Wandearaht October 14. 

l*resent— Messrs Robertson (chair), Stanley, Davidson, Munday, Joyce,. 
Fuller, Eagle, and Birks (Hon. Secretary). 

Weeds,-“Mr. Eagle initiated a discus sion on this subject. He showed liow 
many so-called weeds were the original source of certain commercial crops, 
the difference being due to selection, cultivation, and environment. We<>ds. 
were plants out of place; so-called weeds could be converted Into use by 
ploughing under while green; those that rooted deeply opened up the soil and 
brought plant constituents to the surface to Ix) available when the 
roots decayed as food for shallow rooting plants. Then the pre- 
sence of weeds necessitated better working o4 the soil than might 
otherwise be the c*as<^“; consequently the crop benefited indin^ctly from wet^ls. 


Port Germein, October II. 

Present— Messrs. Stone (chair), Holman, Head. Thomson, Blesing, Deer, 
Thomas, Kliigcome, Gluyas, and Steinthal (Hon. Secretary). 

. Congi^ss —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, and it was umuil- 
mously agreed that the delegates were Justifi^ in voting against the piN>posed 
Increase of membership of the Branch Bureaux; also the suggestion that the 
elderly members should retire did not meet with approval. 

Binder v. Stripper.— Mr. Stone read an interesting paper on this subject. 
It was agreed that during the ensuing twelve months each member should 
either re.ad a paper or initiate a discussion on some practical agricultural 
matter. 


Koolunffat October 16. 

Present— Messrs. Butdier (chair), Shipway. Sandow, Butterfield, Jose, 
Atkinson, Pengilly, Law^ry, AUen, Palmer, Aunger, Freeman, and Nojick (Hoii. 
Secretary). 

Northern Conference.- Members favoured holding the Annual Conference of 
Northern Branches at Ciystal Brook. 

Wheat Experiments.— IMr. Pengilly tabled samples of Ranjit, Silver King, 
and Marshall’s No. 3 wheats, which were carefully Inspected by membeia. 
Ranjit was far the best of the three, and Marshairs No. 3 the worst; tlie lat* 
ter was considered unsitltable for this district in dry seasons, at any rate. 

Harvesting Wheat Ctops.— Mr. Trengove’s paper was read and discussed. 
Members thought some of the cases mentioned at Congress were extreme 
ones, and that the stripper was after all the most profitable means of bar^ 
vesting. Members thought a farmer would be veiry lucky to obtain anything 
like £2 a ton for header straw* Mr; Daniels’s paper on ^'Robbers and Wasters” 
was also discussed, and it wm generally thought that while many of the ideas 
were all right in theory there was not ranch in them when looked at from 
the practical side. The lnte)D|ent farmer soon finds out the wasters, and ae 
a rule is hot slow in remedying t^em when oeairaole or possible. 
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Norton’s Summit, October 17. 

Prosent— .Messrs. Giles (chair). Smith, I’oiliird, Hunk, and Osborne tHon. 
Serre<ary). 

Applo (iitiwlug.— Mr. l*ollard inltiateil a discussion on this subject, giving 
his (‘xpcrleiu-e <Uirlug The past two years in the district. He positively affirmed 
that he could save 80 ptn* cent, of his fruit from codliD moth without spraying; 
whether sprayinc: with arsenical mixtures would save the remainder he was 
not prei^ared to say. He particularly desired to point out that the small unde- 
veloped apples which fell early were great harbours for ccxHin moth. Unless tlie 
garden was kept t*le«n it was impossible to pick all these 

up, conseiiuyntly a givat deal of work was rendered comparatively use- 
less. The * Uhairman pointed out that it was unfair to spray 
only a portion of a garden, as the moth instinctively 

passed such trtn^s in favour of the unsprayed ti-ees. and thus gave an unfair 
advantage to spraying. [Mr. Quinn’s failure at Hackney some years ago, due 
to the use of spurious Paris Green, is often Quoted by the opponents of 
spraying. Although the fruits were thoroughly <‘oated with lime, most of them 
were attacked by the caterpillar notwithstanding the presence of unsprayed 
trees m^ar by. This experience does not bear out Mr. Giles’s idea that the 
spra.ved fruits would lie instinctively left alone.— Ed. 1 iMr. (Pollard thought 
growers should pay more attention to the. varieties of apples not afft'cted by 
“scab," as in his (►pinion this disease was moie disastrous to gi*owers than 
was (fulliii moth. Mr. Smith stated that he had a pear growing within a 
few yards of a drain carrying urine from the stables. For several years th»8 
ti'ee had been affected by a black smutty grotvth which appeared to be a livi ig 
insect. Spraying three times during the season with Bordeaux mixture had 
no effe(*t. 


Morphett Vale# October 7. 

Present— Messrs. (Joldsmith (chali*). Bain, Deplodge, dones, Binney, McLeod, 
Hutchinson, Pooock, Perry, and Boss Beid iHon. Secretary). 

Farm Impliunents :it Adtdaide Show.-* Members referred to the Triumph 
plough. They re(‘om me tided its use for light sandy land, or for second plough- 
ing in stiff wdls. They did not think it suitable for working heavy soils. 
They agreed tliat the niilkhig machine was likely to be used extensively in 
large dairies. It was pointed out as an objection to its us(» that it was diffi- 
cult to know when to stop, and that it tvas likely to be detrimental to the cows 
If continued after they were well stripped. 

Fi(^'ld Pn]p)y.— A discussion an this weed took place. Members were of 
opinioti that Avlien the field was badly infested with poppies it should be left 
under grass for two or three years, by which time the popples would have 
disappeared. Failing this the la.nd, after being fallowed, i^ould be sown 
early at the rate of H to 2 bushels per acre, and harrow the crop as soon as 
the poppie-s apjiear. A wcond hanowing might be given shortly afterwards. 
If the crop is too forward feed it off with sheep and harrow twice as soon as 
the poppies apjx'ar alKive groutid. 

Black Ku.st.— :MemlKM's noted the appearance of Black Rust (Uroeyati® occul- 
ta) in the district, and enqulied whether its presence could be accounted for 
after several years’ freedom from it They would also like to know whether 
Black Rust affected wheat would be likely to give a rusty crop if sown. [The 
source of the infection of Black Rust has not, as far as we are aware, bt*en 
satisfactorily work(»d out. Infection from the seed is not likely to occur, as 
wheat affected by Black Rust rarel,v comes into ear and never Tipens Its seed. 
It is more probable that infection of the soil takes place, a« in the case of 
loose smut. Climatic conditions appear to have a certain amount of influence 
on the development of this disease, as It appeata fair!# abundant certain yearn 
whilst at others the crops are comparatively free from it If infection of the 
seed is at any time feared pickiing the seed as appM^ to bunt will in all 
pwbabSbty prove eQtially satisfaetory for Black Rust This diseaise 
affects many plants in the crop, and has, as a rule* very little Influence on the 
general yield of a large paddock.^Rd.] ^ 
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Mount Compass* October 1 1. 

Present-Messrs H. Mt-KInlay (flmirh F. McKinlay, Slater, Hen-ing, Jen- 
ken, Gowliug, Cameron, .Tacobs, <!. S. Hancock, and A. J. Hancock (Hon. 
Seci>etiu*y>. 

Onion Slater rinRirted that his t»iiion.s were being damaged by 

two different kinds of insects, the attack Indiig worse where the ground was 
loose. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Slater read a paper on this sul*ject. 1’he growers here, like 
a goiid many others, ha<l gone in for p4)tato growing uml gave little considera- 
tion as to the variety of potato, size, and kind of seeti, best time to plant, 
how to cultivate tlie ground, iVc. They also had a tendency to rely too much 
4 )n the results of exi>eriiueuts and tests in other paits. In his opinion, how- 
ever, they would hove to settle these points foi* themselves,, as the practice 
successful ill one distinct would not neoessarllj* be succt^sful here. This ap- 
plies to varieties to plant and manures to use, as wtdl as to time of planting 
and method of cultivation. They should also try for themselves whetlier the 
setts should be cut or whole, also what size was best, and carefully note re- 
sults for future guidance. T(» get reliable results it would bt» necessary to 
carry on the trials for several years, as one season's experience was not a safe 
guide. Then did it pay better to plant shallow and mouhl up, or plant deep 
and m)t mould. Mr. F. McKiiilay ucmld plant al^iut 0 in. deep, and take care 
not to put the setts ai the bottom of the furrow-nsay 2 in. up on the side of 
the upturned furrow. Mr. Herring favour'd hilling, especially with early 
plants: it x)rotected the tubers from insect attacks, and was an advantage 
when it came to digging the croj#. Mr. GowUna did not l>eUeve in planting 
with tlie plough, but would dlbb the setts in after ploughing the laud. Mr. 
.Facobs stated that he plan led tliis year li acres with liedsklns: i cwt. of 
setts were cut on the ground as pUiniing progressed, with the result that 99 
l>er cent. grew. The remainder were cut in the slied a few hours previous to 
idantmg, and of these the crop was a complete failure, hardly any growing, 
lie couhl not account for these results. 


Morgan, October 1 1 . 

rreseut- Messrs. Heinrich tchairh Poiie, Bruhn. \Vohling, Hanpt, and IMiim- 
mer d-lou. Secretary). 

Farming in the Dry Districts,— Mr. Wohling read a pai>er suggesting tiie re- 
moval of the farujers from tin* otttside country to land where the rainfall was 
more reliable. His idea was that each farmer should pay in certain amounts 
to a fund, and whenever there was a <siittloJent amount to advance to allow a 
farmer to take up land elsewhere it .should be allotted by drawing for names. 
If a fund of this sort could be started the farmers would by degrees be able to 
get away from the drought stricken areas. Considerable discussion ensued. 


Davenport, October 9. 

Present— Messrs, Trembath ichair). Brown, Pybus, McDowell, McDonald, 
Hmlshon, Tottman, ajid Leeky (Hon. Secretary). 

Boys on the Farm.— Mr. McLVjoald read a paper on “Make Farm Life At- 
tractive for the Boys.” Often the boys tire of the hard work and monotony of 
farm life; and is it any wonder? They are taken from achool as soon as 
they can drive a team, and often ai'e expected to do nearly m much work 
as a man. Many ret*eive nothing but the food and clothing* and have to go 
to their xmrents for any money they may require. If the boy is industrious, 
and takes an interest In his work, it will pay the farmer to allow them all 
the privileges they are entlGed to; Do not kwp them working without paying 
them; allow them time for reereatkm and sport; do not prevent the lads 
bringing their frtemds home occaisdonally. Then do not be afraid to let them 
know y<jn appreciate their work; discuss with them when they are old enough 
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the operations of the farm and the pi-ospeets of the eeason. Give them a i)e* 
cimiary interest in -some partleuJar branch of the work— i.e., in the cows, pigs, 
sheep,’ poultry, &e., as the ease may be. Afford them every opportunity of 
leanilfjg what will be useful to them; never allow them to be deprived of the 
l)enetits of education. Arrange the faiin work to make it as easy and pleasant 
as i)u'ssil)le. Have a system nl>out your work, and you will find it will make 
all the difference in the interest taken by the boys in their work. In his 
oi>iiiifjn the farmers themselves were often largely responsible for the desire 
of tlu* lads to get away from the farm. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
M(dKinald in his claims for more consideration for the boy on the fai-m. Mr. 
IIo(lslu)n read Mr. Dali’s paper on “Apprentices on the Farm,” and this caused 
an interesting discussion. 


Clarendon, October 18. 

Present -iMesisrs. I’iggott (chair), Payne, ST)encer. Hilton, .Tners, Polling, W. 
A. iitul A. L. Morphett, Spencer, Dunntill, and Wright (Acting Secretary). 

ltabl.its.~“'T)i'<cussiou on prevalence of rabbits took place, it being generally 
agivetl that they were not so numerous this year as formerly. 

ScTtlcment on the Land.—Diie of the members reported that tlie committee 
apjioiijtcd by the Branch to purchase for the lessees and others a large estate 
in the district had licen successful in their efforts, and the land in question 
was now held by 1«S residents instead of by one 8>bsentee. 

Ensilage.— Mr. .7. T*. Juers read a paper on this. The silo was essential to 
siu’cessfiil ilairyiug. as it preserved the feed in green, succulent, wholesome 
(*oij(lition for an indeiinlte time. Any green vegetation that stock will eat 
can be made into (‘iisilage, but the better the raw material the better value 
was the ensilage'. Maize and sorghum chaffed into the pit were probably the 
l)esi. and as under suitable conditioms they would yield heavily dairymen 
would do well to grow Them. The crop should bo cut when the grain is in the 
dough stage. Sweet eii, silage is generally considered best for dairy cattle. 


Port Elliot, October 18. 

Present— Messrs. McLeod (chair), Hutchinson, Inglis, W. E. and W. Har- 
greaves, r(XJte, Green, Gosden, Paimel, and Brown (Hon. Secretary!. 

Seasnii.— 2d embers reported that both crops and grass were suffering for lack 
of rain: the record on the plains being only 11 in. to date. 

c:ocky Chaff for Sheep.— Mr. Gosden stated that at Towitta he was feeding 
his slieep on cocky chaff in troughs with very satisfactoay results; he had 
the best cut of wool for any time during the past seven years. 

Manuring.— Mr. Brown read a paper dealing with the treatment of the so- 
called wornout land where the rainfall was from 15 in. to 20 in. per annum. 
After much experiment and careful observation he concluded that he must 
use something more than super at the rate of 120 lb. per acre, and guano at 
2 cwt. i>er acre. He l)elleved It wotuld pay him letter to apply more manure 
for a time at least, but the difficult point to settle was which was the most 
profitable to apply. It ^vill require a lot of exp«1mental work before a satis- 
factory answer to this question is obtained. He had a field of wheat all put 
ill this year, with 120 H). of super per acre, and it presents quite a number 
(}f interesting problems or object lessons. The portion in grass last year eairies 
l>arel.v half the crop the piece that Is now carrying the fourth wheat crop lu 
succession, receiving last year 190 lb. per acre. On about three acres where 
jxyas were drilled in last year with 100 lb. guano per acre there is twice as 
mmdi growth as on any other part, but where peas were broadcasted without 
maemre there is little if any improvement over the rest of the field. On the 
portinu of the land In wheat laat year the straw was raked into heaps and 
burnt, and on these patches there is twice as much crop as on the land along- 
«kie. From present ai)pearances the whole field will yield a payable crop, 
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imt what Is of importance to Jiim waa what manure would have made all of the 
held equal to the lK?st. Professor Towar says he believes our soils want 
humus; the benetit derived by wheat afU*r ])eas seemed to Imply that nitrogen 
Avas needed, while the result where the straw was burnt makes it appear 
that irntash is also re<inlred. [There are rivo poliits that should be noted; the 
^*flfec*t of i>eas is to add humus as Avell as nitrogen, and to affect the soil in 
other ways; burning the straw’ adds lime as Avell as potimh, iwobably ten limes 
as much lime as potash, to the soil, besides causing certain c‘hanges in the 
upper layers due to the h(»at. Tlie w’hole effect on the crop cannot therefore 
be put dow’ii meivJy to <he nitrogen or iK>tash addetl by tlic two pra(*tii‘es.— 
Jvd. I If these constituents requiml to l>e added to the soil in addition to phos 
phates, tile sooner they found out to wdiat extent they were wanted the better 
lor ilieiustdves. To cany out reliable series of tests, the land to be utilized 
must l>e clean, of even (luality, receive tlie same treatment for at least one year 
previous to the test, and lie in good condition geru'rally. A good rust rt‘sistant 
wlieat should be sowui, and the crop from each plot uarefully liaivinstfN^l and 
weighed. If they miuired humus they could not make enough farmyard 
imuiiiiv, esiHjclally where the laud is cropj>ed nearly every year. By sowing 
oats, barley, or peas early in the season and ploughing the crops under in 
August, and then crop with peas thej’ shoiikl add a good vsupply of humus 
as Avell as nitrogen, and have the land in good heart for a w’heut croii the 
iollowdng year Potiisli, pl\osi>hates. or nitrogen can of course be supplied 
by means of commercial manures, and they should try plots with phosphate 
alone, witli phosphate and nitrogen, Avith phosidiate and potash, and Avitb all 
three constitiumts as widl. Membt'rs genendly agrwd that oarefiil expori- 
ments in this ilirectioti Avere necessary. 


Saddleworth, October 17. 

rres^Aiit— Messrs. Fro.st udiain, Adams, Bee. Benger, Daley. Eckennaun, 
Ilauinilbrd, lleaslip, Neill, Plant, Waddy, and Coleman tlbrn. Seeixdary), 
and tAvo vivsitoi-s. 

Visit by Professor To Avtu*.— During the day Professor ToAvar inspected 
vju’ious portions of the ilistrict, and in the evening addressetl a representa- 
tive gatlierlng of farmers and others. He said that tin* crops he ha.d Avit- 
iiessed that day Aveiv, be believed, the best of any he had sihhi in this State. 
He Avished aa much as ito-ssiblc to pick up points and iuformalion aaIiU-Ii he 
could use in other parts of the State. It paid to have crops groAving on the 
soil aa continuously m possible, for by means of gi’owiiig plants the hard 
mineral matter Avn.s gi*adualJy eaten awmy and made aAm liable as plant 
food. Soluble phosphates gave the w’heat plant such a start that it Avas able 
to break do-Avn and feed on the Insoluble material. Such crops as he had seen 
that day w’ould contain three or four times as much plu>s(i»horic acid as that 
supplied as fertiliser. If farmers proi)erly cultivated they couM ensure to a 
large extent the i>rorK»r aanount of moisture. By ploughing Avhen Avet, and 
packing back the soil again by i>>lliug, and then harrowing the surface to keep 
-a loose dust blanket on top, moisture anight be conserA’ed from one season 
tin next year for the wheat plant HarroAving the surface before plough- 
ing had proA^ed an advantage In conserving moisture. I^eavlng the straw evenly 
distributed on the wheat paddoc^k was a good thing. It suppliefl humus, and 
greatly decreased the eA’aporating pow’er of the wund. The effect of a light 
board fence could be traced 200 ft away In reduced evap<»ration. Even the 
harrowing of the ground after rolling would lessen the evaporative ixiAven 
The mo9t that could be made from stable manure Avas to apply It directly 
and while fresh to the paddock. There were good I'easons for underdrainiug 
even dry soils, and where the ground was liable to wash out in creeks or 
much water flowed over the surface he believed it would pay to do so. Two 
inches was a good depth to sow wlieat. It was good practice to harrow grow- 
ing crops, either wheat crops or such crops as sorghum and peas. If the 
ferttllsers were drilled in say a week before the seed he belieA^ed the result 
would be better. 
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Nantawarra. October 15. 

I'wsent— M<‘ssrs. l>all (chain. Xlcholls, DLxon, Belling. Sleep, Upplll, and 
Spencer (Hou. Secivtary). 

Soil Moisture.—Mr. Nicliolls iuiriated discussion OQ “How to increa^te tUe 
reserve of moisture iu the soil/* In this locality, where only 7 in. of rain had 
fallen since May 1, it was surprising to see how well some of the crops were 
looking, particularly where the laud had been thoroughly cultivated. He con- 
sidered that the moisture in the fields must have been stored from the previons 
season, and thorough cultivation was the means by which it had been so 
stored. There were two neighbouring fields, both of which had been fallowed 
last year, one being worked well, and the other left thmugh the snmmer. On 
the former there was a good crop, while on tlie latter it was only fair. «Xear 
Kiilpara there was a big paddock imder crop, and the farmer in going to and 
fro, had given one strip alK>nt two chains wide an extra working each time; 
in the crop to-day this strip could be distinctly traced by the extra growth. 
Some years ago in a comparatively dry season he got three bags per acre 
olf well-worked fallow, while his neighbour on similar soil ploughed just 
before seeding only got two bushels per acre. He advocated fallowing in 
Juno or July, twice cross-harrowing in August, and cultivating at least once 
in September and October, with a narrow tined cultivator. Mr. Dixon agreed 
in the main with Mr. NichoUs, so far as heavy land was concerned, but the 
treatment of light soils puzzled him. The Hon. Secretary read from the 
Australian Gardener an article dealing with the effect of tillage on soil mois- 
ture, and menxbers agreed that under certain <*onditlons the soil would abstract 
moisture from the air. Mr. Dali advocated better working of the land; he 
found that fixing one set of harrows immediately behind another 
set did just as good work as twice harrowing. Mr. Billing was 
opposed to deep ploughing; on his land he found it unprofitable. 
Scrub land should not be ploughed more than 3^ in., and on better soli say 
ill., in this district wa.s enough. All members were agreed that in small 
garden plots thorough cultivation caused the retention of moisture, and the 
question naturally arose why should not the same result b6 secured on larger 
areas. A majority of members present supported the following resoltatioii:— 
“That iu the opinion of this Bmoch, to secure the best results after ploughing 
the land well—as a general rule each farmer must exercise his own Judgment 
on this point— it slmuld receive two harrowings and two cultivations.” 


Strath al by fi, October 20. 

Present— Messrs. M. Rankine (<*hairi, Gooch, McAnaney, Michelmore, Mules, 
A. Rankine, Oockbum, Reid, and Chenton (Hou. Secretary). 

Application of Stable Manurc.— Professor Towar’s views that best ^uXts 
were secured by putting stable manure on the land fresh was discussed at 
length, and the following resolution carried:— “In the opinion of tblfi 
Bureau it is more profitable and desirable to heap or pit manure, and to pre- 
serve the ammonia by covering the manure with earth or raxing It with 
gypsum, thereby destroying the seeds of weeds, which would otherwise be 
carried on to the land.” 


mount Remarkable, October 16. 

Present— McBsrs. Jorgensen (chair),' Lange, Foot, Yates, McIntosh, MorreU. 
Granl^ and O’Oonnell (Hon. Secretary). 

Coogreas.^Delegates reported on piocedings of Congress and mat- 

ters of interest at the Adelaide Show^ 

Home-made Haimes.— The Chatman tabled pair of haimea made by himself 
from an old buggy wheel tire. Members were of opinion that with a few 
slight alterations and improvements the haimes would prove more serviceable 
thm the ordinary haimes. 
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Cherry Gardens, October 22. 

I’resont— Messrs. Bmiw (cliniri. .laeolw, C. and .1. I.<ewls, Brumby, Woo<ls. 
HU*k8. VotUn\ and liirks (Hon, S<H*i*etary). 

Prunhij? Wattles.— Id ivjily to <juestioii, nio.st of tJie inembere wore of 
cipinioii that it would pay to prune wattles to enooiiraj?G vigorous growth. 

Branch Show.— A coinmlttet* was apiKiiuted to make arrangements for 
annual show of pmlucts next March. 


Holder, October 1 1. 

Present -.Messrs. Howe (chain. Rossiter. Hlizard. Tuck. Jsu»schke, Starr, 
Given, Pickering, SUnvart, Perry, Wooil, .haies, Odgers (Hon. Secretary!, and 
three visitors. 

Dry Season.-- :Mr. Rogers tjibled gmlus of wheat sown in April, only one 
grain Of which had gi‘riiiinated. 

Lu<*erne.- Meinbea^s wished to know liest cinumercial manure for lucerne. 
[Will depend largely upon soil aiul other ctuulitions. Where iirigateil, proba- 
bly a rich bone manure' or lK)uedust with nitrogen added will give good results. 
There is plenty of rcMUii for exi)erinu‘rit in this diivction.— Ed.l 

Vtllisjition of Land.— Mr. Grant read a paper on the best use to make of tbelr 
blocks to the following effect:— 

Tliey noifit first realize that they should not put all their eggs m one basket. With 
their iadlities for raising water it was not posedble for them to compete ivith Renmark 
and Mildura fruits, and while their trees were coauug into lieanng they must attend 
to other things. Mlierever there is vvater for irrigation there was always a certain 
amount of food that could be grown to feed a caw or two, which projierly cared for 
would provide milk and butter for the hooaehold as well as for sale. The akira .walk 
would go a good way towards feeding pigs. Pigs of the right sort wuld prove most 
profitable on the blocks. Two or three good breeding sows would prove a profitable 
source of income. Maize was one of the best of gnun feeds for pigs, and could be 
grown between the rows of trees, Everj” blocker should keep 12 to 24 fowls, but not 
more. A dozen heu.s properly looked after will be more piofitable than fiO not 
attended to as they sho<ild be. Then a lucerne plot was indispensable for hornes, cows, 
pigs, and poultry. Then, in regard to vegetables, it does not pay them to grow more 
than they could consume of cabbage, carrot, and potatoes, as they take a 
lot of w'ater. Onions can, however, be grown with less moisture, and good crops 
produced on the flats. With vines and trees the chief thing when young was to 
keep them vigorous and of good shape. If a grower is not sufficiently versed in the 
art of pruning he should employ a competent man to do this when the trees are young. 
Once Uiey are well shaped and in bearing a little commonsenae and observation will 
show the grower what is necessary. In this locality it is not advisable to keep the 
whole block cultivated; the winds aie very sitrong, and time after time he bad had Uie 
young shoots cut, trees half-buried, and channels Med with sand on the cultivated 
areas. Get a good breakivind of sugar gums, almonds, or tamarisk; the latter ^va^, lu 
his experience, the worst robber of the ground. Cultivate around the trees and nnes, 
and leave the rest of the land undisturbed. When the trees are well establisheii. the 
plough can be used to a greater extent. Accounts of the various indostrieB should be 
kept, so that the blocker Tenows what things pay to produce and wliat are unprofitable. 
Fiimlly, the grower must look on the bright side of things; a 10-aore block kept m 
proper order will take all a man^e time, and there is nothing worse for him than 
looking for failures. 


Mannuiifii October 17# 

Present—Messm. Schulze (chalrh Walker. Baseby, R. P. and J. L. Scott. 
Haby, and Wilson (Hon. SeimetiuT), and one visitor. 

Horsebreeding.-^Discuaaion took place on report of Congress dlBciiaslon on 
thiig subject For roadsters tlie majority favoured mating a blood stallion with 
a medlogn draught mare. It wan agreed that the roadster horse should not 
be used for breeding purposes. Some of the members disputed the statement 
that Flreaway was^a dmught stallion. In regard to feeding farm Imraes 
members agieed that It was best to give short feed in the day time and long 
hay at night 
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Crystal Brook, October 18. 

Present— J^Iesars. R. Pavy (chair), Morrish, Hutchison, Hamlyn, Venning, G. 
M. and (t. Davidson, Weston, and Symons (Hon* Secretary). 

ron.aress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. RepUea 
weft* reo<*!^'ed from several Branches in reference to proposal to hold the 
Annual Coiifei'ence at Crystal Brook next year. 

Wheat Experiments.— The Chairman tabled Early Para, Gluyas, Baroota 
Wonder, and Petatz Sui’prlse wheats; Gluyas looked best, and Early Para 
next. 

Harvesting Wheat Crops.— Mr. Morrish read a paper on this subject ♦The 
best method of harvesting the crop was the one that enabled the farmer to 
make the most of it at the least expense. In the north they all now recognise 
the necessity for saving straw and cocky chaff whenever the crops i)ermlt 
This i>oint has much to do with the question of the best means of harvesting. 
In his opinion on most farms the binder and header and the stripper and win- 
nower were all i*equired. Econoimy in the purchase of implements was most 
essential, especially wliere the crops were so uncertain, but the binder and 
header were in his opinion indispensable. They could start with the binder a 
full week or ten days earlier than with the stripper, and in this time could har- 
vest enough to give a good stack of sheaved straw for the use of stock. His 
experieiK'e of the coml)iiied harvester was not sufficient to give a positive 
opinion on it, but it seemed to possess several disadvantages. In the first 
place the number of horses required to work it rendered it cumbersome; the 
chaff was left in small heaps in the field, liable to be blown away or spoilt by 
rain; the bags of wheat must be left all over the paddock, and there is loss 
of weight from exposure. Looking all round, he did not think there wa« any 
more profitable meiliod of harvesting the crop than to cut some of It early 
witli the binder, for heading afterwards, and strip the balance of the crop. 


Baroota Whim, October 18. 

Present— Mess-ns. Flugge (chair), Beesen, Spencer, Brideson, and Hoskln 
(Hon. Secretary). ^ 

Congrefi».— Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 
LlceoisiDg Stallions.— Members were opposed to this proposal. 

Season.— Members reported that the wheat crops were not yielding as well 
as expected, owing to the hot winds causing the grain to shrivel. 


Eudunda, October 13. 

Present— Messrs. Gosling (chair), Pfltasner, Kluske, Faech, and Marshal! 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report— Twelve meetlnge held during the year, with an average 
attendance of seven members. Three papers had been read, and a fair num- 
ber of visitors had attended the meetings. The experimental plot was last 
year devoted to different kinds of wheats, 32 acres in all being occupied. This 
present season the branch is conducting experiments with 10 different 
manures, supplied by the Department of Agriculture, Messrs. A. E. Gosling, 
vou Bertouch, and W. H. Marshall were elected Chairmain, Vice-Chairman,, 
and Hon, Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Rusty Oops and the Blnder.-The Hon. Secretary called attention to- 
^erlence of many farmers Id Cm cutCng of rusty crops with the binder. ^ 
W^re the dimoe had not already affected the grain cutting seemed to 
entiteiy stop m pifogsw. Rusty cn^ps cut in the dough stage had yielded 
good grain, while stmilar crops left for stilpping had suffered seveiely. 
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Port Plrie« October 1 1. 

Present— Measi’B. .Tohns (rliair). tVrljrht, Smith. Bell, Lawrie. Hector, 
WHliamis, Iliuuphiis, aud WIIhkmi (lion. St*cn»tar.v). 

Visit to KoHewoirtii.y ColU^go.— The (^hairinau refom*d to the visit to tlje 
lioseworthy College. He commeiiteil favourably on tike work done there. 
The comparative falluiv of the oroiis he attrllmted, not to the treatment the 
lands had received, hut to the unfavourable season. 

Veterinary Science.- -Mr. Wilson read a paix^r calling attention to the lack 
of knowledge of farmers generally In tlue treatment of stock diseases. Most 
of them were in the hands of local “quacks/' who probably knew less about 
the matter than tliemselves. He recoanmended farmei® to purchase standard 
works on vetwlnary science, and endeavour to master them. He was afraid 
however, that tlu*re did not exist sufficiently elementary l>ooks concerning 
dlseaws prevalent In this State. lie suggested that the Government experts 
sliould be Instnicted to supply the deficiency. Perhaps, he added, the Editor 
might collect and tabuilate su(‘h reliable Information on the subject as is sup- 
plied from time to time by the Iminclies. He urged that Instruction in 
veterinarj^ science should b<‘ given in connection with the Agricultural 
College. In brief, tonsid^^ring tike great imiM>rtnnce of stock to the State, he 
considered that stoekovvners generally sliould lx* protected against the delu- 
sive advice of unqualhSed “qua<‘ks." (We agi*ee with much that Mr. Wilson 
has had to say mi the subject hut not with some of his suggested remedies. 
The ix»rusal of works on veterinary science would, no doubt, l>e an advantage 
to many farmei*s. It is just iiosslble, howev<»r, that in most caises it would 
supply tliem with that little knowletlge against which Mr. Wilson warned 
his hearers. The administration of certain «lmi>le remedies is, no doubt 
within* the reach of every stxx'kowner; but io serious cases we have no doubt 
that is is far wiser to call in the help of a qualified man. Veterinary science 
is already taught at the AgricuUuml College, although it Is not pretended 
that holders of the College diploma are qualified veterinarians. We believe, 
however, tiiat a training at fix' College should enable most young men to 
suc<*essfully deal with the (oiiimou ailments tliat affect stock.—Ed.l 


Stansbury, October 4. 

Present — Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, Antonio, Bnindell, 
Faulkner, Henderson. Jones, Sherrlff, and Cornish (Hon. Secretary). 

Wmls.— Membera referred to the prevaflence of weeds in the crops this year. 
Sheep wee<1 was very strong, and the ixippy had made its appearance. Mr. 
SherrilT stated that the latter could be kept in check by fallowlDg and good 
cultivation. (This has not been the experience in other parts, well-prepared 
fallow Ikeing often overrun with poppy when cropped. No trouble should 
be spcu^ed to clear out this weed whenever it makes its appearance.— Ed. 1 

Saltbush.— Mr. P. Anderson tabled samples of saltbush and other fodder 
plants grown by him, the former being esi>eclaJly vigorous, and promising 
to he of great value for summer feed. Mr. Faulkneo* read a paper on general 
farming, in which he strongly advocated fallowing land for wheat. 


Applla-Yarrowie, October lO. 

^ Present— Messrs. Keller (chair), Frandis, BottraM, I^awson, Pox, Stacey, Cat- 
ford, Becker, and Bauer fHon« Secretary), and eight visitors. 

Congress.— Delegates feported at length on procedings of Annaal Congress, 
and on visit to Roseworthy College. 

pattle Compiaittt*— Mr. Bottratt repmied that some of his cows were sntfer- 
Ing from Impactioti, and om had died. ' 

. Momestead Meeting,— Meeting was held at Mr. Bottrall’s homestead. \^tsi- 
tors Insfieeted the erops^ buildings, and were h^terwarda entertained by 
Mr, BottraR and family. 
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mallala. October 6. 

This ii«-(*t.lii}r took tlio form of .a lortniv dollvcwd by I’rofe!#W)r Towiir to 
tlM* iiwmlx'i's of lilt' Huiuxin and alxail visitors. Mr. Woitlon was in tlie 
1*1 mil*. 

r*i‘<)tVss()r 'lV>war fiivnlHluMl Homo intorostiiijf ooiuinonts on soil forUlity. 
Aftor r(‘fori*iniL( to the slow I'orimi tioti of aralilo soil Ixo roforrod to stwno of 
tho factors of soil fortuity, llo iiointod out that nltlion^h tho sK>il is formod 
of many dittoront (‘onstitiionts, yot iho ono wiiloii had prohahly tin* most 
iiiMiionoo on rojyotation was wator. Its inflnonoo vaiiod aeoonllof? to tho 
<-lIinato ill Avhioii the jilants aiv j^rown. In cold ooimtrios it was frequoutly 
iio<(*ssary to rojynlato excess by undordi*aiimp:ts whilst in hot country's 
methods of cultivation had to lio adojdod that tended most to conserve a 
scanty rainfall. lie ivfoiM*od also to tho i!npoil4iiu*t* o^f subsbaices found in 
ox(*eediiigly small quantities in the sswul, such as nitratt'S, phosidiates. and 
potash, Kxperiments had already shown tho Ix^nottcial effect of phosphates 
In this district. lie* also referred to m-tain substances whiich niiRlit have 
an indirect action on tlu' f< utility of the soil, aimmgst others, to conmioii 
salt. He commenttHl on the poverty in oi^anic matter of the soils of more 
or lese dry arid couutiles. A soil ri<*h in orjmnic matter was in a l>elter 
position to retain moisture. To oveivonie this dltticnlty he recomniendwl 
plou^fhlnpr in the stubbles and spreading manure in the fields In the fresh 
state. 


Pine Forest, September 23. 

Present— ^lessrs. Payne (chair), blasters, Inkster, and Barr (Hon. Secre- 
tary). 

Stock Diseast^s.— In reply to the f^hairman the Secretary stated that, con- 
trary to what he had Ihhui j?iven to niMlerstatul, no dlscuissimi had tjiken 
place at the Congress in n^ferem*!' to <lis<*ases of sto<‘k prevalent in tin* north. 
I We i*ej?ret that this «lMHild have lHH»n the cjise. We had hoiH*d to sticnre 
the help of the C^hief Inspector of Stock on this subject. If tin* Bnuich will 
refer to us In detail on the matter Ave shall endeavour to obtain Information 
for them from i-eliable sou revs.— Kd.J 

Soursops.— 'Reference was made to the spread of soursops in the Tickera 
disti’ict. Mr. Masters 8Ug??ested common salt as a remedy, although be 
had no personal experience in the matter hims(*lf. 

Congress.— Mr. Barr reported on Amiual Congress, and regretted that the 
Officers’ Conference prove<l a comparative failure. 

Bute Field Trial.— Mr. Inkster reported on field trial held at Bute on Auguit 
13. He commented on It as lieliig gei>erally successful. 


Riverton, October 1 1 . 

Present— Messrs. Hussey (Chairman and Hon. Secretary), Gravestock, Kelly, 
Glynn, Nash, Cooper, Davis, and Hannaford, 

Soil Moisture.— Mr. W. Hannaford iread a pai>er on thie subject. It wa« 
absolutely necessaiT^ to do all they could to conserve the moisture Id the soil. 
This work required much careful thought, as each soil requires different treet- 
meiit. For this district good deep fallowing to allow of aeration of Cie soil 
and to let the rain in was, he thought, essential. After ploughing, the land 
should be worked In such manner to firm the lower i)orti<m, and secure a 
fine surfa<>e tilth. The (‘aplUary movement of moisture from the subsoil 
to the upper layers, w^here the roots are, must be encouraged; but a good tilth 
secured to prevent the evaxK)iratloD of moisture from the surface. Many 
soils were deficient in huirnus, w*<Iiicli should l)e supplkMl by growing crops to 
plough under. The growing of peas and root crops will l>e found beneficial 
to the succeeding wheat crop. 
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Baiaklava, October 14. 

Present— Mo8srs. Mjiiiley ^chair), AnclerHcm, Kekl, Thompson, Smith, Kobin- 
sou, Neville, Thomas, Vivian, Baker, Burden, and Sage (Hon. Seci*etary). 

(topping Stubble Laud— 3iir. Kobinsou read a paper on this subject. In 
a district with a scanty rainfall and a short growing peHo<i it Is folly to 
continue the practice of stubble cropping. His efTorts to grow profitable 
crops over a periinl of six years have only resulted in failure otice, and that 
was due Ip cropping stubbie land. There are Instances where farmers 
have had fair returns from land so treati*d, but they ai^ the exceptions; in 
nine cases out of tim the r<‘sult has Ihmjii failure. The usual saying is “if 
I get a wet season I will get a bit of hay,*’ but that '‘if” comes in the 
way and the wet smsons an* f(»w and far between. Farming is a business 
and should l>e carried on syst(*ma.ti4*ally; that is to say a farmer having 900 
acres of lan<l should crop 800 acies, fallow HOO acres, and have 300 acres in 
grass. If he crops a part of his stubble land lie is at once thrown out of 
his system, and the portion so croppcnl is at a disadvantage in the sno- 
<*eeding crop. Grazing in conjiiDction witli farming is most profitable if fat 
st()<*lv maintain anything like the prici*s of late years, and we have every 
rwison to Isdieve tliey will. It <1 <k‘s not take many acres that have pre- 
viously been lilH‘rally iiiaiyuri*<d to fatten a nice little* fiock of shetn>* This 
y(»ar ho l)oiight store wethers at 7/ and in thrw months r(‘C(dved 2.V per 
head for tlH*m. Ho not on any a<*count crop your stubl)le land; It will be 
far more profitable to graze slieep on it. Croi)i>ing stubble haul also neces- 
sitates the removal of tin* straw l)y burning or otherwise, whicdi lessens the 
amount of humus wliUdi is so essential to keep up tlie fertility of a soil. 
Members farming idain land were unanimous tliat crops should l>e grown 
on fallow laud only and the stubbles grazed. Those having scrub land 
agreed that after tlu* buslies were dead It was l>est to only crop fallow, but 
witeii the land was now it was necessary to crop twice* or even tlm*c* times 
in succession, so tliat the* grass will get a hold and ti fire got through the 
bush(*s, as more stumps will Ik* killcKl out by one fire tlum by cutting the 
l>us1i(*s half a dozc*n times. Mr. Smith stated tliat with his light land he 
found it paid 1dm lH»st to emp once In four years only, and that on faiHow; 
lie would rather (*ut the shcKds than crop a second time. Last year he had 
some niauui*e left over, so told the lioys they could fence off a ]>it of the stubble 
land and put It in, l«it it was a failure. The Secretary, In reply to a question, 
stated that for expt*rimeiit he Iiad tried fallowing malice where the bushes 
were grc*eii, ploughing striiis through the imddock and filling in the spaces 
after harvest and sowing Imth crosswise at tlie same time; on every strip 
fallowed there was a much poorer i-rop than the parts l)roken up after har- 
vest. He thought the c‘Xi)ianation might be Uiat where the land was fallowed 
the roots had time to get a fresh hold whilst those on the summer ploughed 
liad not. It was not safe to work fallow land deep at seed time on account 
of takeall. 


Hartley f October 17. 

Present— Messrs. W. Brooks (cliair), .T. and T. .laenscb, Hassain. Keimers, 
Harvey, C. Brooks, Sanders, Wundei*sitz, and St(*in (Hon. Secretaiyi, and four 
visitors. 

Harvesting (^rops.— This subject was dteeussed at length. For hay tlie 
strlngblnder was generally mHUiimeiided, as there was les® lalwur attached, 
and the hay was free from stmies, dii*t. iVte. Sheaved Imy was also more 
convenient to handle in chaffcutting. Mr. W. Brooks found binding and 
threshing myt a success for wheat. To bis opinion tlie lH*'st and cheapest 
way to haTvest the grain was with tin* complete lianH‘ster. Tlir(*e horses 
would dvjiw a machine taking a 5-fi. swatlw^ The work was done witii less 
lalKutr, and the bagged wheat was generally cleaner than muh*r onlinary 
conditions. Harvesting was got- through quicker and clni*aiK»r with the new 
niachine, A motion indicating the complete harvester as the lieet machine 
for harvesting wheat crops was carried. 
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Inkerman, Octotier 14. 

Preseot - Messrs. Sampson (chair), Keiined3% C. H, Daniel, Smart, Hewett, 
and C. K. Daniel ('Hon. Secretory), and one visitor. 

Licensing Stallions.— Mr. Sampson strongly c ondemned the pix)posed imposi- 
tion of a licence-fee on stafllions travidling for hire. It would do no good, but 
would add to the cost of horsebreeding. Other members agi’eed, and it was 
uiiauimously resolved that this branch stiongly opi)oses any tax being placed 
on RtalliouB whether serving for hire or otherwise. 

Morning and Evening Milk.— Mr. Sampson stated that he had foaiiid no diffe- 
rence in the i>ei'centage of butter fat in the milk given morning and evening. 

Impaction.— The fion. Secretary w^iahed to know best preventive treatment 
for impaction. It was for young stock which were paddooked by themselves, 
[The Stock Department recommends giving them succuhnit food 
whenever i>osslble; also a mild purgative occasionally. Place 
mixture of bonemeal, salt, and sulphate of iron where they can 
help themselves.— Ed. J Mr. Smart had lost a valuable cow at calviug; the 
calf had turned round and appeared tall first He tried without siurcees to re- 
move It and had to destroy the l>east. [In such cases the services of a compe- 
tent veterimu’y or stoc^kmnu with experieuci» of similar cases are required to 
remove the cfidf.— Ed.] 


Colton, October 1 1. 

1‘resi'nt— Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Packer. Klcoman, 
Whitehemi, Sliepaid, Inkster, Higgs. Barnes, and Hull (Hon. Secrt‘tary), and 
tw’o visitors. 

Season.— Owing to the prevaleiK*e of hot winds diming the past month th*' 
yield has been considerably I'educed, and in but few cases will It exceed 
4 bushels i>er acre. Some of the crops are almost past redemption, the 
season on the whole having been the driest experienced since the farmers 
settled liere. This meeting wa« held at the residence of Mi*. W. J. Packer 
for the purpose of lnsi>ecting the crops put in with different kinds of manure 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture. A decld<Hl Improvement was 
noticed in the crops receiving imanure. Shearing has lH*eii completed in this 
district The clip will be fairly good, but from one-fourth to one-third lew 
than last year. 


Hatindorf, October 18. 

Present— Messrs, vooi Doussa (cliair), Spoehr, Sonnemann, Sandow, Bom, 
Jaensch, Byard, Hundile, Grlvell, and Schubert (Hon. Secretary), 

Apple Growing.— Mr. Sandow read a paper on this subject:— 

In selectang a site for an orchard in the fanUa^ it is wise not to eboose too hilly 
a ifhtuatioD. but rather a gentle elope, with a south-eastern aspect. The (richer the 
surface soil the better for apple and pear growing. A loamy rich soil, with a fairiv 
light clay subjioil, which will allow the roots to penetrate to a conaidemUe depth, is 
most smtabk. To grow a healthy tree, it is essential that the ground ^uld be weU 
drauie<l. Apple trees will neither grow nor bear fruit in soil stagnant with water. 
The trees should be planted 18 or 20 ft. apart. Thto distance wall alfow plenty of room 
to work the cultivator. Tlie holes for the trees should be taken out 4 ft. square by 
18 tn. deep, and the soil in the bottom of the hole well moved up with the pick, llie 
Iwles should be di« three or four months before planting the trees. This will enable 
the stih to play mto the hole, and on the soil that has been taken out, thus removing 
the sounaess. When planting, return % clay to the bottom of the hole, then fill m 
with surxa^ wm up to aix inches above the nabirtd level of the ground; form a mound 
in the <^tre eg the hole, and srt the stake. Now |fiace the hs positioii, spreading 
the roots eve^^ a round; put the stoonge^ roots on the side whwe the wind is mow 
prevalent, dlstnlmte two or three banoluls of b'onedust in the soil around the roots: 

the roots, press it down with both liands. Tie the 
tm stake, prune it. If there are any hares in the district, protect the 
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in po®iti'oii. When pruning, if the head is formed, cut back to within three or four 
buds of stock. Some young trees are more vigorous in growth than others. These 
.sliould be pruned again about mid^^ummer. when they have attained, say 2 ft. 6 Jn. 
of new wood. This method will give twice the number of main branches the tirst 
year, but can only be rwomnicnded for very vigorou<( trees. This summer i)«Tiniiig 
will save nearly ah the new wood grown during the first season. It will cause tlie 
main stock to stouten considerably the first vear, and will avoid waatanu the vigoui 
of the tree. The object of pruning young trees is to form a proper head, 'the 
sluootfl iriftv be pruned in projwrtion to their length, cutting out such ae erosih out* 
another, aiid only lelaining these main branches required for frait production. !>> 
achieve success in fruitgrowing we shall have to pay more attentaon to summer ijanmnig 
and usfing proper manures to grow the various sorts of fruits. We must not be above 
taking les^ona from men who have given much study to the subject of fruit culture. 
Some growlers appear to be 'Tull leamt/' and are either too proud, or, sliaJl I eay, 
too ignorant, to accept the information gathered by men who have the faCiUttes to get 
the latest experience of fruitgrowers in all parte of world. 


Redhfll, October 14, 

Present— -MesRTS. Siviour (chair), Lithgow, Steele, Robertson, Nicholls. 
Wheaton, Wake, Lady man, Lithgow (lion. Secretary), and one visitor. 

BlacksmRh Shop on the Farm.— Mr. Wheaton read a iwiper on this sulH^et. 
On large farms he considered it profitable to have a blacksmith shop fitted 
lip, as there was a lot of this class of work always requiring attention. The 
te»aching of farm blacksmithing at the College gave the students much useful 
knowledge. The cost of a good farm smithy would be about £30, viz.:— 
Bellows and forge, £6; cwt anvil, £3 10/; vice, £1 5/; stocks and dic^, £1 
10/; sledge hammer and engineer’s haiinimer, 12/; 8 pair tongs, £1; steel for 
punches, chisels, &^c., 10/; asvsnrte<l .slz(»s of iron, £3; sundries. £1 1,3/; 8h<‘d, 
£10; and £1 will give enough fuel for a lot of W’ork. As expt*rienee is gained 
it will l>e found profitable to lay out another £20 or more for tools and sup 
plie.s. Any one taking an Interest in th<* work can do many job.s to machinery. 
iVc., that would titherwlst' necessitate the employment of a smith. When t o 
wet for outd^Kir work the time wuld be well spent making hcx^ks. bolts, &c., 
and doing small ixqmirs. TJie farmer could s!uiri>en steel shares himself 
in less time than it would take going to the blacksmith with them. It was 
advisable for farmers’ sons to learn ais imitdi as possible about blacksmithing. 


Golden Grove, October 16. 

Present— Messrs. IMcPhariiii (chair). Haiper, Woodhead. Milne. Rawliius, 
Robertson, and Coles (Hon. Seci’etiary). 

Black Rust— A’' short discussion took place on this subject. Mr. McPharliii 
stated that the disease had made its appearance in the neighboiirliood; it was 
most noti(M?wl)le In the soft wbeafis and where the seed wa.s sown thickly. 
Meml>ers knew very little about the origin, &c., of this disease. 


Naracoorte* October 1 1 • 

Present— Messi^s. Schinckel (chair), Wardle, Caldwell, Wynes, and TeiTy 
•(Hon. Secretary). 

Buiadfiens— Delegates repoirted on proccHMlings of Annual Congress. Some 
dlsoussloii took place on the codlln moth question. Mr. Schlnckel reported 
that he had dispoNS^ of the bull Royal Progress, and secured another well- 
bred Jersey to replace him. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of men regutered and found employment by Oovemment Department* 

t * 

and Private Employers from September 29 to October 29, 1902, 


Trade or Calling. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Carpenters 

Plumbers and Ironworkers . 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and tamers. . 
Moulders 

Engine Drivers and Firemen 

Crane Drivers 

Trimmers 

Compositors 

Apprentices . . , . 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters . . 


Totals 


Kumber Regiatered. 


Town. ) Countr> . 


67 j 117 


4 

1 



1 


1 — 

1 ! -- 

6 2 

3 — 

12 j 3 


Number 

Employed. 


250 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 



I 

**) 


105 



October 30, 1902. 


A Kiohardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Duriug Hirly part of November the Hon. K. Biitler, Minister of Ajsricul- 
ture, paid a visit of inspection to ttije northern districts where the crops have 
fniiecl, ami on bis recommendation the Government has decicleti to allow imy- 
lueuts in (‘oiuiection witli the wheat loans to stand over for the present. 
The Minister had also visited Port Lincoln district for the purpose of inspecting 
lands available for settlement. Full report on this visit will be found else- 
wiiere in the present issue. 


South Australian growers of table grapes will be pleased to learn that after 
con8kleral)le cx>rreHpondenoe, the Queensland Department of Agriculture has 
removed tlie prohibition on the Importation of grapes from this State. With 
a view to preventing the IntrtKluctfon of phylloxera, the importation of 
grapes Into Queensland has been totally prohibited for some years, but the 
concession alludcMl to lias been granted to South Australia, as it has been 
shown that phylloxera does not exist In any of our vineyards. 


At tlu* Annual Congress In September, a resolution was carried that all 
experts connected with the Deiwirtment be requested to azmuaily visit the 
Branches. It would 1^ impossible to comply literally with such a request 
but the Hon. Minister has decided that the various officers shall v!Sit the 
Branches \vhenevier possible. Bequests for visits sho^uld be addressed to the 
Secretary* for Agriculture. It should be pointed out that Mr. D. F. Laurie Is 
not an odfcer of the Department of Agriculture, and at present arrangements 
cannot be made for any vlsiits by that gentleman. 


Attention is directed to the conditions under which free scholarships at the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College are ^^ered. In the past there has not been 
as much competition from country districts as was anticipated by the Depart- 
ment It is difficult to understand why this haa been Ihe case, as the 
scholarships alFocd a splaidtd opportunity to farmersi’ sons who desire to 
secure a good practical anl scientilic agricultural education. We hope that 
the six seholarsihips to be offered in March next will be met by a greater 
number of candidates than has been the case in the past 


Oonteranoes of Branches of Agricnltuml Bureau have been arranged as 
f^kiws;*^Northem Torice*s Fentngola at Brlnkworth on February U and X2; 
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Nortlioni Bra iiclies, at Crystal Brook on February 11, Lit will be necessary to 
alter this date to avoid clashing. — Ed.J River Murroy Branches at Mannum» 
on February 26 and 26. The committees organizing these meeting® should 
bear in mind that short practical papers are needed, and that the discussion 
on papers are often of equal if not greater value than the paper Itself. T6o 
oiton the Conference is spoilt by attempting to crowd too many papers into 
the programme. 


The Annual Conference of the surrounding Branches was held at Angaston 
on November 6 and 6 In addition to representatives from various BrancheSi 
Professor Perkins, Professor Towar, and Mr. Geo. Quinn attended on behalf 
of the Department of Agriculture. The visitors were conveyed to various 
orchards and vineyards, as well as to other places of interest. DuHng the 
month Professor Towar has paid an extended %’islttothe Lakes drstriet, visiting 
Wellington Lodge, and surrounding stations and Meningie. 


During the month, Inspector Brown has been fully employed in inspecting 
imported fruits and plants, and In passing fruits, vegetables, and plants for 
export to adjoining States, which demand <*ertif1cate8 of freedom from certain 
diseases. In the Mount Jjotty Ranges distncts Inspector Monks reports be- 
tween November 4 and 24 having visited 210 orchards Of these, 43 are 
spraying with arsenites for the destruction of codlin moth. The other pre- 
cautions such as scraping the tree stems and bandaging which should be well 
in progress are hut tardily observed in many instances. In the Barossa 
districts Inspector Trimmer began work on November 12, and reports to Novem- 
ber 24 having inspected 140 orchards and gardens, 2i of which are spraying 
for the destruction of codlin moth, and other general precautions are being 
observed in connection with this pest 


During the month 4,163 cases of fruits wore Imported Of these. 3.888 were 
two-bushcl crates of bananas, 252 similar packages of pineapples, and 18 
cases of cucumbers. Of these 15 crates of bananas and five crates of cucum- 
bers were refused admission owing to over ripeness engendering a suspicion 
of disease. During the same period 27 packages of idants were admitted to 
the State. Of the 8,328 cases of fniits exported during November to States 
demanding certificates of freedom from disease, 2,860 were locally grown, 
and consisted of oranges, lemons, and cherries chiefly. Broken Hill took 3,298 
paclmges of vegetables, and 20 packages of plants vere passed for export to 
interstate destlDations. 


In tlie Clare district, Inspector Kelly has been engaged seven days during 
the month, and has visited 54 orchards and gardens instructing the occupiers 
how to deal with codlin moth. With one or two exceptions the Inspector 
reports good care on these properties. Nearly all are spraying for codlin 
moth, and some most carefully and effectively. In the town of Clare the 
Inspector has induced a good many small garden owners to have their apple 
and jMWir trees carefully sprayed. During the month, Mr. Quinn has been 
busy in connection with the spraying tests for codlin moth. Those at Clare, 
Penwortbiun, Angaston, Houghton, Chain of Ponds, Summiertown, and Picca- 
dilly have been visited, and the progress noted. Depemnstratioiis in green 
pruning have been given at Lyndoch in connection Ihe local Agricultural 
Bureau, and at Hindmarsh b^ore the Horticuituriid Society of that town. 
Addresi^es delivered at thb Conference of Agrlcnltutal Bureaux at Angaa- 
ton, and at tbh ideating of the Limdoeh Branch Burtpn on tire treatment of 
peach tree#. to the umamid interest at present taken In amenieal 

Spraying f dr csMw^inoth much tUde has been oecnpied In satisfying endt^as 
by eorrespondanns or by personal interviews. 
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On the recommendation of the Inspector of Fruit, the Government have 
withdrawn the rt^j?ulatlons under the Vine, Fniit, and Ve«etai>le Protection 
Act so far as they concern the notices ftiven by the litepectors to owners of 
InfesttKl orchaiMis. Thckjt* regulations have proved unworkable, and in the 
future the Department will do the work under the Act itself, which jrlves the 
Inspei'tor exh^nded powers. Clause 1) of the Act reads:— “If any inspector 
shall be of opinion that any kiixl of tre<‘ or plant is affected by any insect or 
dlseas(s be shall reiK>rt the same to tlie Commissioner, who may authorise 
the Inspe(‘tor to take all such measures for the eradicatlou of the insect or 
disease, ^Vhether by destructfon of the tree or plant or otherwise as the case 
may In the opinion of the Insije<*tor require; and it shall l>e lawful for everj*' 
su<*h Inspector to diiect any person in occupation of any laud on wdiich any 
disease or Insect shall exist to take such measures and do such acts as the 
lnspe<*tor may determine for the eradlcatfon or destruction of such insect or 
disease.” 


Tlie Produce Export Department is busily engaged in dealing with lambs 
for exiiorl. T'p to the present 41,400 carcases of lambs, and 4,300 of mutton 
have been dealt with. Altliough tlK* lambs naturally show the effect of the 
severe st^ason they compare favourably with previous j'ears’ shipments. The 
total of last season's exi>ort has already been exc‘eedcHi this year, and it is 
anticipated that shipments will <*ontinue up to Christmas. The Depot is 
also Striding on lOO prime young turkeys, to test the Christmas market in 
London. Tliest* birds average 141 lb. dresstnl weight. The rabbit season Is 
closest, 0,031 ( rates containing 238,014 rabbits having in^en exported through 
the Depot. No shiimieuts of butter whatever have been made this season. 


Council of Agriculture. 

'J'he monthly meeting of tiie ('ouncil was held on November 20, there being 
present Mr. 11 . Caldwell (f3iairmaro. Col. Rowell, Messrs. .1. Murray, A. M. 
Dawkins, T. E. Velland, B. Bivsedow, J. Miller, G. U. Laffer, A. D. Bruce, 
A. Molineux, and F. Krichanff. 

The Alinister of Agriculture intimated that in complianee with the requeat 
of tlie ('oitiieil he had instrueted the Chief Inspector of S^tock to make enqui- 
ries from tile sub-inspectors, and to report fullj" on the disease causing such 
heavy losses of stock In various parts of ^iouth Australia. Mr. Miller, Ohait' 
man of the Committee of Agriculture and Stock, reported that the Committee 
had consulted with Dr. Ramsay Smith and Mr. Desmond on the subject and 
Dr. Smith had offered to assist the Oouncil in the matter. 

The Secretary read report by Mr. D. F. Laurie on Poultry tick, and sug- 
gestion for coping with the pest. 

It wasMecUled to recommend that certain improvements be made in the 
Roseworthy Agi*icultutal College buildings. 

Mr. Mollueux called attention to statements In the press, which conveyed 
the impfreaslon that the prohibition of the sale of codlin moth infested fruit 
had been removed, whereas the resolution of the House of Assembly was that 
the Act should be amended. Until this was done the prohibition could not 
be removed. Members generally considered that it would be a retrograde step 
to allow the sale of infested fruit, and it was unanimously resolved:— “That 
the Council ask the Hon. Minister of Agrtculture to enforce the provisions of 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act so far as It concserns the sale 
of codlin moth Infested fruit, until such Act has been repealecL” 

On the motion of Mr. Ljiffer it was decided to urge upon the Railways 
Commissioner tiie necesait:^^ for providing properly ventilated trucks for the 
carriage of fruit and vegetables, partlculairly to Broken Hill. Mr. Laffer 
pointed oili that although the trade was regular and profitaMe and had been 
so for many years, the Ealiway Department sent perishable stuff in ordinary 
tracks, and covered wl^ tarpaulin sheets. The result was that the goo^ 
airtvea at Broken Hill vetT much the worse for the journey. 
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WOOL NOTES. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

It is throng;!! no fault of the Editor that tlie articles, which I had arranged 
to write, had not appeared regularly. The truth is, ever since shearing started 
In tlie far north, I have been busily engaged In superintending the wool class- 
ing done by my students on various stations throughout the State. 

As this ’s\ork is of general Importance, it may be advisable to briefly ivfer 
to what is being done in connection with the woolclassing alluded to. The 
inorr* so. as many of tlie students engaged are farmei's or farmers’ sons, who 
leave their homes with the object of getting a thorough inalght into the 
methods adopted in the “get-up” of ciiiis on large-sized stations. To show* 
the extent of tliis 'work I would mention tliat the students have this season 
under my supervision, had control of the classing of the following stations, 
viz.: — Koonamore, Wirrialpa, Mundi Mundi, and Wilpena, in the north and 
north-east. In the lower north we had charge of Hill River, North Boobooro- 
wie, Mount Remarkable. Mount Templeton, Mount Cone, and Munduni, and at 
the present time some of them are engaged on Mount fichanck In the south- 
east, w^here they get a splendid insight into the classing of crossbred w^ool. 

Tliat such work has been a success from the sheepowners’ standpoint Is 
proved by the unanimous feeling expressed by the various station managers 
as to the conduct and workmanlike w^ay in which the students performed 
their duties, as well as by the opinions of the different woolhrokers. and, 
what is best of all, by the splendid prices obtained at auction for tlie w’ools 
h.andled by the School of Mines’ students. 

The Hues on which this work is canned on is at once businesslike and 
educational. Businesslike, inasmuch as the students are paid the ordinary 
shed’hands* -wages, out of -which they pay a fee for their tuition; and 
educational, in that each student, not only sees what Is l>eing done, but does 
practical work, froui the picking up of the fleece from the shearing board 
{including skirting and rolling of the fleet'e, sorting the pieces, bellies, and 
locks), until the fleeces are classed out ready to be put in bales. 

So convinced am I that this work Is good, that I would strongly urge any 
one interested, who can spare the time, to make the trip next year, full 
particulars of which can be obtained from Mr. J. A. Haslam, Registrar of 
the School of Mines and Industries. 

This season’s wool sales in South Australia are now pracitically over, and 
the prices obtained must have been very satisfactory alike to both large 
and small sheepfarmers. The prophecy I made in my last article, namely, 
‘That merino wool would be 2d. per Ib. higher than last year,” has proved 
to have been very near the mark, and the London cables of to-day, an- 
nouncing a further small rise in merino, and a very substantial rise in 
crossbreds. Is indeed very gratifying. The only danger appears to be that 
merino wools may go too high, although the bitter lesson learned by buyers 
thi*ee years ago should be too fresh to allow’^ tliem to lose their heads by 
creating a boom. The position of crossbreds appears to be sounder than it 
has been for some considerable time back, and If prices do not go much 
higher than they are at present there seems little reason to fear anything 
like a slump in the market 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. B. Butler) haa received the following 
report from Mr. V. M. Newland, Hon. Oommissioner for South Australia, 
dated .Tohannesburg, October 30:— 

“Under separate cover I have the honour to forward you copy of The 
Tiansvnal Government (Gazette of 8th last., giving the amended customs tariff 
of this colony, wMch Is of great importance to your Btdte. 1 have marked 
in the ordlamK^e the principal products of South Australia which ajte affected. 
XJhder the old tariff chaff, oat hay, and compressed forai^e paid a duty of 3/ 
mv 100 lh„ Wue 7i per cent, on the value; whilst oats (grain), paid a duly of 
10/ per 100 lb.., plua 74 per cent on the value* Under the new ordinance idl 
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those linos pay only 7i per placing them in a positlou to favourably com- 
pote wifli mealies <or maize) as forage. It is tnie a certain quantity of oats 
has always been used here, but 'the expense has been a deterrent, avenige cost 
iMdng alKHit 25/ 1UO n»., against mealies b/b P^*i* 100 IT).; whereas many 
I)eopJe Will pi'ofer oats under thie new tariff. Whilst on the subject of forage, 
1 may mention that a large contract for compressed fodder was receutly 
plac^Hl by the raihvay aiithoritk*s with a South Australfan firm. 

**IIouey, Jams, and jellies, which in the past (*arrled a special duty of 40/ 
l>er 1(K) Itj., in addition to per cent., are now only c*harge<l l^d. per 1T>. 
beyond the 7^ per <*ent.; whilst the siJecial duty on caniitKl and dried fruits is 
reduced from Hd. to l^d. 

‘•The great point of advantage to Australia in tlie present ordinance is that 
it offers no preferenc-e to the pi-oduce of the other South Africau States. Wldlst 
Australian manufactures retain their present high standaiHl in th(‘se lines, 
those of South Afric-a luive small chance of comiadition without a pr*‘fereutial 
tariff. It must be lK>rne in mind that the prtwnt tariff is only a provisional 
and temporary one. and that it is practically a certainty that when a normal 
condition of affairs once more obtains a revision will take place, and prefe- 
rence be slunAD the otlier South AfiMcan States; but the pivsent moiiient 
certainly offens an opiK>rtunit>' to obtain a footing for new lines. More par- 
ticularly does this apply to wines and spirits. Under the old toriff the con- 
sumption f)f Cai)e lw*andy was verj" great, it having an advantage of 4/ per 
gallon in duty ov<»r Imported spirits. Under tlie new tariff, the extneiiiely low 
rate of 7i i>er (*i‘nt. on wines formerly imposed is now superstnled by a cluirge 
of 4/ per gallon, whctlner tlie wine ho imported or of colonial manufacruve. 
Many iieoj)le drank K’niie wines on account of their cheapm'ss, but now that 
all wines will \yo dearer by 8/ i>er case, it is anticipated tiuit the consumption 
of Ixdter class wines will Increase at the expense ot the lovv-gradte Cai)e wines. 
At all events, Auslralta has not for the moment to fni*e a preferential tariff. 
The small consignments of clarets and other light wines sent me from your 
State have met with the approval of buyers, and if sellers will met^t buyers 
fairly a good business iw’omlses to result. In this connection it is well to note 
that Englisli and Uoiitliiental firms freely give 6b and bb day«' terms; whilst 
an quotations supplied uie from South Australia have been for cash, or, at 
the most, draft at ;-10 days. No house can well afford to fiioo the dfffereiK*e in 
terms unless commensiirate advantages are offered in the way of price and 
quality. As a matter of fact, a common French claiet can ho bought at 10/ i)er 
dozen f.o.b., on 60 days' draft, and the very fact of it l)eiug a French wine 
makes it more readily saleable at an equivalent figure to a much superior Aus- 
tralian wine. Given ordinary financial facilities, i think good orders would be 
plaml here; but I have found very few people willing to Import on a cash 
basls.^’ 


POiLT I^COLN DISTRICT. 

During November the Hon. B. Butler (Minister of Agriculture), in company 
with Messrs. W, J. Shannon, M.P., W. Blacker, M.P., and the Deputy Sur- 
veyor-General, paid a visit to the Port Llncolii district, for the purpose of 
inspecting the Koppio Estate, recently purchased by the Government, and 
another estate under offer. Mr. Butler has furnished the following report 
of his visit:— We started from Port Lincoln, one of the most picturesque 
spots in Australia, and drove to the Koppio survey camp, where we stayed 
for the night. Tine contrast between this country and the northern districts 
1 passed through recently %vas most atrlhlng. Away along the coast, with 
a background of hills covered with grass^ and occasionally a little culti- 
vation, yoix soon reach tlie old Poonindte Mission station, containing about 
15,000 acres, and any one visiting this fertile strip of country, which Is 
blessed with an ahundani; rainfall, with crops of wheat just riiieuing, and 
areragiag at, least bttshels to the acre, and oats and malting barley tliat 
will ^Id probably double that quantity, must admit that at the rent fixed 
by the Land origlnSJiy— averaging about 4d. an acre, with the pur 

fOtiase price ftom 10/ to £2/ par acre-^the settlers had every opportunity of 
occupation^ and that there Is no reason for reductions in rents 
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on this land. is nu ahsolnto necessity rijrht throuffh the country, 

as rabbits are vc'ry nnnit‘roiis. and the same will he necevssary wlnni Koppio 
is divided if the settlement is to have any prospect ot* success. This country 
i£i .splendidly adapted for orchards and vineyards, and the surprise Is that 
more has not hc'en done in tills direction. To show the fruitfulness of the 
soil r inmht mention that a jiaddock of wheat was jiolnted out to me which 
win average ‘Jo bushels to the acre. It was dressed with suiKU'iihosphate, 
but not fallowed. This land Is situateil within a mile or two of the southern 
boundary of Koppio. and the owner told me it w^as tlie thiity-sec'ond crop 
The svstern of fallowiiijr, which i'^ reaarded as absolutely Essential to suc- 
cessful cultivation on similar soil elsewhere. Is rarely resorted to, but I 
was satisfied that it w’ouhl prove Iveneftcial the?*e. 

The Kopfiio Kstatt*. siTuated four miles on each side of tin* Tod River, 
contains over ID.UOO acres of imdulatinjif country, w’lth nice flats. Some of 
the land is rocky and prerdpitous. but wattle bark could be a profltiible 
industry on the rou.ii:hei‘ parts, as the few' on the laud an^ of ispleiidid grow’th. 
This estate is bcine: divitied into about 22 lilocks. varying from 4tKi to 2,000 
neres, and will be allotted in a few' w'eeks. 1 made a <*losf‘ examination of 
the ])ro]ierty, and feel .satisfled that it will be snccessfidly settled if a wise 
selection from amonjr the ai)plicants Is made. .Men experlenciHl in hortt- 
culture, viticulture, and dairyinc:, as well as waxdj'nnviiijr. are retpiired. The 
rainfall at the head station durinjx this exc<»ptl(mally dry season has been 
over 17 in. The manager inf maned me the av(‘rage was considerably over 
20. in. 

From Koppio w'e drove* mvrtlnvards through the W'cstern side of the* Xlua- 
dred of Stokes. It is splendid scrul» lands, with a reliable rainfall. Then 
W'e travelled for five or six miles through the mallee (‘ouutry to the north 
and west, w'hich is now being snrve.\ed for agricultural puri»os(»s. Residents 
who should l>e able to speak with authority say the rainfall iiveragefl over 
15 in. and up to 20 hi., and that handsome returns will be ol>talned aftt^r 
the first tw’o or three years, w'hen the expense of (dearing and .femdiig haa 
to he fa(*ed. 1 have no douht. It has been proved that tills land responds 
ftplendiilly to the use of artili(‘ial manures. A great mistake has been made in 
the past in allotting the land in Idocks mmdi Too large. The land is absolutely 
useless for pastoral ])uriK).ses In its present state. It is covered with scrub, 
destitute of feed, and overrun with vermin: hut after clearing and culti- 
vation it w ill become valuable for pasture as for agriculture. 

It ina.v be well to remind those who contemplate occupying this country 
that, tluHigh the rent is low% considerable expense will have to be incurred 
In horsefeed and in breaking dow’ii the ecruh and preparing for the first 
harvest: but there need be no fear of a total failure from drought, as has 
been experienced in the north. From Tumby Bay right tlirough the Penin- 
sula w'est to M^aiTow' there is a very large area of country suitable for 
wheal grow ing, and It i.s through this country that a light railway has been 
suggested: hut unless care l.s taken in placing as many on the land as can 
profitably occupy it theiv will not be much chance of sufficient traffic to 
Justify a light line. 

On returning to Port Lin<*olii we drove through an e#(tate of 6,000 acres 
now' under ofter to tJie tJoveriiment and on Saturday spent the niomlug in 
looking at the cotintry w'esl of Port Tiiiux)lu. (Jertfiinly it Is not very Inviting 
from ail agidciiltural point of view', as it is densely timbered, and the rock 
is too close to the surfat‘e in plac(?s, a great deal of the country being 
covered with the .vacca hush, and being absolutely destitute of feetl whj&n 
left in its native state. But In the few' instances where the laud has been 
cleared of the bush, costing, 1 understand, about 6/ an acre, good crops of 
w'heat and barley are growing, and the land where not cultivated, is overrun 
w'itli grass, in marked contrast to the adjoining lands. 

1 am satisfied, in spite of the vermin difficulty <for rabbits literally swarm 
over all the t-ountry, and cultivation is impoasible without netting) and tin 
expense of dealing the land of timber which In many places is covering 
a JhUd it, that a bright future is before this part of tliie State. Boma 
6t the fln?<it w'heat grown in the Statje will be grown this year in this fiiirl, 
and ip a garden Joining Koppio apples are produced of the choicest 
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Of course, the prt^ent ineaiift of transit a<*ros« the gulf will prove altogether 
inshflicient when the eoiuitry is even half-developed; hut as the many varied 
Industrie#; suitable 1o the district incream;, so it wlW he found that tlK* neces- 
sary ispeedy transit will he forlh<*onilng. The exptM'ience of the last few 
years has taught us that it is usidess to attempt to push our agricnlturai 
settlements iiito country with a small and uncertain rainfall and that even 
if tin* initial expemliture is greater it will he Ivelter to face the development 
of land where the rainfall is goml even if the land is more uneven In 
quality. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Free Scholarships. 

In order to give farmers and others, who could not otherwise 
afford the expense, an opi>oi‘tunity of sending their ))oys to 
the Koseworthy Agric'iiltnral College, the Department of Agrl- 
(Ullniv offers six scholarships, each of the annual value of i.'tO. and 
tenable for three years. These s<*hohirships an* offered for (*ompetition each 
year, and are open to hoys of not less than 15 years nor more than 18 years 
of age on the April 1 of the year in which they <*ompete. Students already in 
attendance <*annoi c<»mpete. 

One scholarsliip i.s allotted to ea<*li of the following dW<tricts:— 

District Xo. l.—The Corpcu'ations of Adelaide, St. Peters, Norwood, TJnley, 
Thehartou, Illndmnrsli, Port Adelaide, and Semaphore. 

District Xo. 2.— ITie County of Adelaide, exclusive of the Corporations included 
In District Xo. 1. 

Dlstrh't Xo. il — The Counties of ilrey. Rohe, Ma<‘Dounell Cardwell Bucking- 
ham, Russell, Hindmarsh, Sturt. Carnarvon. Flinders, Jervois. Muegrave, 
and Rohinson. 

District Xo. 4.— The Comities of I>aly, F(*rgusson, and Stanley. 

District Xo. 5,— The (’ounties of Dawler, Light, Eyre, Albert, Alfr<*d, Burra^ 
Young, Hamley, and TvlinlK*rley. 

District Xo. d. — The Counties of Victoria, Froine, Dalhousie. Herbert, New 
castle, (Iranville, Lytton. Blachford, Hanson, Derby, Taunton, the Corpora- 
tion of l*ort Augusta >Vest, and such parts of the colony as are not otherwise 
specitied. 

The effect of offering the scliolarships in separate districts, is to afford the 
sons of hona-tide cultivators of the soil every o[iportunity of availing themselves 
of the chai»ce of free tuition at the <^ollege. In the past there has not been 
the f'ompetition from the country distrietjs that was anticipated. Possibly thi« 
has been due to the fa<*t that the conditions of the offer have not been fully 
aplirecia ted by farmers. 

The parents or gnanliaihs of any candidate must have been resident in the 
colony ft)!* at least two years Immediately pre<*eding January 1, in the year 
of competition, and the candiihite must eoini^ete in that district in which is 
sltuateil the school he may have last attended. If, however, any candidate 
has lieen h»ss than two years at the school last attended the Minister shall 
def*lde in wliot district the <*audidate is to compete. 

The following are the subjin^ts of examination: — 

(a) Practical agriculture, viticulture, and horticulture— 


1. Oral examination 3(10 marks 

IL Written examinattoii I50 marks 

(b) Kletnentarj" chemistry or Elemen- 
tary physics KK) marks 

(c> Elementary mathematics 150 marks 

(d> Drawing 100 marks 


The next examination of cjuididates will be held at the Agricultural College 
on March 19 ami 20, 1903, and fntemllng candidates must forward their name# 
to the Principal of the College not later than January 1, 1903. Ap^cadon 
forms, syllabus of subjects, and all other particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Seci*etary of the Agricultural College. 
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Farm. 

Field No. 7.— About 40 acree were plouj?hed and sown to summer cropSr 
which have far done well* but further showers are required to brin^ them 
to matiuity. The balance of the field was cut with the mower, the shorter 
and more weedy stuff l>elng used to fill the silos, and the remainder made 
Into kHjse hay. which Is being fed to horses and cattle. All four silos are 
full. Field No. 4, of 120 acres, has all been cut for hay, and the paddock is 
expected to return about 100 tons. Field No. 10.— About one-tlilrd of this 
field cut for hay, and the rest for grain, which will be three-bed, and the 
straw baled at once. 

EbsMiy's.—iA) (Phoephate Experiments^ — This has been cut with the 
binders, and will be hauled to the barns, weighed, and threshed. This field, * 
with No. 10, promises a good lot of seed wheiit of King*s Early variet 5 ^ 
(B and C). (Variety Tests)— Nearly all of tliese are being stripped, and th.' 
yields, though smaW, are as good as the wretched condition of tlie growing 
crop and tlie dryness of the season have ever promised. Stripping began 
with the early varieties, and with favourable weather should be completed 
by the eud of November, when it Is hoi>ed to have all the hay In the 
stack. 

Live Stock.— The stockman has broken in the last of the four-year-old colts, 
and there is now a surplus of light horses and aged animals. Sheep and 
Lambs are in fair condition, although it has been ne^’essary to cart water for 
them. Owing to the high price of wheat all pigs are being sold as weanew; 
sowvs sold as breeders bring 15/ and IG/. and young boars £1. Severail 
orders are booked ahead, although at present there are still a number of good 
ones unsold, wdiicb are fit for delivery. Four heifer calves recently dropped 
are lading raised on skimmed milk. 

Dairy.— A Babcock milktester has been added to tlie outfit and a tldrd- 
year student will now make weekly tests of evea*y cow in the College herd. 
These tests, together with the recorded weight of the milk from each cow 
at each milking, will furnish the best means of determining the actual i>er- 
formance of the cows, and distinguish l)etween the profitable and the un- 
profitable. 

Wool.— On November 14, under the guidance of Mr. Jeffrey (teacher of 
woolclassing), the third-year students lns|)ected the wool as displayed in the 
various warehouses foi* the fourth sale of the season. With their usual cour- 
tesy, Messrs. Elder, Smith. & Co. entertained the students at lunch, while 
ail the agents cheerfully granted the freedom of tlieir warehou.ses, and 
offered other means of adding to the profit and enjoyment of the visit. 

Expbrimbntal Vineyard 

By H, E. Laffrr, Supkriktendrnt of Vinbyard. 

During November the work on the vineyard has light Disbudding^ 
especially on young vines just put on the trellis, has taken up considerable 
time. All young vines have made such strong growtli that disbudding was 
necessarj' at least twice. 

Though the rainfall ha<? l)een so light, yet the vines have never looked 
better, nor made better growth than during the present season. Many of 
the vines were considerably beaten about by the strong winds experience a 
few weeks ago, but these have all been tied up now, guanding tliem from 
any rough weather we may get later on In the seaaon. All the soil has 
been lightly cultivated when necessary to keep a fine open surface. 

Further experiments in fumigation for peach aphis were carried out under 
improved circumstances, and were very successful The tent was dressed 
with a thin paint made of boiled Mnseed oil and vegetaibJe black. TP 
completely cover the tent, which is S ft square, and « ft high, took about 
two gallons of oil, and about a pound and a half of vegetable black. After 
hanging under a verandah for about a week, the paint* was quite dry, and 
the tent i)erfectly gas tight. The paint is comparatively inexpensive, and 
is readily applied by spreading the tent on a fioor and applying the mixture 
With a piece of old cloth as a mop. Work on the trees was commeimed 
on a cool clear morning. 
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The trees not beln^ very large, there was no difficulty in placing and 
removing the tent Practically no barm was done In the way of breaking 
shoots and foliage. The charge need for each tree was:— 

1 02 . pot. cyanide, 98 per cent 

1 oa. commercial sulphuric acid 

2 oz. water. 

The time allowed for each 'tree was twenty minutes, and after that tlme^ 
on the removal of the tent, no trace of Life could be observed among the 
aphides. Even on the ground every one of the liisec*ts appeared to be 
dead. Sonie of tlie tret^s which were treated towards midday, as the «un 
was becoming stronger, were considerably scorched !)y the gas. Those 
wdilch were done early in the morning showed very little ill effects, and 
some done after tlie sun had set w-ero not scorched in the slightest degree. 
It would appear, then, tliat the treatment should be given on cool cloudy 
days in preferen<*e to bright ones. Best of all would be a bright moon- 
light night when there would be quite sufficient light to carry on the work. 
Owing to the want of a tent these exi>erliuents were rather late, the foliage 
having alr€*ady suffered considerably from the ravages of the pest Next 
year we hope to take the matter up in good time, and obtain conclusive 
results of the work. There can be little doubt as to the superiority of 
fumigation over spraying for such diseases as the peach aphis. We are 
liidel>ted to Mr. A. Quick, of Marion, for the use of one of his tents to 
carry out the experiments. 


FARM HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Br A. Molinkux 

Since the hlstorj’ of the world liegttu there has been only one prophet 
who.He long weather predictions have l>een justified by after events. That man 
was naiued fIostq)li. who told King Pharoah to provide during seven yetirs of 
go(Mi .seasons against .seven years of dnnight. Pharaoh, wiser tlnin the 
majority of faruters who have succeeded him up till this present day, act<Kl 
uiM>ti the advice given, and saved up .sufficient of grain and fodder to supply 
not only the requlri^meiits of his own fanu and home. Imt also had some to 
s[>are for his stan ing uelghlKmrs. We cJin make bricks, nowiulays, without 
straw, but we caiiiiot feed live stock without fodder; and, although straw may 
not Ik‘ as nutritious as the l)est hay, still it will keep cattle in fair c‘ondlt cm 
If they have enough of it. Whilst a farmer has an abundance of good, clean 
straw, be is justified in keeplnig more live sbKfk tlian he could hope to do 
when he has to tinist to the natural herbage. In some seasons, and not sel- 
dom either, the value of the straw that was left on the field or bimied would 
have amply repaid the wliole cost of harvesting and marketing the crop. 
There are a hundred advantages resulting from the employment of the 
string-binder and thrashing machine, but I will leave the intelligent farmer 
to enumerate them for himself— the other man does not want to know anythin^ 
alK>nt it. ® 

In every croqt», of whatsoever kind it may be, there are always some plants 
that are superior in all eesi>ects to the general average; and In aill cultivated 
crops there Is a general tendency to return to the '‘wild’' origin. If the best 
plants were selected oait of each crop for seed-hearing, and were cultivated In 
separate plots for increase, the resnat would be something much better than 
the average of the nnselected seed. But, If selections were made from tlie select- 
m seed, then the rasult would soon be something of highly superior quality. 
Every farmer should maintain his own seed pflots, keep his seed clean aiid 
pure, and select and reseleet until he has producer! a variety which will lie 
Jttore hardy, prolific, pure, and generally better than the average; and, owing 
to the tendetH'y to deterioration, he must continue to maintain the standard 
by selecting his seed. , 

Where an!y facilities for irrlgatton exist, even on a small scale, it will be 
easy to rate crops of maize, mlMets, sorghums. &c., to serve as green feed for 
^ws, poultry, and other animals; but the seeds must be sown in drills about 
80 in* apart to idlow of tlie freqdent use of hand or horn hoes. There is a 
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possibllit:^’ that similar feed might l>e raiised on gooul, loamy, friable aoils with- 
out irrigation if tlie sw^ds are soaked for 24 hours before sowing, especially 
if a good shower has just previously soaked the land. But it is of no use to 
sow broadcast, nor on stiff, caked, dry soil. Tliese crops must be fre- 
quently (‘ultivated during grow’th. 

Where the crops have been mown for hay or reaped wlrh the binder It is 
possible to at once run the haiTows or e<*arilier8 over at lea^t a few acres. 
Some rape and white mustard seetl coukl be sown previously broad(*ast— 
about 2 lb. of each per acre— and the autumn rains will cause weeds atid 
the other seeds to start gi\>wing, so that the farm animals will get some early 
green fee«l, the Helds can be cleaned by the early idoughlng under of the 
rubbish, and tlie soil iKHietited thereby. When the surface of a field i« 
loosened up. every drop of rain soaks into the ground; but, wlien the surface 
is caked down, imuch of the w^atei’ runs away into the nearest waterway. The 
loosening of the surfa<?e pivvents evaporation ami promotes absorption of 
moisture. 

There is a great wealth of grass in some parts of the State, and a deplor- 
able scarcity in other x>arts. It lias been stateil that it Is not possible to fe(^ 
this bare for a chain or two along railway lines, roadsides, and boundaries, 
as the sheep and cattle will not feed when h€u*(led. But there is imminent 
danger of grass fires, which may devastate immense areas, and tlie damage 
may easily ainoimt to a very considerable sum. Is there no w'ay to make 
firebreaks? CouM tlie herbage be mowed and raked on stri])s a few chains 
in width. It is w’eli to be prepared with every appliance fw’ fighting a grass 
fire, but it seimis to me that there would be more safet>’ in trying to prevent 
the possibility of fiivs extending to any distance from the site of their oc‘cur- 
rence. If no kind of summer greim crop can lie grown on the headlands of 
wheat and hay fields, especially along railway lines, then at least a chain wide 
should lie cut early for hay, which should lie <*aiTieil off iK^fore sparks from 
the engines or fixjm other agencies can set fire to the dry material. 

I have seen very large pumpkins raised from seed sown Irr February, so 
that it is not too late to sow seeds now". The vegetable is valuable for feinling 
cows and pigs, as well as for use in the house. Pie melons may also l>e sown. 
Put at least 10 seeds in each place, at 20 ft. apart. Mix in a g^nxl lot of old 
cowyard manure at each place. Soak the steeds 24 hours befoiv sowing, and 
if possible give tliree or four buckets of water to the soil at each spot a 
day l>efore sowing. Cover the seeds an inch deep and press the soil on Them 
gently. When the ]>lauls come up i*emove the u'eakest, leaving six; and, when 
these are in the sixth leaf, remove all but the thrive strongest. They may be 
trant^lanted if great care is taken not to break the tap root. Any shifting of 
the branches or ninners will l>e injurious, therefoiv it is usual to sow some 
maixe here and there to prevent the wind blowing the vines over. Some j)eople 
stick In a numl>er of stakes with the same object In view, but maiae is l>est. 

There ai‘e pleiitj’^ of pla<*es where potatoes can be grown. The soil should 
be well enriched with fine old manure, and deeply and thoroughly worked. 
The seed may be iilanted in t‘a<ii third phmgli furrow at a foot apart and 
d in. deep. There is no use in hilling up, Init plenty l)eneflt from keeping the 
surface w^ell cniltlvated. Of c<>u^s<^ if irrigatJou can be practised a good crop 
can be asstired. 

The Agricultural Bureau distributed seeds of many useful fodder plants 
yeoi’s ago, and amongst the l^est of them >vas the French HoneysuckU 
(Hetiysarum coronarium), known as Bulla, Malta clover, and by other populat 
names. This did very well on sandy soils, but very few saved seeds, and the 
l^ant did not receive the attention that its great merits Justified. It appears 
that the seeds are far more likely to germinate when scalded, and, as the plant 
Is a pereniilail, It would be wdl w^orth while to sow largely on those shifting 
sand hummocks and dunes which are causing so much trouble and anxiety in 
parts of our north. 

The broadleaf mustard, and various kinds of beets, too, ought to get a 
great deal of attention. There are thousands of acres where they can be 
luiofitably grown for feeding stock, and fair trials should be given to these 
and &ther promising fodder plants. 
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So imu'li ha.s lUix^ady boeu written about a iiuniber of iteuif* deserving the 
attention of farmei’s that it is unnec*es.sary to re])eat details on the present 
oeeasion. Farmers cannot pni'titably neglect to thatch their stacks; ensilage is 
protliable, although it involves hanl work; it pays well to erect shelters for live 
and dead stock of the farm; no farm is truly coiufortal>le, or tit to live upon, 
unless theiv is a vegetable and fruit garden; the cows, pigs, and poailtry often 
bring more money on to the farm than all the crops that are grown; the 
butcher, greengrocer, the baker, the haw ker, and even the sniitli and machinist 
often take a lot of money oif the farm for articles ami work that could easily 
be pro«liiced or done ui>oii the farm, and many a faiuner is unable to purchase 
artickMS that he really wuuits, iK-nrause that m(»ney has already iH»en spent on 
ittuns that he could h#iv<» made or pr<Kiuced*at odd times. Well, hertz’s refer- 
inatitm and a Happy ami l*n>sperows Xew' Year to us all! ! ! 


COMPLETE HARVESTER TRIAL. 

On Friday, Xo\ ember 28, a public trial of complete harvesters under tlie 
ausidct^s of tl»e Uuyal Agrfcultural Society was held on Mr. W. Smith's farm 
near the Smithtiehl railway station. The arrangements generally this year 
gave givnt satisfaction. The paddock seleete<l for the trial carried a cr(>i> of 
Marsliali's Nf>. wheat, considered to be w^orth 18 bushels per acre, and very 
cvei) in (‘h.aracter. Messrs. J. W. Shannon, M.I^. W. Copley, and J. 
McLaclilan were judgt‘S, witli ^!r. J. G. Nash as mechanical adjudicator. 

The following ligiires give the decisions (»f the judges individually:— 

Mr. (kipIey.-Massey-II arris, No. 1, 47t»; Climax. No. 2, 4t)T; Union, 4d(5; 
('limnx. No. 1. 47iS: Sunshine. No. 2. 425: Martin, No. 2. 418; Sunshine, No. 1. 
41.5: Massey-Harris, No. 2, 4tl8; MaiTin, No. 1, .‘ib5; Martin, No. 5, 55t). 

Mr, Shannon,— Climax, No. 2, 4(>0; Mnssey-Hnrris. No. 1, 4C»T; The Union. 
457: Climax, No. 1, 445; Siinsihlne, No. 2, 423: Sunshine, No. 1, 419; Massey- 
llarris. No. 2, 413; Martin, No. 2, 411; Martin, No. 3, 3G0; Martin, No. 3, 299. 

Mr. McI.H(5hlaii.— The Union, 475; Massey -Harris. No. 1. ^ 471: The 
CKmax, No. 2, 497: Climax, No. 1, 453: Suiishin.e No. 1, 445: Massey-HaiTls, 
No. 2, 439; Martin, No. 2, 432; Sunshine, No. 2, 4:42; Martin. No. 1, 407; Martin. 
No. .3, 394. 

The average of the judge®’ figures with the figures of the mechanical adjudi- 
cator weiv taken in making tlie aw'ards which w’ere announced by the Secre- 
t:u*y as follows; — 
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CURRANT AND RAISIN CROWING. 

By AkTIIUK J. PkRKISS, SKCRETAKy FOR AfiRlCULTURB. 

In a i)ai)or read before Congress in September Jaet, I referred Incidentally 
to fnrranl and raisin growing. At tbo lime my statistical data were lncom« 
plete, and 1 was. in consequence, only able to nmkc brief and vague reference 
t') this important <iuestion. To-day. through the courtesy of our Statistical 
Department, I am in possession of all the information I required, and I can 
pioceed to a careful examination of the interests of this State in this special 
question. 

Position of the Markets. 

I ma.^ confess right away my liimi conviction tliat both the State and the 
indjAidual will benclil considerably by the furthc^r extension of our dried 
grapes' area. At the same time, I am bound to recognise that the slow 
pi'cgress of tliis industry in the past must engender a certain amount of cir- 
cumspection in the minds of thinking men. 1 am desirous, above all, to avoid 
the one-sidedness of the enthusiast, and to examine the question in its every 
asi>ect. I make, therefore, no apology for discussing at the outset the position 
01 * the markets. Foidunately, the question of foreign markets need not occupy 
us much at present; timy com'ern the dim and distant future, when local 
demands will have been o^eilaken. In the meanwhile let us endeavour to 
as(‘(‘rtain the requirements of the home inai’kets. 

The figures below represent average yearly totals for a pertod of five years, 
eaitendiug from 1897 to 1901, inclusively. 

Average Yearly Imports of Currants and Raisins (1897-1901). 


('urraiits liaisitm 


States. 

Toti«» 

Valued at 

Tons 

Valued at 

Victoria 

.. 1 472 01 ! 

£29,587 ! 

489-24 

£17,585 

Queensland 

65207 i 

16,518 1 

381-33 

14,427 

South Australia 

574*42 ; 

11,699 

247 78 

9,085 

Western Australia 

266*13 ! 

5,595 

149 46 

5,289 

Totals . . 

2964-63 1 

£63,399 

1267*81 

£46,386 


The New South Wales Statistical Department do not distinguish between 
currants and raisins, both articles being groui>ed together. For the same 
period of five years 1 1897-1901), the average aggregate imports of New South 
Whies are represented by the following figures:— 2,960.40 tons of currants and 
raisins valiied at £93,534, In Tasmania we have the further ditfloulty of sejia* 
rating currantiR and raisins from dried fruit generally, with which they are 
entered in block. Jn 1900 about 378 tons of dried fruit were imported, valued 
at £11,762; of these I believe fully 300 tons may be taken to represent currantj 
and raisins, at an approximate value of about £9,336. 

The total average imports of the Commonwealth during this period ma> 
therefore be summarized m follows: — New South Wales. — Raisins and cur- 
rants. 2.9G6.40 tons, £93,534. Tasmania.-- Raisins and currants, 300,10 tons; 
£9,336. Rest of Common wealth. —CuiTants, 2,904.03, £68,399; raisins, 1,267.81, 
£40,386. Totals, 7,499.00 tons, £212,655. 

From these 7,499 tons of raisins and currants, valued at £212,055, must be 
deducted the amount and value of interstate transfers, which average, I am 
given to understand, about 10 per cent of the total recorded Imports. 

Briefly, therefore, the true Commonwealth imports of currants and raisins 
have averaged yearly, during tlie period under consideration, 0,749 tons, repre- 
senting nearly £200,000 paid in tribute to the foreigner. 
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.'mi ii we ^chince across the oc'ean we that om* Ti(*ar neighbour. New 
Zeahin<l, importing annually an average of Ions of mu’rantJS, valued at 

i::iU,TSl\ and IH.'l tuns of raisins, valued at UJl.tiT.*! (IspT-lbOlK Uuquestiouably, 
therefore, there will be elbow room for the dried grapes industries for many 
yi'ars to etmie wltlun our own t<*rritories. 

Statistics of Phoduction 

Tor the prodindion of currants and raisins thtuv an^ as yet only two of the 
Stat«*N in tJie held, namely, \’ictoria and Soutli Australia, and to what 
ir.Mitficient degree our enormous imi>orts t>ear ehaiuent testimony. Below" are 
appti nhsi tin* ligures affecting the live seasons under review:— 

Pkoouction" of CrRUAVTs Avj) Raisins i.v tjik CoMMON>vEAhrH. 


Sou(n Vii'ilrah.t. N'lclona 



CuiiantH 

t RaiHiiis 

Currant'* 

Raisins 


Toil** 

, Tcijh 

Ton** 

Tons 

1S9: .. 


304*8.5 

38*18 

563*80 

1S9S .. 

4SH5 

208*40 

23*10 

661 *70 

1S09 

. . . . , 5t) '6r» 

309 r»o 

51 *65 

898*95 

1900 .. 


209 90 

ior>*';5 

892 35 

1901 .. 


407*55 

1 85*75 

1468*50 


When coinpjired w’ith <h»ininonwealth nni>orts tlte figures for production 
an* iusignlhcant enough. Nevertheless, the steadily ascending rf^cale in w’hlch 
tlicy present ilimuselves to us since 1897 is a sure indication of healthy 
IMogn*ss. It must he ixH-ogiilsed that, starting almost level. Victoria has fairly 
outstripped us during the last h\e years, particularly in the production of 
raisins. This is not us It should be. If Victoria can vigorously and, pre- 
sumably proUtably, expand her currant and raisin area in tlie veiy teeth of the 
pliylloxera, wdial is It that we should not be able to do; we, w’ho are as yet 
Iref from this devastating pest? 

Present Exports. 

It seems almost incongruous that, independently of the interstate transfers 
of importeii articles that have already been accounted for, that the Common- 
wealth should be able to boast of exports of currants and raisins. And yet 
such is the case, as the table below will show":— • 

Exports of Currants and Raisins (Produce of Statf.s). 


SouUi Auatraiia Victoria. 

Year. . 


CurroiirB. RaiNura. Currants. Kaisitin 



Tons 

S 

Toiw. 

£ 

Tonn 

£ 

Tone 

£ 

1897 

0*69 

28 

119*51 

4,192 

— 

— 

' 28-97 

1,147 

1898 

0*90 

22 

29'33 

1,03:1 

— 

— 

219*47 

7,388 

189S 

0*01 

1 

63*20 

1,682 

1*34 

25 

2 : 14*55 

7,624 

19(M) 

0*20 

! 19 

21*56 

847 

0*01 

1 

296*06 

1 10,160 

19(11 

7*00 

! 202 

1 

142*22 

4,918 

2-00 

140 

1 368*66 

15,095 


111 the matter of exports, as iu that of production, Victoria is again ahead 
of vs. In the year 1901, w"e have the curious phenomenon of a State importing 
as many raisins as she exports. It seems quite evident that the bulk of tlie 
exported Victorian and South Australian dded grapes pass Into some of the 
non-producing States, and I have therefore thought it of interest to ascertain 
tlielr destination for the year 1901. The results are shown In the next table:— 
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Destination of Raisins and Currants Extorted in 1901. 


Victoria. j South Australia. 


hxponea lo 

CnrrantH. 

UaislnH 

Currants 

llaisins. 

New South Wales 

2 00 

12031 

5 61 

75*85 

Queensland . . 



102 60 

0-U 

37 -37 

South Australia 


9*99 

— 

— 

Victoria 


- 

0-68 

6 71 

Western Australia 


1-65 

o-.sc 

21-98 

Tasmania 

— 

37 


— 

Nortliern Territory 

— 

— 

0 25 

9 25 * 

To Commonwealth . . 

2-90 

262-88 

7-<ll 

142 16 

1 

New Zealand . . . . . . 1 



194 *06 

j 

1 

Fiji 

— 

0 08 

i — 


India 

' — 

0-18 

( 

— 

Ceylon 

— 1 

1 0*20 

! 


Straits Settlement .. ..i 

— i 

9 03 

— 1 

— 

Guam 

— 1 

0-28 

! — 1 
' j 

— 

Java .. .. .. ..I 


0-05 

1 

■ I 

0-05 

To Foreign Countries 

— 

104-88 

: _ 1 

0 05 

Total Exports 

200 

367*76 

; 7 01 

142-21 


Tho above table shows plainly that what of South Australian and Victorian 
currantis and raisins were exported wc*nt mainly to the neifrhbourlnjr States, 
it is^ however, satisfactoiy to note that A^’ictoria was able to dispose of as 
iruch as 104 tons of raisins on the New Zealand market, in open competition 
witn foreign countries. Her Mildura dried fruit has justly acquired a high 
Kputation, and Soutti Australian growers cannot do l)etter than aim at 
ernulatirig the excellent example that has Ix^en set them. It should be well 
borne in mind that neither in Victoria nor in South Australia do these 
exports in any way indicaie that local production has exceeded local con 
sumption. For in this .same year. 1901. A'ictoria impoited about 410 tens of 
raisins and l.rilT tons of currants; and South Australia about 107 tons of raisins 
(U.ti 27!» tons of currants. continued.) 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE LOCUST. 

The Revne 'runisionm* of October, 1902, iniblishes an article by Ducloux. 
on what is described as. both an efl’ective and economical method of dealing 
with locusts. Ill the Indief that the suggested remedy may perharns prove of 
value in thos(» districts poriodieally visited by these insects, we append a 
frt'c translation of the ai'tiele. 

Jitter referring to the time and money that have in the past been wasted 
In attempts at subduing the p«>ist, M. Ducloux describes some experiments 
conducted by him with various fungus parasites Imported from New York. 
Like others before him, he found that the success of such experiknents de- 
pended largely on conditioiifi of temperature and moisture that do not obtain 
ill oi'dinar^" practice. He found it necessary, therefore, to abandon bacterio- 
logical inethmls for sp<‘ciai insecticides. It appeared to him imi>ortant to dls- 
c(‘ver a mixture which, whilst being wholly effective, would not Injure rege- 
trlioii, nor stock feeding on it at some subsequent iierlod. 

Al. Ducloux believes that he has found a solution to the problem. In the 
use of a mixture, possessed of the properties of the well-know'n resin wash, 
VIZ. of dosing the breathing iiores of the Ineects. He adds, that after nume* 
rous experiments he secured excellent results with a mixture of two sub- 
stances, mutually completing one another in their action as insecticides, vl*., 
cade oil (Oleum cadinum) and lysol, applied in the following proportions:— 

1 gallon Ij^sol 6 gallons 

Water 100 gallons | Water 100 gallons 
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Them* two solutions should be thoroughly mixed, and in order to obtain a 
lu rnogeneoujs mixture the addition of some alkaline substance is necessary. 
I’or this purpose M. Ducloux recommends pure caustic potash. He says 
nothing, however, as to the i>roportions in which it should l>e used. It would 
stvni that but small tpiantities are necc^ssary to bring about the emulsifying 
of the constituents ol* the mixture. 

* Cade oil (Oleum cadiiiuin) is a substance extracted from a juniper indi- 
genous of the shores of the Mediterrauean— .Jiinrperus oxycednis. It is said to 
l>e frequently usfHl In niedi(*a1 treatment as an antiseptic. Lysol is a compound 
of complex nature, consisting largely of alkaline, fatt}’, and rt*slnous bodies 
According to Ducloux one minute’s contaet with this mixture le sufficient to 
bring al»out the asi)hyxiatlon of locusts. The mixture is sprayed on to the 
hopia rs or the ll>ing locusts ^^herever they 4‘ongregate, and, according to the 
editor of Tin* Kevin* Tunisieune, it has been definitely proved by experiments 
co'iductHl during tin* past season in various jiarts of Tuniis to be both a safe 
and cb(*ap mctiiod for dealing with invasions of locusts. Perhaps should 
occasion arisv* South Australian suitVrens may find advantage in testing this 
eppi renlly tsimpl(* inetlnnl. 


FOUL BROOD IN BEES. 

In iss." XI<*s‘<rs. AVatson-Clicyne iV;: Clicshirc, following in tiie footsteps of 
1 asicnr, recognised in Ifnes atfcct«Ml with foul l)rood tlie presence of a parasitic 
bacterium, whicii tliey denominated bacilhus alvei. Since tiioir time this microbe 
has been looked upon as distinctly specitio. and as solely r<*sponsible for foul 
brooil. A]>parcmly their iiibwenees ami conclusions have not jvt all times 
plowed satisfa<’tory on tin* Continent, and in lOuO Belgian bee societies ap- 
priN'uhed the Liege Vnhersity Avith a reipie.st that new studies be made of 
till* dfseasc. Tlds work was entrusted to Itr, Lamboth. AA’liose researche.*! are 
published in the Si'pteinlier numl>er of The .‘iunales de ITiistitiit Ih^teur, 

He believes to hn\e proved that the bacillus ahei, which had hitherto been 
lo(d;c(l upon as disUmdly spechlc and exclusively connected Avith foul brood, 
Is iicne other than a (’(miinon and welblvuown microbe, the bacilus mesen- 
teru us vulgaris. All ]>a(*tenologicol tests at>i>ear to emiorse the identity of 
the two microbes: and. tinnlly, Dr. Lainbotb* asserts having artificially created 
foul brood In a liealili.A" in\'e liy iufei*fiou Avith cultures of bacillus mctf^en- 
terlcus vulgaris. Assuiniug tJiat all net'essary precautions had been takeu, 
Dr. Lambolb* ma,A lu* said to have dellidtejy proved his case. 

The practical results? of such a dijscovery are not without signiticance. 
Cndero?*diiiary circurus(an<*es bacillus luesentericus vulgaris is a comparatiA^ely 
hai'inlesH bacterium, found both in the cells and Avitliin the bodies of ht*althy 
lM*es and larvae- Idke similar bacteria, always present within the body of 
a hc'filthy man, under C4*rtain conditions that are, perhaps, not yet Avell known, 
these bacteria d(*velop virulent pathological properties, and are then i*espon- 
eible for foul brood. Analogy Avill, of course, lead us to infer that in this 
state a discaseil hive is a source of danger to Its ut*ighbours, and that the 
germs of a malignant form of a bacillus mesenteriens A’ulgaris are more 
likely to or(*ate new centres of disease than the ubiquitous and harmless form. 
Nevertlioless, It is uecessary to remember that, should Dr. Tjambotte’s views 
p? ove correct, an outbreak of foul brood In a clean district does not nece'searily 
Imply infection from outside sources. The germs of the disease are practically 
ailways present in a more or less harmless form. Slioiild, hoAvever. onlinary 
liygiene be neglected, ojr fihould the bees not lind food sufficient to rear a 
health 3 ' brood of larvae, either cause may apparently afford an opportunity 
for an outbreak of disease in malignant form. It need not be assumed on this 
accornt that diseased hiA^es may therefore be neglected- -they must at all 
times be looked upon as likely centres of infectibn. It should bo noted, too, 
that spores of bacillus mesenteriens vulgaris are exitiemely resistant to the 
action of ordinary" disinfectants, and that nothing less than fire can be 
depended upon to clear out all traces of malignant forms. ’ 

Dr. Lambotte's final conclusions are that healthy well-nourished bees, in 
clean surroundings, are best able to resist and stamp out an outbreak of foul 
brood. 
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COST OF FARIWING ON THE WEST COAST. 

By D. P. Thomas, Scalks Bay. 

Ta pr(‘\i()iis Insiiok of tlio Journal we have had ixipers from members of 
Artiuirtoa, Mallahi, and Brinkworth Braiu-hes dealinjr with the questloa of 
“Does FarininjJ: l*ayV” In each ease the writers show that with an average 
of 10 biisliels to Iti bushels i>er acre they fail to make farming pay. Now the- 
averacv of the W'est Coast during the whole of its existence as an agricultural 
distik t dot s iu»t (‘Xt^etHl (> bushels per acre, and yet most of the fanners round 
ntrti are fret' from debt. How is Ihitrt? Either farming in tlie districts 
meiiti-nitMl must he far more exi>ensivo than it is here, or the 12 bushel 
average i)ays handsomely. 

Tile following is, in my oiiiiiion, a very fair fiuaucial stateiiumt of the cost 
of farmiug in these parts. 

To ert>p 500 acres each year the farmer needs 3.000 acres altogether, as 
mueh of the laiui cannot bo eultivaretl, though it will carry stock. 

Dr. Cost of Laxi>. 


Kent--o.000 acres at Id £12 10 0 

W'jld dog rates — 4'] miles at 8/ 1 18 0 

District Council rates— £.‘>0 at lOd. in £ 15 0 

Land tax— td. in £— (value £1,125) 2 7 0 

W i re Netting cliarges under Vermin 1 Toof Fencing 

10 miles 11 i:» o 

- - £20 12 0 

Improvements. 

Five ro<»mfsrl house at £20 per room £10(i o n 

20-miles fencing at £10 per mile 2oo o o 

8lieds, yards, &c lOo o o 


400 0 0 

Interest at 5 per cent, and depreciation 5 [>er cent 40 0 0 


Stock at Present Values 


12 horses at £15 . . 
Five cattle at £6 . 
300 sheep at 7/ . . 
Ten pigs at £1 10/ 
30 fowls at 1/0 . , 


£180 n n 
20 0 0 
10.5 o 0 
15 0 0 
2 5 0 


332 5 0 

Interest at 5 i^er c*ent., and depreciation at 10 per cent, on £332 5/ 49 Hi 9 

Implements. 


Six-furrow stump-jump plough £35 0 0 

Set six S.J. harrows 1(» 0 0 

SetHl and fertiliser drill 42 0 0 

Cultivator or disc harrow 22 10 0 

Mowing machine 10 o 0 

Horserake 0 0 0 

Two strippers 100 0 0 

Winnower <t0 0 0 

Wagon 50 0 0 

Tip dray 15 0 0 

Light spring dray 10 0 0 

Sundry implements 20 0 0 


Interest at 5 i>er cent, and rtepivelatioii 10 i)er 
cent, on 


3(12 10 0 54 10 6 
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0th ftR Expenses. 


Seed for acres 1 bushd per acre at 2/6 ., 

46 

17 

6 


Manure. 12i tons at £5 (Ituided cost here) . . . . 

62 

10 

0 


.%<; lb. bluest one at :;iid 


36 

4 


Uflinir to machinery and harness 

l."» 

0 

b 


IntiU'est mi \alue <»f harness and tools 

o 

0 

b 


Oil, plo>iighsliar(‘s. and sundries 

1b 

b 

0 


l.'HM) coriisacks at 7t per doz 

21 

17 

6 


I’ive wooipneks at IHl 

b 

U 

7 


S<‘r\ icc of stiillioa 

o 

0 

b 



- 


. — 1 < ir» 

lb i. 

Total co'^t, i‘X< lusivc of labour .. . 




11 2 

Cu. 





iiy i.nno bnslicls of wheat at 2 6.. 

tr>( Ml 

0 



L\ 5 bales w<Hd at £7 . . 

• k i 

tl 

o 


!»v r>o lambs at ... . , .... 

«» 

Tj 

0 


I!y calves at £1 . . . 


(1 

H 


2 fo/lls at i'o . . ... 

lb 

0 

0 


lk\ lb i»ig^ at £1 lb . 


b 

b 


Ibiticr. sbcoi>'>k]i\s, and siutdrics 

lb 

b 

0 


Total rc\ (‘lum . . . . 

loTb 

o 

0 


t )utlay . 

:vM) 

11 

2 


Ihdanci* . . . . 

» 2,*»b 

\:\ 

lb 


In *'. 'ost of land” the figur(‘s arc b:iscd on tlm 

a(‘tunl 

av 

e rages 

for this 


district, 'PIk* iiniiri>v(4in*iits arc nil 1 iMiisider n<*n*ssnry. ami ii' properly 
or(‘<Mc<l. tl5r\ >-h<»o’o Im* for t1u» hioiu'.v. otijilii to last lor 2u years. 

'Plu' stoi-k eniiiiienited is nil that the farm will carry withom overstocking 
in liri;es of dr<*nirl.i. Ton per cent, depreciation is enonjxli to cover all risks. 
1 havt‘ iiHowed town prici* with freight a«ld(‘d for all iinpl(‘iiients. Sundry 
ijiiplcincnts Include wciaPlng jii/tehine. sack trucks. tVe. T(*ii per cent, for 
dcjU'fH'iation is more than enough for wagoii", drayis. iS:c.: in fact most of the 
inipleuuuits will last with rare for 2d years. 

Sfiiue of my critics may noriei* that I allow for an eight bushel crop, besides 
linrsidViN-J. wliieh no fn.rnuu* should retiuire to purchase. In the early part 
of this arti(‘le 1 stated that our average was not more than six bushels. My 
reastm for putting the crop at eight bushels is that coniinereial fertilisers were 
used here for the first t}im» last year, and emps of rust resisting wheats bo 
trea.t(Hl yielded up to Itl bushels. The present year, whi(?h is almost tlie 
<lrii*st an reeonl, many of the manured crops promise to go over eight bushels. 
Looking at tin* other items I cannot see that I have over-estimated any point 
of revenue. 

Now (omes the labour question. Most farmers have families who assist 
them in the work, so that extra labour is only required at hiUTi‘st time. J 
tliink it has been an estaldished fact for some years that farming in South 
Australia at “contract prices*’ will not pay. Farmers as a nile are the most 
fnigal and industrious class in the State, at least such is my experience. I 
have been on farms in the north, aiuhhere for 20 years, and during part of the 
time have been supplying stores to farmens, so that I have seen both sides of 
the subject The fact that so many farmers possess property to the value of 
£1,000, and are free from debt is tlie best of proof that farming pays, though 
not at the rate some people imagliie. A farmer has his own home and a 
Tidace where every one of bis children who are not going to schood can earn its 
own Mving, thereby keeping the family together. The farmer is his own 
master, and has the satisfajctlon of knowing that the harder he labours the 
more he earns. I do not know of a life more free than the farmer’s, especially 
when the w^ork Is all done In tlie proper season. 

Although many farmers spend a lot of money in giving their sons a good or- 
dinary education, how many send them to the Roseworthy Oollege to make 
good farmers of them? Farmers who can afford ft, and many can, should give 
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<viie or two yejirs at the Collojire, when th(\v are old enoujfh to know 
the value of tli(‘ir opportunities. It would l>e of immense value to our young 
fariiiers, and to the State also, if fanners wlioiild give inon* support to the Col- 
lege. 

If wheatgroNA'ini? or farming does not pa 3% Ijow Is It that the winters of the 
papers in rhe .Tuurnail are still farming V How is it that farmers miunage to 
aceuoinlate stock and iini)1ements if their work ks not profitable? How many 
artisans can aeeiimulate foOO or more in say 10 years? We have plenty of 
farmers witli stock and implements worth that amount, and j'et some will 
say farmin:^ does not pay! Why should farmers discredit their following? 
Agri'-ullurt' is a seienoe that iiecHis better knowledge than many other callings, 
ami Is woi'thy of iikuh^ n*siHr‘ct tluan is usually given to it. Be farmers— and 
learn h) appreciate and admire j’oiir nvoeatlon. Keep up-to-datti Implements, 
good stock, and mod(u*n ideas: leave the old nit of conservatism: do not si>end 
the value of yonr crop liefore it Is reaped, and satisfactory resultis will follow. 


EGC-LAYINC COMPETITION AT HAWKE5BURY. 

At the re(iucst of Tin* Sydney Dail.v Telegraph a very interesting egg- 
la.viiig competition has btMm carriid out during tin* past winter at the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. The test odginated in a ctmtroversy as to the 
relative merits of the Silver Wyandotte and BntT Orpington as wint«*r hH'ers. 
To make the crmtest more instructing The Daily Telegraph off(*nMl £21 In 
prize money, throwing it open to all poultry hreedei*s. The <‘orn!iti(>ns of 
the test w(‘re tliat ea<‘li |>en should consist of six: fowls, all bred by the com- 
petitor, that the birds should he |>emied during March at the eolh‘ge, the tost 
to extend from April 1 to Septeml>er 30. the birds to be treated alike, and all 
eggs under 14 oz. in weight or othenvise uninarketaMe tw? rejeetoil. 

Fort 3 '-t>ne pens of birds were entered, and each pen received dally the 
following amount of food:— A pint of bran and pollard masli in the morning 
mixtsl with liver soup, green fee<l at niiddaj". and a pint of grain in tin' even- 
ing. Besides, each pen got meat and shell grit. The total <‘ost of for'id was 
£34 10/0. the cost per pen being 10/0 for the six months, or for each fowl 
The foll(7wing is tlie result so far as the breeds are conct‘riied. leaving out the 
breeds of which then* were less than three pens:— 

24 Silver W,vandottx7s averaged 71.00 eggs. 

48 Black Orpingtons averaged 70.04 eggs. 

30 Buff Orpingtons averaged 03.14 eggs. 

18 Buff W^^aiidottes averaged 03.01 eggs. 

30 White Leghorns averaged 58.50 eggs. 

18 White Wyandottes averaged 47.11 eggs. 

18 Black Minorca s averaged 32.72 eggs. 

Prizes were offered for the pen laying tlie greatest numlHu* of <‘ggs. and for 
the i>en laying the greatest aggregate weight of eggs. The following are tlie 
prizewinners:— 

Grkati-st Number of Fogs. 

1st prize, M. Ward’s Black Orpingtons, which laid 348 eggs, weighing 20 
oz. p(*r doz<?n; total value, 71/. 

2iid prize, A. Henry’s Silver Wj'andottes, 310 eggs, weighing 23i oz. per 
dozen; total value, 68/U. 

3rd laize, Grantham Poultry Farm, Rosecomb IVlilte I^eghorns, 470 eggs, 
weighing 24 oz. per dozen; total value, 01/1. 

4th prize. G. Kennedy’s White Leghorns, 460 e««s. weighing 24} oz. per 
dozen; value, 58/. 

5tl» prize. Bosanquot Brothers’ Buff Orplngttms, 4.*,1 eggs, weighing 24 oz. 
dozen; total value, 58/3. 

8th prize. W. IT. Tombs’s Aneonos, 444 eggs, weighing 28 oz. per dozen; 
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AgGRKGATE WEKiHT OF EgG8. 

1st prize, Mr. WanVs Illaek Orpinjrloiis. 

12d( 1 prize, Mr. Henry’s Silver Wyan^lottes. 

:ir(l prize, .Mr, Toiiibs’s Aiieonas. 

It will be seen tlijit the Anecnms, thonjj^li only sixth lK)lh in ininiber and 
v.nine (d* e^^s, were third in the ajxjrn^jrate weiirht test. Taken rijrht throiif;h 
theiv is not niiieh differenee between the positums ocenpled by the various 
j^eiis in respe<*t to the total number eKI?^ laid, and the value of the eggs, 
'I'he vjilue lias been (‘aleulabMl on the basis of tlie eggs laid eaeh week, and 
tile prk*(*s for bt'st uew-laid eggs at the Sydiu\v auction sales on each Friday. 

In eorislderlug the ri*snlt of this test, there are sevtuul points worthy of 
notiee. The first Is that it att'ords further deni oust ration of the fact that 

proiluetlvity is aJiuost as much a question of “strains” as of breeds. For 

instance, the lirst prize pen were Itlaek Orjiingtons, with an average of bl.o 
eggs each, yet the next pen of tlie same bix*ed was eighth on the list, and only 
averaged 7,‘> eggs per pen. Again, the best of the Silver Wyandottes averaged 
Stt.'i eggs, and the m*xt best 7.‘».3 <‘ggs. Wliat is most striking to Scmtii Aus- 
tralians is tile position of tlie Mediterranean bn^Mls. whicdi are so productive 
in tills Suite. Threi* pens only of Mlnoreas were entered, ami the host 
{i\t‘raged only ;i7,i> eggs in the six mouths. th<‘ next eggs, and the third 2d.C 
eggs. The position of the Wliite Leghorns is als«» poor; out of tlve pens 

entiH'ed tv\o <lid fairly widl. averaging 7K:j eggs per hen; then there is a big 

drop, to 4b, 47.8, and ‘iS.:; eggs. INissiidy the fact that our winter is on the 
wlnde milder tJian it is at llawkesbury may aceimtit for the jioor i>osition 
(K'eiqded liy the ligliU*r bretnls. 

Anotlier point that will apiMail fondhly to any one who has kei»t differtmt 
breeds of fowls is that all \\ere allowed exactly the same ration. This ean 
only mean that some iXM*eived more than they ivquired, with the possible 
n*sult tliat their prmluctioii was deiTeawnl, or othei^s ixveived less than they 
couIhI have i)rotitably utilized. When Ave take into aeeount the fact that 
the lire+Hlers would s*qi<l their best jKms, it etuinoi lie siiid that the results were 
anything exceptional; only two ivus averaged 8t> eggs each, and 11 recorded 70 
or over, while ITi did not reaidi TiO In tlie six months. AVe believe that many 
l»tuiltry keeiK*i*s in the State under ordinary <‘onditious could show returns 
of at least 7t» eggs iH*r hen during the six months from April 1. A similar 
earriid out in this State woukl Ik* of great educational value, as it would 
deiiionstrate very elearly that it is easily pt>ssible for the avenige poulti'y 
fanner to largely increase the priwhudion of eggs without increasing the food 
Iilll. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F Lauiub. 

During tlie next few months a good many cases of disea ,se will be re- 
jtorted. and i>oiiltry owners will do well to refer to the articles on disease'^ 
which wt»re published In the Journal early in the year. Neglect of ordinary 
precautions will often end Tn a serious outtweak; dirty, suii-heati*d water 
16 the breeding ground of microbes, causing various disorders, which often 
end fatally. A very serious outbreak of an tinknowui disease forms the 
subject of a report issued by the Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
The reading was like penising a. well-worn book; every line iwith the ex- 
eeption of the scientific names) was familiar; the gist of the symptoms amt 
heavy losses described are what are so often related to me in letters. The 
outbreak was definitely traced to the fact that the poultrj^ in question wei^e 
In the habit of drinking from a stagnant pool, which received a lot of 
drainage fi*om manure heaps, ^c. This Is. so common a feature In country 
districts that more mortality might be exjiected than w^urs. The symptoms 
generally point to severe diarrhoea, such as is common here, and although 
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much the s^aiiio dire results accrue from the presence of other organisms, 
the case in ((ucstioji was interesting as being due to wliat is scientifically 
termed a slreptococcus. This organism has been found in poultry in thiS 
State. 1 have a goofl «peclnien, which had l)eeii cultivated by Mr. 

Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond, obtaiinul from a fowl wlilcli had died of what 
is geiKwally termed diarrljoea. It is as well to note that the disease in 
(in(‘slion 'vas d(‘ilniteiy proved to be due to insanitary surroundings, and ia 
therefoiv* pj-eventalde. Strong <lisinfe(*tants destroy the streptococcus in 
various i»ri(d‘ j)e)*iods. and it iis evident whether this or a similar organism 
has to be guarded against we must pay strict attention to (‘leanliiioss. and 
avoid throwing soft food on excreta saturated soil. The hot weather is the 
time wium nearly all file organisms whicli cause diseases among poultry are 
most active, and a pound of prevention \ti tvortli a ton of eiire, and much* 
cheaper in ev(‘ry tvay. Without doubt tlie most dittleult lessons to instil are 
iliose relating to (‘l(\anliiiess. feeding, ami the supply of fresh, shaded drink' 
ing tvat(a-. Rea<lcrs ina> sometimes w'onder w hy 1 revert so much to this 
point, 'flic reason is that every day istrengtliens my contention that the 
due observance of wljat are erroneously termed trifies ensures true success, 
w’hlle negltct sooner or later emls in disaster. Riwdors have app4*ared 
auite insulted when T have suggested that their troubles were due to neglect 
of tritiCks; yet, on inspection, much snriudse was expresstnl when I pointed 
out def(‘cts s\i(‘li as birds roosting in a draught, drainage from the house 
and hath, water exposed to the sun. ae(*umulations of old bones. (*ahbage 
stumps, and tilth generally. 

Many people are pr(*jn(liced against p\ire-br(Ml poultry, Init the more 
advaiued l)rei‘ders find Hint mongrels are less prolitalde in many ways 
(h’osksbreds— that is, the result of mating two pure breeds --ar4‘ not termed mon» 
grels: it is W’hen a third and a fourth bleed is introduced the mongrel element 
appear.s. Crossbr<'ds are l\ard,v. hut nor more so tiian prot>erly Iwed pure 
breeds. Tlio small fancier, who crow’d« numerous specinnms into small 
insanitary backyards and fee(N on all norths of forcing foods, is responsible 
for much dlsappointimmt, as thes(» piunpered i>irds fall to pieces when let 
run on a farm where tliey get no coddling. The American Ijreeclers are far 
aliead of us in thTis respect: tlie main .ainoMl at being purify of 

blood, type, utility, and stamina, all held e<inally important. With the 
majority of our Australian and English breeders siM»w poinlks aloiu‘ are con 
sldcnsl. As I have before stated, it is a well-known l;nv of nature that if 
any oni* i>oint b(‘ unduly dt'veloped it niu.st be at the exi>oiise of otlnw points, 
wdiicli may be important. It is common to say that brrs'ders of .exhibition 
stock perfof't some show feature to tin* neglect of utility i)oints. It is very 
et'idejit that In jnaiiy <'njses two forces are at w ork - tln‘ one, the contempt 
of rhe breeder for utility points, and the <»ther the law above quoted. He 
cares nothing for laying powers or suitability for the table, and while unduly 
bree<ling for large combs or ear lobes or long legs, allow’s the hnv of nature 
to retain her balance elsewhere, lii |>urchasiug stock care must be taken 
to buy from breeders of repute, and beware of the man wlm keeps and 
breeds a dozen varieties: he cannot do them justice. Men who employ help 
and devote their wlioh* time to their birds find it impossible to do justice 
to more than five or six breeds, and without lieilp find tw'o or three enough. 
kSome, of course, keep a pen or two for egg production, and do not attempt 
to breed. The advice of a most successful bree»der (an American) was to 
the effoet that one should lK*conie famous for and a specialist in one breed 
rather than attain moderate sm'cess with several. By keeping one variety 
and bn?eding scientifically aaid from several pens a strain of the highest 
merit can be produced, such as can never of‘cur wTiere inferior, methods are 
adopted. Any one who bred and maintained a first-class laying strain 
could command good prjce.s and unlimited market In this State. A breeder 
of prime table birds can ahvays command a good market at satisfactory 
rates. I ntil, however, some w orkable form of co-operation such as exists 
in Denmark or as results from the Utility Poultry Association of England 
is adopted the actual producer will never get his fair share of the cosh 
paid by the eonsnmor. However, this Is a iK)iEt for readers to settle. Poultry 
ehould pay handsomely at average prices: that is, if the results go into tba 
fight pockets. 
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Do not forget tliat stock Avliich are i)a^t the period of profit should be 
replaced by younger birds. i^entinieiit is all very we^li if one or two 
favniii’ites are concerned, but beyond this losses will result. Hens which 
have been forca'd t(» lay heavily may go at end of Second seaisou unless 
known to be espt^cially good and with an average of over 200 eggs. Separate 
the sexes as soon as you can; each thrives better, and there is no fighting 
Look over the young stock, and cull out all inferior specimens — the more 
room the good ones have the btdter, and a tlozen good oiuis are worth 5C' 
poor ones. 


PRODUCTION OF MILK RICH IN FAT. 

[At tiic pium.'jl jn September last the question of increasing the per cent, 

o'" fal in the milk n.\s rel'envd to. The following ailicle bv N. 11. J. Miller, Ph.D., 
tal cn from Vaii IV.. \ol. S (1897). of Tlie Jounial ot the Royal Agncultural 
Society of England, ik instnuiive in this connection. — Ed.] 

The most valuable eoinstitueiit of milk is butter fat. and the production 
of milk a.s rich as possilMe in fat is, as a ride, the chief aim of dairy farmers. 
A nnmher of experiments liave ac4*ordliigly from time to time been made 
witli the view of iiscerUiiniug whetlier the fat of milk can be increased by 
any i>arti(‘ulfir form of food, but without success. It has been found pos- 
sible, by means of aiuind.ance of rich food and increased consumption of 
^^ater. to iin'nN‘iM‘ the total yield of milk; and. according to the nature of 
tile feeding, to obtain iiiilk more or h‘ss watery or rich, as the ca.se may be — 
in fa<*T, su<‘h clninges actually iM‘c«r. to a certain exlimt, in ordinary 
practice. 

Dr. Vieth's r<•sult.'^, published in this louriml n few years ago, dearly 
indlcab* tliat there is a coinjiaratively low percentage of total solidfi during 
tlH‘ grazing months, whilst a i*onsiderah1e iiuTease was observed later in 
the y(*ar, under tin* combined influence of shelter and more dry food. All 
attempts, ho\>c\er. made to increase the milk fait alone have hitherto failed, 
and to obtain more fat it has l>een necessary to use greater quantities of 
food in order to oliiain an increase*, not only of fat, but of other iiim*h less 
^'ahml>h* constituents, such as casein and milk sugar. 

In ISdS Professor Wolff, of Uohtmheim, stated tliat “more or loss intense 
feiMling Is practi<*all.v witliout effect on llie composition of milk.” and In 
1S7(i Fleisidier fouml tliat the addition of 1 Hi. of oil. or of 4 Ib. of linseed, to 
tlie normal food (whicli consisted of S ITi. of clover hay, 40 lb. of roots, and 
lOi n>. of barley .straw), diminished the amount of fat by 0.1 to 0.4 per cent. 
<rustav Kuhn, of Mockern dSOT-tW). obtained similar results when 1 Ib. of 
TapC’iseeil oil, or n>, of starch, were given with 20 It), of hay. 

In exticrinients with goats, Stolmiann found that poppy-seed oil, mixed 
with liay and linseed <‘akv. induced. In one ca.se, a slightly increased pro- 
duction of fat (0.4 iHu- cent.), in another case no incrwise. Starch had no 
effect. On the other hand, feeding with lin.seed meal freed from fat, instead 
of with linseed cake. <*aused in the tw’o experiments a nsbicthm in the 
ainomii of milk fat of 0,6 to 1,0 per cent. Other experiments with goats 
made by Stohmann show'ed that the substl'tutjon of 200 grains (about 7 oz.) 
of «tar(,*h and sugar resiH'ctively for the same amount of hay gave rise to 
lessened production of milk fat (0.1 to 1.1 per cent); whilst the addition of 
oil to hay had a similar efi’ect P'or some time <the idea was entertained, 
though with slight justification, on the sti’ength of Kuhn's experiments, that 
pailm kernel cake w^oiild produce the result so iniich desired. In his first 
experiments (1870-71) Kuhn found tliat an addition of 6 lb. of palm cake 
with only 4 per cent, fat imavased the milk fat by 0.7 and 0.1 per cent 
respectively. Subsequent experiments (1872-73) showed an average increase 
of 0.1 per cent, of milk fat under the influence of 8 Ib. of palm cake; whilst it 
w’as found that 2 It), of malt germs gave aImo«t exactly the same result 

In tlie summer of lagt year Professor Soxhlet instituted experiments at 
tlie Central Experiment Station in Munich to ascertain, in the first place, 
the effect of different foods on the nature of milk fat; he obtained at the same 
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time a iiiuuilxH* of interestliijr results respectJns? the relation of fiKxl to thecom- 
positioa of milk, esptH^lfillly as regaiuls the iimouut of milk fat. As eom pared with 
hay alloiie. fee<liiig: with hay and readily ditfested carbohydrates (such as 
starch) produced milk poorer In fat. The siune result was also obtained 
when the hay ration remained the same, and the starch (14 lb.) was mixed 
with water and a little malt, and given in6t(>ad of water alone. In this 
case tln‘n* was no apprecialde Inei’ease in tlie yield of milk; whilst the milk 
fat was diiiiinisljod by about 0.7 per cent It is probable that the starch 
w'ais deposited as body fat. In accordance with the results of earlier Inves- 
tigations. It was found that feeding with large amounts of nitrogenous 
matter, in addition to hay. inditc(‘d im reased i>rodu(*tion of milk— at any rate, 
in the sense that it retarded the decrease' coincident w'ith the advance of 
the period of lactation— but not an exclusive rise in the percentage of fat, 
and that the i)erceiitage of fat in the milk remained the same w'hen 4 Ib. 
of rice gluteji O‘onlaiiiing 71 per cent, of proteids) W'as given with hay. as 
with hay alone. IVhim. however, hay was supplemented with fat. a decided 
increase of milk fat was ol)tained. provided that tlie fat w'as in a digestible 
form. When, for instance, sesuime oil, linseed oil, and tallow stearin were 
made into ounilsions, distributed in the whide of the winter coiisnnnHi by the 
cows, milk was obtained containing as much as .7.8 per cent, of fat. With 
linst‘cd oil (li-2 IT).) and hay tl8-22 T1».) milk was ol^fained conialning, on 
the average, r>.24 per cent of fat: with tallow' stearin (1-2 Ib.) and hay (18-2o 
IT>.) the percentage of fat was 4 24 (in* lii*st day, and rost^ to o.r» per cent, in 
a w'l^ek. 

riiesi^ r(‘SuUs, sinjwing in(‘reased production of fat under the influence of 
oil. an* totally opin»s(‘d tn those of Fh‘iscln‘r and Kuhn. alr(*ady mentioned, 
and this divergence is attribiiiod to the difftTent wmy of feeding adopted In 
the earlier experiiinmts. Formerly the oil was mixed witii solid food, and 
in this conclitioii it not only remained undigestf'd. but actually interfered with 
digestion, causing, in 1'lolscher‘s experiments, loss of appetite. Rmulslflea 
oil, on tile otlier hand, is apparently as readily digesu^d as the oil wddeh is 
naturally distributed through tlie .sul)sbince of oil cake. Stohmaim’s experl- 
inents. in which the effect of linseed meal fre<^ from fat w'as compared with 
linseed cake, have an important bearing on the subject: )>ut, unfortunately, 
his results have hitherto remained unnoticed. 

The (luestioii iioav arises as to how* the incretust* of fat in milk is ])rodiiced. 
The fact that starchy foo«l produc<*s f.at w^hicii is d(*i)osiited .as b>)dy fat, 
and not in the milk, wiiilst fatty food brings about increased percentage ot 
milk fat. sugg(*sts a diiv(i migration of tlie food fat to tin* milk. f*'N>tessor 
8oxlilet’s results, how'ever, <ieanl,v indi<*ate tlint this is not wiiat m Mirs. 
It is true that there was a greiit reduction uieai'ly .7t) per cent.) in the 
amount of volatile fatty acidvS (butyric acid, &c.), w’hich form the chief cha- 
racteristics of butter fat, as compariHl with other fats, such as margarine, 
&c., when the cow's received sesame oil. or the residues from maize sttirch 
factories, and that these two substances contain scarcely any volatile fatty 
acids. On the other hand, it Is obvious that the admixture of oil with natural 
butter fat would produce a fat with a imich low'er melltlng point. This, how'- 
ever, w^as not the case. Butter melts at about 97 deg. F.; wddlst the oil 
remains liquid below' 32 deg. Linseed oil w’hlch has been soliditied melts 
At 3 deg. F. If tlie milk fat obtained in Soxhlet’s experiments w'ere to be 
judged according to the amount of volatile fatty acids it contained, it would 
l)e asisiuned to (*onsist of about an equal mixture of normal fat and oil. 
vSnch a mixture melts at 88 d(?g., whereas the melting i>oint of the njllk fat 
actually observed was 107 deg.— that Is to say, 10 deg. higher than that of 
uonna.1 butter, and jO deg. higher than that of a mixture of butter fat oil. 

A similar effect w'as observed some yeJtrs ago by H. W, Wiley. In Wiley’s 
exiwH’iments three (a)ws were kept for 10 days on pasture, then fed with gra- 
dually increased amounts of nnextracted cotton seed meat, receiving finally 
as much as they would eat. The result show^ed a rise of over 5 deg. F. 
in the melting point of the butter, and, colncidently, a decrease in the 
amount of volatile fatty acids. 

The results of Soxhlet’s and Wiley’s exi>ertments, confirmed by the exami* 
nation of the milk of cows fed with the residues from maize starch factprlea^ 
would indicate, therefore, that oily food produces fat of unusually high 
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malting point, and not, as might be expected, of low melting point; or, lu 
other words, a hard and not a soft butler Is produced. Soxhlet explains 
this on the assumptitm that the oil given in food Is consumed lu maintaining 
the teinijeratiire, and in tlic* exercise of force; whilst the body fat thiie 
e<oi)omised migrates to the milk, and that normal butU*r tat being doubtless 
a product of tlie milk glands, its quantity caumjt be increased by feeding 
without Increasing the other products of the milk glands— that is to say, the 
milk as a whole. 

Although the results of the experiments described above, as far ae the 
favoural>le eO’ect of fat given as food is concerned, are opposed to those of 
l.ievIou« investigations, they are in accordance with what has for some years 
lK»en observed in Germany in ordinary practice. At the general meeting 
oC the Geru\jui Dairy Association held in 1891, Mr. August Dettweillers, of 
rinrbcnhelm. stated that “in cattle feeding, fat had been too little considered 
i>y scientific investigators, and that he had found that by giving palm 
anil coroannt fat in alniiHhuice, the amount of fat in tlie milk was consider- 
ably ra sed. Similar results had been obtained all along the Rhine.” On 
another o(‘caslon Mr. Dettweillers, who is both a farmer and manager of a 
town dairy, showed that the variations in the yield of butter are coincident 
witli Idgl nr 1<»AV percentag(»s of fat in tlie palm or cocoanut cake used in 
feeding,. In purchasing sni li cakes It had tliercfore become customary to 
value the lat at the same tinn^ as the protein, and to pay 20 pfennigs (about 
201.1 fnr e;j(‘h percentiige of fat above The amount guaranteed. 

From tile results of Ins t‘xp(‘ritnents. aini of the observations of practical 
dairy farmers. Soxhlet draws the following eun<*lusUms:>~In purchasing con- 
centrated foods importance is lo be attaehed to tlu* fat cOnteut. Whilst at 
pre.si'ut tlie Millie of iiroieiii is estimattnl at 1..“) times as much as fat, tlie 
valin* of fat in fiuur(» must lie eonsidertsl. if anytldng. greater than that of 
l*roteiii, and tln‘ anmunr of fat must be gnaranteiMl. The oil manufacturers 
must be ItiduiHHi to again furnish oil <*akes containing more fat. as in former 
times, when the metlKwIs tor e\tra<iiiig fjii w<*r(‘ still iinperfect. If cases 
(K’ciir ill w hich the oUy food has an ln.jurious efi’ect on the taste of the milk 
or butter, this must, aeeording to So.xldet, i>e dm‘ to other constitinmts than 
tile fat. since In' sup{K>8es that tin* fat of The fmnl does not enter into tlie 
eompositloii of the milk, but caus4»s a mignition of body fat. An obj(H:tiou 
will, iierliaps. he ralsi'd tliat tlie depression in the aniount of the volatile 
fatty acids caused by feeding with fatty food.s will render the butter liable 
to susjilclon as adulterated with margarine. This has, iudetnl, frequently 
t»(‘<'UiTed. Dn the other hand, it is not the lnisine.s8 of agriculturists to select 
such f<K>ds for (»ows as facilitate tlie detection of adulteration by means of 
tlie methods now in use. It is rather for food analysts to devise suitable 
melliods for the detection of adulteration, witliout binding dairy farmers to 
any particular form of food. 

With regard to the physiological process by wiiich milk is formed, Soxhlet 
considers timt ids results lend supiKWl to the view tliat milk is a product of 
the de«:omposltiou of organized tissues, either as, according to Voit, the milk 
glands themselves, or else the wdiWe blood corpuscles (RaulHub. Hfe explana- 
tion of the process is as foilows:— Under the influence of food itoor in fat, 
the milk fat is newdy formed fat of a peculiar character, distinguished from 
all other animal and vegetable fats by a high percentage of volatile fatty 
adds. With fooil free from fat this normal butter fat can alone be forme<l 
lu the milk, and Its amount cannot be altered by the quantity or quality of 
the food, even when the food is rich in fat producing constituents (such as 
starch), or in nitrogen. Abundant ft^edlng witli nutritive, but non-fatty, food 
can only Induce Increased production of milk fat, by increasing the decom- 
posing milk producing tissues. In this case the other constituents of milk 
are increased equally with the fat I^rge amounts of cai-bohydratea 
(starch, &c.), can contribute to body fat but not to milk fat; because they 
contribute nothing to the milk producing tissues. On the contrary, ‘carbohy- 
drates. In conjunction with food ixror in protein (such as hay), diminish the 
milk fat, because they diminish the total amount of nitrogenous food— that 
the substances which produce tissues (gland substance, or white blood 
corpuscles). It Is only fat In the food which renders the exclusive increase 
of milk fat possible by causing a migration of body fat to *the milk. In 
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t’eeJiiiji witl* the ii.snal mixed foods, 'whleli always contain more or less fat. 
It is jjroiinide that the milU fat is a mixture of normal fat (i>rodnced by the 
destiMK'tion of milk forming tJissiios) and body fat. 

Lawes and Gilbert conclnde that the exidonce of both common experience 
and direct experiment indicates that a liberal supply of nitrogenons food 
fax’onrs not only a high yield iif milk, but also a high percentage of fat in 
the niillk: and the question arises whether the fat of the milk is- wholly or 
in ])art a, pro^lnct of the de(‘ompositi(m of j)roteidK. And, as milk is the 
product of IJie breaking np of the milk gland, the further question arises—how 
far the fat results from the de(‘oiuposition of the prottdds of the gland itself— 
a supposition xvhich, as they point out, obxioiisly involves the difficulty of 
explaining what beccmies of the by -products of the formation. So far as 
increased production of milk fat, under tlK‘ influence nf a high fat ration, is 
concerned, the (Jerman residts are, to some extent,, supported l)y tlie experi- 
ments recently made at the ^Midland Dairy Institute. 

With regand, however, to the nature of the milk fat so produced (an essen- 
tijiil iKdnt in butter making), Soxhlet’s results and corichislons are opposed 
to those fnniishecl by the Midland Institaite oxiK^rimonts. in these experi- 
ments, the object of which xvas to ascertain the effect of oily and nitrogenous 
food resiM?etively on the amount and compositiofi of milk, three lots— of five 
carefully selectt^d eoxvs in each— were fed as follows:— Each cow rmdved 
ro<^)ts r>() IT)., chaff 10 lb., hay d IT)., and bran 2^ Tb. Those of lot A received, 
besides, linswd cake (with 0.83 (?) per cent, oil) 2§ It).; bean meal 3 n>., and 
wheat meal 2 TT>.; lot TI, linseed cake (with H».83 por cent, of oil) Tb. 
and bi‘aii meal 3 ib.: lot C, linseed cake flow oil) 4A IT> , a?id oi- ai 3 Tb. 


In Food. 


L ot 1 Fat. 

I Niiro* 1 
1 ^enoiis 

1 substance ' 

M 

Nutiitive jl 
Hatio 1 

YicUl 
of ' 

Milk 

Fat. in 
Milk 

. Solids 
, not Fat in 
' Milk. 

Total Fat 

Milk to i 
lib. of ; 
Butter ' 

total 

Butler 

1 lb 

i ib 


lb 

per cent 

. i>er ct*nt 

lb 

Ib , 

11) 

A. j 0-491 

I 2 935 

5.67 ' 

21-6 

3-64 

71 

0-78 i 

26 55 , 

0 81 

B. i 0 955 

2 -so:! 

5 96 

22 2 

3.87 

8*67 1 

0 85 

24*44 

0 91 

C. 0-549 

.3-4.36 

4 71 

22-5 

3 71 

8 81 

0 83 

2.5 14 

0 89 


The above summary shows the anionnt ot digestible fat and nitrogenous 
matter coiisnined per head i>t‘r day. and a.ls<i the amount and the quality of 
the milk pniduiH^l. The results show that, as regards the ix^centage of 
fat in milk, and the total fat i)rodiic«Ml, there xvas tin increase under the 
influence of high oil ( fik( . The difftTence xxas not as great as in Soxhlet*8 
experiments, but It xvill remend>er(Hl that Soxhlltd gave the coxx's to 2 
Tt>. of oil, xvhei’eas in these experiments the high oil lot had only j lb. more 
than the loxv oil lot 

As regards the quality (»f the bu'tter. the Midland Institute results are en- 
tirely opposed to those of Soxhlet and Wiley, the butter of lot B being not 
hard, but soft, and altogether inferior. The l>est butR*r xvas produced by lot 
G (high nitrogen), and the aniount xvas not much less than in the case of lot 
B (high fat). As stated by Sir J. 11. GIUKjTt in a letter to the Director of 
the Agricultural Department, rnixersity College. Nottingham, the *Tesults, as 
to average yield of milk per head, and less falling off, are in fax^our of the high 
nitrogen; xvhilst the yield of butter is nearly as high as with the high oil; and, 
taking into consideration tlie bad qualities of tin* high oil fed letter and the 
x’ery high quality of the high nitrogen fed butter, there cannot be a question 
that a relativeHy high nitiogen ration is inor<‘ favourable, both for yield of 
milk and for yield of butter, than a high oil ration.” It may be added that In 
lot B the average loss of weight of the coxvs during the experimental period 
of seven xx w*ks xx^as less than in the other lots, being 8 It)., as compared xxith 
17 IT), dot C) ajid 28 lb. (lot A), 

The various results xvhich we Imve considered show that, in feeding cows 
with oily f(K)d, not only the quantity but th^ quality of the butter produced Is 
affected. As regards ‘increase” in iniik fat, 8oxhleGs results, the observations 
of the Rhineftarid farmers, and the results of the experiments made at the 
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Mldlanrl Dairy Instltiiti*. Indicate more or lests Increase of milk fat under the 
Influence of digestible oil (einulslfled oil. or high oileake>. With regard to the 
“(inality'’ of the butter pi'odiu'ed by cows fed, we have, on the one hand, the 
results of Soxhlet and of Wiley, who obtaiinnl Inird butter of high melting 
point, and, on the other, the results obtained at the jMidhmd Dairy Institute, 
indicniiiig tluit soft and inferior butter is obtained when cows are fetl with 
high oil cake. 

If It should eventuailly be estaMished by further experiments that feeding 
large amounts of oil does Induce a considerably increased production of milk 
fat, but that oily food is unfavourable to the production of good butter, .such 
feeding might [w^rhaps be found advantageous where cows are kept for the 
purpose of fattening calves. 


LOCAL AILMENTS IN STOCK. 

Bf C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

As the (’ouneil of Agrhiilture is making eu«iulries into common diseases to 
which stock are sub.bK-1 in the Suite, the following report by the Government 
Viderinary iMr. A. Bickford, M.lt.tW.S.L made in .Tanuary, 1892, is of interest 
to stocko^^ ners gem*raUy. showing as it <1ck*s the cause of los.ses of stock 
amongst fanners some years since: - 

In accordance witli instriH'tious 1 >isited the farm near Morgan on Saturday, 
the Kith .faunary. 1S92. for the purpose of enquiring into the cause of a fatal 
dlsi‘ase that pn*\alls among tlit* owner’s <*attle. It appears that previous to 
my eisit th(‘ owner liad lost ItJ. and he had also four or five on his farm that 
wer(‘ tlieu ^ick. Tlie owner informed me that he had occupied his fjirm since 
1SS2. imt tliat, had not previously lost any cattle from this disease. 

I liad m.\ attention lirst drawn ton three-year-old heifer that had been ailing 
since the 2nd <d .lannary. She was Ijlug dow n, her temperature was 102, and 
her pulse So. Slie lo<»ked dull, stupid, and much out of condition. She w'as 
slaughtered, and after her dt*ath I examined th«* contents of her l>elly and 
cln^st, wiiliout lindliig any tlisease. On exposing and examining her brain 
I at ome saw that it liad a most unusual apiKniraiice. At its base there was 
a la>er nf idoiwl that had escaixul freiii its bhK>d vessels. To make myself 
more c4*rUilu I solicited the oppoi*tunity of examining the brain of another 
lH‘ast. Tin* owner consented to slangliter a six-year-old co%v that had been 
si<‘k for s^neral days. This «*<>w had a, sU*ek m\t, and she w^as also in good 
store condition, luit she preferred to He, and could not be made to stand 
up for many minutes. She ^occasioaially chewed her cud, and ate, perhaps, 
4 galUms of briui tind <*hatT daily. Her teinperatuj'e was lOa and her pulse 
flti. After she w’as slaughtered her skull was Immediately opened and her 
brain exposiMl. The appearain*e of tlie two brains w’as almost identical, and I 
then no longer hesitated to form an opinion as to the true nature of tlie disease, 
>vhieh Is “asthenle apoplexy of the brain.** or, in more homely phrase, “starva- 
tion apoplexy of the brain.*’ 

If cattle are to be kept on a limited acreage, they must have food provided at 
certain periods besides what the land provides in the shape of grass and 
bushes. It appeal's that the cattle were In good condition up to the beginning 
of December, when the grass disappeared, and tlie bushes also began 
fo dry and become less nutritious. This dry, iiinutritious, and indigestible food 
produced passive congestion of the vessels of the brain, with resulting watery 
effusion, hemorrhage, and death. The remedy in my oiilniou consists in 
changing the food as much as possible, by sending the cattle into another 
locality. Of course, It woaild be preferable to send them to one of the frontages 
of the River Murray, where Jf they w*ere fortunate enough to get green food 
they w^ooi'kl speedily shake off all traces of disease. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table showe the rainfall for the month of November, 1902 ; — 


Adelaide .. 


0 56 

Manoora ... 

.. . 

0 36 

M acclesdeld 

0*78 

Hawker ... 


0 30 

Hoyleton ... 


0-46 

Meadows 

0 86 

Cradock ... 


OH 

Balaklava ... 


015 

Strathalbyn 

0*56 

Wilson 


0-31 

Port Wakeheld 


018 

1 Callingtou 

0*24 

Gordon 

. » 

0i5 

Saddleworth 


0 38 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*28 

Quorn 


0-24 

Marrabel ... 


0 37 

Milang 

0*28 

Port Augusta 


Ml 

Riverton .. 


0-60 

Wallaroo 

0*25 

Port Germeiu 


0*83 

Tarlee 


0-43 

Kadina 

0*34 

Port Pirie .. 


O'oS 

Stockport ... 


0*30 

Moonta 

0;)6 

Crystal Brook 


0-95 

Hamley Bridge 


0-23 

Greenes Plains . . 

0*16 

Port Broughton 


Ool 

Kapunda ... 


0 36 

Maitland 

0*36 

Bute 


0*23 

Freeling . . 


0-36 

Arclrossan . . . 

0*21 

Hammond 


013 

Stock well ... 


0 57 

Port Victoria 

0*34 

Bruce 


016 

Nuriootpa 


0 30 

Curramulka 

0*67 

Wilmington 


0-44 

Augaston ... 


061 

Minlaton 

0*41 

Melrose 


0 86 

Tanunda ... 


0-50 

Stansbnry , . 

0.45 

Booleroo Centre 


0-67 

Lyndoch ... 


0-46 

VVarooka ... 

0 30 

Wirrabara 


0*60 

Mallala 


012 

Yorketow'u 

0*31 

Appila 


0-63 

Rosewortby 


0-25 

Kdithbiirgh 

0*30 

Laura 


0-63 

(lawler 


0*33 

Fowler’s Bay 

2*44 

Caltowie ... 


M3 1 

Smithfiekl.. 


0*19 

Streaky Bay 

0*76 

Jamestown 


0*73 i 

Two Wells 


0*23 

Port Klliston 

0*53 

Gladstone . . . 


0*78 

Virginia ... 


0*28 

Port Lincoln 

0*46 

Georgetown 


0 79 1 

Salisbui’y ... 


0 23 

Cowell 

0*17 

Narridy 


0*95 

Tea Tree Gully 


0 65 i 

Queensclitl'e 

0 30 

Redhill ... 


0‘4l 

Magill 


0 61 

Port Elliot 

0*51 

Koolunga ... 


0*39 

Mitcham ... 


0 68 

Gf)olwa 

0*40 

Carrieton ... 


0-28 

Crafers 


1*04 

Meningie 

(^•55 

Eurelia 


014 

Clarendon . . . 


1.77 

Kingston 

0*70 

Johnsburg 

* . # 

Oil 

Morphett Vale 


0*68 

Robe ... 

0*65 

Orroroo 


0*27 

Noarlunga 


0*40 

Beacliport 

0*74 

Black Rock 


0-44 

Willunga ... 


0 70 

Coonalpyn . 

0*40 

Petersburg 


0-76 

! Aldinga 


0*55 i 

Bordertowii 

0 54 

Yongala ... 


0*45 

Norman ville 


0*44 

Wolseley ... 

0*41 

Terowie 


0 63 

Yankalilla... 


0*27 

Frances 

0*57 

Yarcowie ... 


0-40 

Kudunda 


0 50 

i Naracoorte 

0-44 

Hallett 


0 95 

Truro 


0*39 

Lucindale 

0*53 

Mt. Bryan 


0-83 ■ 

Mount Pleasant 


0*47 

Penola 

0*83 

Burra 


0*62 ; 

Bluinberg ... 


0*49 

Millicent 

0*84 

8nowtown 


0-29 1 

Gumeracha 


0 55 

Mount (lambier ... 

M5 

Brinkworth 


0-27 : 

l..obethal ... 


0*82 

Wellington 

0*32 

Blyth 


013 

Woodside ... 


0*76 

Murray Bridge ... 

0 13 

Clare 


0-40 

Hahndorf ... 


0 94 

Mannum 

0 10 

Mintaro Central 


0*40 

Nairne 


0*59 

Morgan 

0*31 

Watervale 


0-32 

Mount Barker 


0*70 

Overland Corner ... 

0*32 

Auburn 


0*35 

Eohunga ... 

... 

0 77 

Ren mark 

0*62 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A, W. .Sandford and Company r^ort on December 2:— 

A dry November is not an unfavourable month, and a« the weather was fahfly 
cool, with the exception of one short spell of heat, and no heavy storms occurred to 
damage the hay and grain crops, the climatic conditions may be regsuxied as satis- 
factory to agncultuxisU having orops, though the drought continues its rdiesitiess 
g*-ip over a great portion of the country. Some relief has been obtained throughout 
the worst stricken portions of Western Queensland and New South Wales, as well 
as fdong our own north-eastern border by a fall of min reported as from an inch to 
even five inches in one spot, bat it would need the latter record all over to give the 
necessary^ soaking. It is to be hoped this will aoon be followed up by further rains to 
restore the vegetation which has been, some think, almost entirely ^troyed by these 
long rainless years. 

In anticipation of a good money return for our wheat and hay crops, business is 
aeasonalbly active in the city, and in such cotmtry districts as give promise of having 
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any h.jrveKt, though a further faR in the value of inetalK is somewhat (lepressjug the 
coinmcrml outlook. Jn the drouglify iiortions of th country, however, trade is 
txtrcnt(‘iy dull and the outlook most discouraging. 

There is a firmer feeling in the Knglish hreadstufTs mn.rket, but this onlv interests 
Au>traha this sea^xm as a buyer of wheat and hour from the United States and 
('‘anada. ' aning estimate's are put forward as to the proViable reipurementH of cereals 
bv imimiTfition. to the Commonwealth till next year> harvest, and the general opinion 
seemn to lie that about 225,000 tons of wheat or its e<im valent jn Hour will be needed 
in the buMiig States. As Soiitli Australia oiilv will Inn^e any sunihis to spare, and 
that tstimated at not more than HK>,(K)0 tons, a consideralile qiiiintity fmm oversea 
* A\”ill he recpiired. Alreudv it i< said some 4 u,(k» 0 ttms are in tran.-'it and iKnng landed 
fiom California, and the market there has been advanced 2d. to 3d. per bushel in 
( oDstMiuencc of ihi/-. unusual demand from AustnUia. The harveht prospects in Queens- 
hind and New South Wal(^ could hardlv be worse, and although m some iiarts of 
Victoria good erojiH will be rear«?d, the season is mw'e or less a failure over three- 
jrairths of the wheat area in that State, and it is reckoned vei^ little, if any, bread- 
stuffs will reacli ♦^ither Sydney or Melbourne from coiintiy districts, so that these 
utics woll l)a\e to he mostly fed by seaboard. During the past wwk a niovenieut 
has been Md (»n foot in Sy<itjev, and the Stale J*aiiiament there has pa^^ed a res. iution 
atd%ii»g the ComniMiwcalili ^linistry to suspend the duties on breadstuffs and fodder 
lor ihe \C'ir 1903, ami ]Johticuins in QueeiiHland seem inclined to follow the lead of 
SydiKV. Tlie imtm*<iiate effect ha'^ Is'en to create something like a jiaiiic in the J 00 .U 
nwnktl-. wheu* wheal is laong quoted fully sixpence per bu.shel haver in con^c<iueuce. 
Thai it iH jiroper the people in those parts of Australia who arc suffering from 
the di'v isiroiw di ought to relieve their settleus whose stocks are penslnng. few indt'ed 
will d(‘n\, but t-o remove duties that have so recentl\ been esiabli^hed after an 
urifi^u. I deled long aiidcarettil consideration by the Ke])re^^entallve^of thevvholet ommon- 
uealth W(Mhl be a most unheinl of and dangerous procedure. As a consideration to 
agncubuiiMts A ho have to p<iv highi'r in r-anse^pience for iheir daily reijuirement^ 
owing to the protective tarih, dutie.^ were agived to be loMed ui>on wheat. Hour, 
iia\. &c . and n<n\ that a i-e.isoa has arrived uvdien thes^e duties will lielji the fanners 
WHO have a little to by enhaming the market rates, thus making ip* somewhat in 
price tor the short.ige in yield, it would be a direct breach of taith to attempt to 
louer yaliu'- by any such means ns are ]»rojK>s.ed, and most unconstuutional on the 
part of .1 '<tate tt> endeivour to subvert the federal tariff. We csiunot. however 
think it vdl bo even seriously entertniueil, though meanwhile some little scare has be^n 
<‘reattd. Interstate buyers* of wlieat ;ue operating here, and it is said Victorians have 
ahe.idv seemed 20, (KH) tons. As Ingh as 5/7 J per bu.s}iel f.o.b. Port Adelaide, has l>een 
paid for a fair Nized parcel, but it m generally i^ckoned this wa.s never juhUfied when 
wc look at American iiuikets and freights. I nder the inHuences refeiTed to. values 
are alnuit tsl a bushel lower, but mi.\ tie reckonecl to steady iq) a bit again when 
presem propo.si'l^ coucenung the tariff have lieen looked s<.juaroly in the face. In 
fodcU r lines there is the usual tendency to easing rates as new hay, oats, and barley 
reach market, ami a« mills resume the output of bran and fiollard for which future 
contracts at lower }>nce8 are Iwing made. 

The local supjdy of new jfotatoes has >>etm hardly sufficient for demand so mat 
a few small lots oi old season’s growth have been im>ported to fill up; hut the 
setond crop now in sight bids fair to be a fuller one, and the high rates which have 
ruled are likely to be shortly brought doam, eo that eoiisumptiou which has been 
miK'h restn<*ted may l>e exj^ected to fwion increase. How quickly proiiuction maj’ lie 
Ktimulated in any of the Australian States is shown in the fact that potatoes grown in 
M estem Australia are now being shipp^ to tins port trom Fremantle, where there 
IS a Kirplus at inioment more than sunlcicnt even for their large goldfield deiniand. 

J^ocallv onions have been plentiful >and cheap, hut most of tlie early siimqrdes 
having been r.iised on irrigated lands, will hardly stand iiajidling to ship." 

In dairy r»rt>duc*e heav> buKines*^ has been put tlirough, the steady shrinkage in local 
butler yields thus early in the season causing distributors to anxioWy lo^ ahead for 
HU]>|)litK. iSales have been liooked fairly extensively for delivery from cold stores 
during the early months of the coaning year. A steady rise in ralueij!. here supported 
by unexpected firmness in MeHxMime sent price a week ag6 up further than it should 
appareritlv have gone, as a weakness ih now showing. With an ex{K>rtable suiTilus of 
several thouHaiuis of tons from Victoria this season and quotations at moiment there 
about, l^^d. pev tti. al>ove export value to Kurope, it is difficult to see how matters oan 
Ik* adjusted unless *pnee goes back a bit. Heavy export demand for eggs kept price 
movnw op, but although quantities coining to market never were aoplentiful, orders still 
exewd supply. Bacon is m good demand, all available find.mg ready quittance at full 
(iuotations. Seasonable trade doing- in ciieese, but from appearance etodis at mld- 
wuniner will Iw unusually light, necessitating, of courae, heavy importations later on. 
JNew season s honey is i^hing market in fair quantities, and is a shade easier, but 
eelnng freely; beej^wax having fair sale. Almonds in good demand. 

A few carcaiies of vwul and pork have been marketed at each Friday's auction sale, 
out toe sea .son ^s practioally ended for fresh meat- Better supivlies of poultry have 
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been and veiy satUfaetoiy iprK*e«: generally obtained, tbouigh the dearth 

of feeding giams still sends fonvard lai^ger proportions than oixiinarily of poor birds. 

Markkt QroTATTOsra of the Day. 

Wheat. Pol t Adelaide Hkipping parcels, 5/2 to 5/3 f.o.b.; on trucks, per bushel 60 
lb. 

Fleur.- ( ity brands. £U to £12; counlin-, £10 10/ to £11 jkt ton 2,000 Hi. 

llrati and Pollard, 1/9 to 1/10 per lm<hel of 20 lb. 

Oats ““l.oc 4 i‘l Algerian and llun, 3/ to 3/3; stout feeding, whites 3/6 per bushel 40 lb. 

B.ij]c 3 '.— Malting, 4/6 to 5/: Cape 3/ to 3/3 per busliel 60 lb. 

riiaff. — £5 to £5 10/ per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. — New locals £11 10/ to £12 10/ x)er 2,240 It). 

Onions. “Load. £3 5/ to £3 10/ per 2,240 lb , 

Butter.— (h*eamery and factory prints. 114d. to 1/1; private separator and best dairy, 
lO^d. to llM.; wll gradeil store. lOd. to lOlil, jier Ih. 

Cheese.— S. A. Factor>% 74d to 84d.; Imported, 9d. to OJd. per 11'. 

Ha con. — Factors" cured sides, 11 Id. to llAd : lann lots, lod to lOld, per lb. 

S.A. factory, 1/ to 1 per lb. 

Eggs.— Loose, 10.4d.; in casks, f.o.b., 1/ per doz. 

Lard. — In bladden?. 9d.; tins, S^d. per lb. 

Honey.— 2?d. for best extracted, in 00 lb. tins; bee-v\ax. 1/1 lb. 

Almonds, — Fine soft shells, old.: kernels, 1/ per lb. 

In live pouliry fine lieavy roosters from 2/1 to 2/7 each; good hens and fair-cond’- 
tioned cockerels 1/4 to 1/9: a few light coops at 1/2 to 1/3; duoks 1/1 for some light 
pens, up to 2/ for good table birds; poor quality geese from 2/10 to 3/6; good con- 
ditiorunl up to 4/(5: pigeons. Od.: poor <|uabtv turkeyr-. fioiii fkl. to 8<1. per lb., livc^ 
weight, whilst good birds are w<*rth up to 


Above (puitatuius. unless when otherwise specified, aie duty jwiid values on imported 
lines-. (U’am. flour, and forage for export are l.o.b. price'* at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
piodiict'j arc Cit.v Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes siicks are includeu, 
but neiglicd a^ jiruducc Packages frt'C with bulk butler and ciiecMj. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of tuiblishiiig in the ^‘Jouriiur* the datc.s of ineotings of the 
Agrifiilt nnil l»iircaii\, Hon Sc4 r<-i,ii les jie ie<|Ufsted to forwaid dates of their next 
meeting in tune foi pnlilicalion 



bate ot .Meeting 

Branch 

Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 

1902 

190: 


1 

1992. 

i9o:i. 

— 

dan. 

10 

Nortoii’.s Sun. mil .. ' 

Dec. 12 

9 

Booleroo Centre 



5 

Oiietree Hill ...! 

J2 

9 

Burra 

— 

Foil. 

13 

Port Elliot 

20 

17 

Cherry (Jardeii.s 

Dec. » 

•Jan. 

13 

Port Germeiii .. . 

13 


Clare 

1*2 


9 

Port Pirie .. 1 

13 

— 

Crystal Brook 

' — 


10 

Pyap ...; 

17 



Finniss 

1 


— 

i Quorn . . . ' 

13 

— 

Forest Range 

11 

dan 

8 

1 ^eves Plains . ; 

12 

Jan. 9 

Gawler River 

12 


__ 

i Rhine Villa ... 

13 

— - 

Golden Grove . . 

— 

Jan. 


' Rich man^s Creek ... 

....... 

Feb. 

Hartley .. j 

12 




Riverton 

13 

Jan. 10 

Johnsburg 

13 


— . 

Saddleworih . . . i 

19 

16 

Kanmantoo 

12 

dan. 

9 

, Stansbury ...1 

6 


Kapunda 

6 


3 !' Strathalbyn ...j 

16 

— 

Kingston ... 

6 


3 1, Wandearah ...! 

16 


Koolunga 

11 



' Whyte Yarcowie ...'• 

13 


Maitland 

6 


3 

j Wilhinga i 

6 

Jan. 3 

Morgan 

13 




! Wilmington ...] 

1 Woodside .. | 

10 

7 

Mount Remarkable ... . 

H 





F«b. 

Murray Bridge . | 

Nantawarra 

10 

Feb. 

Jan, 

7 

* Yaiikalilla ...i 

1 

5 
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CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX. 

Held at Angraston November 5 and 6. 

Tlu* dt‘lo)tratos KnpuiKla, -Messrs. Flavel. Morris, and CoiToll; 

Ginvlta* Uiver, Messrs Hmsliurer anil llray; Uliiin‘ A'illa. Messrs, Vijsrer ami (t. 
A. Tayiie: Saxlilleworth, Messrs, rianl and lieijj;er; finmeraeha, Messrs. Bond, 
Monlries, Lei*, (’ornlsh, and Banna: Taminda, Messrs. (Iraetz and Trimmer; 
^An^asten, Messr.s. \V. and A. Sihlt'^y. Swaiirt, TJioni. Pla\er, Hyggie. Smith. 
Kadtnrd, Friend, Vangliaii, Sibley, and Sailter. Pi'ofessor Towar, Professor 
P<*rkins, and Mr. <}. Quinn were |>resenl, as well as a nnmlier of visitors. 

Luring the morning the visiters were driven ti> the Angaston marble quar- 
ries. and they also iiispeetefl several well-kejit ondiards. Mr. W. Sibley tthe 
('lialrinan of the Aiigaston Bureau > lu-esided at the Ponferen<*e. which met in 
the Institute TIaill. 

The (’’hairnian extended a hearty welcome to the delegates from other 
AgrieulMiral Bureaux and to ilie visitors. Tin* Bureaux, he thought, were 
doing a eonsulerable amount of goixl in the Sliite, as the eomniunicatioii of 
valuable adviee from one member to another was (‘iTtaiii to result in l>enefit 
to all. lie felt eonlldeni their delilKTatlons would be attended with success. 

Mr. P. Trimmer read n paper on 

CO-OPERATION AMONG FRUITGROWERS. 

TIh’H' va?' invent nml for the belter ImmUing and distribution of fiuil (rojis, and 
he ad\ (Rated tlie iorniatioii oi fi uitgrowcK a^s^Hiations in each fi-uilgi ovnug t^entre. 
An'asH(Ki<itKm was loniexl at Angaston some yean- ago. and it wa^ through Jt.s 
elurt*- that some apples were nhiptwHl to Fiigland troiu Barostvi. and tlitv ivaiized 
tx>p priecs The awciation b id practicdlh he<*ome extmet through the ai»athy 
slier II in <»i» 'iMrdists. The ebiects of an asmH*iatiou should Ik? to obtain and distri- 
bute infnnnation resp'ecting hu.d and foreign markets for fn^li and dncvl fnnts. and 
the supproseaon of iients*. to arr.aigc 1 n al king pbnw bu* ftkut. hnd ]>romoto, far its 
po‘!Kd)K*, the principle oi eo«operat»'on m the di8|.>os.d of fnnt. and U> adopt a 
unii'.im -\(-teni cl iraeking. grading, and branding tor exiK>n. If there were an asso- 
(latic.ii (U tliat Kind the> could emplov reliable paekei'-. and get tiieir fruit “pm up' 
in a uniform manner the one brand would thus bt^coiue known, and sought after. 
Thev ecnUl even go (fo far as to contract to supply the buyers, m tlie same way a*' 
the' 'i'asmanians did, for several years ahead at a fixed price i>er ca^e. free ou board. 
In tliH event of eU»nim interiering with the croii>, and thereby iqisetting calculations 
m regard to space nsiuiivd on vessels, an association couid always buy more ea.sily 
than private indivaduals. The small gixjixer, who now haxi litUe cliance in competing 
uuh llie large grower, would obtain grevit benehts from belonging to an assoeiation. 
8c*\eial small growers livmc m the same vicinitv, instead of having a sprav i»ump 
euh could have oi»e giKxl ]nnnp between them, and could asRist one another mth 
tb»» spraying. Small gi'owers with, sa.v, .50 or 100 ca^es of ajiple.s would not trouble 
to ship them. 'Hiey would probibly foist them on the local market, and get etar\^a- 
tion prices from the fmckere, wlio made tlxur oum prices at pi*est*nt, but who could 
net do s-o if thev had to buy tlirough associations. If these Hinall gror.ver-^ l>elonged 
to an association they uotvhl have the benefit of l>e’ing able to sw'ure ca^es. packing 
nuitcnal. &c., at a much less cost than if they Ixuight iruiuiduaJly from the mer- 
ohaniit. I'hc mi’ie jiersons theie were sinppiiig fruit Am their own aceiviint, a.s at 
TTc.sent, the mere unsat isfactoiy* would be the results, as there were certain to bp, 
some* among them who would not mind s*i|uee«:ing in a small apple to make large 
fit the case, little thmiking that when the case was of>ened it would be condemnea. 
OTc;bardiets now mostly wold to private packei's at from 3/ to 3/0 per kerosine case 
dFlivt*re<l to a pneking shed. There the fruit sortevl over, and that unfit for 
packing was put airidr till the orjvrier called with another Jot. 'Hiis system had proved 
unsnt.bfactory, a,s often “reievts*' had been given to a gi'ow'-er who nev^er had such 
varieties m his ori bawls. He advocated the packing of all lots of IDO cases and 
ovtr on the growers' proiierty. There was no doubt, the fruit got less htvndling and 
bumping about, arid coidd be graded a.s it was picked from Uie trees:. If any member 
intended to iTcietase his plantation he could obtain dieaiier trees through an associa- 
t'on than ctbeiwme. In the Harossa district there were facilities for gwiwing alnuoet 
everv kind of fruit, and thei*e \vei*e acres upon acres on the range whei'c strawbenies, 
r^bernes, and suddike fruits could be grown to iierfection, but without proper means 
f would attempt to plant them. They would start to- can or make jam 

or the iruit it they had direct railw^ay communication. He thought it W'aa high time 
steps w’“ere taken to safeguard the «oft fniit trade. This was being done bv the rasT)- 
nerry growers of Forest Hange, and associations coiuld strengthen the ‘position of 
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ffrowei>a by undertaikinc to dry certain proportions of the crop« when they wei*e 
h€av\. Outside markets could be better exploited, and buyers would not feel so 
inserure m dealing with separate individuals. 


Mr. F. Salter tlnmjjht tho paper had stig^rested lines upon which expc*riments 
might hi^ made. In that district private enterprise had proved more successful 
than <*onipaiii<‘s. He believed everybody should only ship first quality fruits, 
Mr. t^oruish was afraid co-operation was not entered into with a proper spirit, 
and jealousies ruined most of the ventures of this nature. There was no 
doubt in the r>ast private individuals had managed businesses more economi- 
c-ally than Companies. There was no ivasmi why co-ojieratious should not 
succiH'd if properly managed. Mr. S. O. Smith' thought care was ueede<i 
in formulating the inner workings of siieh schemes. To-operative dairies and 
fruit-<*aiiiiing companies had not l>een a sui‘cess In that district, but the oauses 
for such failures were known and might he largely avoided. What was wan ted in 
nirniing such a co-ni>eration as had bemi outliuc^l was strong able men. What 
was possible in Denmark In dairying should he possiMe here in fruit culture, 
as we <-laiuied equal intel'ligen<*e, though we might lack the mutual trust which 
was necessary to succ^ess. l..ast season four buyers W(»re canvassing the 
district buying apples for export. If it paid them to come here it should pay 
the gn»wers to band together and appoint some p(*rson to do the ptu'king and 
transit Avork fm* them. Mr. W. A. Ian* considered C(>-oiH‘rattve eoinpauies 
should begin with a lot of capital behind them. In the past co-oi>eratimis 
had failed through the shareholders not sticking tv>getlier when the trial c-anie. 
^lany pi^>ple only suav g(w(l in such soc-ieties while they were Ixdng paid more 
for their iiroduci* than outsiders oft’ereil. It a temporary, perhaps, tlidilious rise 
in the priit' took place, they drifted uAvay from lhi‘ soi‘ii‘ty wiiich had stood 
tlirnu in good stead Avhen pri(‘es were low. Mr. Swann spoke from the expe- 
rience of a denier in drlt‘d fruits in that locality. The need for co-operatlou 
was gnat, and h(‘ l)elie\ed by Decemlier or January plenty of apricots would 
])e wasting on tlx* ground in that neighbourhood. The ditTerent grades of dried 
ai)ri(*ots submitted to him w^ere enough to com imv any one that if (*n-i»peratiou 
dul lU) more tluui <‘a.usi‘ an <‘veu qualit.A to be tn*oduced it wus mx*essai\A. 
Soim‘ lots w'cre bbu-K, others golden and a sight to see. Koine were not sul- 
phunxl at all, others ovenlom* with the fumes, and Thm-e w'as no uniformity. 
With co-opeiation thmv was mison to c‘Xi»eet Ian ter grading and packing, con- 
se({u<‘Utly an improved }Mic<‘. I'uless sonu* idnding agnanmait is made weak 
persons alw ays are seized w ith fright and sell. (ii-orM*ratiou would probably be 
.ns valuable to th(» jiroducers in jmrcliasing as in selling. He believed over- 


management bad ki'Iled co-. peratlve elfoits in Aiigaston in th<» past Pn>fe'<'<or 
Perkins thought that co‘OjH*rat ion among tin* fruitgi'owers in the Angaston 
distri<‘t Avas ueces.sary to the' preqier dispersal of their iirodnce. They nwl ne>t 
adopt any c<»stly sysUMu of e-n-eiperatioii. The' (^)iiference should pass a I’e'solu- 
tion (Jii this que*Ntioii, .nml he AvoitJd Uke^ to see* a ceuninittee ap}H>inted to deal 
Avlth the siibjev-t. Mr. Quinn siioke* of the advantages that attended <-o-oiH'ra- 
tive action in other parts of the State. It e*ould lie coiKluc*t>*d in a small Air^ay at 
Angaston Avithout the expenditure of much money. He mentioned the remark- 
able evenness of grades of fnilt sent to Adelaide from Kemnark, one case being 
similar to another right through the consignment totaJllug fitK) cases. Mr* 
(^iiTell spoke from jkm-sou^I exiK'dem-e of tin* aih^antages the Farmers* Co- 
operative ITiion had givt*n to the agriculturists. Mr. J. Hague had experience 
with the dlttlcuilties named by :Mr. SAvauu in conne<-tl(m with drieil fruits. At 
Renmark they combine<l for the punwse of preparing their fniits for market. 
butdriedindeiK*ndently. They tlieii ain>ointed an agent to dispose of it. This gaA’e 
confidence to the buyers, ami that aaus the first conslderatkm. It seemed they 
ntH'dwl to get the fruit together at some eentral place to sort, grade, and w^here 
possible, value it. Tlu* Avei'iliiig out necessary to even grading would not suit 
some tieopU*. His ('X])erieiu*e in eo-oiK*ration had not been very satisfactnrv. 
hiVery shan'holder expected his fruit to be paid for at best prices, and the 
manager Avas hampered as he only wanted good fruit General merchants 
have advantages over c-ountry companies. Iwcaiise they haA*e business connec- 
tions in many (unutrieK ami pL-u-es. and had not so much difllculty in finding 

In tin* piu-kliis of apples they hod the Goveni- 
ment I)etw>t to do the shlpphis and seJllng, and they should he equal to packtna 
and forwardhiK It to the Depot He thought they might begin In * 
snuiH way and work up gradually. ^ e >«-b*u •« » 
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THE BREEDING OF POULTRY. 

Mr. MoiifrJoK a i>a.i>ei* ou “Poultry.” The full toxt of which was 
printed in The .hnirimi of Agrinilturt*, Xoveuiber 1. pa^e 3dS. 

Mr. Vi# 2 jor l>eilieved the Murray Flats eoiiUl in)t l>e beaten for ej?g production. 
The cross betwtnui Minorca and Ilrown Leghorn was good, but for table 
poultry he llk(Ml a touch of the Indian Giiuie. Mr. Unediger had crossed the 
Minorca with common foAvls. and found them gocil layers. lie hail proved it 
paid to feed heavily. Mr. Pray doubted If it paid to shut poultry up and feed 
them with bran at l/(i pej* buslnd. He found them useful In' picking up 
\ermiu. Mr. Thorn lH^li<*ved in })ure Invd fowls. The heavier breeds were 
easily kept In their proi)er phwes, Init Brown Leghorns wen* ditUcult to keep 
out of gardens. He isdieved the Black or Buff Orpingtons would suit that 
district. There was not much profit in it after buying food for fowls. One 
n^iuired to grow the fooil. Fielil peas, iiiaize, and a little wheat, pmde a good 
ratUaj. 'J'he fowls in the onduird appeare<l to hud soinething around th • trees, 
probably vermin. Mr. Player said liis fowls pahl for the food and trouble, 
tiiough ho only kept a few. At M<M*ultJi he had seem mobs of turkeys and 
liad Known sn gobblers to be s^mt away In a l)atch. Young birds 10 months 
old aver;iged about \\\ li). weight. Mr. Plant believed i>oultry paid the farmer 
\NeIl. ll(‘ Ivi'pt a good many, and they g:ivt* an a\erage return of about 15/ per 
weeK. This i>aid for tlie grocerie.s. Mr. Flavel thmight the nusoii why fowls 
iliil not pay some peoph* ^^as be<*ause they did not teed them. Fhickeiis should 
r.Mis(*d ladm-e tlie b4»camc to4» Irn. Kggs shnnhl he sold i>y weight 

F.V(*i\\ distrUt would t»nd)aldv v:ir.\ tn tin* kind of t^iwl which Wi»iild prt»vc 
pi’otitaMt‘ tliciv. Mr. Payne cnnsidcrcd p4»tdtry paid, bin they should not be 
shut ni>. The Minorca <*ros<(‘d w'lih Leghorn, it propfU’ly ancnd<*d to, would 
pay iweii it w heat w’ere C\ per ))ag Mr. Hanna had trh‘d diffeivtit strains. a>Hl 
)Mdi(‘\'4^1 he iitul iiupro\ed )».\ <*ros‘'inti the \Vy;njd*»l!e and L.ingshan, They 
proved to be I'Xcelloni layers and good table tow N. Much depends upon The 
tcediu-i 'Purkeys should h.*i\e their o\' n wav to ro.nn and hrecil at large. 
Tln*y w>udd lirn.g the y<uing home. He had rt*aliJ'cd cdd. p(*r lb t- r a van loail 
r.iised in tins manmu'. lb* believed in sc-lling by weight, the same as with c.tluu' 
The present method was primiriv** atnl nntair. Mr. Ihutger tlnmght 
fowls iiad iieen the i»ackbon(* ot tin* farm, w'h»*r»‘ 4*rops had failed. Owing to 
the an af <li\<*rsdy of bre<Mls, we could get smiie kind to suit pretty Veil any 
climate, INmltry had paid him better than aiiyThlng else on the tariii. Fran 
S4‘veti or t‘lghr giM‘S4» he had raiseil over r>n young idrds. which at ruristiuas 
brought each. The flesh of poultry also savtnl the u.so nr purchase of otht*r 
iinuit, Avhh'li at present was a eonshlerable item. Mr. Trimmer believed in 
keeping fowls ciiised up properly. He gave tiiem thi<‘k milk, lettiuM*. and 
mangel tops, and found ibe eggs and tlesh profittible. Mr. Monfries, in reply, 
said J.egliorn ami Mlnon-a were goiwl laying strains, but tliey Aven^ great 
dyers. FoA^ls shut up properly aaIII pay, hut m»t in a w ire-netting yard Avithout 
slielter. Thl(‘kly ff'athenvl, ln*avy iirtnuls Aven* Inuter in cold eliinates. The 
l>t*tttu* they Avere fed the more prod table fowls l>e<*aiui*. llespei-tiug ticks he 
belif‘ved jiersons should be <*arefu;l about bringing foAvls from the city or 
kaoAvn infected areas. Fowls in winter did Avell on peas, barley, wheat, and 
meat. Ralibits have lieeii lioiied doAvn systematically as fcnnl for poitltry, and 
the results w'ere gotwl. He had lu'etl turkey goblders, wdiich at eight months 
old scah^tl 22 n>.. iia<l sold at tkl. jter ITi. Young turke.A's ww tAasily affected by 
cold and avoL find re<iulre to 1>e ftsl on Avheat and hard foods until six AAeek's 
old. ImuitmtorH AAu>n* Audunhle in the fact that they aa’-ouM raise (diiekens when 
no broody heus were available, and the early raising of birds was Importaut. 

THE TREATMENT OF PEACH TREES. 

Mr. Quinn in the evening dellA^ered an address on the “Tn atmeut of 
Peach Trees/* He advocated tlie natural stock for tlie peach tree. Coin- 
plaints imd beta) made during re<,xuit years that a number of young peach trees 
receiA^ed from tlie nurseries did ' not thrive well on l>elng tninsplaated. 
Although they appeartnl tx) he well gnmn, tliey dhl not flourish, aiui he attri- 
butetl this to a forced growth late in the season, and to tlie fact that the 
ti’ees AA-ere not allowed t» mature pix>i>erly. With the aid of a blackboard he 
showed how to prune a tree from the time it Avas received from the nursery 
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lUitil it mu htMl the friilM>eariiiji: staj;e. A short stem was recommeUilod, and 
1m* fhoucht that Ihv or six main branches t > a, trtM* were, on Iho avorau'e. 

The,iK*aeh boro fruit on wooul tlmt had f?roAvii the prt'vioiis 

sniuai(‘i*. ami it was neet‘ssar.v to make jn'orision for fniil-lMairiiijj: sinirs. not 
only for the apin-o^udninj; seas(»u, but for the oiu* that was to follow. The 
treatment of the p(*aeh was someA^hat similar to the simr-pnmiiiiif of the }j:r:ipe 
vine. The necessity of removitm* in the spriiiirtime laterals Avhere they 
nere too frowd(‘(l. so as to hd more liirht into tlie tree, was dealt with. The 
jeimoal of barren shoots wliii-h had lKH*n left to carry fruit, hut on which none 
iiad set, was also very iinportard if the fniit-bearin <4 parts of tin* tree were 
to tn* kei)t reasonably juair to the main Itrartclies. The i'url h*af fiinjyiis could 
he bt*sl prevented by spraylni^r with lUnaleauv mixtnn* just when the 'Hower 
Imds Avere openinjt. Tin* imi>ortane«» of idieekiii}; the Idaek aidtidt^ at the 
outset was toueiied upon. Tohm-i-o and soap, at ila* rati* of 1 oz. of the 
stronu:c*st tohax'co and 4 oz. ttf soap, to 4 jrailloiis of wash, heiii.ir recoin inendetl 
as a spray. The sni)(‘riority of fnnii'^ation ovt*r sprayiir^ avKs touched upvat, 
and tlie speaker exp rossenl an opinion that this im‘thod of dealing witli the pest 
Avonld evt‘ntuallly snperst‘de all tuhers. 

.Mr. S. t). Smith askt^l Avhat Avas the objeidion to the almond stock, as they 
haxl iK‘a<‘h trees 2r» years old still thriving on almond .sbK*ks. Mr. S. Idu.sh 
endorst'd llie statement respecting the value of the almond sttR*k in dry soils. 

<'onsidorable discmssion took plaei* on the treatment and habits of the peach 
aphis. SeA^eral niemhers ha<l found that bumls placed round tlie titems and 
<‘oated Avilh some sticky compound tdTe<diAH‘ in pre\*cnting the aphis from 
crawling up the tri*i‘s. Mr. (piin strongly recommended fumigation as tho 
most effective undluMl of dealing Avith the pest. If the treatment was properly 
carried out all ins(‘cts within tlu* tent would he destroyed, init the fum€*4i 
would not penerab* the ground. In r<*gard to the idea that the aphis lived and 
bred upon the roots of tlie iieach, he Avas not satlstieil that the evidence on thie 
point Avas at all condnsive. Mr. riu.sli said he had found the aphis on roots 
a foot away from the stem. :Mr. Bray enquired Avhether any varieties were 
less liable than otlicrs to aitat-k: tin* Kaiiy <"raAA-ford »seemed to him to suffer 
less than other kinds. 

THE SOIL AND ITS TREATMENT. 

Professor Towar aaAe an addre.ss dealing AAitli various jjhases of this sub 
ject, AN hich had come under his notice of lati‘. He reforreil i>> tlu* various 
agencies Avhich rednc(*d the rocks to soil, and Avhich rtmdensl the plant 
food available to tlu* roots of plants. The use of cover crops to be ploughed 
under AAbile .succulent was nientioii(*d. Many succf*fisful American farmers 
noA^er used a single ton of Avbat Avere generally termed commercial fertilisers^ 
dejwiiding mainly cm green manure crops, and coarse farmyard manure to 
ke<q) lip The fertility of the soil. Ki'oin this it might be inferred tliat these 
conimeriial fertilisers Avere not iu*cessary to successful farming. From 
Aarioiis analyses of South Australian .soils be had rscen it did not strike him 
that so much phosjihoric acid AN^as needHl; in fact, tin* aA'erage soil contained 
more pho.sjdioric acid than Avonhl lie r<*moved hy a <*entury’8 cropping, but of 
course, tliese analyses did not sjiow in wbat form this Avas, a.nd It Avas here 
that anal.viscs failed tlu* farnu‘r. It aauis not only the quantity of any plant 
food that di*tci*mined the* tr(»atmeiit but tlu* aidual condition of sucii food, 
the physical condition of the soil, the iirctscnce of beneficial germs, situation, 
tV-c., all had a considerable inlluence in Ihe re.sults that would be obtained. 
He thought the I'cason Avliy such small dressings of super gave* such satis- 
factory riHiultis, Avas that the young ]»lant lindiug a ready supply of food to 
hand, tlie roots groAv vigorously, and are aftenvards enabled to seek what they 
need from the store already in the soil. The Tb*afessor also refermi to the 
groAving of cloA'ers and other leguiiiinoua plants whhdi took from tin* atmos- 
plu*re some its nitrogen. If such crops were harvested the roots left In 
the soil wiriehed the land, as in addition to this nitrogen the dt^p-penetrat4nf 
roots dissolve and Iwing iii> from the lower .strata plant food Avhleh becomes 
available for tbe su<*ceeding eroj). Those farmers who grow peas have 
noticed tliat the land larries bettor grain or hay crops afterwards. Whefe it 
can be groAvn the (’rinison c lover Avas one of the best of these crops to grow 
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for ploughing under. Wlnuv t lover oaiinot be gr<»\vji. pens, beans, or lupins 
•should be tried. The benefit of under:draininj^: esiK^eially in moist district 
was also referred to; it was bett4U’ to carry olT th(‘ surplus moisture t)y under- 
drains than to let it run oft* the surface. The soil actually benefits by the water 
bein^? drawn downwards to the drains, but in.iui*>' reistilts where it runs away 
over the surface. They must ahva.vs rein4*inb<»r that well-<lrain<*d soils n^tain 
the moisture better in dry w<‘ather, ami crops sufl'er less than on soil that 
is oveix^harged with moisture during the winter. 

Mr. llanna said his exix*j*ienc<‘ wa« tliat growing a 4‘roi) of x)^as did the 
succeeding liay (Top mor(‘ good than two cwt. of phosphate. Peas, were also 
a profitable crop to grow, their yields being up to 20 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Rundle r(‘forred to tin* difticiilty of g<‘tting gr(H.m manure ('rops e^arly enough 
to plough under in time to get them rotten, except in heavy moist soils. In 
reply to questions, Profeissor To war said that ij» America. th(*y found it best to 
cart stable manure dircxd from the stable to the field and plough it under, 
as the soluble plaiit foods wei*e to a larg(‘ extent lost w’hen rotted In heai)S 
or pits. There was no doubt they would benefit their soils by adding organic 
matter. 'I'he luoisturt' holding capa<‘ity of the soil was largely dependent 
upon the jHM* <*ent. of organi(.- matter in it. Not only so. hut the presence of 
moistiii*(‘ ami organic matter assisted in dissolving and making available for 
the plants the f(»od already pres^mt in the soil. 

STOCK. 

On Tlnirsday afteriHKUi, Mr. .Tas. Rnndh*. manager of TarraAvnita Station, 
r(‘ad ;> \<'ry iii.^trucU\ »* paper on Shccqi, (‘at tie, and Pigs. Oeahng first wltn 
HK'rino slv*(»p. lie advistnl tlie st'h'ction of tlu* l>es( ranus .and ev\(‘s for l)reeding 
I)urposes. A feu esv4\s of extra noTit from which to rear stud rauie; should 
be kept sej»arately. It w.as iiiiport4tiiT to 4»i>tain stock from breeders u ith 
1oug-(^stablishe(I nquitatlons. Tiie best im*nno was s]ia]s*ly, well grou ii. of 
sound coiistiTntioii. evenly < ovt'red xvitli a dense. )»right wool, and a good 
l«*ngtli ef sfapl(‘. l’ii<‘y needed .•iImhii LM per (*en1. of rams to loo ^uves. and 
nothing would lie gaiin'd J>y increasing the jieixaaiTage. It t»aid handsomely 
to enq)l<»y a man To l<»oU after tin* (‘W4‘s and lambs continually during tiie 
lanil»ing season, s(» Unit a<M‘idents uilghl b(» iimmsliattdy (hdected. .Xiany 
fa (allties oerurred owing to lack tU attention. Lambs required a cbang<‘ of 
pasture more so than grown shet*p. lUiring tlie first three months, at least 
two sliiltiS sliouhl be made, otherwise the laml»s would be<*f»me wixaly. With 
stnaa’ai ehanges th(' lambs became almost fri>e from dirt ami from scour. In 
om* j»ad<l<»cU at I’arrawatta during tin* present year they b;id lost L‘> out of 
did. and out of the rAunalnitig a like number, a total of 2tl deaths from 

marking to Hheariiig ns against lid deaths last year for the same ixTlwi, with 
TOO lam!)s Uass. The majority of their haubs had turned the scale at from 
r>0 to do H). Last year their lambing return realized 73 2-3 [ler cent., xvith an 
nverag(* clip of 2 n>. 21 oz.. as against H2I ]kt cent, and 2 Iti 0 oz. for tiij 
present year. He attributed that result to careful attention during the lamb* 
Ing «oa«on, the ewes on good grass and water, with plenty of shelter, 

occasional changing, and at all times having ae(‘ess to salt. SluH'p would 
fatten viTy quickly If removed from the large paddock in which they had been 
running for the greater part of the year into smaller ones, splitting up the 
flocks. It was adivsable to gradi* them and have a few small paddo<^ks securely 
fenced. These should l>e alloxved to rovst in the late winter and early spring, 
and a dressing of manure should be applied. Growth would be quick, and 
by Sei>teinber the grass would be difficult to keep down. They always 
endeavoured to ivst completely or partially ever>’^ paddock on the run during 
the spring. For the past fortnight tliey had had 8fiG two-tooth exves on 95 
acres. If they remained thert' for another week there xvould still be a fair 
anioniit of feed. A paddock of 9<Xi acres was resting. Salt was absolutely 
necessary for sheep. In addition to enquiring health it brought in a handsome 
return in both frame and wool. . At TarraAvatta salt xvas placed neai* the 
waterholes, because by doing so crushing was avoided. For dairy piiri)ases 
he liked the shorthorn-Jersey cross, although the Ayrshi re-Jersey cross made 
n splendid cow. Tlie best am he had seen in the States was a .shorthorn- 
Jersey cross. Her milk yield xvas 56 lb. a day and butter yield 15 Tb. weekly; 
The champion cow of England for the past three yearn was a Guernsey 
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sliortliorii cross. Her milk yield was iV,\ lb. a day, and butter 1S> IT). 8 oz. per 
week. The lirst prize cow at the last Melbourne Show was an Ayrshire* 
Jersey (toss. It was most important to select the cows, and especially bulls 
from old and b^ted milking strains. It never paid to run the calves with th^ 
COW.S. They should be taken away, and given daily about a (piart of milk 
and a little boi'leil linseed. ICxinn'Ience had proved that under that treatment 
they thrived splendidly. Maize and mangolds should be grown. The former 
required a very firm bed. but a loose surface, and under irrigation grew rapidly 
Impaction, or “dry bible,” had <*nVcie(l great mortality. The treatment he 
advised was a drench of 1 IT). Ki»som salts, a buttle of raw linsiH'd oil, with a 
pint of treacle. Hard, dry food should not he given, and frequent injections 
of warm water should be made. Many iK^>i>le held istrong'ly to the Ber'kshire 
as the most i^rolltable pig to breed and keep, but at present that type was 
completely out of It. 'riiere Mere those Avlio 'would not bretnl or keep any 
animal unless it M’ere pur<‘, but that M*ns a fad. The most profitable pig wa^ 
the Berkshire-Tamworth itoss. It would grow faster and mature (luicker 
than any other. Tannvorth soms avouUI rear 25 per (»ent. more young than 
the Herksliire. Tigs ais a nile Mere sadly n»‘glected. and >vere reared iu 
absolute tiltli. The sows should have a grass run, divided iu the (‘entre, 
and alternately occupied. Kacli yard shou'ld contain a M^riod- slabbed shed 
facing tlie south-east, M’ith identy of clean straM'. ('lean M^ater. salt, and 
charcoal Avere important essentials. The best and mast economical food was 
crushed and sciilded barley and M’heat, or pt^as mixed M’ith skim milk. 

A comi)reheu.sive vote of thanks to the Chairman, tlie ^speakers, and all 
who had assisted in the proceedings closed the ('onferenci*. 


Warts on Stock.— -“^laiiy br(H.*ders of show cattle are often troiibb'd with 
warts growing lU veiy consi)l(*uous phuK‘8 on their prize animals, says Pro 
fessor A. L. Cottrell, of tlie Agricultural Experiment Station in Kansas. 
“We had such trouble Avitli the pure blood stocks, and several snc(‘i^sful 
metliods M’ere (‘UiployiHl in their extermination. In ordm* to exjieriifient on 
taking oft* the M^arts a Ued Poll heifer was selected on M’liicli tin* warts AVtU’O 
so thk'k that it M’as impossible to pln(‘e one's hand on her Avithout its 
coming in (-on tact Avith several large gi’owtbs. We tried txA'o difTerent Avays 
on dtfterent parts of the animal’s bmly. On her head and shoulders we 
aiiplied castor oil— Avell rnblied in-t\Adce dully for a week. Shortly after 
each ^application a iiortion of the wart Avould stMift* oft', and in two Aveeks the 
AA^artis Avere entirely ciir(*d without any pain to the animal in any respect 
On the back and hips of the same heifer Ave used concentrated aeetlc acid, 
applying ft Avitli a fountain iien filler, and soaking the Avart up thoroughly 
after ajiplyiiig grease around the root to keep the acid from eating the flesh. 
About 12 hours after the operation the Avarts could In* pulled out easily. This 
Avas the quk'ker way, but it caused considerable pain and irritation, and is 
{1(*(‘ompanied by some danger of the acid bt^iug drojAped upon the skin and 
thereby causing trouble. Of the two methods the Avrlter rei'ornraends the 
former, unless the time is limited and immediate results an* desired. Dairy 
cattle are very commonly troubled Avith Avarts on tlielr teats and udders, 
oftentimes producing nearly a deformity. This can be easily overcome by 
applying castor oil after ea(*h Jiiilklng, and tlie wart Is removed without 
causing aiiy soreness or discomfort to the* cow.” 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Bute, October 14. 

I 1 sfiit— .Messrs. lirid<‘.son felmirK IJjiriies, Ilaiudorf, Tiviiiyove, A. and 11. 
SehriH*rer, Kl^sary. (iitsluim, AUEvuy, \V. II. aud A. Shannan lUon. Secretary), 
fuid two visitors. 

Takeall.—Mr. A. Scliiwter read a paiHii* on this «ubje(‘t. Ilis experience 
was that tsicly fallowing was not a preventive of takeall. He luul liad It 
worst w'liere the land had been worketi w'hen damp. In his opinion, lire 
caused taUeall. Paddocks burnt year after year suffered from the trouble. 
(Considerable tliscussion eiisiu^l, tuid it was decided to see whelht'r the de- 
partment eoulld do anythluK* in, the way of having soil from a Uikeall patch 
and from healthy crop alongside aua'l.vsi*d to lind out whether anything iu^ 
the soil or a dehideiicy of any matuw w^as the cause. 


Reeves Plains, October 17. 

l*reK(‘nt-Mes'<rs. (ieorge (<diain, Folland, Arnold, IlaiK'ock, W\, llcury, and 
Unbelt day, Jenkins, ()li\er, P. Marshall, dawkin.s, ('ordeii, iMcCoid dloii. 
»Se<*!vtaryi. U. Marshall M’ouneil of Agrieulture), and a number of visitors. 

lm})i»oveuient of Wheal. —This ineeiing was held at Mr. P. Marshall's 
homt‘stead, the visitors spmidinir a very pr«>fitai>h^ day insi>ectimj; Un‘ farm 
and tlie erops, partienlar interest being siu>w'n in the experlnuMaal w lieais.. 
Mr. Marshall, sen., explained the suurci^ of many of the new < rossluvd wlieats, 
some of w’hi(di W'c're v<M\v lU'omisliig. He explained tiie imdliod of crossing, 
and Iiow he had ht>i»ed by the utilization of difltnviit wdn^ats, possessing 
certain desirabh' eharacderisth's, to semire eros.sbred vaiiidies superior to the 
rents, and iM>s.s<^ssiiig the goal <iualities of both. A number of the new' 
wht‘ais thi\v had raised answereid their expectations in every w'ay. The work 
of iixing a lunv variety was, however, tedious. He considered in most eases 
it took at least seven years of constant culling and st'^iecliou. Member^ and 
vi.sltors were eiUertained by Mr, Marshall at the conclusion of the iuspecliou. 


Dowlingville, October 17. 

Pn‘seiit“ Messrs. Montgomery t<»hairj, Burkin, Mason, Watkins, Crowell, 
Lo(*k (lion. Secretary), and three visitors, 

Pda(dv liust.— discussion on this subject took pHace, there being considerable 
difference of opinion as to cause. Messrs. Montgomery and Mason found 
certain varieties more siisca‘ptiUle than others. They had eacdi sown portion 
of n parce>l of seed, the balance l^elng sent to another part of the State. In 
each ease th<* cmj» was badly affected by black nist; other wdieats 

alongside, sown under exactly similar couditloos, were not affected to any 
extent. 

Cross L»rMllng.— Mr. Ciwvell stated that he put In a paddock witii Cape 
oats, drilling both wa.ys. Two bushels of seed and 1 <nvt of manure per acre 
wen* applieid. The crop came up thick and regular, and was the l>ettm* for 
cross drilling. 


Lyndoch, October 16. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair). Wari’en, Eusliall, Springbett Woolcock, 
Mitchell (Hon. Secretarj’). and twt) visitors. 

Business.— Mr. WaiTen reported that he had lnspe<‘ted crop on Mr, 
Kennedy's farm, where the land had been crriws harrowed after the drill. The 
effect on the crop was very marked. He had also seen In the neighbourhood 
some badly grafted vines, the bud of the scions being covered 2 In. to 3 ln„ 
and the soil caked so hard that ft was impossible for the shoots to come 
thi ougli. Some discussion took pla(?e on manures. 
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Pyap, October 17. 

rn'st'iit— Messrs. lioAvos u-liair), Napier, Axon, Robinson, Holt, Kogt'rs. Cox 
(lion. Secretary), and threo visitors. 

CV>rii;ress. Dtdejuates reported on pi’oeeediiigs of Annual Conjiress, and on 
visit to JioseAvortliy College. 

Siiinnier Treatment of the Vine.- I'lie lion. Secretsiry read artieh* from 
I'^arniers and Fruitgrowers* tiuide of New South Wales on summer treatment 
and enltivatioi) of the vine. 

Milk Fever.— Mr. Holt read ariiele from interstate paper describing Sehnildt 
treatimmt of milk fev(*r by the injtH'tion of iodide of potassium. Mr. J>roge- 
muller ivisitoi-i ri*eommeuded tin* use of arsenieum, aconite, and ludlitilomia 
alternately for this comjdaint. The ("hairinan I'ead elipping dealing with the 
treatment of the dairy eailf, which was well discussed. 


Oawson« October 18. 

l*res<*nt-- Messrs. Keiiloo lehain, Severin, 4\)llins, KihieiTy, and Me.xu’s 

Kobl>ers and Wasters.— Mr. Haniel's pai>er on this subject was discussed, 
and ihe Adluwing resolutions earrit^l:— (1) No more horses and cattle should be 
k(‘pt <m any farm thtui are actually necessary for the working then^of; (2) 
that no more poultr>' than are proli table should bo kept, the niiinher being 
regulab^l in ac(*ordanc(‘ with the s(‘ason~ the Minor<*a was considered tlie 
best fowl for iliis district; <.*!) no liaml-aad-fast rules as to implements can be 
laid down— in (‘ach locality those bt^t suited to the special conditions must be 
nseid; (4) in no <‘ase sliould farmers cro)» right up to the fence- whore possible, 
strips 5 ft. to d ft. should be left. 

Roadster Horses.—Dlscussion on this subject t<.)ok place. Members are of 
opinion tliat the best roailster is got by mating a blood sbillion to a medium 
draught mare, and iu no case should the roailster horse be kept as a 
stallion. 


Scales Bay, October 25. 

Present -Messrs. RelK'rts (ehain. Plush, A. and G. Ncwbold, Aitchison, R. 
G. and 1). 1*. Thomas (Hon. Secrretary), and two visitors. 

Axe Handle.— Mr. Newbold tabled sample of axe handle made from sheaoak 
wood. The wood was siilit to in. x 2 in. lengths, smoothed with an adze, 
and then the shape of the handle marked. Shape with an adze and finish with 
drav'kidfo and sandpaper. Adze handles ctuild be made in the same way, 
the wood being tough and durable. 

Does Farming Pay V— Mr.D. P. Thomas read a paper on this subject, showing 
that with an 8-busJiel average the farmer on the West Coast has a bakante of 
£240, after payment of rent, rates, taxes, interest on capital, depreciation, 
&c., to cover the value of his .lal>oair, and of any labour outside his family 
that he maj’ employ. [Full details of estimate are given in separate article 
in December issue of JouniaJ of Agriculture.— Ed.] 


Mount Bryan East, October 18. 

ITesent— Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Bryce, J. and B. S. Wilks, Quinn, 
Thomas, Honan (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, and delegates 
to ("ongress reported on proceedings. Messrs. B. H. H. Dunstan and H, S. 
Wilks were elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing 
year. 

Harvestliig Peas.— Mr. J. Wilks wished to know best method of gathering, 
threshing, and cleaning peas. [Can some member advise on this subject 
-Ed.] 
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lyiundoora, October 17. 

riH*s(*iit- M«‘SKrK. Harris u-hairi. Tonkin. Slioaivr, Aitohison. 

Hanliner (Hon. Soovetary), and ono visit<jr. 

Sliallow V. (’ultivatioii.— Mr. Si)o:irer caiUMt iitl«‘ntirni io the fact that 

the f*roi»s ou shallow cultivated sandy land were deiujir best this season. A 
nei^hh<»iir brnki* up a field last winter for fallow, a portion with the plough, 
and the n‘sl with a cultivator. At present the <'rnp on the latter iK>rtioii was 
far sii]»erior to the other, and it <‘oald be s<‘en to the inch wh(*r(‘ the ploughing 
linislied. i’he (iiairinan's <‘Xi>eiieiu(‘ was that deep cnUivation gave best 
n^sults ip good seasou.s, but in dry years fh<‘ shallow worked ground did iK^st. 
Oih(‘r iiieinber.s* experieiKvs W4‘re similar. The Hon. Se<*retiiry onlj' falloxved 
sandy latnl to depth of :u in., and wcaihl plough under as much straw as 
possiidf*. The (Miairinan ami Mr. Aiichis(»n found that w'ht‘re the stubble 
was burnt otf they gt»t best results. 


Renmark, October 16. 

Pr<^s4 iit - Messrs. icbair). \Vat«‘rs. ronle, Turm‘r. .loUns. \utlia-H. Kelly, 

(buu'stt*. ( iiainii.an, Millar, .M«dTat, and (\»‘le iHon, Secr<*rary). 

Marlodiog Fruit.- ('aptain Moffat r<‘:id pap<*r by Mr. Barnes at Mildiira, 
advocating co-operative market lag of dried fruits. Members generally sup- 
pnrH'd thi' writer’s (‘ontentions. ra]>tain MolTai was sure the sitle of dried 
ai»rii*t»ts and p<sn*hes could be larg«‘ly e.v tended if tbe public were imstnictenl 
h(ov to lU’cpare Them for tjible. I Why rmt send on prevent recitH*s for simple 
dishes tor piildi<*ation in The Journal I'f AgH<*ultureV— Kd. 1 He also referred 
to the practi('<‘ of certain mer<*hanis in Adelauh* of passing off inferior fruit 
.as Heiiinark fniit: whereas it had not been produced here. Visitors to 
IbMimark ofuui e.vpressed surprl.s<‘ at the tlavoiir of the l4>cal fruit, and coa- 
tnisTed them wit it the article usually <diutinofl In Adelaide. 

fiumus. -Mr. J. A. Foitle reatl a paper on this subject:— 

Tie r(vtd Professor Towar’s remarks, at the Aiinurti afid e.Kpresse(i the 

ep'iuon that they applied witn gi'cnt force to R<uiiriark, where the practices he 
coiulciuiH aiv earned to extremes. In the irrigation settlements tlio ideal block la 
one on which not a weed is alloive<I to the soil bong cult iva led once or even 

tdicc a month, eonstantlv turning up new soil to tbe surface and burning out the 
humus I'he re-anlt of the destruction of humus ver\ imirked at Henmark. So-il 
Avhicli eiglit years ago w'Qs a rich sandy loam» producing a wealth of v’egetlation, and 
newer caked, lvd« now become har«h and gritty, liable to cake, and winch %vi]l gi-ow 
nothing without the aid of fertilisers. The most claye> soils are becoming closer 
m texture, and less capable of absoiiung moisture; the .sand becomes iiioi*e ikjtoub, 
and allows the fertiliacTS to be leached below the i-oots. All authorities agree as to 
the etfe^’t of con^Jtant cultivation, and the destruction of the humus, and hie owm 
experience agreed with these conclusions. He had some voung omiige ti'ees doing badly, 
so lie took out a trench 1 ft. wide and 9 in deep, tilled .it wiUi water in ivlikdi sulphate 
of ■amitiiion.ia was dissolved, and when this had soaked in thivw back the dry earth. 
Although w'atered every two weeks or so. tliey made no lunproreinent whatever. 
Removing the soil months afterwards he found the sulnhate recrjistallizeiT. A good 
dressing of super was applied in a trench, but this had no effect. He then di>g a 
irenoii about 2 ft. ivide round each tree, nearly filling it up with stable scrapings and 
sand, and sprinkling in super and sulphate of ammonia, then turned in Avatea\ Wdhin 
tw-Kt months tlie trees began to put out nw giwth, and nenv the>' are vigorous and 
(ovorc<l with blossoms. He found the most economical method of watering single 
irees was to ojien a tiXMioh, fill it up with water, and put back th© dry enu'tli when 
Hie water had soaked in. Where the stable manure \va.s applied the soil kept wet 
from one watering to another, lalthough the ground beyond had dried. The question 
of greatest importance to them was how best to restore the humiia. They could not 
get sufficient stable manure, and the only way, thenefoi'e, w'as to grow green manure 
crojis. In reference to stable manure they might make better nse of tbe small quan- 
tity available. It was waste of Jaboui* arid good material to spreoAl it on Hie surface 
and leave it; if eny benefit is to be obtained it nirust be ploughed under at once, but 
most good will be secured by burying it thoroughly. He ploughed a strip about 8 ft. 
wide, threrring tlie soil right and left, going as deep as poesible. Then wdth a 
P"i5r of raouldboardfl on a one-horse cultivator he scooped out the soil as well as he 
could, ploughing again in the bottom in the name way: by this means opening out 
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atreiuli about 2 ft. wide ^ind 1 ft. detT, which he half-filled wth stable scrapings, then 
reveising the mouldboai'ds draws the soil back. 'J'he stri]) treated in this way ia iin- 
pro\cd tor several years. In California exhaustive extjieriinents have been carried 
0*11 to determine the l>est plants to grow for gieen manure, and as a result the Agneul- 
toral Kx]>erimental Station I'ecommeud vanouA leguminous plants, of which they say 
“'I’liese c«>mbme all the iKwnts required of a green manure plant, viz., nitrogen, abporiv 
ti(»n livuu tlie air, deep rooting, and succulence, which is conducive to quick decay.*" 
St icii kinds of lupin are i-cferied to, the yellow i^ein^j oonsidea’ed best. In addition 
thcM’e were ])lants that could also be used for fodder, «ftich as clovers, beans. i>eas, 
vticbtt-*, .tc.. and tbesic were to be pieferred whci'e the^' will thrive. The hairy vetch 
is ctated to have yielded 17.1 ton^^ of green feed per acix.'. 

'Die Hon, Socretiiry tabltnl y plant of small blue lupin. He had sown 
this to ascertain whether it was succulent eianigh to rot quickly, as, many 
otlier tilajits tried were too wocwly and rank. The lupin proved ver.v suitable, 
and should be Tried as a grwn iiia.nure c<Pop. It was chn'ided to make enquiries 
for seiHl of various jilants suitable for gretm manure crops. 


Wlllung-a, November 1. 

Present — M(‘ssrs. IMacker: Illchards, Hughes, Hinne,v, VtiileiitJne. A. Slade, 
E. ]M. Slade (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Homestead ^IcK^tiug.— Membtus met at residence of Mr. Valentine. Consider- 
}i])le interest was shown in the outbniklings and the various <*oiiveiiiences 
attaeliHl thereto. The sbK?k also came in f<vr favourable notice. Of the crops, 
the lir.st inspetteil was a paddock of Ohiyas wheat, cut for hay. Portion of 
the land had previously grown a I'rop of ptais. and it was easy to detect in 
the stubble the effect of this treatment, the growth being much stronger than 
on the ordlnaiT fallow. A s-plendid crop of oats on last year’s fallow was also 
seen: portion had ioeeiv<xl stable manure, and here the growth was much 
stronger. A 40-acre piece of Talavera wheat on fallow land of a limestone 
nature was the best seen. One* owt. manure j)er acre and 4C bushels of sce<l 
TO 40 acix?s were put in about the end (d* April. The crop In some parts was 
iu*-arly 0 ft. high, and W(Hild average over b ft Kstiuiates T>f the 
yield vaj’ied, some of the visitors being of opinion that the 40 acres woMld yield 
fully 100 tons of hay. 

Peach Aphis.— Id end>ers r<*i)orted that this insect had been very prevalent. 
Almond and aj riccu tr(-(s laid ledi badly atta(*k(Hl, and spraying seemed quite 
ineffective. 

. (h'ops Hying.— Some of the cer(*al crops, especially in stubble land, have 
dried ep in i niches. ?lei'i))ers wuuhl like to know the cause and the best 
remedy. 


Clarendon, November 10. 

ITesenb -Messrs. Piggot (chair), Morphett, Phelps, Payne, Harper, and 

light. 

Forest Range Conference. — Several members reported on visit to Forest 
Range, and on matters of interest seen on the return Jfmniey via Mount Barker. 
The gi'Uernl (‘hoii io c(»pe ^'Jtll the coillin moth pdst In several districts was 
very noticeable. The grotvth of red clover about Mount Barker suggest-ed the 
wisdom of growing it in this district on account of Its value for feed. 

Planting and Working an Orchard.- Mr. W. A, Morphett reexl a paper on 
this subject. He mhjsed thorough preparation of the laud lief ore i)hintiug, 
careful attention to pruning, particularly the first few years, and good cultlra- 
llon. He wouUl not grow other crops, except potatoes, on land planted to 
fruit trees. When planting spread the roots out carefully and cut the tree 
well back. ^Jhe git*M».*r requires to have a good knowledge of the fruitbearing 
wood and general <liara<d eristics of the different trees he is growing before* 
he can expect the best results from his work. For this district the low, 
umbndlii shaped tree was most suitable. 
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Yankalilla, October 31. 

I’rt'HPtit — MoHNrs. K«*Uy (l•halr), (iRiwfoiil. I.{*rcrlngtan, Gardner, Tonkin, 
llegjau’ton. WcxkI, and MacMillan (Hon. Secretary). 

llorw* Breeding.— Mr. Gardner initiated a rtiseussion on the breeding and 
manageiueut of hfirRos. 1I(‘ ^tronj^ly favoured the heavy draught horse for 
farm A\ovk, with which most ineuihcrs agreed, but tht^ thought that on small 
farms liors(‘s ( i a lighi sounp were better, as they were more generally 
useful. 


Morg'any November 8. 

T*rest‘nt”'Messrs, M’iiitlehank udialn. Hahn, Wohling, Uaupt. l*oi>e, Vlmnmer 
(Hon. Seeretury), ami one vislior. 

Onions. -Menibers had iiotlecMil repurt of yield of :}0 tons nnion.s per acre on 
reelainuMl land, and \v<uiM like to know tin* <'haracter of the Svdi on which 
such a <T< 4 > was grown. Tlie Hmi. Secretary stated that in planting care 
must l»e taki ti not to s< ! tin. union jdants too deei). or good bulbs will not be 
obtained. Mr. Ilaujit listed cow manure worked up fine and put in with the 
plants; this gate good results. It was necessary to keep the surface soil 
loose. 

l>r(»ugl.t li«\sistiiig ria!its Mr. I*o]m‘ read a paiKo* doaliug with this subject. 
He had i>Mn trjiug Mirau^ hardy grass»‘s. inn without sueei^ss, and was of 
opinion tliat any pbiiit to suceet'd in their ilrougbt-strit*ken areas must have 
exc(‘pti(»md iHiwi^rs ahsorhliig moisture from tlit‘ air or he very deep rooting. 
He had (u'casion r(‘cent].v lo shdi .some hoh^ al»out six fet*t d(‘ep, ami found the 
soil at that detdh quite moist, uotwlthstamling that thi*y luid experienceti 
eight stiec<‘ssive dry years. At Mount Mary the hoives k<‘et> in l>etU^r condition 
than round Morgan, and he helie\tHd it due entindy to the saltiuish around the 
former i>lae(‘. Alsmt Morgan it had lM*en killed oul by sheep, and until they 
got* a j.ootl M*as('iJ tlM'V uer*' not Ukidy tx» get it to grow again. Tlu' native 
hu'eriieid Algmia. Kderred to in the th*t<il)<‘rissue(>f d'lie Journal of Agriculture, 
might do, and perhaps the Hepartmenl w'ould scvuire some seed. The thornless 
opimlia. a ^alj^ ly < f the so called pruddy pear, was wurtii trying, as it was 
liarrly iiml made good fec^d Mr. Haut»t stattul that he eut up ]>lantsof Cvickspnr 
in a paddock; these were blown int<> heaps along the fences, and wdien quite dry 
the /attl«‘ ah' them all He saw' ]danis of ihe*‘ >ld man*’ saltbush at r{()s(‘wnirThy, 
where it wa.s doing well, Mr. Wohlltig found liis hors(*s did well on saltbush 
so far as appearances wa*nt, but they w’ould not stanrl working wdthout some 
oth(‘r food. 


Booieroo Centrci November 11. 

T’rcseiit- M(*ssrs, Noitle !cl>ir). Steven tda<*k. Murdoch, Kepper. \Y. and J. 
Michael, Brooks, Parsons, Albinus, MMiler, MeOlartin (Hon. StH’retaryk and 
thre<* visitors. 

\Micat ]:\])er>r.jeips - Tiie Chairman and ^Mr. Clack reportt»d unfavourably 
on ^V'orld's Wonder and World’s Champion wheats received from the Bureau. 
They were not suitable to the district and were liable to rust. 

Sluu'p on I'arm- ^Ir. Kottlo read a paper on the management of sliecq) on 
farnif:-' 

He wws one of the fir*sl farmers in the di^rict to keep sheep, and had bad consider- 
able tx]K‘iieni(‘ previou6l\ He was ccnvinced that sheep wei'e inci-t profitalie on the 
farm; they were not very much trouble, nor was there much expense involved, hot 
they bpoutfht in good returns and helped to keep the weeds down. In the sdubble 
paddock ihey did good. UUmpling down and breaking the straw, making it beilei 
for piougfcdnc under. Sheep were often mcfre profiUble than cattle; a farmer may 
keep 10 to 15 head oi cattle and not net £3 a piece per annum. The same land 
would keep TOO ewes, which shotild with proper treatment retu-m £41 10/, made up as 
follows:— 7 lb. %vool e*uiih at tid. per lb„ £17 10/; 80 lambs at 6/. £24. Sheep will do 
well m land that will not keeip horses and cattle in condition. Good fences and small 
paddocks were necesBaiy to profitable sheep keeping, A change from one paddock 
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l(> aholhor vv.ts beiiHic al oven if the fml were no better. Ibe befet sheep toir thu 
district wcic the ineruio. 'Hu* bigger sheep (h not thrive so well wlien feed is scarce, 
and tlie 'voot being more open gets dirtier- they do not cut so niiuch wool nor does 
tile \vo 5 >l rcalr'c as niiicli as the iiiermo. Over stocking must bt' avoided, and 
the <uc^ (iillcHi e\eiy >ear to secure the most piolit. Get a goiwl ram; do not be 
aLT<;u! to i)av a little more for a real gootl anmial. Bin lum in the wool so that yon 
can se» uiial he will ctirn A ram well kex>t Hliould cut 16 lb. to 26 11). of wool 
Manx j.uns ijsjwi by tarmer'i will not cut more than 9 lb, to U lb.; this must cerbiinly 
rchUil 111 a low rouirn from the tloc-k It was better to buy than to hire a ram 
bi<‘(M]( rs did not usually line out thoir best anunal.s Considerable judgment must be 
e\ejused in ])uttiiig the runs with the owes. 11 there is early feed, early lambs are 
most profitable, but it is poor policy to ha\e the e»vves droippiiig their lambs as they 
come to WH-iter. Oiten the lambs are left in the paddock when the ewes (^ome to water, 
or the lair.ljh will renidm round the dam or well. A late lamb well fed is better than 
as earh lamb h.idh fed, as if once ebeeked in their grc/v\i:h they talve a long tame to 
g(‘l over It. Lam 111-' stiould be laded at seven weeks old; some stations cut tlie tail 
too short. 'I'lns was quite unnecessary and cruel; if two to three inches of tad 's 
lett, the lambs keep cleaner and look better. After lamb'ing the barren ew-cs sJioiuld 
b(; put 111 good Jecd and f^odd to I he butcher as r=K:»on as tit, as they^ generally fetch a 

f wd pi ice in dune and tJulv. Farmers need to be very cnieful m respect to the 
ariib trade. The price of lambs w^a-s a strong teinptJition to sell the best, and thowe 
not fit wiil be kept tor breeding. Tt was not profitable to keep sheep alter they are 
5 or 6 ycaiN old; young sheep do better and cut more w’oot. 

^(r. (’Ijick TsuriMul jl>cp( vallj Avith tlu' GUalniiaii. Mr. Bronks refei’nxl to the 
til die 1 1 It. V as to the number of stock to be kept; in some seasons be could better 
keep Lri(»u sbcej> than 50 at other times. Mr. Michael thought that if he could 
p t a ))n)11r of idl from 100 ewes they would pay handsomely. lie was con- 
vinced sheep paid the farmer directly and indirectly. 


Maitland, November I. 

Present- Messrs. Bowman (chuir), Tossell, Kelly, Bawden, -Moody, Heinrich, 
Treasure, Lamshed, and Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

W heat K\perjments. M^ctlngAvas heldat residence of Mr. T. Bowmanfor the 
purpose' of inspfX’tiiig tvheat ci-ops growm from seed re(?eived from the Bureau. 
From a siiiall quantlt.v of seed received about three years ago. Mr. Bowman 
has increased the product until this year he has 100 acres sown with four kinds, 
viz.. Mai*shairs Hybrid, Silver King, Ranjit, and Majestic. All the wheats 
look ver.v promising, the yield being estimated at live bags per acre over the 
whole field. Mr. Bowman will give members and others the opportunity of 
si^niring seiul of any of those varieties for next year’s sowing. A hearty vote 
of thanks Avas accorded to Mr. Bowman for his work. 

Honorary Members,— Mr. Tossell intimated that at next meeting he proposed 
to bring fd'wapd the advisableness of establishing an honorary membership in 
connection with the Branch. 


Yorketown, November 8. 

Present— Messrs. Lloyd fchair), Koth, Latty, Correll, Domaschenz, Anderson, 
and Kewbcild ilXon. Socndii'y). 

Caterpillar Pest.— The Chairman tabled specimen of caterpillar found in large 
numbers on plants of the wild mustard. Members did not think there was 
much fear of the caterpUllar attacking the wheat pdant now. 

‘T)ryblble.”-“Mr. Correll reported having found the following treatment very 
successful for cattle affected by “dryblble” or Impaction. Mix 5 pint of vacuum 
oil with uuarter of a pint of kcrosine, and give two or three times daily. 

l each Aphis.— In reply to (luestion Mr. Doraaachenz stated that a decoction 
nuide by boiling one stick of ordinary tobacco and one oz. soap in a gallon of 
wauH- was an effective remedy for peach aphis. 
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Kapunda, November I. 

1 rt'si'ut Mt'KPVs. SlianiKiii iclmii'). To.-ifile. I’usco*-, I'at Kerto. I'eter Kerin, 
o'Doa. Flavel. Mnnls, IlolUioune. W»-<-liert. Haiiyer, O SnUivan, Oorrell, and 
Harris Uloii. 

I*ig Breeding,” Mr. II. A. IJolihoiise read a paper on this subj(3ct- 

On every larin liiei'C* it^ a certain amount Oif waste M'hicli couli] Uc turned to 
prot'tablo account by IochIuii; to lug's. On skim-iiiod milk, r.vilh .» judicious aiuiount ot 
gi'din or meal, young pigs avjII grow rapidly, but no more pigs should he kept than 
can he led". The ini(pa-oved B^ukshire was probably the best albrourul lireed for 
tlie farmer. Care should be taken in iiurcliasiiig the boar to get one irom a reliable 
bit'eder. For baicii or hams the pure Borkshiie and Kssex pigs >veie mo»-'t suildble, 
but Jor the l-iiiclier the i>rogt'uy of crossbred sows would prolxibly pay best. The 
hi>\\ .sliouhl tie strong healthy, ol large size, and a good mother. She should nut be 
loo fat, but havi* liberal exereise and plenty of food, as she will need all her eundition 

10 luiso a good litter oi pige. For U.\u or tlu’ee uet'ks befotre ) arrowing keep the sows 
at night m scpaiate pens, but allow them to run during tlie day. Always ieed m the 
pens at night. A rail 8 or 10 m. from the aides and 0 ni. above the floor vd tne 
pen wnll prevent the young pigs being einshed by the ^oiv. A gfwd su])irly of soft 
sUaw slioiild be provided, esjieciaJly in cold weather, and any that is wn*t ot dirty 
.«l'onld hi; timo\td while the sow is out of tlio pen. Civc the wnv all the milk 
or slcjis slie will dnnlv. but feed bttle or no giain loi the lu.st week aitei* tairowiiig. 

11 the food can l)c‘ wanned it woll be all the lietter. Alteuraids the sow slumld get 
richer loud; boileil barley or wheat i-j excellent, and care should lie taken to vary the 
baud as much las pr^silile. The better the sow i,s fed the quicker the young pigs will 
glow. Atler wt.imuo <at about eight vveeki'’ old, the young pigs will be treated accord- 
ing to what they are inteiidc'd for. 'I'o mak<‘ ilie mod the jugs, feed fur the next 

12 weeks on ImikMl c'(un, legctables, lirau and iKiliard, giving two ieeils a day. Not 
more than six should be Kept ui each sty, and plenty ot bedding should be provided. 
\\ ithout liberal Itedoiig it is impossible to get the "pigs to iniature rapidly*. A little 
neglect m icuulur tecdiug. harsh treatment. i«v damp, <lirty peiii? will coimleruct the 
bcmoii ot inoMtlis ol good managcmient. In a eertam sense the pig is a mill; provide .t 
with good food and jt riVill tuiri out good ba<*on. On most faims a patrdi of ground 
(•tin be .scdeetiMl on wlindi pumpkins, mangolds, or sugar beet will grow' to perfection, 
■nd those jndted oi* sliced; and mixed with a little coni or meal, make a splendid 

teed for j igs. 

Mr. Flav'el said while a dry betl was necessary' tx>o much straw in the pen 
was dangerous, as the young are apt to be crushed by the sow. Mr. Cornell 
advocated well bred pigs, as they were more profitable than ordinary mongrel 
animals. ^Ir. Teagle always kept ('heshire pigs, as ho fO'UiKl that when pro- 
vided with good bedding and shelter, and plent.v of food they' did better than 
any other jiig. The Clialrman had tried various breeds, and had fallen back 
on the Berkshire. He found tlie rail in the pen ver.v useful to prevent the 
young being crushed. For market he found the purebred pigs iiaid best. 


Davenport, November 6. 

Present— Messrs. Trembaih (chair), Ilodshon, Brown, Tottman, Roberts, 
rybus, Tickle, Lecky (Hon Secretary), and one visitor. 

Annual Report— The Chairman revlowml tlie work done by the Branch 
during the past year. He referi’ed also to the changes that had taken place in 
the Bureau organization, and expressed the satisfaction generally' felt by 
member.s that the Bureau system was not to be interfered with. The Bureau 
was a splendid organization, and it rested with the members inaividiially as 
to whether the results of their w'ork justified their existence. The work of 
this Branch had on the whole shown to advantage, when compared with 
previous years. Eleven meetings had been held, with an average attendance 
of over eight members. Ten papers had been read and discussed and they were 
greatly indebted to the local press for the prominence given to tlieir" work. 
Mr. Trembath was re-elected Chairman and Mr. Pybus elected Hon. Secretary 
for ensuing year. 

Irregular Hatching of Eggs.— Mr. B. H. K. Messenger wrote In reference 
to failure in hatching eggs during the past season. Out of X76 eggs set, some 
under hens, others with turkeys, and some in the incubator, he only got 40 
chicks. There were six different breeds of fowls, but the results right through 
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W0)V uusatiHljictory; the unusual thing was that fully 80 per cent, of the eggs 
were ferni<‘. tli(‘ Oe-ad chicks in the shells being iu all stages, some having 
actually c 1 u]) 1 km 1 the shell and faiile<l h> clear themselves. Mr. Tottman said 
his exp* 4 ^i'i(‘iK*e was similar; out of 20 eggs in an incubator, 22 chicks chipiK-cl 
the sJi(*Il. but died. These Avere local eggs; those he got from the other side of 
th(‘ range were more satisfactory. Mr. Pybus had satisfactory rsults from 
nosis on the ground la the gardcui; several members also had satisfactory 
hatching, while others had very jxxw results. Members would like to know 
wlu^tlier the unsatisfactory returns were due to any particular cause. [AU*. 
Ljiiiru* states it is impossible to sniggesl any reason without full knowledge 
oi the stock birds, and of the exact treatment of tiie eggs iu each case during 
incnlaitioii.—Ed.] 


Whyte-Yarcowle, November 15 

IM'oseiit -Messrs. Hack (chair). Ilathedy, Dowd, Fanl, Miuige; Iliint, and 
Deerke ilTnii. Secretary). 

'Piiornless Opuutia.— It Avas <lecidod to obtain some plants of the thoniless 
opuiitia or iudlau tig Avith a view to testing its qualities as a drought resisting 
foddtu- plant. 

Manures.— Mr. Mudge reported on experiment Avitli manure for wheat crop 
on land alumt six miles south of Terowie. Smart's Early wheat was sown at 
the rate of .jO lb. per acre, one plot allso getting 40 Tb. super per acre. The 
Avheat on the manured plot Avns about 2 ft. 0 in. high, and should yield quite 
r» bushels per acre, Avhile on the unmaiiuretd land it was only 18 in, high, and 
h(* would not get more tliau 2 bushels per acre. The manure cost 1/8^, and 
the extra laboair i/H4, or 'A/ per acre iu all. The value of the wheat on the 
maiiumi laud Avas 22/r> per acre, and on the uumanured 9/, showing a protit 
of lo/ti over the cost of the mainire. Fiirtlier cxp(M‘iments are to be under- 
taken next year. Discussion tcM)k place on the depth to sow wheat. f»iid from 
experiments made during the past year members concluded, that it was a 
mistake to sow A^ ith the drill deeper than 2 in. Owing to the lack of moisture 
much of the deep soavii grains failed to come up, Avhile the best returns will be 
froiti Avlieat that Avas barely covered; tlx‘ .latter promised to yield 9 bushels 
per acre, Avhile the deeper soaa'u is not likely to give diore than 5 Inishels. 
Hunt was reported to ])e prevalent Avliere the seed Avas pickled AvitU blue- 
stone at Ihe rate of 1 It), to the bag of Avheut. 

Locusts.— These are rather numerous in the district, but not to such an dxteiit 
as in* two previous seasons. Memlxu’s Avore of opinion that the only thing 
that Avonld get rid of them Av^as early rains in the autumn, as the eggs would 
hatch witli the warmth and moisture and the young locusts woiilld succumb 
during the Avlnter. 


Balaklava, November 8. 

Present -:Mossrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Robinson, Ham®, Thomas, 
and Sage (Hon. Secretary). 

Wlieat Ex ix^ri meats.— Members met at Mr. Robinson’s farm to inspect results 
of experiments Avlth rust-msistant wheats supplied by the Department. There 
being no rust present in the crops, the main object of the experiment was 
defeated. AMora Spring was going down and shaking badly; Wlltunga 
Wonder was also going dOAvn but holding its grain; members were favourably 
Impressed AAith this Avheat Budd’s Rnst-reslstant was standing up well, and 
holding its grain. Karraf was conslderejii by Mr. Robinson to be the best 
of the lot, I»etatz Surprise was going dOAvn, but holding its grain. Members 
Avere surprised at the yields credited to this A^arlety as the heads were very 
small and thin. Gluyas was going down so badly that, members did not 
think jW: would be possiMe to get all the grain. Field Marshall looked well, 
and Avas rather flinty In the grain. Gamma appeared a good variety, but was 
not ripe enough to Judge as to w’‘hether It will shake. Mr. Robinson stated 
that none of them seamed good enough to replace the best of those he had 
at present 
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Pyap» November 12* 

Present— Mesw«. (chair), Napier, Billett. Ro])ifmon, Mills, Holt^ 

and Cox (Hon. Secretary). 

Apricot Buds Faililinp.— :Mr. Robinson stated that the apricot trees were 
shedding the buds freely again thi.s year. Members thought this w’as due to 
the dry winter and late irrigation. Watering in July in dry seasons was 
favoured. 

Dairying.— JJr. Holt read extract on milking cows, the necessity for regu- 
larity and cleanliness in milking l)eing insisted on. Members generally advo- 
cattvd washing the udder pHor to milking, and condemned tiie practice of 
moistening the fingers in the milk. Mr. Napier read extract from the Journal 
on Dairy Cows. 


Port Elllqt, November 15. 

Pr(*sent -^lessrs. Hutchinson (chair). Nosworthy. W. E. and W, W. Har- 
greaves, (Ireen, Pannel, and Brown (Hon. Secretary). 

Homestead Meeting.— Membei's met at the Hon. Secretary’s residence, and 
inspectwl the cix)i)s, &c. A very fine crop of w^heat was seen on land that bad 
jmevionsly carried peas, both crops being manumi. Another field on which 
several different manures were nswl for exi)erimental purpost^s ca.rri<^l a very 
poor croj), being put in tot> late, and the rjunfatl'l l>eiug fuHj" 5 in. below the 
average. Members reported that the hot winds had done a lot of damage to the 
l)ea crops. 

Hon. SiX'rctary.— Mr. Brown tendered his resignation as Secretary, and Mr. 
W. W. Hargreaves w’aa appointed to fill the position. 


Burra, November 14. 

Present— Messrs, (hxxlrltlge (chairb Arnold, Dawson, Harvey (Hon. Secre- 
tary), and one visitor. 

Oats on the Farm.— Mr. F. G. Daw son read a paper on this subject— 

There was a a nHuerahle area of land in this neighbourhood fiiiitable for the produc- 
tion of oats, yet very little except the wild variety are grown. Some oats might and 
should be grown on most farms where they are never tned. He had lieen growing 
oats in this locality for six orr seven years, and it was worth mentioning that m 
spite of the fact tha«t most of the time the seasons had been dHer than the average, 
oats had invariabljj yielided better than wheat On every occasion they paid better 
than wheat nnder similar conditions. The oats w^re grown chiefly lOO heavy red land 
with stiff day suWo-iJ; they eeem to require more moisture than wheat, and many 
of the fiats in the district WToiild undoubtedly produce good crops. There were, how- 
ever, two great drawbacks to extensive oatgiWin^. The first Was the liaMity to 
nhake soon after rirening, and the second the possibility of failing to get. a market for 
large (plant ilies. Fo» these reasons he did not adviFe grooving large areas of oats, 
hut they were worth growing on every farm where conditions were suitable, as the 
grain is splendid feed for all classes of stock. Btout white oats in moderation were 
good winter teed for pigs and ijou'ltry. Horses wdlil stand harder work on oaten hay 
than on wheaten, and will consume leas; in fact, he considei’cd 2 tons of^ good oaten 
hay equal in value to 3 tons of wheaten hay. It was «. great mistake to cut the 
oats loo green, .i#> the hay will be somewhat bitter. They should be left until they 
are turning yellow; their feeding value i« then ven’ high, as there wiH be a great 
wtMht of grain in the bay. If the crop is stripped the straw should be mowe<l and 
gathered, as H is of good feeding value; even in the straw there will be a fair amoiiint 
of man, as it rarely strips as clean as wheat. As soon as possible after harv^est the 
scariner should be worked over the laud, as, even harvested early, there is usually 
plenty of s^d for another crop left on the ground. By tihia means splendid feed for 
Btocu£ can be obtained next season. If the land is free from Virceds it is possiliie to 
eecond crop of oats from one seeding. Many people were uinder the impres- 
the Ignd for wdieat, but that was not the case with 
white oats, w leafving: it emt of ciultivatior for a year it can be <deaned, as stoek 
are very lend of oats, and will prevent any plknte seeding. 
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Kanmmiitoot NovemHer 13 * 

PreKPiit— Messrs. T. Hair (chair), Lewis, Lehmaou, Mills, Hair, and Down- 
ing tHoii. Secretary). 

Fai'iii Horses.— Mr. Lewis Initiated a discussion on breeding horses. He 
coudeuined the propo^eil iliceusing of stallions as useless and unfair to horse 
owners. Ho considered the Cleveland a good useful type to brml for farm 
wo^'k. T<‘ get a good active horse with plenty of strtmgth he would mate a 
fine blood mare wth an active draught stallion. For a lighter horse he would 
make the reverse cross. Much discussion took place as to the most useful 
horse for the farm, Some favoured the draught, others a medium heavy 
animal as being more generally usefuil. Meml>€r8 agreed that the most hardy 
and durable animals w^ere those u ith a stx'aln of pony blood. ♦ 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. Lehmann spoke favourably of Ran jit wheat, it 
matured early, and did not seem susceptible to rust. Silver King appeared 
quite resistant of rust. 

Harvesting W^heat.— Discussion took place on threshing sheaved wheat, the 
header being generallly condemned. 


One Tree Hlili November 14. 

Present— Messrs. Ifould (chair), Bowman, Hogarth. Smith, and Chicas (Hon, 
Secretary). 

Summer Feed.— Discussion took place on the difflcuUy of growing green feed 
during the summer. Lucenie was favourenl where it will gi-ow; it should not 
be eaten off. but cut w’hen young, as it will make a stronger plant. Cultivating 
the crop with narrow tined scarifier was recommended. 

Sefi son.— Owing to the <lrought this is probably the worst season for 30 years. 
Black rust has reduced the crops in some cases to the extent of one-third to one 
half. It atta(*ks the <Top in patches, showing on the leaves when the plant 
is coming into ear. Thmighout the district croijs will be light, but In the 
hills they will lamefit from the late rains. 

Poii/ltry.— Discussion on this subject took place. The first cross between the 
Minorca and Leghorn was highly favoured by members. 


Holderf November 15. 

Present— Messrs. Rowe (chair), Bllzard, Pi<*kering, Vaughan, Jaeschke, Ros- 
siter, Odgers (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Grading Dried Fniits.— The Hon. Secretary furnished reix>rt on question of 
securing a stenuner and grader, and on the grading of fruit generallly. If. was 
decided to call a public meeting to place the information before the growlers 
generallly. 


Richman’s Creek, November 1 1. 

Present— Messrs. Freebalrn (chair), Knauerhase, Searl, Ijehmann, Mattner,. 
MeSkimming, Roberts, and McColl (Hon. Secretary). 

Destruction of Locusts.— Mr. Lehmann did not see why steps should not be 
taken to destroy locusts here, the same as w^as done in other countries. He 
thought a revolving drum with aeather beaters would l>e found an effective 
itieans oi destroying the young wingless hoppers. The drum could be drawn 
by a horse and the beaters would destroy the hoppers, He had this year 
noticed a large Insect, like a wasp, killing and burying numbers of the locusts. 
Mr. Knauerhase thought if all would do their share they could very materially 
reduce the damage, but the expense might he heavy. The travelling stock 
road was the worst breeding ground in the district, and should be cut up and 
leased. Other members agreed. 
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Cherry GardenSf November 1 1. 

Preftent—Messrft. Burpee (chair), Jacobs, (\ and J. Lewis, Partridge, Brumby, 
Broadbent, Woods, and Ricks (Hon. Secretary). 

Peats.— -Mr. Jacobs reported that red spider was doing a lot of harm to 
potatoes and otlier green eroi>H. The lucerne springtall was also doing serious 
damage to the craps. Members reported that the hot weather was causing 
the iK)tatoes to wither, and the crops generally were patchy. 


Mundoora, November 14. 

Pi’esent— Messrs. Beck (chain, Owens, Aitchison, Mildred, Angley, Mitchell, 
Allen, and Gardiner (Hoii. SecretarjO- 

Season.— The Secretary rei>orted that the rainfall recorded at Mundoora for 
the eight months ending October 31, was only 4.14. Mr. Angley tabled isample 
of bearded wheat which had made good growth, considering the season. Dis- 
cussion took plac*e as to whether the sui>er put into the ground with the seed 
would renuiln available for next year's crop, many of the i)addocks being as 
baro of growth as fallow land. ^Members could see no reason why the next 
crop should not get the benefit of the manuro, but would like the opinion of 
those with inoiv experience. [Judging from the effects of manure on the 
grass after a wheat crop, the manure applied this year should, where the crops 
have failed, be of benefit to next year’s crop. This point is of eonsldterable 
Interest, and the Department hopes to be able* to carry out some tt*sts next 
season.— Ed. ] 

Smut ill Oats.— Mr. Allen reported that oats sown unpickled had produced a 
crop badly infested with smut. Tiie Hou. Secretary had the same experience 
with uupiekh'd seed. Mr. Aitchison found pickling with 4 oz. of bluestone to 
the busliel of seed a sure preventive. 

Oultivatioii of (Wives, iVec.— The Hoti. Secretary asked whether it would not 
be iM>ssil)le to grow small areas of olives, date palms, or other fruits in the 
district whi<*h would afford some return In a season like the present Members 
did not know whether the rainfall would Ik' »utti(‘ieut. [Tnless there is suttl- 
eient moisture in the soil to inatui’e the wheat ero)^, it is not likely that such 
tr<*os would prodiK^e profitable crops. It is also doubtful whether palms would 
fruit at all here, and as to olives tlie cost of gathering and carting a long 
distance to market would swallow uf) the return. Almonds, and carobs, were 
more likely to pay in this distrka, but they would require cultivation and 
attention every year. Not much in the way of crop coiu'ld, however, l)e exi)ectt*d 
with only 4^ in. of rain, unless water for irrigation was available.— Ed.] 

Fowls Moulting.— Mr. Beck stated that his fowls were alll moulting. Members 
wero unable to account for this out-of-season performance, unless the fact 
that the fowls were very early hatched chickens. Mr. Beck stated tliat he 
found the use of shetqj dip a good remedy for vermin. [It Is impossible to say 
why the fowls should be moadtiiig no^v, although careful examination of the 
birds and their surroundings might indicate a cause. 2klr. D. F. Laurie says 
the l>est thing to do is to give a little sulpluite of iron In the water and change 
the food if possible.— Ed.] 


Quorn, November 15. 

‘ Present— Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Herde, Cook, Toll, Patten, Alt- 
mann, Noll (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

F.A.Q. Standard.— This subject wai? well discussed, and a resolution carried 
ert(lorsing the motion parsed at Congress urging the Chamber of Commerce 
to fix the standard at the earliest opportunity. 

Rail Carriage of Chaff.— ConsideralAe disoiisslon took pl^ce on the arrange- 
ment by the Hallway Dei>artment: for the carriage of feed at reduced rates 
to the drought stricken districts: and It was resolved that in the opinion of the 
members the concession should apply to all chaff, irrespective of whether 
purchased by the farmer or by the merchant. 
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Mylor, November 15. 

I rt^soi it— Messrs. Xeilsen (chain* Hiijylics, Prohert, Xiciiolls, Narroway, E. 
J. and r. (». Oinii, (Uough (lion. Hccrctar>’), and two visitors. 

Pniiiirij; and Manuring hhnih Trees.- Some discussioa on these matters took 
]>lii(e. Mr. T. Oinn advo(*n1ed applying hoiu‘(lu8t or stable manure well 
dug in alxuit 2 ft. the stem of yo-iing trees. Ea(*h yetir he would apply 

lK)iuHlust early in the winter. ^Ir. Prohert pi*c*feiTeiil well rotted cowduug for 
j(e\AJv panted trees. Mr. Xeilsen referring to the use of seawe^, stated that 
the stud’ obtained o« our iK^acht^s was (piite ditfereut and inferior to the sea- 
w<Mxl usiKl in Europe, the latter having large lieshy leaves and being brown in 
colour. ^Ir. Oiun stated that lie had a eherry tree which blossomed fretdy, 
but only set a few fruits, he thought this due to necessity for another variety 
of (‘her'ry to facilitate cross fertilisation. The Hon. Secivtary thought a good 
dj«*seiug of potash would be ed’e< ti\e. [Kefer to jaige 8.‘> of August, 1902, i»ssue, 
-Ed.] 


Mllllceiitv November 6. 

PiHwnt— Messrs. Stuckey (chair), Stewart. Warland, Campbell, Mutton, 
Oberlander, Hart, and Harris (Hon. Secretiu'y’). 

Potatoes,— ^lent ion was made of the fact that the first and s(*cond prize 
lots of potatoes at the local show were two varieties, Thiele and (Iratia, Intro- 
duced by the late Chairman of the Central Burmti. 

Orchard (hiltivatioii.— -Article by Mr. E. F. [Midhiin in Octolx^^r issue of 
Journal of Agriculture on cultivating under fruit trees M^ae dis(*iissed. Messrs. 
Hart and Campbell had fixe(i an outrigger with wire stay to 
the ordinary and Soutlihend ploughs respectively, and found it worked 
satisfactorily. The Hon. SoiTctarj’ report(*d favourably of the work done 
bv the circular harrows in the orchard. 

Hearing Calves.— Mr. Campl>ell eemtended that it did not pay to raise calves 
where milk is supplied to the factoiy. ex<*ept to kcH'p up tlie milking herd. 
The dairyman could Iwep an extra <vnv in places of every four calves, and 
would get l>etter pnjfit from the cow. Even when butter is made at liome 
it would pay lietter to feed the milk to lambs or pigs than to calves. Mr. 
Ihividson admitteni that there was a good deni in :Mr, C/ampbeirs argument. 
A go(Ml (*ow should average three gallons daily for five mouths, and at present 
prices this r(Tr(*sented £10. oa* with milk at 3d. per gallon £(>. Messrs. 
Muflon and Harris thought it paid to rais(> calves on skimmed milk, hut did 
not favour the use of whey. The Hon. Secretary used Clarke’s calf feeders by 
whic'h the calves got the milk in a more natural way, and did no-t become 
“poddy.” If they seomred at all he gave them a little salt In the milk. 


>NilmlnBtonf November 12. 

Ib'esent— Messrs. Slee (chair), Broadbent, liauterbach, A. and M, Btehof, 
McLeod, Sehuppan, Xoll, and Payne (lion. Secretary). 

Apprentices on the Farm.— Mr. Broadbent read Congress pai)er on this 
subject, and some notes of his own on the matter. A good discussion ensued, 
There was no difference of opinion on the main tjuestioii of the systematk* 
employment of youths on the farm on terms of service, fitting them to l)ecome 
capable employers of labour themselves later on. The payment suggested 
by Mr. Dali was considered Insufficient; meml)ers thought the faa’mer should 
start the apprentice at 5/ per week and Iward, gradually increasing his wages 
until he received full rates. Members also thought that farmers shofuld give 
their sons some interest In tlie farm; for instance, let them cultivate a few 
acres and have the proceeds for thietr own personal use. It was finally rewoL 
ved that the scheme outlined by Mr. Dali at Congress was worthy of further 
cojifkleratlon, especially in districts where fanning is more profitable than in 
this neighbourhood. 
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Port Qermein, November 8. 

I’roHOiit— Memsrw. Stone (chairs Blesing, Holiiiaa, Thomas, Kingcome, Smith, 
1-letwl, t)*Loiiiglilin, Ililhim. Deer, ami Hteintluifl (Hon. Secretary). 

Manures.— Dlscusisioii took place on the use of commercial fertilisers for 
viieat, and it was generally agreed that In the distri<.*ts of Baroota and 
T(‘lowie the manured crops were iK^tter than those not mamiivd. 

\Vh(*at Exix*riineuts.— MenilH»rs reporttnl on exiyeriments with various 
heats received froiuYorke’s Peninsula last season. Lovelock’s Early was gene- 
rally considered the best, it i)eing appareutl.t less isusceptible to damage 
from si»ells of dry weather than the others, and was well adapted to the 
clinjatic conditions of this district. 


Mlnlaton, November 15. 

Pn'sent -Messrs. Brown ndiair), Bennet, Honner, Magor. ('orrell, New bold, 
Anderson, A. McKenzU*, Martin, ami .1. McKenzie (Hon. Secretary). 

Tlnindcrsronns. -".Mr. Magor asked whether ineml)(*r.s had noti(*<*d the 
absence of tliunderstorins of late, and also wliether the crops suffered tliereby. 
Members all stated that thuiulerstorins in the summ(*r were not so fre(pient 
as formerly, and some held that the clearing of the timber had something to 
do wltli this. 

Black and Bed In reply (o qmsslion mcmi)crs said rt^l nisi might 

attack a crop, but if tlie weather was unsuitable its development w^ould bo 
checked, and the crop escape without any apparent injury. The Hon. Secretary 
had noticed rust in pla(‘es, but did not think it was likely to do much damage. 
MemlxH’s should carefully watch the effect of the rust and report later on. 
Mr. Newbold stated that isome wheats seemed to be more liabh* to damage 
from bhu*k rust than others sown under exactly similar conditions. 

flaking Farm Life Attractive.— Paper read at Septemb(*r Meeting (page 2.50 
October Issue) by Mr. \'nnstone came in for considerable criticism. Some 
members did not agree with the suggestion to give the boys and girls some 
share In the profits of the farm. 


Saddleworth, November 21. 

Present— Messrs. Frost (chair). Benger, Plckerinann, Leeder, Neill, Plant, 
Scales, Waddy, Coleman (Hon. Secretary), and six visitors. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary's report showed that during the year, 
meetings had been held each month with an average attendance of 10.5 
membei*s. The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were thanked, and re-elected. 
The Ifon. Secretary reported on varU»us matters of Interest in connection with 
the Adelaide Show, and also on visit to Roseworthy College. 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at the residence of the Hon. 
Secretary, particular interest being manifested In the exi)erlmental wheat 
plots. Many of the wiieats being tried are spt^tial selections of Mr. Coleman’s, 
others have been secured from New' South Wales and elsewiiore. An unnamed 
selection was considered the most promising. Field ^larshall, Bobs. Plover, 
Jonathan, and Marshall's No. w^en* also very good. The croi)is generally 
looked w’ell, and fully twn> tons of hay pi‘r acre w’us being cut in some of the 
paddocks, in fact the poorest crop w’aa going 35 cw't. per acre. This was 
growni on fallow land tliat carried a crop of sorghum during tlie summer, and 
this is the first time that Mr, Coleman has got a smaller return from such 
land than from the crop after hare fallow. Some of the crops althougli promJs 
ing good yields showed the elTects of the recent hot wdnds. The pigs, which 
are Berkshire, and the dair^" herd Avere also inspected. The latter are Jersey’s 
or Jersey crosses, and yield very rich milk, some testing up to (> per cent 
of butter fat Mr, Coleman is a strong advocate of the Jersey strain, finding 
that they 'VriU do better on less food than the larger breeds. Various other 
matters of interest were Inspected, the iueml>ers and vlsltoi*s being afterwards 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Coleman. 
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Booth by, October 29. 

I*rt*spiit--Jl(^s8rfi. Whyte (chair), Chaiiliii. Hendersou, Way, Ttnubiill (Hon. 
two visitors. 

Kust Uosistaut Whoats.— Tbo IIou. SociM'tary tabled eight samples of wheat 
grown from seed received from the Department of Agriculture. They were all 
well grown, with good heads, and <iuite free from rust. Oluyas and Baker’s 
l‘;;ul> were considered the best, Smart's Early also being favoured. 

W(‘st (’onsi Lands.— The (’hairman stated that in his opinioo any one selec- 
ting land ill wdiat is known as the North Blocks in the Port Lincoln district 
should also receive 2b0 acres of Koppio land to make a home on. and use as 
a stnndliy iu such sc^asons as the i>i’eseot. The North Block at pt'esent iiwas 
de\oi(i of grass and lierbage, and there w^as no timber for fencing, whicli, 
howc\ei, could be found on Koppio. 


Mount CompasSf November 8. 

Present— Messrs. Jacobs (chair). Slater, P. and H. McKinlay, Sweetman, 
Hutton, (lo^^ling. Herring, Good, Peters, Cameron, C. S. and A. J. Hancock 
(Hon. Se<*retary), and one visitor. 

Potatoes and Peas,— Discussion took place on the cultivation of these crops. 
Mr. Sw’eetmau <*ouside!vd that hilling potatoes was ihv lietter method. In 
freshing peas he thought the ordinary land roller would i>rove effective. 
It wjiR deckled to caiTy out experiments wdtli potatoes of diffewmt sizes to test 
whether cut or whole sets were best, and what size sets gave the best results. 

Forest Range.— Delegates to the Hills Oonferenoe reported on their visit. 
Tliey were greatly Impi^ssed with the character of the orchard land and the 
careful manner in which the cultivation w’as carried out. The tm*s generajay 
were more dense than those grown In this district, due to the different 
iuet3«ods of pruning. The district was w^ell Avorthy of a visit by any fruit- 
grower. 


Port PlrlCf November 15. 

Present— Messrs. Johns bdiair), Jose, Hannan, Wright, Bell, Welch, Lawrio, 
♦Spain, Wilson (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Northern Conference.— -Members favoured holding the annual Conference 
at Gladstone next year. 

Rainfall.— Mr. Hector forwarded table showing total rainfall for 10 months 
ending October 31 of only 8.48 in. Of this 2.19 in. fell during first quarter, 
1.76 during the second quarter, 2,78 during the third quarter, and 1.75 in 
October. 

Veterinary Teaching.— Discussion on suggestion of Hon. Secretary In 
reference to instruction in veterinary science was continued. Members 
admitted the necessity for more knowlege of veterinary science, but failed to 
see any way of overcoming the existing Ignorance as far as the farmers them 
selves were concerned, as they had neltlier the facilities nor time for acquiring 
such knowledge. They also expressed surprise that there was no competent 
veterlnai*y In the north, being of opinion that there was a good opening for 
such a man. 

Treatment of Fallow Ijand.— Mr. Johns risad a paper On this subject 
would plough about five Inches deep- more or less according to the nature of 
the soil— and get the work done as soon as possible after seeding. Then gei 
to work as quickly as possible, and wdth a scarifier or large cultivator work 
it nearly as deep as the plough has been. Bach subsequent working should 
be shallower t the first say four inches, tlie second three inches, and the 
third about two inches. Of the various Implements for cultivating, the best 
to break the soil with w’-as a scarifier or large cultivator, and then fallow with 
scarifier or chisel pointed harrows. Good scarifier harrows are effective op 
clean loose ground. The Spring-tooth cultivators did not meet with his approvaH 
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III stubble laud and where the soil is loose the disc iiuplemeuts were very 
effective. Members differed in their opinions of the Spring-tooth cultivators, 
^ome condemning them, while others considered them the best of all imple- 
ments for the purpose, but thought they could be much limproved by the addi- 
tion of another row of teetli. It was generally agreed that rolling the fallow was 
not advisable, and that in dry seasons shallow worked fallow was best. 
This year crops were better on laud fallowed by the scarifier than on land 
fallowed by ploughing. 

Peste. — Discussion took place on the increase of both sparrows and starlings. 
Rabbits were stated to be decreasing. 


Murray Brldflre, November 14. 

present— Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaeiisch, Kiitzer, Stacker, Schubert, and 
Lehmann (Hon. SecTetary). 

Work of Branch.— Owing to poor attendance at meetings called dining past 
two months, the Hon. Secretary brought forward the question of idosliig the 
Branch. The memi)ers appeared to take very lltte interest in the work, and 
the reading of pairers was left entirely to the Chairman and Hon. Secretary. 
A motion in favour of closing the Branch was lost, and it was dechled to 
strike off the roll the uam<»s of six ineinliers who have failed to attend for 
several meetings. Some members pleaded that tliey were noteapable of writing 
papers suitable for discussion at the Bureau meeting. [If this is the case 
why not make a few notes on i>ai»er8 Avritten by members of other Branches. 
The papers read at (.'ongress are well worth disiaisislng at the Branch meetings. 
Ed.l 


Mount Gambler, November 8. 

Presen t—Mossns. Mitchell (<jhair), Clarke, D. Norman, sen., D. Norman, 
jun.. Dyke, Edwards, Kennedy, Boiley, Barrows, Williams, Wilson, and Ivewls 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Licensing Stallions.— Considerable discussion took place on the Bill before 
Parliament providing for the licensing of stallions. The proposal to impose 
a licence fee irresp€*ctlve of any veterinary examination was generally con- 
sidemi to be worse than useless. Some condemneil any legislation dealing 
with the subject while otlier meml)ers thought something should be done 
to get rid of the inferior horses which travelled the various districts. It wae 
decided that the question be adjourned until next meeting to give members 
an opportunity of bringing forward suggestions for the improveineut of the 
Pill Introduced by Mr. Livingston. 

Imported Stock.— Reference was made to the number of stock from the 
drought stricken areas of Victoria which were being grazed in the district. 
Stock Inspector Williams directed attention to the necessity for compliance 
With tlie regulations dealing with the importation of stock, and also to the 
necessity for cleaning sheep from lice and ticks. 


FInnIss, November 3. 

Presient— Messrs. Chlbnall (chair), Heath, Henley, T. and S. Collett 
(Hon. Secretary), 

Homestead Meeting.---Thlg meeting was held at the residence of Mr. A. E, 
Henley. The various crops were Inspected, and Mr. Henley promised to 
furnish report later on on result of his experiments with different manures. 
Mr. Chlbnall gave a practlc(il demonstration of the use of the diviufng rod 
for affifcoverlng water. Some dlscnssloD took place on the work of the branch, 
and it was resolved to endeavour to giet additional members to join. 
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Eudunda. November 17. 

1'rt‘st‘Ut- .Messrs. Gusliuj; (cUalr), ilartiu, Walker, AVell, lluuks, J. and K. 
I^tilznei*, and MarKliall (Hon. Seuretaryj. 

E\i)(M*iiiit*ntal Work. — DiRcnssioii tiK>k place o« proposal to establish an 
experiiiunital plot for the cultivation of bluebiish, saltbush, and other hardy 
fodder plants. It was decided to acc-ept the offer of land within the railway 
fence as ottVivd by the Department, and to take the necessary measures to 
carry out the experiment. 

Drake and Barley (irass.— Considerable distaission took place on drake. 
Some of the members ^\'ished to know how it was that new land sown wdth 
(‘lean swd only will in a few jvars produce a lot of drake. Mr. Walker Jiad 
found that hy fallowlnif and (‘ultivating lu* was able to get rid of the drake 
in the crops. iMost of the members thought that the iiK*rease of drake in the 
crops was due to the fact tliat iH'iUg shorter than the wheat mucli of the drake 
was untouched hy the stripi>er, and the seed was tlius left to grow next year. 
Mr. Walker stated that one year he got half as much drake as wheat in his 
strippei*. Imt the same land now was practically clean. In reply to question 
the Hoii. S(^cretary expressed the opinion that land overrun with barley grass 
could be cleaned by ploughing it soon after the grass has started to grow. 


Koolunffa, November 13. 

1 ‘resent— Messrs. Butcher (chain, Shipway. Sandow. Palmer, trooper, Atkin- 
son, Lawry, Buitertield, Noack (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Apprentices on the Farm.— Dis(.*iission took place on 3dr. Dali's pajjer on this 
sul)ject. The Clwilrman considered Mr. Dali's idea a very good one, and if 
earrUni out would pro\ie of great l)enelit to many efty lads. Several diftleiiltles 
in the way were pointed out by members, such as the choice of suitable lads, 
and a 1st) of suitable farmers to apprentice them to. 


Gumerachap November 17. 

Present— Messrs. Hanna (chair), Oomish, Kitto, Foote, Mon fries, Bond, 
Nors worthy, aud Martin (Hon. Secretary). 

Cultivation of Wattles.— Mr. Kitto read a pai>er on this subject:— 

The wattlegrowing industry ivas of considerable importance to South Australia, and 
gave employment to a large number of workers directly and indirectly. It is stated 
that one firm of tanners in Victoria hod used 1.200 tons of bark in a year, and that 
the yearly consumption in that State was 17,000 tong, but great difficulty is expe- 
rienced m secuiing supplies, and there has been a oonsideirable falhng off in the 
export of tanned hides as a consequence. South Austiralia exerts considerable quan- 
tities of bark to England, but there is also a falling off here. [Total production 
of bark in Soutli Australia is, however, on the increase, and exporte only show 
a small decrease.— Ed.] He believed there was room for considerable expansion in 
the output of bark, and had been assured by a i^eliable authority that so long as wt 
could produce bark at a reasonable price there was no fear of over production. On 
rough and poor land wattles should be 'moi’e largely grown, and even on good grazing 
land about 40 trees to the acre will not hurtthe grass, but will return a fair amount 
of bark. Tlie broadleaf or Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) was the best to grow. 
The easiest wiay of getting a stand of wattles in localities where they grow naturally, 
is to cut scrub and other rubbish, and early in ‘the autumn run a fire through it. 
The wattles will spring abundantly after the fire. Amongst timber and wks the 
l^t way was to break u fe»v furrows with scarifier, or plou^, or the spring^footh cul- 
tivator, the latter being best for rough ground. Then after iweporing the seeds sow 
bro.'KiraiSfc on thew strqis, taking care to ssow thinly, To pre]^6 the s^s put them 
in cold v^ter and bring the water up to the boil; take them off the fire, and leave 
m the water for 24 hours, then sow them, or put in a bag and keep in a damp place 
until needed. In respect to yield he had taken J cwt. of bark from eight wattles 
ofi a rod of ground, this was e<iual to 6 tohs to the acre, which at £4 gave a return 
of £24 111 isix or seven years. Many of them had scores of acres of landthat did not 
return £1 per acre per annum, and it shcMdd pay them to grow wattles on this land. 
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Tbe bark should be etrit^ed when it comes away best from the stem: this will be 
about October to Xlecember, according to locality. The bark is also richest in tannic 
acid at this time. Wattles that show signs of crack or blister at the base should be 
itripp^, as if left the dama^ will only extend. The bark should be left in the sun 
to dry until it bef^ns to cun: then tie it in bundles, which should be put in he^ 
in the shade^ and oorered with boughs until ready to go away. By care and attention 
in this direction the bark will dry a nice light colour, but if exposed too much it will 
be black and sunburnt. When tying have two leather straps, place the bark on them, 
keeping the large bark on the outside to bind the smaller pieces, and draw the bundle 
tight with the straps. Then tae with cord or binder twine. Bundles going 50 to the 
ton are most popular. 


Appila-Yarrowie, November 14« 

Present— Messrs. Keller (chair), PraDcls, Bottrall, Pox, Wilsdon, Daly, and 
Bauer (Hon. Secretary). 

Droving Sheep.— Mr. Wilsdon read a short paper on this subject. He advised 
starting sheep fairly early In the morning, and ff they will move let them draw 
along by themselves. If they can be got to feed they will travel quietly and 
steadily. Sometimes they go too fast; in thiis case it will be necessary to get 
ahead of them. He had driven sheep 18 or 20 miles a day in this way, keeping 
fifteen to twenty chains behind them nearly all the time. If sheep are driven 
there is always the danger that they will turn sulky and keep all in a heap. 
Drovers should be very careful not to frighten the animals. In hot weather 
keep the sheep in as narrow a line as possible, so that they get the benefit of 
the wind and do not suffer from w^ant of air. It is as well to camp in the 
middle of the day when travelling sheep during hot weather. Ewes with 
lambs less than two months old cannot travel as far as other sheep. He had 
travelled ewes with young lambs without injury by spelling every four or five 
miles for a half an hour. Travelling sheep do surpiistngly well owing to the 
change of food they get 


KingTSton, November 8. 

Present— Messrs. Pinches (chair), Fraser, Pinkerton, Threadgold, Barnett, 
Cooper, and Wight (Hon. Secretarji. 

Sheepw»eed.— Fallowing and cultivating was recommended to a member wiio 
complained that sheepweed was overrunning his crop. 

Evening Primrose.— Meml)ers consldeiied that evening primrose was a good 
fodder and should be encouraged in this district. 

Cattle Complaint — Discussion took place on Stock Inspector Dowdy's report 
on cause of dr^*^ blble, &c. Members thought that Mr. Dow»dy was on the right 
track. Mr. Pinkerton has a cow wbich suffers from a sw'felling in the udder 
and passes blood with tJie milk; so far as he could find she had not suffered 
from any injury. [Mr. Valentine advises giving a mild aperient, and to bathe 
the udder daily with warm water after drawing off all the milk. If there is 
much blood Jn the milk rub in little beladonna ointment; if only small quan- 
tity use lard or vaseline.— Ed,] Mr, Cooper had a cow which dropped her cud 
whilst chewing. She was In good condition, and had been in milk for nearly 
12 months, [Mr. Valentine says this is an Indfcation of Indigestion. If the cow 
is fat and not of much value as a milker it would, pcihaps, be better to sell 
her to the butcher. The following treatment might be tried:— Mix a little 
bran with linseed meal, and pour sufficient boiling w^ater over it to make thick 
tea. to 20 drops of mix vomfea should be given. Provide sulphate of 
iron and salt for the cow.— Ed.] 

cement Floors.— Mr. Wight, in reply to enquiry for waterproof dressing for 
oemewt floor of chaff house, gave the following recipes;— (a) Mix together 1 
part red lead, 5 parts ground lime, and 5 parts sharp sand, with boiled oil. 
(b> Mix 1 part red lead, 6 of whiting, and 10 of sharp sand, with boilied oil. 
<c) 5 imrts powdered glue, 4 of imin, and 3 of red ochre, mixed with a little 
water. 
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Labor Bureau. 

Number of men registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from October 29 to November 29, 1902. . 


1 

Knmber Registered. 

Number 

Trade or Calling. 



Town. 

Country. 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 

57 

215 

340 

Masons and bricklayers 

4 


2 

Carpenters 

3 

1 

5 

Painters . . 

1 

4 

4 

Boilermakers and assistants . 

— 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

2 

2 


Fitters and turners. . 

4 

1 

— 

Engine Drivers and Firemen 

2 

1 

— 

Brass finishers 

1 

— 

1 

Patternmaker 

— 

— 

1 

Coppersmith 

1 

— 

— 

Plumber and ironworker 

1 

— 

— 

Pipe jointers 

— 

-r 

5 

Cook and sculleryman 

1 

— 

1 

Female attendant . . 

— 

— 

1 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

7 

1 

3 


Porters and junior porters . . 

6 

1 

— 

Rivet boys 

3 



Totals 

94 

229 

361 


December 1, 1902. 


A. Ricbabdson, Bureau Clerk. 



Pitoted hy Buitoy St GllUiMrkeai, n a&4 Wegroumth Steitt, 
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DEPARTIVIENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

At the Animal (Jonfrn\s.H of tlio Ap’ienUural Ruroaii hold Insit Sopteaiiber, 
lluj following rosohition was ca r Hod “That for the coiivenlonco of farmers 
llvinjx at a distance from the railway station the time allowed for clearing 
IVrtiliscws he exhMided from <»ight to 48 honrs.“ This matter was brought 
iinih*r the notice of the Railways noinnilssioner. who reports that he cannot 
agree to make a rule of the rdinracter suggested, hut the (huieral Traffic Mana- 
ger will eontlune to use bis disc'retion in not charging demurrage or storage 
where suffi(dent evidence is glv(‘n that the consignee had oerlons difficulty la 
moving his goods within the prescribed time. It n^sts, therefore, with the 
Individual farmer to bring under the notice of the Traffie Manager any charge 
for demurrage which ho tlilnks is m»t juslifled l>y clrcmnistam^e.s 


The Department of Agriculture has Just issued a Poultry Manual written 
i\V Mr. D. F. Txiiirle, the well-known authority on poultry. The bulletin 
deals <^ncbsely with the breeillng, feeding, and general management of poultry, 
and trrvits at some length wif1i the symptoms of the vaiibus diseases 
poultry suffer from, together witli tlie best treatment for such complalnta 
The Poultry Manual can be purchased from the Department of Agriculture 
and from booksellers; the price charged is 6d. iier copy, or 7d. if posted. 


Professor Perkins spent the first fortnight in December in Victoria, maJklng 
an enquiry Into the position of the phylloxera question by ispeeial request of 
the South Australian Vinegrowers’ Association, A full account of bis investi- 
gations will be reproduced in our next issue. Vines appear to have made 
exceedingly poor growth In Victoria this season, but the show of fruit is 
goofi, and after the December rains the vintage should be a normal, if not 
a heavy one, The same complaints, in reference to the disposal of 
export wines, with which wo have latterly been made familiar here, are 

S revalent in Victoria, The determined cnisade against the London Depot 
as had Its effects on local markets; were we to amalgamate with Victorian 
l^owers we could easily turn the tables on our opponents. It is probable 
tnSt some such proposal would be favourably received In the sister State; we 
notice ^at the Rnthexgleh growers have already moved in this direction. 
m ^ximug eltctnnstancOs the proposal is worth consideratlojn. 
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On Pecoml>er 1, Trofessor Perkins had the opportunity of vlatitliig Messrs. 
H. W. Morphett & Go’s Estate, Wood's Point on the MuiTay. The estste 
Ineludes a larjrt* area of the swamp land that eharaeterlzes the lower iiortloo 
of Hie Miu’niy. There is little <louht of the great fertility of tills land, when 
aith'd hy iiTigation; and If then* Averf» the inagnlUeent object lessim which 
Messrs. Morphott Ac Oo. have hi Id out within a few miles of Murmy Bridge 
shouhl prove sufficient to disprotve it. 'thirty tons of onions to the aer^*, and 
five cuts of lucerne the first year averaging two tons of dried hay per acre 
and iif‘r cat, should lie sufficieni to aniidy demonstrate Uie value of these 
sMamips AVe proixise giving a full a<*count of this iwofl table work of rei'laina- 
1i<m in onr next issue; thert^ are thoiisiinds of acres of edimilar land that 
miglit be (Nfually profitably utilized. 


Many Houth Auslrnlians aiv Interested !n homing pigeons, and live stations 
f»n the MellxinriH route are froiiuently ufllized for testing the stamina of 
liirdjs. Tlie recent regulations adoptwl in AMetorla wilh a view of cheeking 
flH‘ spread of tick tn that State, rendewxl It olillgatojrj" for blnls to be sent 
for inspection 1o Melboiinie lief ore being releast^. I/o<‘al owners coniplaiiMHi 
about these restrictions, and, nciing on instnictions fi*om the Minister of 
\giMculture, Professor Perkins while in Melbourne interviewed the Victorian 
Alinister of Agriculture on the subject, and obtained from him the assurame 
that bli^ls might be released from any station providing they wi're accompanied 
liy a tHn*tlflcate to the eff(H*t that they were free from tick. ArningcMiients are 
being made to liave the birds examined by Mr. I). P. T*auric. 


By proclamation dated DecoinVx'r 17 the regulations dealing with the Im- 
portation of plants into South Australia were reiienlcd and n<*w regulations 
substituted In lieu thereof. From The date In question living plants or isirtions 
thereof, unless sent by post, must enter by sea at Port Adelaide. AH plants 
must be accompanied by a swom declaration that they have not iw'en giHiwn 
within 50 yards of any graiievlne, and that the nursery or garden in wh*ch 
they have been grown is free from phylloxera. Grapevines w* portions 
thereof are totally prohlbltwl. Any plants lntro<luced in con Ira vent ion of the 
regulations will be destroyed. 


During the month the Ilortlcnltural Instructor to the Department (Mr. 
Quinn) has examined the papers in fruit culture in connection with the classes 
at the Agricultural School and the School of Mines and Industries at Adelaide, 
h«is also inspected orchards at Dnley Park. GocmUnochI Park, Belair. and 
i4or‘kleys, and visited the test plots In connection with tin* Hi>raying exp<*rl- 
meuts for the destruction of coiJlin moth at Forest Range, Summerlown, and 
P.ccadilly. 


During the month Tnspeotor Brown has been employed attending to in- 
siK*<'tlon work at Port Adelaide and Adelaide. In conjunction with other inspec- 
tors 5,027 cases of fruits, la packages of plants, and 2^45^t packages of vege- 
iabh*s have been passed for export to New Soutli Wales and Victoria. The 
Western Austi^alian market has also taken many hundreds of cases of cherries 
ami plums, but these are not inspected prior to expot*t. Of the fruits exiwrted 
cherries and apricots form the bulk* totalling nearly 8,000 <}ases. The others 
are made up of 15 different kinds of locally grown fruits, ranging from alpine 
strawberries to sembtroplcail citrus fruits, showing the Width of range in fruit 
production we possess. During the month 8,964 cases Of fruits and 11 piireeis 
of plants were imported, aiul 4 cases of plants, 87 secondhand fruit cases* 
imd 868 cases of Italian lemons and oranges have been fumigated befote 
gdmlssSon. Although there Is a good show of young fruits on our lemofl 
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trw«, it i» very evident, tfliouUl tlie aummer turn hot, we must look to out- 
side sourees for our lemons tliis season, as our own stoc'ks are depleted. Of 
lh(' liniK)iieil fruits 3,214 ease8-~eq[uivalent to 0,428 bushels— were bananas. 
<)!’ tluw, 2r>2 eases wore re-exported to New South Wales, leaving 5,924 bushels 
for hs'al consumptian. Tlieso figures show how our consumers have acquired 
a Insto for this fniit, and will nse large quautJltieK even when locally grown 
iriilts of vartous kinds are abundant and fn?sh. Inspector Hart has passed 
K* castes of apricots for export from Stirling North to Ilroken Hill between 
Ni»vember 24 and December 17. 


Council of Agriculture. 

'riic usual montidy Jiieeting of the Council of Agriculture was held iu Ade- 
laide on December IT, there being prosen t— Mr. It. Caldwell (Chairmauh Col. 
itowell, Mesei^. It. Marshall, A. M. Dawkins, B. Basi^dow, J. Miller, G. K. 
UitTcr, J. \\\ Saudfurd. A. Molineux, F. Krlchauif, J. Alurray, A. D. Bruce, T. 
K. \’elUuid, and l*rofessor I^erkins. 

( 'ousiilerable time was si>ent In discussing proposed cousUtution of the 
(\>uncil, and a iLraft of wime was adopted for submittal to the Hon. MinistiU' 
oi Agriculture. 

Various inalturs iu cuimectlon with the Agricultural College were dealt with. 
Frofessor l*erkius ixiisirted that some of the Improvements asked for by the 
t’ouncil were being undertaken. 

'Phe Itailways Coiiiiuliisiuiier advised tiuit he had no ventilab*d Uucks avail- 
able for tile carriage of fruit lual vegetaldes, and he could not at present un- 
ihuiuke the coiistni<*tiuu ol additional cm’s. On the moUon of Air. Laffer it 
was UecidinJ to bring under <lie notice of the Alinister of Agriciuiure the urgent 
iiecessiiy tor provUliug l»etter facilities for this traffic, as cousldeiuble damage 
resulted from (he prestuii iu<*th0d of carrying fruit and vegetaldes in close 
inicks i'overed with tarpaulins. 

On the recoin niendat ion of the Oomiuittee on Agriculture luid Stock it was 
deidded (<» send 2,(KK) circulars to branches of the Agiicultiiral Bureau istjeklug 
mfon nation concerning the symphims of cattle complaint known as staggers, 
criiipies, iinpactioii, &c., also lor particulars of remedies tried, lossiis, Ac. 

Me.ssrs, Laffer and Uovvell reported on visit of inspection (o Forest Kange, 
w’h(*r(* growers usiiig arsenlte of s^Hla and lime for the eodliu moth had Injured 
iJkmi* trees. Both agrml that, while it was not possilde to say detiuiUdy why 
iJie solution was Injurious to the trees, there ivas no question Uiat if the 
solution was properiy prepai'ed and good lime used there W’ouid be little or no 
buriiiug. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I in this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
seieetioiis from otir ohicim correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interes]; 
namly to the writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Kd.J 

LACTIC ACID IN WINE. 

l^.N.S.— Estinwition of volatile acidity in a wine will not ais a ruin indli*atc 
tile piH^sence of lactic acid, excepting m far that it la geiiei'ally accompanied 
li.v a n*i*talri aimoniit of acetic acid. Lactic acid is not, pniiK^rly speaking, 
volatile, though part of it may pass over witli eleam. It is usually devdoiied 
in wines in with manuitie fermentation, and if you can tlnd 

maiiuitc' you can take for grmited the invsence of lactic acid. Evaporate a little 
wine in a wtibtdiglasiB away from dust; if present the mannlte will crystaliae 
out in long ueedle4ffo^ cryetaki frequently unhanged, in the form of a slat 
around a comuion itontre.— (A.J.F.) 

PRUNING mUSCATEL VINES. 

Rgi.Vf Bianco Is eiweiitteJly a spur-pruned vine, and my cxi>eaienee 

does niot kmdt me to expect fod pruning to be beneffdal. Usually defective 
eetidiig Of fruit Is tbo oause of this question being put to me. Vigour of 
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or of onro iu Uio 4 <t*l(M-iion of tlio ouHings are the most 

freipionl ciniso of of fniU. If you i\ui\ you oiuioot leave onougli 

i>n<ls ou llu* onlinar.v ])usli spur prunoil, try » liorizoutal cordou alunit 10 in. 
fiv>}ii t)io gj-ound with spurs four to six inciuvs apiu*t to the iniinher required. 

CURCULIO BEETLES. 

A.;M. Tlie.se art' >ery nunierous and destrnelive in miany places this y<‘ar. 
Spra.N iiig (iu‘ lri‘es atta<*k(‘d uilli a mixture t»f one ounce Paris green to 12 
gallons of sinmg linu‘\vater. or with tlit‘ arstaiite of soda as I'econiiiuMided lor 
codliii motli, will result in 1Ii(‘ l)et‘tl<‘s lunjig poisoned. Ahout ten yeai‘s ago 
Sir Sanimd Davenjiort found that a lianduge of sheepskin i*ound tin* stem of 
young oliv(‘s w aus a very efifecthe trap I'ov tiie iMM^th^s. The stri]) of skin is 
ii(*d tirndy roiuai the vst(*m Ih'Iow the tirst lu'aiu'lies. I lie wool being on tin* 
outside. In attempting to cross fhi* heetles Ix'come eiitaugl'i*d in the \vo<il, 
and can la* gatiuu’ed and (ies(i*oy<‘d in the morning. Ihdess the I)audagt‘s are 
atteiideil to Kirly many of the beetles will gtd free*. 

VERMIN ON ANIMALS. 

d.A.S. l^’or ticks on i»igs, poultry, Ai'., loiisi*. ll(‘a.s, or otla*!* sanall \(*rmin. 
proiialily tlie best insecticide is kerosine emulsion, liissohe one pound (*om> 
moil sioaj[> in a gallon of boiling water, and whilt‘ lioiliiig add it to two gallons 
of l>en)s}uf‘ and cliuiai violently until it iMunilsities nr tliickmis. F<»r use 
dissolve one part of the i'lnnlsion in ten parts of warm water. Pigs ami 
(dher animals (-an Ik* sprayed with lids, but small animals are un>!t elf(*('- 
tively treated by iliiipiug them all but the ey<‘s, month, Ac. If fowls ari* 
dipped iu this way tw ici* a .vear, clnM»sing a hot day and doing the work tlrat 
thing in tlie miuaiing (liey will Ki*ep surprisingly frei* fnwm vermin, vvlii'n* 
oth(*r reasonable i»r(H‘aulions arc* adoi>l4‘d. Ihiri* kei*osine is SK)»metj‘Uic*s used 
for poultry and other animals, but it is in.jurious to the sikin, and often causes 
considerable irritation. 


VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

By Akthuii J. Pekkins, Seokktaky fur Ackicultuke. 

In (be ‘Ttevue d(* VjI icuiture,’* IMMli Octois*!' Iasi, Mr. .1. M. (iiiillon giv<*s 
Stum* ligures iji n‘ft*ivm‘(* to tin* yic*Id t)f vines planted at ditTi'ivut dlstanoea 
aiairt. Jlis tigiires, wbicl) arc* give*!) bc*lovv, sliow lliat williin cvrtain limits 
an increase in distancH* incrc*ases tin* Individual ylc*ld of the plaiitK Thus:— 
Ibb Folle lilanc'iies at i> ft. i in. yic*lded lo.s fl). ti uz. 

KHl Folle Planc*l>c‘B at b ft. yieldc*d 2b2 lb. i) oz. 

100 Arainons at ;i ft. 4 iu. yielded 310 Iti. 13 oz. 
lot) Arainons at b ft. ymldcnl 055 Ib. [) oz. 

If, Imwever, lliese rc*sults are referrt^d to tlie area eultivatcxl and carr.viug 
these jOauts results obtaJned .an* yc*ry diffc‘rc‘nt, the* yield per a< rc* is allo- 
gc'Umr in favour of the more closely plaiitc»d vines. From this point of 
view tin* figures woi*k out as follows:- 

1 acre of Plauche at 3 ft. 4 in. yielded 2 ions 15 ewt. 1 qr. 

1 ac ic* of h"cdlc» Phiucho at 5 ft yielded 1 ton J1 cwt. 1 cir. 

1 acre of A ram cm at ft 4 hx. yi<‘lded 5 tons 10 ewt. 2 qr. 

1 acre of Araiiion at 5 ft yielded 5 tons t cwd. 3 qr. 

So far as we are concerned, ismch distances as 3 and 5 ft. are of c-onrse out 
of the c|uc*sil:ion. ^ Jiideiiendcmtly of the question of yield, we have* to |iH*iir In 
mind the cost of production. It is cpilte is>ssible to obtain lieavy yields, 
l(‘avmg siuallc*r margins of pwlit than lighter crops. In a i)nper‘whh*h I 
n‘ad bc'torc* (^)iigrc‘ss in IStMi, 1 attempted to dc‘tlue what appimued to mo the 
moNt suitable distanec‘s for our six‘clal c;onditions. lAitvY experlenc*e has In 
no w :iy c'auscHl me to alter my opinious on the iRubjeet. I tftien stated that no 
vim‘K simuld be plantcKi at dlstam^es lliat did not, admit of tillage wttli two 
Imt'Ses abreast, or of tlie passage* of a dray or wagon. C >4 such eonsiaeni** 
tkm.s 1 fixed upon $ x s. for ttow^trollised vines planted ou the satiarOf aud 
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ADELAIDE 


Chemical Works 


COMPANY. 


Office — Currie Street, Adelaide ; 

WttrJbs — yew Theharton and Port Adelaide. 


R. BURNS CUMING, Manager. 

Hiawraetarers aad loprters af licias and Fartilisera: 


J!SL 


8up«rpho8phat« Bonedust 

NIineral Super Complete Manure 

Quano Super Orchard Manure 

** Special Wheat Manure." ** Special Crass Manure.’* 

Bone Meal specially prepared tor Poultry and Cattle. 
Carbolic Add. Sulr>hurlc Acid, Muiiatlc Ac)d. etc. 

Suip|;\ate of Iron, Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, Uc* 
Bisulphide ot Carbon. 


WALLAROO 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

(36 pel* cent, to 38 per cent, water soluble). 

DRY. FREE RUNNING. IN SOUND BAGS. 


Speotally Prepared to meet South Australian Requirements 


FARMERS can obtain DELIVERY of this MANURE when they 
REQUIRE it, instead of being dependent upon arrival of 
vessels, as is the case with imported Super. 


Obtainable from 


AUSTRALASIAN IMPLEMEl^T CO. 
JNO. DARLING & SON, 

or their Agent..' 


ADELAIDE 


THE WALLUtOO PHOSPHATE COMPANY, UMITEO, 

llAtlonAI Mutual Buildings, Adelaide. 
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Elglisli ^erpfio^ti 

Use the Celebrated Superphosphate Manufaetured by the 

IITED ALKALI CO., LD, 

(36 - 38 per cent. Water Soluble) 

Always in good condition and free running. 

COWCEWTRATED 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 

Try H. <fe E. Albert’s Coaceatrated (High grade) Superphosphates atid 
, compare results nvith cost. 


Thomas’ Phosphate Powder. 

The moat reliable make ot Basic Slag is that of The CluMuical Works 
of London. Brand — JL & E Albert 


nte for particulars. 

lSe33a.X>OX* Dulols. Absolutely the best Preserxative 
for Milk, Butter, Cheese, Meats, <kc , <kc. 



The most eilioacious. Write for particulars. 


Obtainable through any agency, or from the Representatives for Australia, 


GEORGE WILLS & CO., 

ADELAIDE. 
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9x0 for vlnd.‘s planted on the septuple system, as irreducible minima. At 
the time far greater distances were in favour— 10 x 10, for instance, and 
even 12 x 12. Such distances apiH'.ar to me exceedingly wasteful, involving loflB 
of space and uniiecessar>^ reduction of yield. For trelllsed vines I advocated, 
and still advocate, 9 fr. between the rows, the distance between the vine* 
varying wjtli the variety grown, the soil, climate, and system of pruning 
adopted. 

The following ilgures concerning the exports of South Australian wlnea, 
spirits, and brandies ftir tin' first nine months of 1902 have been kindly sup- 
plied by tlie State Colleelor of Customs:— 


Evported to 

Wines. 

(rails. 

Spirits and Brandies, 
galls 

Victoria 

29,407 

.3,62.5 

New South Wales 

4.3,726 

11,642 

Queen»lati(l 

20, .305 

568 

Western Australia 

10,871 

2,078 

Tasmania 

5,99.3 

342 

Noitlicin Territory 

397 

5 

Commonwealth 

101,699 

18,260 

New Zealand 

18,4.32 

1,5.37 

Cnited Kingdom 

542,046 

1,186 

C’apc C.’olony 

4 

2 

Hong Kong 

6 

— 

Strait Sett iementa 

246 

— 

China . . 

6 

— 

Ceriuany 

637 

— 

Fiji * . . 

110 

— 

St. Helena ... 

10 

— 

India 

2,826 

— 

Philippine Islands . . 

2 

— 

Ceylon 

Java 

1,0.35 

3 


Natal 

4 

— 

Total other countries 

.565,367 

2,725 

i] expoi ts to end of September 

667,066 

20,985 


These figures tend to show that the export trade is in an exceedingly healthy 
stiite; during the first nine months of the year all previous totals for twelve 
months have been exceeded. Total exports of wines In 1903 attained to 
595.853 gallons, against 007,000 for the first nine months in 1902; it is quite 
possible therefore that the total exports during the present year will exceed 
800.000. If we admit 800,000 for local consumption, and 500,000 for brandy, 
spirit. Ac., we shall soon be drawing on our reserves unless our vine area Is 
nia<le to expand rapidly in answer to the demands of the market. 

Ill the December nimilier of The Australian Vigneron there Is published 
a l(*iter fi'oni .Mr. L. Fi‘ere, of Albury, in wiileli somewhat ungenerous remarks 
are made cunecrniiig South Australian and Victorian wines and wine statistics. 
Mr. Frere proves, evidently to his own satisfaction, that South Australian 
and Victorian growers must be adulterators; and that South Australian wines 
are inferior to Metorian wines, and of course to tliose of New South Wales. 
Finally he ridicules my anticipations in respect to the future Intercolonial trade 
in South Australian wines. 

lT*rsoually, 1 cannot but ngret that Mr. Frere should allow himself to 
follow siieh a line of argument; nor do I forget that after all he is but a unit, 
voicing opinions for which he alone is responsible. I have no doubt that 
New S(»nth W.ales wlot*s are as pure as those of any of the other States; from 
long personal (*xi>crien<.‘e 1 (‘an giun*antee the purity of South Australian wines, 
Mr. Frei'e*H luminous disquisitions notwithstanding. 

The question of (luality as applied to the wines of the different States, Is 
of more delicate nature; nor do I intend discussing it I shall content myself 
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with stating? that it appt^ars to me that South Australiau wuios are generally 
more HUited to the requirements of the lOiigllsh market tlian tiie wines of the 
other States. 

Finally, had Mr. Frere read the whole of my artliele on the future of the 
wine industry he would perhaps have refrained from i*Idiculliig my anticipa- 
tions. 1 eoiitended - and still contend— that tht‘ opening of the interstate mar- 
kets would uradually have the effect of raising the e(uisnmption of wine in the 
other States to the South Australian level; and that as neither in Victoria nor in 
New South Wales a large extension of area could he auticipaUal, tl)e lion 
share of the new trade would fall to South Australia. 

"riio lu^avy rains with Avhi(*h this States was fav'oure<I during tht‘ course of 
December have had the effect of materially improving the prosiM‘cts of the 
vintage. There can 1^ little doubt at the pivseut moment that the IbOn vintage 
will l)e ail exei^edingly heavy one. Let us md forget the work and precautions 
that these summer rains have rendered iieeisssary. Kvery acix^ uiider vines in 
the State should l>e carefully and thoroughly s(‘a rifled, so as to break up the 
surface crust and create fiiiO tilth. Never in my recolleidion has a better op- 
portunity arisen for working down sandy land during the siimnuu* mouths, 
'i’illage given at the present moment will cousidt'ralily t*xitmd tht‘ value of 
Last mouth's heavy downi>our. 

For many years past we have not felt the t‘ffe(‘ts of an invasion of oidluni. 
Let us iH^ware of it during the iiresenl season. The moist c*ouditions that must 
prevail for some time to come are exceedingly favourable to the development 
of this disease. Kvery grower should be prepared to sulphur his vines should 
occasion arise. In this respect a few notes on sulphuring should not prove out 
of pla(*e. Fdiooso sulphur ground to finest of i>owders; whenever imsflible mix 
it thoi’oughly with oO i>er cent, of an inert dark i*oloured powder, such as 
soot; if not available apply pure sulphur. If the weather threatens tf» be iin- 
nsually hot sulphur in the inorniug only, for fear of scorching the benles. 
Distribute the sulphur evenly throughout the foliage, paying ]iarti(*ular atten- 
tion to the centre and shaded portions of the vine. rs(» sulphur bellows, or 
preferably knapsack blowers, siiecially mad(‘ for the purpose*. Bags are both 
wasteful and lneff(H*ijve, besides being daiigennis to the op(‘rat(n*‘s (*yt‘sight. 
Examine the vines caj*(*fiilly from time to time, a ml on tin* lirst aiip^^arauce of 
the disfvise sulphur without delay. 


THE RINGING OR ANNULAR INCISION OF VINES. 

Bv Arthur J. Perkins, Skcrktaky for A(;rk)Ulturk 

ThI/s practice, which consists in removing a naiTow ring of bark from tlie 
stem, brandhies, or even rods of vines, has latterly come Into extensive u.se 
among South Australian currant growers. Many years’ exi>eriences have 
now taught us that the Zante Is an exceedingly unreliable setter, and we 
have, in a sense, been forced to adopt a practhi* that has long prevailed In 
tlie Grecian Archipelago. 

It is difficult at pre.sent to foi'etell what will lx» all the consequences of this 
innovation. So far it has undoubtedly resulted in an incream* of fruit yield 
without veiy seriously interfering with the vigour of growth of the plants. 
It can hardly be expe<!ted that this will continue to be thie case in the future, 
when the plants will have stood the weakening effects of several successive 
years’ ringing. In the Grecian islands 1 am given to understand that the vines 
rarely yield more than 15 to 20 crops. The economic problem to be faced, there- 
lore, is whether in that space of time the yields will be sufficiently remune- 
rative to pay for the oiriginal capital outlay, with interest, and the ordinary 
working expenses, and still leave a sufficient margin of psrbflt to the grower. 
This is a question that our limited experience will not at present permit us 
to settle definitely; but I have little doubt but <that the future will enable us to 
answer it in the affirmative. 

There !s one point to which I would like to draw attention as, in my 
opinion, likely to be a necessary consequence of ringing the Zante. At present. 
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fi;C€ordiiig to soils, we plant Zantea at 20 to 30 ft apart — nay, in Victoria I 
recently lieartl of iM) ft.— and then have to erect an exceedingly expensive trellis- 
work to support the luxuriant growth. Now, in my oiDlnion, ringing will do 
away witli all this, and in ucli to oiir advantage. The cost of such a trellis- 
work generally excetjds £15 per acre, and we do not get the full benefit of it 
until several yeare’ gradual extension has enabled neighbouring vines to touch 
one anotlier. In Greece tlie vines are grown much closer, and in the ordinary 
gooselierry bush with rods, a practice to us almost lncompr<ehensible before 
the advent of ringing. 1 anticipate that by ringing vines from their third year 
we shall l>e able to phuit tliem 8 to 10 ft apart, and utilize an ordinary low 
tiHjllis for tlie isupport of the rods. In this manner, though the vines may be 
shorter lived, the initial cost of establishing the vineyard will be consider- 
ably li(»ss, and the period of production will l)e entered upon at an earlier date. 

The credit of iK)]Jularizing the use of ringing is certainly due to :Mr. W. 0. 
Grasby, who, on his retui*n from Greece a few years back, preache<l the gosi>el 
of ringing for all it was worth. In the No^*ember 22nd issue of ‘‘"J’he (Turden 
and Field” he mak(?s several remarks in resi)ect to ringing, on which I should 
like to comment. He is eoiininly guarded in his statements, but he apixears 
to iHdieve that the seedless berry of the currant is the result of non-fertiliza- 
tion. whilst the oecasional large LK»rries, with seeds, found on all eiiiTant vines 
are the result of accidental cross-fertilization. He states that he has emascu- 
lated a )»nnch aiKl covered it witli ti.s.sne paper, and that if tlie beiTies set he 
will 1 k‘ convinced tliat his opinion Is correct. P<'rhaps so; but he will have 
to convince others as well, Gim‘ experiment of the kind Will hardly be 
aeci'pted as siiflicient <*videiiee against the establishinl laws c)f vegetable 
l)hysiolog>’. to which, by Ihe way, he appc^ils. I would not go si) far as to 
say tliat his (‘ontention is untenabks but merely that in the present state of 
knowltHlge I know of no analogy that vs’ould lead to such a conclusjoii. 
l'artheiK»geiiesis in the animal kingdom would be an analogous case, lair I 
Know of no parallel in ll>e vegebible kingdom. Until lietter informed and 
coiivine^M.1 by a s(*ri(‘s of well-c*ondueted (experiments I must coutinnt.* to believe 
that, unlike a hmf or bud, the ovaiy of the Zante flower will md do\elop 
until the <mil(‘s have felt the infliKiiux' of the pollen, and that the abstaice 
of se(Mls is simply due to abortion ot the latter at a later stage. The develop- 
ment of occasional large !KnTi(‘s with well-d(weloped seeds 1 l(H>k upon as a 
throwing back to the stock from which the Zante must originally ha\e si)rung. 

(hinously ennugli, H. .liirie, a French vinegrow'er, whilst conducting 
(^\I>eriineiits In 1890 to prove that the large beiTies of the Zaiito wi‘re iiidm ed 
i»y accidtmlal cros.s-tertiliz{itlon, succtvded in proving the reverse. 1 published 
his results in “Tlu' Garden and Field” in November. 1896. In his (‘ase the 
imneh that had lK*en (*nveloi>ed in a bag, so as to render access of foivign 
lK)llen impossible, and was. therefore. self-fertilizt8i, or. as Mr. (Jrasby w«mld 
say, noit fertilized at all, iu*o<luced large berri(»s with good se(*ds. wJiilst ihe 
artiticlally cross-f(»rtilized bumdn\s produced the normal small btu-ries. H. 
Jiiri(‘*s exjxiriments, however, can be looked upon as no Snore conclusive. T jim 
afraid, tlian Mr. Grasby ’s single bunch Is likely to bo. 

The patient reader may well ask— What has all this got to do witli ringing? 
But we are coming to the root of the matter. f)n this theoi*y of nou-f(-niliza- 
tion Mr. tlrasbj" secuns inclined to Iiang much of the value of the pracii( e of 
ringing. For example, although istill very cautious on the subjei t, he does 
not feel inclined to think ithat ringing would be equally effective on varieties 
with jseeds such as tlie Gordo Blanco, that are otherwise notoriously bad 
setters. There is no doubt in my mind as to the cause of the defective setting 
of the Oordos. AViheiiever they are artificially cross-fertilized they set fine, 
compact bunches. This is the experience of all who have carefully studied the 
(piestlon, aiid 1 have confirmed it by personal exiieriments on various occa- 
sions. M’^hetber or not ringing would improve the setting of the fruit !s a 
matter that could easily be ^eterminetl by personal experiment. A priori, I 
should answer the question In the affirmative, because the general w(\Mkening of 
the plant induced by the practice must. In accordance w’ith general ex)M»rleuce, 
result In a heavier piiaductloin of fruit And here it may be I’emarked that 
the old theory, to which Mr. Grasby appears to have given his adherem^e, has 
long been abandoned by botanists, ttlngbarklng influences to no greater extent 
the nourishment of the roots than that of any other portion of the plant; the 
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elaborated sap returns to the roots Just as muOh through the wood vessels as 
through those of the bark. Ringbarking constitutes a severe surgical opera* 
tion. having analogous effects on the plants to any other form of summer 
pruning, although in a form more accentuated. The whole plant—and not 
the root system In particular, nor to a special extent—ls weakened, and the 
plant bears more abundantly. 

At the beginning of this season I was anxious to test the effect of ringing 
on some notorlouisly bad setting Gordos in the Roeeworthy College vineyard, 
and lam now in a position to give the results secured. I may state that I 
believe it is possible to form a fairer idea of the results of the experiment by 
counting the bunches after setting, and dividing them into well set and badly 
bunches, than by taking the weight of the bunches at a later date, when mai^y 
may have l>ecome damaged and many wlU have disappeared. The experiment In 
question was distributed over three different blocks, each of which will be 
discuisised separately. 

Block I, consisted of low gooseberry bush vines, more or less gnarled and 
irregular in the stem, as is their habit These vines were exceedingly difficult 
to ring, and in many cases superior results would certainly have been obtained 
had the ringing been done in a more satisfactory manner. A few vines were 
treated on tlie main arms, and here the results were remarkably good. In 
order to test the value of /topping a certain number of vines were topped 
simultaneously. *A11 operations took place Just as the flowers were opening. 
Results obtained may be given ais follows:— 

Ringed. Topped. Untouched. 


Xiimber of vines 154 31 28 

Xumber of well set bunches 987 83 21 

Percentage of well set bunches 51.22 16.24 

Number of badly set bunches 940 428 

Percentage of badly set bunches 48.78 83.76 


We did noit trouble to count the badly set bunches on the vines that were 
not treated, as, with the exception of 21, they were all bad. Such results, it 
appears to me, ispeak for themselves, especially when it is remembered that 
but few of these vines were ringed in a satisfactory manner. 

Block II. consisted also of gooseberry bush vines, but with taller and more’ 
regular stems. In consequence the ringing was generally more perfect 


Results are appended below:— 

Ringed. Untouched. 

Number of vines 22 2 

Number of well set bunches 2t>8 2 

Percentage of well set bunches 78.59 4.35 

Number of badly set bunches 73 22 

Percentage of badly set bunches 21.41 95.65 


Results here are in accordance with those of Block I., only in a more striking 
form. 

Filially. Block III. consisted of Gordos trained on a spur-pruned cordou, with 
stems 3 ft. in height Here, again, ringing improved the proportion of well 
set l»ranehes to a remarkable extent:— 

Ringed. Untouched. 


Number of vines 37 1 

Number of well set bunches 354 3 

Percentage of well set bunches 72.84 23.08 

Number of badly set bunches 132 10 

Percentage of badly set bunches 27.16 76.92 


It would hardly be wise to draw conclusions from the experience of a single 
season. I believe, however, that we may safely admit that ringing appears 
effective so far as the setting of Gordos is concerned. Whether this practice 
is ever likely to be adopted widely for this variety is another question. I am 
Inclined to doubt it owing to difficulties that have already been referred to. 
It is wiser— and would probably prove more effective in the long run— to care- 
fully select cuttings from vines known to be normally saitisfactoa^ bearers, and 
to gradually graft out those that are nnsatiisfactory. 

In tne **Revne de Viticulture,*’ 20th November, I tod another appUcatloa 
Of ringbarking which is likely to prove* of immense value to vlnegrowers In 
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aome countries. In time it may prove of use to us. I, therefore, uiake no 
apology for referring to It. Ever since the brandy and champagne districts of 
France have been Invaded by the phylloxera, the great problem before vine- 
growers has been the discovery of a suitable resistant stock, well adapted to 
soft limestone soils. Of the numerous species of American vines Vitis Ber- 
landierl alone presents all the requisite qualities. Unfortunately its ciittlnga 
do not strike root in a satisfactory manner, so that in most cases layering— a 
somewhat costly method— has been resorted to for rooted plants. Various 
attempts have also been made with hybrids of American and European vines, 
none of which, however, have proved altogether satisfactory- Accordingly 
French growers are likely to hail with joy the publication of M. Jachet’s 
method, should later experiments prove equally successful. M. Jacket ring- 
barks the yearly shpots of vines immediately below a bud; there is abundant 
formation of callus and an appreciable swelling of the bud. In winter the 
shoots are severed immediately l)elow the callus and planted out as cuttings 
In the nursery, where for three years in succession they have yielded about 
80 per cent, of rooted plants, as against 5 per cent with ordinary cuttings. 
M. Jachet states that similar results may be obtained with other vines and 
plants that under ordinary circumstances root their cuttings with difficulty. 


FEEDING VALUES OF HAY, STRAW, AND 
“COCKY CHAFF.” 

The drought is a cruel master, but the lessons taught are sometimes of 
great value. In the mallee and northern districts, where the bulk of the 
crops is han'ested by the stripper, it is quite the exception for straw to be 
saved, and oven the ‘‘cocky chaff”— that is, the cavings from the winnower— 
is either allowed to rot in heaps, or Is burned to get it out of the way : only 
occasionally Is it considered worth saving. Where there is a large area 
under crop, as is the case on most mallee farms, the track.s rat for the 
stripper through the w’heat fields provide a considerable quantity of hay. and 
a more than usually dirty patch of crop is cut for the same purpose'. Thus, 
the average farm generally produces enough hay for the horses, and straw, 
or “cocky chaff,” is not much valued. Yet they both have some feeiliiig value, 
and are worth saving, as was shown by Mr. A. N. Pearson, late CJovcrnment 
chemist for agriculture, when asked by The Australasian to determine the 
relative feeding values of ‘‘cocky chaff,” wheaten straw, oaten straw, and 
prime oaten hay. The composition of these fodders, all calculated to the 
same auiount of moisture, is on the average about as follows:— 


Total. Digeistihle. 
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Albuminoids. 
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Starch, Sugai 
etc. 
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Oat straw 
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Oat hay I 

14.3 

6.1 
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4.8 
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The principal constituents to be considered are the digestible albuminoids, 
which are flesh-formers, and the digestible fibre, starch, sugar, &c., which 
are heat and fat producers; also the digestible fat, which Is also a heat and 
fat producer, and has 2h times the value of the digestible fibre, starch, sugar, 
&c. The above figures show' that there is not much practical difference 
between wheat husks and wheat straw, that oat straw is 20 per cent, better 
In heat and fat producers than the other two, and that oat hay U about 25 
per cent, better than the first two in heat and fat producers, and Is nearly 
four times as rich In digestible flesh-formers.— Australasian. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

—Tills week we hoi)e to finish the threshing. This work would have 
hetMi coniplekMl last week, had not the rain interfered, but, witli careful 
atteiftioii and (juick work on the part of the students they luive seen how, by 
tiMMiueiitly Turning (he stocks, a thorough wetting s^uch as the grain received 
fi-niu three days’ rain, can be completely overcame in a short time. The crop 
li:is b(*en very uneven, and the yields will be generally light. 

The Water Snpply.—The rain of the 36th could not have been better timed. 
tA’o had already rwiched the limit of useful water from the dam, which was 
tlie only s<>ur(*e for use in the boiler, the supply from tlie well was threatening 
to I ail, by reason of continual use both at the stables and in the paddocks, and 
at The College building the laboratory tank was dry. and the domestic supply 
wciuld have been exhausted in another day. A meter and service pipe have 
ntta<*hed to the Barossa system at Nottles, but no other work has as yet 
iK'uii begun at the College. 

'the mill was mifficient to permit of ploughing again, and there Is every 
jn-iKpeet now of fiiiisliing the fallow before it dries up again. The crops of 
maize a?jd sorghum already show the influence of tlie re(‘ent rains, and now 
give ])roniise of a fair crop for summer feed. 

The (’bristmas holidays will begin on Wednie.s<lay, Decemlier 24, and con- 
timie until Monday, January 5. The session will then continue unbroken until 
Tli(‘ foul of the vintage, whicb will probably be about the end of February. 

ilai vestm* Trial.- On Friday, November 28, nearly every student and a num- 
ixM* of the staff attended the harvester trial at Smlthfield, and on the follow- 
ing (lay .rallies Martin & Ck)., of Gawler, sent one of tliieir machines to the 
Farm, operated it, and demonstrated Its w'orking parts to the students. 


FARM HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

Bif A. Molineux 

(irafs.s fires arc to be dreade<l, and every precaution should be adopk^d to 
piH ^eiit them spreading over large areas. Close feeding down around tha 
iMJiindaries of paddocks and adjacent to roads especially might be promoted by 
making the dry herbage attractive to the sheep and other animals. Probably 
spriiyiug a solution of super., molasses, and salt would induce the animals to 
stick ( losely to the dry liei'bage, and this could be cheaply and easily applied 
with a li(iiiid manure spmader or a street sprinkler, or with a Dobbie-Pearson 
broadcast sprayer. Even if the experiment were to fail, the application would 
not be altogether wasted, because the ensuing grass crop would get the btjneflt. 
Tlie enormous losses that must inevitably follow the outbreak of extensive 
grass fires demands the adoption of every means to prevent their occuri’ence. 
Ploughing is slow, dilficiilt, costly, and ineffective; burning off strips Is waste- 
ful and dangerous; mowing is almost impossible in most places; growing green 
feed as firebreaks is generally out of the question; but if the feed can be made 
especially attractive to the animals, they will make the firebreaks at a mini- 
mum of cost and there will lie no waste of fodder, and an absence of danger to 
neighbouring paddocks. 

Next to danger from fire is the possibility of damage from water when 
haystacks are left untbatched. Where galvanized iron can be used it will l>e 
cheapest in the long run, if proper care is taken of It when not actually in use. 
Htiu'ks should be separated, to prevent fire spreading from one to another In 
case of a(‘cident, and a good wide space ahould be cleared of all rubbish around 
each stack. 

Where it Is possible, sow broadcast on short stubble land a mixture of two 
pounds ea(‘h of rape and white mustard seed, and harrow or scarify it in. lie 
first heavy autumn rains will cause aU seeds to germinate, and within a very 
short time there will be a strong growth of green stuff that will be acceptabli 
to the farm animals. 
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li is i)osslblf- tlint maize and sorj^hum could be grown for green feed in any 
lo<*alit.v wheiv irrigation (ran be applied. The seed should be sown in drills, 
and rile soil kept well cultivated. 

Maize is in its l)eBt condition as fodder when the cM)rn begins to glaze or 
harde]i. It is most economical Ut chaff It. and It is advisable to put it down 
In a silo. 

i.eaves iif I >eets, mangolds, cabbage, and otbersucculent greenstuff will make 
excellent silage when placed in alternate layers with chaffed straw. About 
a foot depth of straw and is in. of green stuff will be most attractive to 
stock. 

Fallowed land that has become caked and comparatively solid will lose much 
of the benefit that was sought in laying it up. It will dry soon to a great 
depth, most of the rain water will run away over the surface, the air will 
Ih‘ excluded to a considerable extent, and the nitrifying agencies cannot be as 
active in a dry, liot soil as they could be in one that was moist, warm, and 
free to the admission of air. 

Cabbage, kail, and otlior succulent green crops should be constantly cultl^ 
vated to a depth of about three inches, and it will benefit them if liquid manure 
can Ik* applied i>etvvtH‘ii the rows near the roots, before each hoeing. Beets 
anifl mangolds should In* singled, and any gaps in the rows may be filled up by 
transplanting if great care is taken to avoid Injury to the tap roots, and to 
pr(*veiit doubling up of the root when planting. A small bed should have been 
sown to provide plants for filling up gaps, but failures in singling previously 
may afford suftioient for the purpose. 

I'Me melons and pumpkins may still be sown with a chance of a late crop* 
Dig in some Vi*i*y old manure in holes 20 ft. apart, and put at least a dozen 
seeds in each place. Soak the seeds 24 hours first, water the spots freely, and 
sow: when ilie ])lauts ex>me up red\u*e them to eight of the strongest, and when 
BIX leaves appear nsluee to three of the strongest and best placed. Plant a 
little maize widely apart amongst the rows to prevent the wind shifting the 
runners, and avoid digging or cultivating anywhere within a radius that could 
be r(»aelieii by the longest runners. 

Many of tuir best grasses and herbs are annuals, and if the plants are not 
allo\^ed to produce seeds there will be very few survivors next season. Fires 
and (»ver-fe(*ding are resixmsible for serious deterioration of pastures, be- 
cause the eotir.se and useh*ss plants are left to seed and cover the laud, whilst 
the most useful plants are destroyed. 

In good localities, or where water is available, potatoes may be planted in 
rows in. apart. 1 ft l)etween the plants, and 4 to in. deep, according to 
the n.ature of the soil— deepest in ])eaty soil. J)o not hill the ix>ws. but if some 
litter can lx* placHl betw€»eii the rows when the plants are G or 8 in. high, it 
will \k^ good for tlio tulx'rs. By hilling the rich soil is removed from the 
feeding points of tlx* roots just at the time when food is most required for 
development of the tubers. 

The best ouluiis I ever grew were from seed sown in a rich, sandy loam in 
Januiu’y, and planted out in May. Fowlyard manure is a good fertiliser for 
an onion crop. 

Cart out ami spread a good lot of manure on to an acre or two acres of land 
well situated near the home. At the first opportunity, plough tliat land deeply 
and break it down vvitli scarifier, harrows, and roller. Then fence II 
securely against stoc'k, and plant some fruit trees 30 ft. apart Use the 
spa<*es between for a year or two for gi^owing vegetables, but not closer than 
5 ft. the first year and 10 ft the next Keep the surface loosened up con- 
stantly with a horsehoe. and maintain fertility with plenty of farmyard 
manure The results wdll well repay the small amount of labour, and the 
doctors’ bills will not trouble much. 
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PLUMP F. SHRUNKEN WHEAT AS FOOD FOR 
LAVING HENS* 


Tlie Qnestion as to whlcli is the better food for laying hens, shrunken or 
plump wheat, is one which has been agitating a number of poultrymen In 
this State, and to intelligently answer It, tw’o samples of wheat received from 
Mr. MacFarlane, of Hanford, have been analysed with the iVdlowlng results, 
the tiguivs Indicating per cent:— 



Shrunken. 

Plump 

Moisture . . . 

. .. 8.30 

9.80 

Ash 

. . . 2.34 

2.(K) 

Fibre 

. . . 3.48 

2.05 

Starch, iSce. . 

. . . (56.78 

72.05 

Fat 

. . . 2.00 

1.80 

F’rotein ... 

. .. 17.10 

11.70 

Total . 

. .. 100.00 

100.00 


Fuel value in 3 1T>. 

(calories) 

Poultry rations are usually too carbonaceous, that is, they contain too inui h 
starchy matter and not enough of the albuminoids so ne(*essary for egg 
production, consequently, the richer a food is In aliuiminoids the more value* 
able it is to the poultry feeder. 

An examination of the above table shows two main differences In the 
results. In the plump wheat the percentage of starch, &c.. is considerably 
higher than the corresponding figure for the shrunken wheat; while the 
reviu .se is noted for the rating of protein; that of the latter sample being almost 
50 per cent, greater than that yielded by the former, as is seen by the figures 
17.10 and 11.70 i)er cent, respectively. This fact alone is sufficient to war- 
rant a feeder purchasing the shrunken in place of tlie plump wheat as a fo^'d 
for laying hens. 

It is barely possible that the digestion coefficient for protein in the shrunken 
wheat may not be as high as that for the plump, but this question we will 
settle at the earliest opportunity by a digestion exp(‘riment with our liens. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the figures 11.70 for albuininoUls (protein) 
In the plump wheat i« a trifle below the average; and while another examination 
of two similar wheats would in all probability show the shrunken sample 
richer in nitrogen, there might not be such a marked difference as we have 
between the two lots under discussion.— California Experiment Station. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. P. Laurie 

The action of the Victorian Government in prohibiting the imi>ortation of 
poultry from this State has caused a wave of energy towai’ds de.Htroylng the 
poultry tick. The pigeon fanciers are also up In arms, and are indignant at 
the T)roposal to include pigeons as lltable to introduce the pest 1 have been 
assured by several reliable pigeon breeders that at no seatkm of the year and 
niKler no circumstances does the popnltry tick, as found In this State, ever 
attack plg(K)ns. Valuable pigeons are now, and have been for some months, In 
a shed where it is stated no fowl can live. Cases are reiK)rted in which the 
tick seems to have quite deserted sheds at one time used ft>r fowls but now in 
the occupation of pigeons. I have never known of pigeons being infected by 
any tick In this State. Exhaustive €;?:periinents should be made before It Is 
assumed that any bird or animal Is liable to attacks of any similar vermin. 1 
shall iK? glad if any readers having pigeons will state their experience, and. If 
any tick are attacking the pigeons, to forward specimens for identification. 
It is worthy of note that the N.S.W. poultry breeders aver that the tick has been 
introduced into that State from Victoria, and say that the action, if any, should 
be on their initiative, not Victoria’s. Tick can be extettninated, without doubt, 
and with moderate application. I can mention several very bad coses where 
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this has been the rase. In one Instance the ticks appear to have died out, and 
It is a matter of regret that the case was not reported in time to make an 
examination as to tlie possibility of this being due to the action of a parasite 
or disease. 

I have received a copy of the first part of Mr. Harrison Weir’s new work, 
*‘Our Poultry,” wlii(.*h is beautifully got up, and is full of the greatest interest 
to those who wish to master the subject of pouUi*y breeding. The breeder o ' 
to-day has to thank Mr. Weir for half a century's ctireful delineation of the 
birds of the day, so that we are able to note the alteration^ made during that 
period; and when we read any of his numerous articles, written concurrently, 
we are made move c*losel,v aware of the rise and fall of different breeds and 
the eans«‘s which have led to the present state of affairs. For many years a 
battle raged in the English poultry Press concerning tbt* Langshan fowl a 
breed witli which Mr. Weir has always been closely identified, and the degene- 
ration of which he never ceases bewailing. Only about thirty-two years ago 
breed vv^as introduced by the late Major Oroad, and soon gained a firm 
footing as one of the most valuable of the utility breads. The “faddist” 
fanciers and ignorant judges have done their best to ruin the breed, and we 
constantly .see “storklike” birds, as unlike the original Langshan as can be. 
What benefit tbo fanclei’s exiM»eted from this type of bird I cannot divine: they 
jiiay lay fairly. l)iil they develop slowly, and are of no account for table — no 
louglogged birds are. With regard to legs we saw the same thing as regards 
modern Euirlish game, a i)reed whose length of leg may suit the fancier, but Is 
worthless to tlu‘ utility i)Oultry breeder. The battle of the Laugshau spread 
to iliis State, and I took a firm stand in the matter, and read an exhiiiistive 
l)ai>er on the (luestlon before the S.A. I'oultry Society. This pa![>er was after- 
wards inibli.«lied in s<‘veral journals, and was also, by request, permitted to 
appear in Mr. Ftrmpton’s poultry book. Since then several well-known Austra- 
lian writers have tttken the same stand, and endeavoured to stay the tide 
of degeneration, and it is to be hoped we shall retain this valuable breed. Mr. 
M'eir. of course, makes reference In his new book to this valuable Iweed, and 
doubtless tlie (diapter <»n Langshans will contain a summary of the many 
articles and letters wiitten by him. Miss Oroad, and tlie many lovers of the 
true breed. For some time fanciers were inclined to think Mr. Weir and others 
of Ids opinion conservative In the matter of breeds. Those disinterested people 
w’ho have really studied the question have always seen the tinith of Mr. 
Weir’s contentions, and have agreed with him. Space does not admit of more 
than a passing reference; but it may be stated that this new book is very plea- 
sant r(*ading to me and those who have adopted my views, for therein they 
are strongly corroborated. Mr. Weir throws a strong light on the poultry as 
bred half a eentui*y and more ago— he, with others, blames the introduction of 
the Asiatics (with the exception of the Langshan, which is a more recent 
acquisition), for the deterioration of ^glish poultry in general, as regards 
fowls. Oousidomble light is thrown on the subject of the Dorking fowl and 
a coloured plate of the Old lied Dorking is given. I distinctly remember seeing 
this variety as a small Ixiy, and for many years, when I only saw the coloured, 
silver grey, or white varieties, thought my memory was at fault. These red 
Dorkings came tq, Victor Harbour on a wool ship, but, unfortunately, the breed 
was never kept intact, as was the case with a lot of Plymouth Rocks, given 
to my people by a ship's captain some years before they were known here. I 
siiall endeavour to get some of these Old Red Dorkings from England at some 
intiire date, as without doubt they are one of the ori^nal colours of the breed, 
and probaldy the beet of all. Writing of a visit to the couniry more than 
seventy years ago Mr. Weir says:— “The farmer and the poultry fancier of 
to-day have but little or no idea of the superior and long-tested quality of the 
then ancient bi*eeds of fowls matured and kept about our southern home- 
steads, nor how much they wew cared for, appreciated, and valued. Both 
cocks jmd hens were most airefully and thoughtfully selected, not only for 
their fineness of flesh, thinness of skin, their form and size, hut also for their 
uniformity and beauty of colour. In this respect districts and farms were 
known as having a certidn speciality, and the fowls were not, as many modern 
writers ignorantly state, unculled or unmatched. In many eases the house- 
wives were as proud, if not tpore so, of their poultry as any cattle breeder w'as 
or could be of his cattle/^ 
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On more than one occasion I have descanted on the crjize some people have 
for crossing, and have constantly deprecated this error, and sought to impress . 
on readers the superior merits of carefully bred wptK-iuieiis of the pure breeds. 

I have further stated that to the poultry shows and the fanciers we owe the 
possession of our present pure breeds, despite the fact that the utility value of 
some h.‘js been impaired, and on this point Mr. Weir says:--*‘lt must l>e clear 
to every observant mind that as the craze for mongrelizlng is rampant and 
still gains credit with the credulous, that were it not for our poultry shows 
our tried, serviceable, in all ways valuable pure breeds would very soon cease 
to exist. These old fowls of ours, the Avork of ages, the perfection of tai>le 
fowls, the abundant layers of good white eggs, tlie Iveautiful, the grand, the 
stately, wTelbfonned, delicate fleshed, eaisily bred and fattened, unsurpassed, long 
cherished for all their profitable uses. I say emphatically were it not for'the 
poultry shows, these, and the UJs:e of these, would things of the past, and 
to the lasting disgrace of the poultryman of to-day they would become ex- 
tinct.*’ 

Those who are still inclined to favour mongi^ls and all sorts of crossbreds 
will do well to weigh the following remarks (‘oming from this accepted 
authority:— '‘Of this I am quite certain, and this from a long life’s experience, 
th.at whatever animals or birds are kept the best, the handsomest, and the 
pure<t bred are not only the cheapest but in the end will l>e found the most 
gratifying as stock, and for the most enjoyable and profitable in every way." 

In a future paper I shall give further extracts, which support my teachings, 
thus serving the double purpose of adding strength to my own contentions and 
also putting much information from this great source at the disposal of many 
who do not possess a copy of this work. Mr, Harrison Weir has judged at 
moi'e shows than perhaps any other fancier of the pivsent day, and is still 
in the front rank as a delineator of poultry,, besides for many years he was the 
sole artist for “Poultry.^* 

Readers will do well to refer to the advice in recent numl)ei's on prevention 
of diseases and general management The hot season of the year is always 
a trying one for poultry. Contaminated surface water, due in cases to the 
recent rains washing manure into hollows, is dangerou.s for poultry t) drink. 
Cull out and dispose of all birds not up to standard: keep the space foi* the 
better class of bird. 

Early in January the Department of Agriculture will issue the Poultry 
Manual written by myself> This has been written puriKJsely for farmers and 
commercial poultry keepers, and, as the price is only Od. a copy, it is within 
the reach of every ooae. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

By Gho. Quink, Horticultural Instbuci'or. 

If followed promptly with good surface cultivation, the copious rains of 
De<»eml>er should make amends for the deficiency of the winter’s tall. 
Although arriving too late to benefit the earlier rijieniug kinds of fruits the 
mid and late season sorts should Improve vastly. The prospects for next year 
should also l3e Improved by cansing a good growth of well-rJpened wood and 
l)roperly developed flower buds. 

The main work of the orchard at present consists to gathering to the crops as 
they ripen. TJp till now the seaison is proving a fair one. The strawberries 
were scarcer tlmn usual, and cherries only moderately plentiful, the later 
ripening sorts being more fruitful 

The prospects of a good plum crop are pretty wen ansured» and the same 
may be said of apricots. Peaches will be up to the average In quantity, and 
should now show good quality. Pears are patchy and apples from fair to good 
In quantity, and the quality is proinMng. Some ojt the eoqport kinds are 
showing well, and growers will act wiroly in maktog their arrangements for 
export well beforehand, as Tasmanian and Victorian crops are capable of 
filling all the spaiie available. As the seascm is advanced sotoewhat, it will be 
interesting to note whether the fuMcladtum will make much headway n&w* 
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As far as damaging the fruits is concerned, past experience assures us there 
is not much danger, but the humid atmosphere will favour its growth on the 
leaves. 

One effect of the recent rains will be to delay the time for fracturing laterals 
upon pip fimits. In early localities the end of January proved a good time to 
do this work, but one must reckon with the extraordinary season this year. 
In recommending this practice to growers I wish it to be distinctly understoorl 
that only vigorous, densely growing trees that have not developed a fniitful 
habit should be operated upon. The leading growths which carry on the 
shape of the tree should not be pruned now, neither should the latenils which 
emerge on the outside and project away from the body of the tree. All the 
laterals in the centre of the tree, and those situated between the main arms 
should be fractured. The fracture is made by breaking the lateral nearly off, 
and allowing the end to hang by a small plese of fibre and the bark; tvvo or 
more buds slmuld be left on the stub below the fracture. The right tiime to 
apply the fracture is when the sap is receding and the tips of the shoots are 
pretty well ripened. It should not be inferred that the appUcation of this prac- 
tice will immediately result in the adoption of a fruitbearing habit by the 
tree. The object Is to weaken certain parts, viz., the rank laterals, and when 
this ^‘ondition Is secured flower buds vrill develop uixm them, and when the 
tree has settled Into fniit production this green pruning is no longer requlre^l. 
In fact, as soon as a regular habit of fi*uitage is secured the gardener often 
finds it is necessary to begin to restlmulate the growth of the trees by manur- 
ing or winter pruning. Thus throughout the lifetime of the trees we go on 
checking or stimulating just as it suits our purpose, viz., the production of 
regular crops of gotnl fruit In the case of peach trees planted in moist rich 
soils it is ne(T*ssary to apply green pruning at this period to keep the lieails of 
the trees from becoming too crowded. With this object in view strong growths 
should be cut out of the centre completely, and if there be a greater unmbeu* of 
leading shoots growing ui)on the main arms than there is room for they 
should l3e thinnefl out 1 wish i>nrticuilarly to warn begtmiers agaiu.st indiscri- 
minately shortening back these strong shoots. Such pruning only i*esult.s in 
multiplying their number and increasing the density of the foliage and ^wig 
growth. If the tops of the peaolitrees are kept o^n so that abiindanv'^e of 
light <.*aii penetrate b(»tween the branches and reach tlie laterals the flower buds 
will be formed lower dow-n upon them. In such a case the rapid e.vtension of 
the tree can be pi’evented without throwing away much fruiting wood. 

The wvived grow th conse<iuent upon the recent rains should put all stocks in 
suitable wndltlon for the insertion of buds. The present is a good month to 
begin this work. Imt the most experienced workmen do not stimulate the imds 
into active grow th at this period. This dormant condition is retained in the 
bud by allowing the top of the stock to remain uncut until the winter season. 
tJrow-ers should be very particular to select buds from trees known to be good 
iH^am-s of fruit of first-rate qualify, as the general characterifitics of" the 
parent tree will l)e reproduced. 

In cases w-hera the plants have not to be carried far, young citrus trees can 
be readily transplanted uow% providing a ball of earth l>e retained upem The 
roots. A good soaking of w^ater, a mulch ui>on the surface above the root 
sjstnm, and shelter from strong winds are essentials to the success of this 
work. If the roots are injured the tope should be reduced accordingly. 

The pi'esent is a good time to destroy scale insects, more particularly the 
Red Scale, upon citmis trees. Before applying the spray all superfluous twigs 
should be cut out and burnt. The l>e8t spray w^ashee tried locally for this 
purpose are Resin Oompoimd and Kerosin© Bmulsion. These should not be 
applied to trees unless they have plenty of moisture In the soil about their 
roots. The roason why these insects are more readily reduced now^ Is pinibably 
due to the presence of the crawling larvae in a naked condition, and to the 
loose, more or less tilted, position of the puparium of the mother scale, w’hich 
permits the exit of the young ones from beneath. 

ITp to the present spraying with arseolte of soda and lime for the destniction 
of oodlin moth is particularly promising where the work has been carried out 
^ystemiiticiaiy. Those who are growing late ripening sorts should spray again 
*dttrin#thls and if the fruits are likely to hang till April it mav be 

necessary to spray again in February* The plucking away of infested fruits 
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from the trees and the weekly examinations of bandages should Im? followed 
up clos("ly if the best results a-re to be hoped for. There appeal^ to be an 
impression abroad that the Government in withdrawing the <*odlIn moth 
ro.tr Illations intend to abandon the fight. Such is not the case, but it is hoped 
that no.gloctful growers may be more effectively dealt with by working under 
the Aet directly instead of by regulations. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR JANUARY. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

llie recent rains will prove *a great boon to all kinds of summer growing 
Vegetal des. Wherever it is practicable the ground around all melon plants 
should be 1)10 ken up and made into a fine loose tilth. This, is desirable to 
Mold the moisture, and prompt action is necessary not only on this account, 
but l)ei*ause the rapid extension of the runners will soon make It impracticable. 
The melons, cucumbers, and beans, have been ti’oubled by thrips verj^ badly 
this season. The^je pests always thrive, when owing to stress of weather 
their luvst plants receive a series of checks in growth. Various spray washes 
are kno\Mi to reduce Ihcm, but there is nothing like a good rain and suitable 
>veatlier to allow the plants to get away into vigorous growth, and render 
the attacks of these parasites of no moment. Now is a good time to 
give a little stimulating manure. An ounce or two each of sulphate of ammonia 
and su]Kn*phosphate washed into the soil a few Inches away from the root 
stems of each of the melon vines will assist greatly. Where the runners are 
exposed to the wind it is a good plan to place a clod on the running atem 
to hold it in position. By this means the growth may be evenly regulated 
ai’oiind the central stem. The pinching out of the growing points will check 
the extension of single runners and make them branch laterally, and thereby 
increase the production of fruit. 

All fruiting crops of beans slio'iild have the pods removed with scrupulous 
care before the seeds develop to any size. Water and manure such as recom- 
mended for melons are necessarj' to the heavy production of pods. ''ITieLe 
plants imisl be k(*j>t growing and blooming freely or thej’^ are profitless. In 
well dif lined soils the water may run between the rows almost constantly, 
rp to the rain referred to, .scarcely a decent crop of dwarf beans could be 
seen on the plains, ou iug to the ravages of thrips, but it is to be hoped these 
insc(‘ts are now done with. Successive sowings of beans should be continued 
during this month. 

Tomato plants of the early settings liave died out rather rapidly this 
s(‘nsoii. .but sfiocinlists to whom specimens were submitted failed to find any 
specific disease to which the def«K;t might be attributed. It waa suggested 
that tlie stress of weather or soli conditions were responsible for such a 
tsudden d<*cliiic as took place. The branches of the bushes should be kept 
clear from the irrigation channels, as contact with moisture favours the 
growth of “rotting” fungi and attracts ineects. 

Make successive sowings of red beet Jo loose rich soils. This vegetable may 
be produced all the year round on tlie plains where water is available. In the 
winter the deep-rooted sorts are probably best, but in the summer ttie turnip 
or glolK? rooted sorts come on more quickly. The householder will be well 
advised if he begiiLs to pull them when the roots are about an Inch or so 
in diameter, because if allowed to remain until all are fully developed a pro- 
portion will turn pithy, and spoil before all can be used. 

Preparations sliould be made for early crops of winter vegetables, such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, onion, leek, celery, kohlrabi, Brussels sprouts, lettuce, 
%Vc, Suitable seed beds may be made by making a ejiallow pit frame sunk 
Irom three to six inches below the ground level The eoll ahould be 
enriched with plenty of well rotted manure. A compost consisting of two 
parts manure, one part sand, and one part ordinary garden loem will be 
found suitable. When the seeds aie sown they should be covered with dnel^ 
broken old manure, and carefully watered with a finely roised wateji^cail so 
tiiat while the surface is not kept sodden it will alwasrs be damp. The covet 
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may be maxie of calico, or laths of teatree brush, fastened upon a skeleton 
frame. The latter Is, if anything, preferable on account of admitting air lively. 
The surface of any such bed should be made as nearly level as pos- 
sible to prevent washing the surface soil and seeds into depressions, where 
they germinate too thickly to permit sturdy healthy growth taking place. 

Tlie surface of the soil should be kept loose between all growing crops, and 
be mulched with short stable manure wherever practicable. This latter precau- 
tion is particularly valuable on the stiff clay loams wherever overhead water- 
ing by means of “sprinklers” is carried on. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SPRAYING TESTS FOR 
CODLIN MOTH. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

(iooil progress is being made by the occupiers of the vaidous plots. In each 
case three sprayings have been given with Kedzie’s arsenite of soda and lime- 
water, as per arrajigement. Tlie results up to the present are distinctly pro- 
mising, The number of moUi-infested fruits to be found on the sprayed trees 
is very small indeed; while on the unsprayed trees kept as checks they are 
showing up veiy freely. lusp(,*ctor KeUy, who is watching tlie plots at Pen- 
wortham and Clare, writes on December 18:-~‘*The sprajvcl and unsprayed 
tr(*es stand as object lessons to those who have in the past questioned the 
utility of spraying for keeping this pest under.” On Decemlier 23 he gathered 
up all fallen fruits and pick<?d all he co^uld And affec*ted on tlie trees. The row 
of seven check trees unsj) rayed yielded 102 infested fniits, while the rows on 
either side of it yielded only three and two infested fruits respectively. 

Inspector Trimmer, writing on December 19 respecting the Angastou tost 
plot, says:— “Judging from prt'sent appearances I think there will not be more 
than 20 cases lost out of IJHiO bushels in this garden.” At Summenowu ]Vlr. 
rert;ival says on December 24 that “the check trees are very badly affected, 
and he was desirous of gatiiering and destroying all of the affected fruits 
from them for ft^ar that they would Infec’t the sprayed trees, the fruits on 
which appeared to be fUmost alisolutely free.” At Forest Range 'Sir. Vicars 
— pr«*sumnbly through tlie defective stirring apparatus in his spray pump— was 
unfortunate enough to scorch some of his trees badly, but they have since re- 
covered. Here the crop of fruit is light, but very little evidence of moth Is 
slunving at present. T'sually the presence of the pest Is more striking where 
only a light crop of apples is carried. At Mr. Maughan's, at Houghton, the 
eggs of (‘odlin moth and infested fniits were much more abundant uyxm un- 
sprayed trees. The same result show’ed at Messrs. Hannaford's and Schaniz’s 
at Chain of Ponds and Piccadilly ivspectively when last visited. In each 
cas(» a local <*oinmitte(' of growers is watching the results on behalf of the 
orchardists of the hM*aIity, so that an independent opinion will be formed of 
the results when the tests are concluded. 


ORCHARD INSPECTION. 

CODLIN MOTH. 

In the Harossa district Insiiector Trimmer has Ix^en engaged in active 
iusne..tlon for 21 days lietween November 24 and r>eceinber 17. He nquirts 
having made 282 visits to orchards and gardens, chiefly small ones, in and 
around the townships in that part of the district where fruitgrowing is carried 
on extensively. Many of the small gardens where the codlin moth is found 
have been visited twice within the above period. G<>od progress has lieen 
made In scraping trees, putting on bandages, cleaning the ground, and. In 
many cases, removing trees of little value. In 45 of the gardens no traces 
of codlin moth could be found. ‘ Of the owners of commercial orchtuds visited 
20 are reported to be spraying with arsenites, chiefly the arsenite of soda 
and Umewatei. and only 11 having more than 100 apple trees in their planta- 
tions ahi reported as “not spVaylng.” Of these, however, only one is r<q>orted 
as nogicM^lful in carrying out the other precautions, such as bandaging, &c. 
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Mr, TriiiiiJuT wrllof; ivspecting the spraying as follows:— “Arooind here the 
spniyiiig has made old hearts yomig aud young ones jubilant I wish te 
specially lumtion the work of Messrs. Troseowthlek Brothers, in whose 
orehjiri] tin' moth has been found fur three years. With the prospect of a 
crop of several thousand bushels it is a difficult Job to find an infected apple. 
Their forty* ye ar-old trees are scraiH'd as smooth as glass, and the soil beneath 
and around them is in perfect comlitiou. Wherever I go I find similar results 
from tlie spraying. The people in the townships, especially Angaston, shoakt 
bo coiitiuended for the manner in which they are attending to their old 
rrees.’' 

Ill the Stanley district Inspector Kelly has worked 7i days between Novem* 
bei* 24 and lieoombcr 24. ‘He re]K)rts vifdting 55 orchards and gardens, 15 of 
whi( li are as yet apparently free of codltii moth. Twenty owners are reported 
to be spraying v’lth arsenites, and, with one or two exceptions, the remainder 
are attending well to the bandaging, cleaning trees, picking off Infected fruits, 
&c. Mr. Kelly writes— *‘The exceptionally stormy season has retanled spray- 
ing operations, but notwithstanding these drawbacks many growers in this 
district by reiieated sprayings have reiluced the codlln moth pest materially. 
In several large orchards where liie pest was found last season in almost 
every apple and pear tree one might search for two hours and not Jtod a 
single affected fruit, in others, after the second and third sprayings,. 
I frequently find the caterpillars dead just under the skin of tlie fruit.” 

In the jMcaint I ofty Ranges districts Inspector Monks reports having 
inspected 410 ofchards and gardens during the 23 days he has been working 
b.jt\reen November 24 and December 23. He reports the owners of 55 of these 
are si»i‘aying with arsenlte of soda and limewater for codliu moth. A few 
instances oi ‘‘scorching” by the spray are rpporte<l. niut Hrtiibnt**d by him to 
iretbeient stirring generally. Mr, Monks states that owing to the Impression 
which prevails in his district that there is no longer any restriction on the 
sale of the affected fruits, and that the garden regulations are withdrawn, 
ho finds that very little has been done to check the pest outside the persona 
who have sprayed. The impression conveyed Is that very little will be done 
without legal pressure, as the ordliuiry precautions of scraidtig. bandaging, 
and cleaning the noil ai'c, with few exceptions, almost entirely neglected. 
This is in strong eonti'ast with the reports from the other districts, and even 
when all things are considered, is not a desirable state of affairs. It is also 
significant that it is almost entirely from growers in this district that the 
opposition to the law prohibiting the sale of infested fruit and providing for 
piecautlonary measures In tlie orchard comes. With a view to economy 
the inspection of orchards and gardens in the south-east generally has been 
abandoned. To enable the owners of the promising oreha^s at Coonawarra 
to protect themselves Mr. S. R. rounsett, an enterprising fruitgrower there, 
has lieen appointed an inspector under the Act. and will begin his work wltb 
the new year. 


OVERSTOCKING AND FOREST DENUDATION. 

THBIR RESULTS IN MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. 

Til a bulletin (No. 44) issued by the Arizona Agricultural Bxperiment Station 
on the river irrigating w. ‘iters or Arizona, the disastrous effects resulting 
from overgmzlng by stock and ^?te destruction of timber in mountainous coon-^ 
try are vividly illustrated. The most important water supply is from the 
^It River, which is formed by the junction of two rivers— the Salt and the 
Verde. Above their junction the two rivers are of equal lengthy about 170 
miles, but the arefi <*r ihr watershed of the Salt River is 0,200 square miles» 
against 6,000 square mile'^ of the while the eleva^pn of the head waters 

of the two is S,000 to 0,000 feet and 6.000 to 7.000 feet respectively. The 
contour of the watershed of the Salt River is mot*e preelpitons than that of 
the Verde, and the rainfall at the head waters in 1806 was 20.6 in. ami IB-l 
in. respectively, the oJiaracter of the rainfall being generally eimilssr bat 
distinctly heavier at the head waters of the Salt River. The annual diet^harge 
pf w*afcer In the Salt Elver is naturally considerably more than that ol tie 
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Verde, i.e. .'JT per cent, irreater. With, practically equal length and drainage* 
but with a steei>er waierHhed and a much heavier rainfall, the Salt River 
should be expected to deliver higlier floods as well as a greater amount of 
water; but this is not the case, the heaviest floods in most instances coming 
down the Verde, and the rise and faM of the water in th<* latter river Is much 
m(»ro abrupt than the Salt River. The conditions of the watershed alone 
can account for the more rapid drainage of the Verde. Originally the country 
trlbutaiT to the rivers was similar, the higher mouutiilix slopes and tablelands 
being forested and the foothills and vadleys covered with grass. The upper 
watershed of the Salt River remains in nearly primitive condition, while the 
Verde country for 80 years has r>een grazed with sheep and cattle, and haa 
supplied timber for mines and sawmills, with the result that the water rushes 
away moi’e rapidly and (*aiTies off considerable quantities of silt: lii fact the 
overgrazed and lumbei-ed districts of tlie Verde are stated to liave washed 
badly of late years. The difference in the character of the two streams at 
their jimction is also shown in the fcfllovring table:— 

Pbrcbittaok or Weight or Silt is the Salt aed Verde Rivers. 


1901. 

Jan. 1-31 1 

Feb. 115 

Feb. 16-28 

Mar. 1-31 

j April 1-18 

Salt River 

Verde River 

per cent. ! 
•026 
•0469 

1 per cent. 

1 *053 I 

*0874 I 

per cent, 
i *012 

*1569 

per cent. 
•0099 
•024 

1 

1 per cent. 
•00021 
•00033 


Anotljer AHzona river— the Gila— shows the effect of overgrazing on the 
char.ioter of Its w'aters In a marked manner. Originally 90 per cent, of the 
w’-atemhed consisted of open grass-covered country, which has been for years 
so lieavily stocked that the grasses have every w’here been depleted, and In 
6<mie parts practically destroyed. The rains, coming upon these bart^d and 
trampled ranges, fall with but little obstruction into the waterK»ur.ses, giving 
rise to sudden and violent floods of great erosive power, which carry off enor- 
mous quantities of silt. The Gila River is said by the residents to l>e one of 
the mufbliest In the w’orUi, and tests justify this statement. In flood time 
the quantity of slit has reached a maximum of 9.41 per cent., and a local 
farmer voiiclies for the statement that four bucketfuls of w^ater on being 
eva[H>rated, left behind a bucketful of silt llie water from the river turned 
into a basin 800 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 1^ feet deep completely filled 
It w'ith sediment In three >veeks. 

Ill tile more hilly districts of i$outh Australia ample evidence of the damage 
by **w*ashe.s” niul “sliiles” can De seen, but the destruction of the natural 
hoHiage by overgrazing .and fires still goes on, and timber is destroyed without 
any (*on.sideratiou of tlie result certain to ensue. 


WOOL NOTES. 

Bv G. Jeffrey. 

It will have lieen noticed that my recent articles have dealt with the subject 
from a commercial rather than a technical standiioint; and. seeiug that I 
lecture at so many iflaces, tills Is perhaps the liest way to treat the subject 
for The Journal. As the wool market is practically the same as it was a 
mouth ago, and the chances are that no material change will take place in 
the near future, it may be as well to deal with the sheep market iu this 
article. The glorious rains which have fallen right through Australia duriug 
the last month will have a considerable effect on the sale of sheep; in fact, 
already the change has bewi noticeable, more particularly In connection with 
store sheep. In fact, immediately after the rain standing offers to sell stoce 
sheep were at once withdrawn, and the price was raised, in many cases, 5/ 
per head. But tike quesdon' which affects the sheepfamier is— “Are the in- 
creased prices likely to last?” It win be well to calmly face the iiosltiou, and 
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not bo carried away with the cry that »tore sht'ep uniat be worth even more 
money in the near future. We have to remember that, so far a^ most places 
in the aoutli and the lower north are ooiicenied, the rains were too late to do 
any practical good to the grass; in fact, we must admit that summer rains 
do iiion‘ harm than good in this respecjt. We must, therefore, depend on our 
back country to take the surplus store 8lie<*p, and we have to consider if the 
rains which have already fallen arc sutticient to bring up feed enough to Justify 
northern squattera purchasing extensively. My own conviction is that, al- 
though the recent rains have done Incalculable go<st. providing abnndanee of 
water, in most cases the fall was too sudden to do much good in the 
way of bringing up feed, and, unless more rain falls soon, the i)rlce of store 
shwp is likely to come down. On the other hand, if what we have had, is 
folloAved up by further gcmeral rains, store sheep, especiailly t*wes, should be 
very valuable stock. There is one i>oint. though, that must not 1 k‘ lost sight 
of by those holding stort* ewes for sale, Aiz., that unless northerners Uike them 
soon it will l>e too late to pnt the rams with them. It might advisable, 
therefore, to put the ram® with the ewes at on<*<‘: then, if the rains come, ewes 
in hijub Avill command very high prices. 

As to fat sheep, tliere seems every prosi>ect cif evtui higher pr!(H‘s than have 
alrtMdy been given, as this class of stock is very Kcarc(‘. Sonn* time ago prac- 
tically all the available sheep in anything like gooil forward rondition were 
bought for South Africa, thus leaving the marked even shorter than it would 
have been, and the recent rains cannot possibly have much (‘fleet on the fat 
mark(‘l for a considerable time. 


DATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Jouinar* ilie dabs of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon, Secretaries are recpiested lo forvaid dates of llieir next 
meeting in time for publication. 


BRANrri. 


Ardrossan 

Balaklava 

Burra 

Cherry Gardens 

Clare 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Hartley 

Kan man too 

Kapunda 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Maitland 

Morgan 

Mount Compass 
Mount Remarkable 


t| 

Date of Meetinfir. ij 

im. im. ■' 


Jan. 

10 


. - 1' 


10 


H 1 


— 


13 


IS 


10 1 


9 


6 , 


Mar. 

2 


Jan. 

8 

Feb. 

12 !i 




13 i; 


2 


6 ; 




7 


:i 

8 


-!| 


3 


7 ! 


10 


7 l] 


10 



Jan. 

8 

Feb. 

12 i 


Branch 


Nantawarra 
Naracoorte 
Norton’s Sun.mit 
Onetree Hill 
Port Elliot 
Port Germein 
Quorn 

Reeves Plains 

Rhine Villa 

Riverton 

Saddleworth 

Stansbury 

Whyte Yarcowie 

Willunga 

Wilmington 

Yankalilla 


Date of Meetiniur. 


lUnj 

dan 7 11 

10 

9 6 

9 6 

17 -21 

10 -- 

10 -- 

9 6 

9 0 

10 7 

10 20 

7 

24 — 

7 

7 11 

Mar. t) 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messsrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report on January 1:— 

When the histoiy of 1902 in witten ii.p the first eleven months will apiieir the 
driest and mowt disastrous on record throughout Australia; but fortunately tlie 
drought bi’oke up early in Deceinbeo*, wh<*n moinfloional raiiih net nr, and 

that moiiith mu.st staml out boldly one of the wettest reeoided, the 

rainfall providentiaUy l^eing heaviei'f mostly in the (Irtiught-stricken ib's- 

tridts. This was folUbwed up by mild weather and further shower^, 

so that the Ixmetit is aluiiij»t incalduiable, teH))e(t la.lly to the ginziers, 
most ol whom are now Hsmiireil of summer teerl: and ni tlie Xorth* 

em farming areae in this St-ate the creeks ran IvinAers, tilling the danw and giving 
a supply of nmter for months to eome, so that the new year «Uu*ts. tivini a pro- 
dwer’a gtandiroint, with eveiv prospect pleasing 

It could searc'ely Ije cixpeoted that a general rain would suit all paitie^. tr>i- <*<vu- 
sideitible ijuanti'ties of wlie^U were damaged that hod lieen reaped an 1 Ntanding m 
heaps, that W'hich was not mqwd also sutTenng. bting eonwnleiabl\ nleaelied 

roinpai'ed with the high qoiaility of the earlier deliveries. Ikiih wheat and lhair are 
now being expoiteil in grwit quantities to Melbourne, Sydney, and QneensLn.d and 
this is litely to eontinue until those iminkcls re<*eive HiTp]»lies fr<»m An eia.i, whieh 
aa*e not e\]K*<ted until the end oif present month. A’aliM?s Imve reinametl finn, and 
vei*y full prices are now being T>aid. In flour, although a gfwKl <le,il ot bu-ine^*> iia-* 
bwn done l->eally, bakeiN ai'e l^ioiving forward to obtaining their Kup])iA on niori, 
favourable tenn« later on. It is generally reikonetl tint toiv\ard wale- will lie made 
tor export to tlie Eastern and AVoterii inatket*- Offal line.s ]\n\e sutfeied m ]»nr‘>e, 

the excellent raiHh le-^enmg the deni..n<l ftoin tin* h^istern States, -o that \<t]ue8 

mvw iir<" nnich easier. 

Goo»l l‘ii‘'iness eharai*teri/ed the month, feeding limv espei-ially experieming heeWT 
demand to fill oi^ders for New South W 'le.s, but the herbage in mo^t rl iltf dis- 
tricts tliere n 'w eaming on inceh shqmienis of i haff durmg the lirsd week tir ten 
days liave 4m‘l\ been in eo-mpletion ot orders already b Hiked, values now showing a 
deeided ea.Mng. 

Potatoe.s.— 7'ho*<e front tlie lulls near to the eit\ ha\e Ix^eii supplying tin* uiaiket, 
the quality of s<une lieiiig (|Uite up to the usual siamlard ind w uli (buniner grown 
ttiri'aily l)<t?ginnjng to be talked of, rates for hwal luiye, iluriiig th»‘ imi iin, eased 
quite a couple oi ]Knmd.s. Onions continue to c“oine forward freelv, but the quality 
nuirkeuxl at tins tune of the year unfits them for export puuposes; nites. th utdbre, 
are weak. 

As usual w'ltli the near appromh of Christmas, fiatle in dairy pmuluee w.is most 
active, all hue.*' Iiarticipating m the strong .seasonable demand. The efiect of 

the ram was to iminedmtelv check the s4:pj»lie!> ol butter and cream ivadnng the 
cit3', which lesultetl in a .sharp advance in price; but the favourable weathei nas .tliso 
prolonged the eeason, and, Avith speculators in Victoria unable to cope ivith all C'>m- 
mg forward, shipments are lieing made from Melbourne to London, m that puces 
here have recoded, and it is generally reckoned that any alteration in tiie near timire 
will be of a furtlier easing character. Good business has been xmt through in eggs, 
tioth Westeni Austmlia and New' South Wales operating heavily on thus marfet, 
and until Cliristmas orders were filled rates hardened, but have since receded, al- 
though at moment of i'e]X)rting, oAVing to sujiplies l>oing di«orgimize<l, the mai*ket is 
bare. In cheese, Sowth Auntialian maKe ha« seaicel>' been equal to the trade reqiiiie- 
menta, and several paj*cels have been brought along from the Ea«iierTi State*®; prices 
therefoitj have given way somewhat. Bacon — Owing to the dearth cri' feeihiig lines the 
five animal liaa continued jscni’ce, and extreme Higli I'ates ruleil for the cured article, 
until shipments of frozen pork were landed in SjMne>' from *Fris<*o. the result being 
that values are weak at quite Id. to Hd. under former quotations. TTam>«. a- expecterf, 
have been in strong request, So that curers* stocks are now sdmrt. Honev and abnond^s 
nave been in fair demand. 

Poultry.— In live poultry during the early part of the month price-n w ere depro«%sed, 
owiing to the poor quality of half-fed l)ird.s that w’cre lieing marketiMl. but as there 
was a deeided improvement in those forwardeil during the Christma®! ^ale.s, notwith- 
standing the penning was unumially heavy, highly s«itisfaotory rat(*s were ^lei^ired. 

HaBSBT QrOTATlONS OV THB DaT. 

Wheat.— -At Port Adelaide idmufiiing parcels, 5/2 to 5/2i, f.o.b.; fanners’ lota, 5/ 
to 5/1, on truc(k.8, per bushel 60 fti. 

Hour.— City brands, 3611; oountry, £10 5/ ptr ton of 2,000 1t». 

Bran 1/3 and pollard 1/4 per biiMhel of 20 H). 
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I-ioofil Alieeirkn and diin, 8/ to 3/4; pritne Btmit feeding 8/5 to 3/7 

per bushel of 40 lb. 

Barley.— Malting, 4/9 to 5/; Cape, nominal, 3/6 to 4/ per bushel of 50 lb. 

Cliaff. - £4 7/6 to £4 15/ per ton of 2,240 lb,, bags m, dumpedv f.o.b., Port 
Adelaide. 

Potatoes.— New locals, £8 to £9 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions. — Local, £3 10/. 

Butter.— Creamery and factory prints, 1/ to 1/1; private separator and best (lain*, 
lOfcl. to 1/: well-gicaded store, 9d, to lOd. 

Cheese. — S.A. factory, new, 7id. to 8d.; prime matured, 8Jd, 

Bacon.— Factory-cured sides, lOJd.; farm lots, 8d. to 9d. 

Hams.— S.A. factory, 1/ to 1/1 per lb. 

15giga.— Loiose, 9d.; in casiks, f.o.b., lid. jier dozen. 

Lard. — In bladders, SJd.; tins, 8d. per lb. 

Hone}. — ^2id. to 2fd. for best extracted in 60-Ib. liiiH; bees^vax. 1/A pier lb, 
Almonds.— Fin© softahells, 5d.; bOTiels, lOd. per lb. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f^.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with ^Ik butter and cheese. 


Broad v. Narrow Tires.— Mr. H. H. Westenhall, Carr's plains. Stawell, 
writes to The Australasian.— Noticing some comment by “R.D." on the 
broad v. narrow tires and experiments in America, T think it may be of 
interest and value to some of the readers of The Australasian to know some 
facts (equal to what you have shown as done in America), -which are realissed 
here. In the Richardson Valley, and near here, there are a number ot 
farmers who all give the same opinion. Mr. E. Erwin, who has to cart his 
wheat 25 mi lew, used to take 50 to 55 bags on six horses with 3 inch tires; 
no-w he has 5 inch tires, and five horses to do the work (the same loadi. 
Mr. E. Evans, whose experience was practically the same, says. “The long 
and short of It is, it Is a horse less.” Our experieiuje with a wagon and 
3 inch tires was that it took five horses all their time to take 40 bags of wheat 
to Stawell. Then we put 5 Inch tires on these wheels, and tlie same team 
took 55 bags every trip. On this wagon we send loads of 44 bales of wooL 
frequently weighing 0 tons 10 cwt. without horse feed or the driver, which 
would weigh 3 c*wt. or more; and five horses do it easily, only having to exert 
themselves at the hills; the sand does not give them much trouble.. This 
team went into Stawell (23 miles), and unloaded one day and out and loaded 
the next, for six weeks, never missing a day, except Sunday, and carted 
726 bales, making the average load about 5 ton 16 cwt It would be hard 
to o^-er-estimate the value of these broad tires over narrow. As an instance 
of the effect on soft giound, our teams, a four house and five horse, used to 
load up wheat out in the field 100 bags, and pull it out without double-banklng. 
This s<» influenced several (who saw It done continuously) that they went in 
for them. Altogether/ within a radius of 12 miles there are more than 30 
of^ tliese broad tires, all adopted In the last six or seven years. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following tnble show* the rainfnU for the month of December, 1902 


Adelaide 

... 2-57 

Manoora ... 

... 3*65 

Macclesfield 


2*35^ 

Hawker ... 

... 1*45 

Hoyleton ... 

... 2*85 

Meadows ... 


2*43 

Cradock ... 

... 2*40 

Balaklava ... 

.. 2*30 

Strathalbyu 

... 

1*90 

Wilson 

... 2*03 

Port Wakefield 

... 2*56 

Callintfton 


2*45 

Gordon 

... 1*39 

Saddleworth 

... 4*41 

Langhome’s Bridge 

1*85 

Quorn 

... 0*94 

Marrabel ... 

... 3*38 

Milang 


1*80 

Port Augusta 

... 1*04 

Riverton ... 

... 4*87 

Wallaroo ... 


2*28 

Port Germeitt 

... .3*43 

Tarlee 

... 3*58 

Kadina 

• . . 

1*85 

Port Pirie ... 

... 2*52 

Stockport ... 

... 2*97 

1 Moonta 


1*61 

Crystal Brook 

... 2*71 

Hamley Bridge 

... 2*50 

Green’s Plains 


2*18 

Port Broughton 

... 1*49 

Kapunda ... 

... 4*06 

Maitland ... 


2*20 

Bute 

... 1*43 

Freeling ... 

... 2*50 

Ardrossan... 


1*37 

Hammond 

... 1*38 

Stock well ... 

... 2*86 

Port Victoria 


1*86 

Bruce 

... 1*00 

Nuriootpa 

... 3*54 

Curramulka 

... 

2*00 

Wilmington 

... 2*29 

Angaston ... 

... 3*98 

Minlaton .. 


1*57 

Melrose 

... 3*41 

Tannnda ... 

... 3*07 

Stansbury 


1*15 

Booleroo Centre 

... 2*35 

Lyndoch ... 

... 2*96 

Warooka ... 


1 84 

Wirrabara 

... 2*51 

Mallala 

.. 2*38 

Yorketown 


1*16 

Appila 

... 1*71 

Roseworthy 

... 2*59 

Kdithburgh 


0*94 

Laura 

... 2*68 

Gawler 

... 2*95 

! Fowler’s Bay 


1*39 

Caltowie .. 

... 2*81 

Smithfield.. 

... 2*60 

’ Streaky Bay 


1*10 

Jamestown 

... 2*11 

Two Wells 

... 2*48 

Port Elliston 


1*63 

Gladstone ... 

... 2*.S0 

Virginia ... 

... 2*79 

! Port Lincoln 


2*22 

Georgetown 

... 2*72 ' 

Salisbury ... 

... 2*19 

Cowell 


1*65 

Narndy 

... 2*05 

Tea Tree Gully 

... 3-50 

Queenscliffe 


1*75 

Redhill ... 

... 2*47 

Magill ... 

... 2*65 

Port Elliot 


1*91 

Koolunga ... 

... 2*29 

Mitcham ... 

... 3*09 

GtX)lwa 


2*40 

Carrietoii ... 

... 2*32 

, Crafers 

... 4*84 

Meningie ... 


1*97 

Eurelia 

... 1*95 

Clarendon ... 

... 4*80 

Kingston ... 


4*08 

Johnsburg 

... 1*43 

Morphett Yale 

... 2*79 

Robe 


327 

Orroroo 

... 1*69 

Noarlunga 

... 2*25 

Beachport... 


463 

Black Rock 

... 1*31 

Willunga ... 

... 3*84 

' Coonalpyn... 


2*51 

Petersburg 

... 1*54 

Aldinga ... 

2*72 

Bordertown 


5*12 

Yongala ... 

... 1*67 

Normanville 

!!! 2*43 

VVolseley ... 

... 

3*18 

Terowie . . . 

.. 1*53 

Yankalilla... 

... 2*77 

Frances 


2*74 

Yarcowie ... 

... 1*27 

Kudunda ... 

... 2*74 

Naracoorte 


3*40 

Hallett 

... 1*87 

Truro 

... 2*6*2 

1 Luciudale ... 


4*76 

Mt. Bryan 

... 2*73 

Mount Pleasant 

... 1*88 

' Penola 


4*71 

Burra 

... 2*40 

Blumberg ... 

... 2*56 

1 Millicent . . . 


4*32 

Snowtown 

... 1*48 

Gumeracha 

... 2*24 

; Mount Gambler 


7*05 

Brink worth 

... 1*95 

Lobetlial ... 

... 2*77 

! Wellington 


2*33 

Blyth 

... 1*87 

Woodside ... 

... 2*37 

j Murray Bridge 


2*68 

Clare 

... 3*40 

Hahndorf ... 

... 2*74 

I Mannuni ... 


2*58 

Mintaro Central 

... 3*75 

Naime 

... 3*05 

' Morgan 

. . . 

1*17 

W atervale 

.. 5*15 

Mount Barker 

... 2*75 

1 Ovenand Comer 


1*32 

Auburn 

... 4*58 

Echunga ... 

... 2*49 

1 Renmark . . . 


1*62 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Bute, November II. 

-Messrs. Bridesoii <chair), Ebsaty, McEvoy, Masters, Oltsharu. Com* 
nioijs, Steplions, H. and A. Schroeter, Trengove, Sharman (Hon. Secretary), 
and one visitor. 

Takeall.— SDine discussion on this subject took plaw, and enquiry was 
made as to residt of analysis of sample of infested soil sent to Germany by 
the Chairman of the < 'entral Bureau, lowing to the death of the gentleman 
who undertook to do this for Mr. Krichauff nothing resullted.—Ed.] 


Mount Bryan East, November 15. 

Prt^sent— Messrs. Dunstan (chair), IN^hlner, 1'aylor. T. and E. S. Wilks (Hon, 
Secr(*tav.v>, and three visitors. 

Harvest Results. —Mr. Pohlner stated that he treated plots of wheat with 
Billsted's manure and super, the latter being better both in straw and grain. 
Members estimated that thi.s year the average for the district would hardly 
exc(^‘d 2 bnishels per acre. Crops on fallow are superior to those on newly 
ploughed land. 

Ojdithalmia.-— Blindness in sheep is reported to be prevalent 


Dowllngvllle, November 14. 

rresent— Messrs. IMielps (chair). Montgomery, Burkin, Mason, Rooney, and 
Lock (Hon. Secret a ly). 

Increasing the Feed.- Mr. Lock read a paper on “What Means Can ba 
Adopted to Get ^lore h\*ed to Grow?”: — 

Grasdik become a very important item to oven the small landholder, and the 
rearing of stock, or buying store etock to fatten promisee to become almost , if 
not (juite, as important as growing grain for market, and the question of to 
increase the feed supply js of consideraible interest to the grazier. Bxperimenta 
in ti<e manuring of the natural pasture do not appear to have been a great success. 
In some parts of the Peninsula near the coast wheat paddocke left out of cultiva; 
tion for a few years become so hard on the surface that they do not absorb or 
relain the moisture nearly so well as when cniJtivated. In some oases veiy’ little 
feed crows, and the paddooks become almost worthless until broken up again and 
brought to a condition to produce good feed. Under present conditions if the land 
is worked, as it should be, to get a good clean crop of wheat, we must destroy a 
lot of the iDatuttaJ feed, and most of the wild oats. With cpod weather at harvest 
and .‘suitable kinds of wheat, good machinery will take on nearly all the gniin, 
and there is not enough on the ground to grow a decent self-sown cr<m. Then stock 
are put in to eat any heads missed, and the consequence is that the etubble pad- 
dock, which is in good condition to grow a fine crop of feed, produces very little 
owing to l:> 0 ing too clean. Now this could be remedied without much tatnlble by 
broadcasting, say, « bushel of oats per acre on the stubble, and harrowing it in in 
the autumn. This would produce s^endid feed, as oats do well after wheat, ihen 
it IS important that the farmer siubuld have green feed as early aa possible, and 
he was convinced that if several acres of well-worked fallow were sown after the 
first good rain of the season with barley, rye, or wheat, with a good dreesing of 
super, that, taking one year with another, the land so treated will pay better than 
any oth<^ portion of the farm. It was a gbod plan to use all the stable manure 
m a small paddock kept for feed; every year manuring aorue portion of it. By doing 
thie the paddock will produce good feed, and there wilTnot be nmdi difficulty onth 
weeds, if this manure is put sometiioes in one paddock and sometiimes in another 
there will often be as much growth of weeds as wheat in the crop. 

Mr, Phelps always applied stable manure to the same paddock; he rotted It 
In a heap before spreading. He did not consider it would do on this land 
to spread the manure fresh from the stable. Mr. Mason found that oats did 
well after wheat 
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Rhine Vllla« November 15. 

Present— Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), F. F. and H. W. Payne, Start, W. T. 
and J. XigSLV (Hon. Secretary), aikd one visitor. 

Angaston Conference.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference, 
and gave a glowing account of the Angaston district geoeially. The paper on 
**Stock,** hy Mr. Bundle, of Tarawatta, was si>eeially appreciated. Some dis- 
cussion on irrigation took plac«^ 


Stansbury, November 8. 

1 ’recent -Messrs. A Anderson (chair). P. Anderson. Henderson, .tones, 
Antonio. SherrrflT, and Cornish (Hon. Secretar>0. 

Black Bust.— Members reported that this disease was prevalent in the crops, 
but they noticed that it was absent in crops on land which was sown to oats 
last year. 

Farming.- Mr. Antonio read a paptjr on “General Farming.*’ He strongly 
advocated thorough working of the soil, and would not put in the seed until 
the land was in good tilth; this year he had to wait till the end of June 
before he could sow some laud, tmd the crop looks remarkably well. Every 
farmer should ti few fowls and pigs, as thes^ keep down the tVxnl bills, 
and also bring in a little cash. The horses should be well fed and projK^rly 
bedded and cleaned every niorniiig liefore being harnessed. The stables sbould 
bo cleaned out every day. Mr. Faulkner read a paper.o« this sub.jeet at the 
l>revious meeting. He advocated fallowing us early as i>ossU)le to give the 
weeds a chanct* to gnnv, and then to cultivate* thoroughly to destroy the 
ue(*ds. If the land is fallowed and well cultivated it is possible to get on 
with seeding operations earlier in the season. He found fallowed land gave 
(piito double the crop that uofallowed land produced. Fallowing was the only 
way TO cU*an the land. Keep as many sheep as can he i>roi>erly fed. but do 
not overstock. The merino was the I>e8t breed for most farmers, but for 
early lambs the Shropshire cross was very valuable. He advocated tlm grow- 
ing of rust- resistant wheats, and si>oke favourably of M.arshalVs iNo, 3, 
Majestic, and Gluyas. He considered the hoe drill sui)erior b> the disc drill 
in elear land, but in dirty or stubble land the lattier was very useful. 


Forest Ransref November 13. 

Present— Mesers. Monks (chair), Vickers, Townsend. Gunn, J., H., A., and R. 
Green. McLaren. Waters, and F. (rreen (Hon. Secretary), 

Dieback of Raspberry Canes. — Discussion took place on the cause of this 
tro^ible. Mr. Vickers attributed It to heavy rains about the end of the year, 
causing new vigorous growth which failed to mature in the hot dry weather 
following. Mr. McLaren thought insufficient flow of sap in the dry weather 
was the cause. Members would like to hear the opinions of members of other 
Branches. 

Arsenical Spraying. — Mr, Vickers mentioned that while growers in this dis- 
trict had severely burnt their trees with the arsenlte of soda, in other parts 
the trees were not injured. He would like to know why this was so; possibly 
some fault in nalxing was the cause of the injury. Mr. Monks thought it was 
impossible to be too careful In using the arsenic. From what he had seen he 
believed that the lime was often not slaked sufficiently, and sometimes too 
little was used. He believed that half an hour was not long enough to allow 
for the lime to neutralise the arsenic. Mr. Sandow, of Orunthal, considered 
IJ hours necessf^ry when using the Hay Valley lime; he mixes early in the 
morning sufficient to spray up till dinner time, and before dinner prepares 
the solution required for rest of the day. 
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Llfison, November I. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), C. and O. Provls, Brougham, Baillie, McCul- 
1am, Carr, Bi'own, Barraud (Hon. Secretary), and two Tlsltons. 

Manures and Fallowing.— This meeting was held at the residence of the 
Chairman for the purpose of inspecting the experimental manure plots. There 
were twelve plots in all, each of acre® In area, and different quantities and 
kinds of manure had been applied. All the plots were sown with Silver King 
wheat, and the experiment was regarded by all present as a splendid object 
lesson in the value of manures. On the plots receiving mineral super the 
crops were exceedingly good, the yields being estimated at from 11 bushels 
per acre, where 84 lb. per acre had been applied, to 24 bushels on plot re<^€(lvjnf 
2(M) IT), per acre. The Thomas phosphate plots will only yield about 8 bushels, 
and the unmanured plot about 3 bushels per acre. [Full report on tests 
will be published in .lanuary or February laeue of Journal of Agriculture. 
— Ed.l The Hon. Secretary reported on his experience of the use of manure 
on fallowed land for wheat. The first year he averaged 15 bushels per 
acre, next year 16 bushels, last year only 6 bushels, but this was due to 
damage by rust, and this season he was getting 12 bushels to 14 bushels per 
acre. Mr. C. Provis noticed that the manured crops ripened early and 
more evenly than the unmanured, an Important consideration, especially In 
this district Mr. ft Provls was of opinion that even in very dry years 
land fallowed to depth of 4 in. to 6 in., and well worked would always pro- 
duce a crop. Shallow ploughed land will give a fair return In a good 
season, but the practice was too risky. 


Mannum, November 21. 

Present —Messrs. Prelss (chair). Walker, J. L. and R. P. Scott, Basehy, 
Schuetze, Schulze, and Wilson (Hon. Secretary). 

Conference.— It was de<*ided that the Annual Conference of Blver Murray 
Branches be held at Mailnum on February 25 and 26, 1963. Mr. Prelss read 
a paper on water conservation, and it was decided to bold the paper over 
for tha^Conference. 


Ardrossan, December 13. 

Pn^seiit— Messrs. Dinhani (chair), Aldenhoven. Endersby, Henderson, Cave, 
Corulsh, Wilson Allison, and Ople (Hod. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.— Mr. Henclerson stated Uiat after reading In the December 
Journal Mr. Bickford's report on post-mortem examination of diseased cattle 
he was satisfied that the cow he referred to at previous meeting was suffering 
from apoplexy of the brain. 

Selection of Seed.— Mr. Opie urged the necessity for careful selection of seed 
wheat by farmers. In every crop there would he found some plants much 
superior to others, and farmers would do well to gather the seed of these and 
sow. There was quite as much reason for sowing only the best wheat as there 
was for breeding from the best stock available. Members generally agreed 
that too great Importance could not be attached to the sowing of properly 
matured seed wheat. 

Cost of Farming on West Coast— Paper In December Issue by Mr. D, P. 
Tliomas was well discussed, and a resolution was carried to the effect that 
farming will pay in this district with a yield 'bf 8 btsidiels per acre and wheat 
at 2/(5, but the profits would not be equal to those shown by Mr. Thomas. 
Several points In the paper were criticised. There was^fio provision for hay 
and horsefeed, the whole of the crop being reaped; the cost of water supply 
wflK not tnken Into consideration; the amount set out for fencing was too small 
for effective work; a five-roomed house would cost m<Mf>e than £100; nothing 
was allowed for wages of hired men or the farmer's sons. On the other hand* 
while agreeing generally with the tenor of the paper, mewmrB thought that 

iH*venue from lambs, butter, and sundHes was far under mark, . 
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Crystal Brook, November 1 5. 

Preeeiit— Messrs, R. Pavy (chair), W. and A. Hamlyn, P. Pavy. Hutchison, 
Davidson, Moirisb, Venning, Symons (Hon. Secretary), and tin*et? visitors. 

Conference.— As majority of Branches favoured holding the Annual Confer- 
ence at CTrystal Brook, it was decided to hold the Conference on l^>Uriinry l.*J. 

How to Increase the l^roductivebess of the Soil.— Mr. P. Pjivy read soma 
notes on this subject, suggesting the following points for discussion 

Incrc-R^e the rainfall and we can increase the production tram the land, but aa 
.we have no control over the rainfall we nuiet worK on other ways of mci*eas) ug the 
returns from our land. First, can we get a greater return in propoiljon to tiie out- 
lay from grazing alone than from wheatgrowing, or shoidd we combine the two? 
Then what is cultivation, and do we adopt the best and most econoiiiical n^ean8 ot 
working? The Journal of Agiiculture states that 300 to 500 touj^ of water are 
required to produce a crop containing a ton of dry vegetable matter. Tins is 
^uivalent to 3 to 5 in. of rain on an acre, so that if we could conseiwe all that 
falls we should be able to grow a ton of hay on 6 in. of mn. This proves that 
neceeeity for conserving as much moisture as possible in the soil, and we ai'e told 
that by keeping the surface 2 in. of soil loose we greatly retard evaporation. Do 
we (pay sufheient attention to this potint? Are we acquainted witii the best tools 
for cultivating the land? A disc-roller, which is said to firm the soil underneath 
anil at the same time keeps the soil moist, is referred to in a recent i^sue of the 
Journal. Wmild this not be an improvement on the oadinaiy rollei*, which causes 
the surface to cake? Then we must, besides making the best use of the rain, see 
tliat we keep the land in good heart. Phosphatic manurew have proved most valu- 
able in many districts, but it is possible that their use wdll dimimsh the available 
store of other elements in the sodi, and unless by the use of stable manure or some 
other means we restore these eJemente, we will not increase the productiv^eness ot 
the soil. The questions that now arise are:— Which is tlie best method of applying 
this manure; to cart direct from the stable, or allow it to rot m pit or heap and 
then spread it? Which jh the best means ol rotting if it is not advi'jable to spread 
It direct from the stable? Again, if the soil can be improved by the addition of 
farmyard manure, will it not pay to sell the produce of the farm in nKire concen- 
trated form than wheat and hay? For instance, instead of i»elling bay, would it 
not pay better to make ensillage to feed to stock, and sell fat cattle, sheep, or pigs? 
If this will pay we will make more manure on the farm, and be able to grow 
more feed, and carry more .stock, m fact increase the pt*oductivene«b of the farm aJi 
round. 




Reeves Plains* November 14. 

PreBent— Messrs. Folland (chair), H. and W, Day, Oliver, Dawkins, Richter, 
McCord (Hon. Secretary), and several visitors. 

Farm Horses and their Treatment.— Mr. R. H. Oliver I'ead a jiaiier on this 
subject:— 

For the tf>mal] farmer who docs most of his own work, and who carXii Iik produce 
to market, a lieav>' team is bchl, as they are, as a rule, more tractable and more re- 
liable for road work than crossbreds. They should not be coarse, hiury-legged ani- 
mals, but possess giood flat bone, Tn his opinion the (Hydesdalc wa-^ mwt ^suitable 
to their requiremente, as it has weight and action. While a gwd mare of almost 
any sort may throw good stock to a suitable pure-bred Htallion, it is better to have 
the breed on both sides. It was a mistake to use an inferior stalhon to save 10/ 
for service fee. Where the fermer keeps two or three teams some medium draughts 
will be useful. While he admitted that draught stock had deteriorated to a certain 
extent, he believed it was quite as much due to neglect in feeding the your^ stock 
as to laolto breeding. Horses must be fed well; he fed short stu£P morning and 
»oon, ana kmg hay at night. For long hay the crop should be cut soon after the 
bloom has lallim, but for chalf it is better to leave it longer to giet a little grain in 
it. He found oats the best grain to mix with chalt for horses. The best hay 
^ the farm should be kept for feeding, and if any is weedy, ^ell it, even if at re- 
price. After braking the horse in, only work him for a few hours at a time 
at nret, and take cere that he does not get eore shoulders. It was impossible to 
mvent soam horses getting sore, .but ovhen ever^^ horse in the team hae sore shoul- 
ders it is i^n eeidenoe that it is the teamster's fault. Sometimes the sore can be 
by fdtefing the. draught of the harness. Every horse should be worked with 
back bands, as they Ismp the, draught off the point of the shouSders. The old 
style of whipple-tre^ was better than chains and apreafiers, «s the how h brougiit 
nearer to his woitk, and they give 'gdth him as he walks. Winkers were decidedly 
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bc'ittr than the open headstall. At this season of the year breeding mares should 
be in good condition and not overworked; often the stallion gets blamed because 
the mare df^es not produce a fool, whereas the result may l>e due to the low condi- 
tion Of mare. Great caaie should be taken by teamsters not to overload their teams. 
One ton rjaT horse is good loading^ and if caidiers cannot make it pay at that he 
was sure they would not do so by heavier loading. Horses should be' well cleaned 
evny mom mg; some nmy think this waste of time, but in his opinion it was tune 
well spent. 

iMr. W. Day did not like hay cut too green; he liked a little eoru in It. A 
good tittlTig collnr was more to the point than altering the draught of tlie 
h.ariicss, and backbands were lumecesHary. Mr. H. Day considered long 
hay better than chaff, as it was better masticated. It would be a good thin-: 
if the tlovernment would station a draught stallion at the College. Mr. 
(lie Piter thou gilt uiediiuii draughts best for farm work. He believed In short 
feed ^Alieii working hard. He did not approve of tlie suggestion that the 
tlovernnicoit shon'ld puivbaise a stallion for the College farm. Mr. Dawkins 
also favoured the medium draught, and thought the Suffolk Punch most 
Kuitable. Ho considered the backhand necessary, especially with young 
horses, as in turning very often the chains were slack, and they were liable 
to get between the legs. 

Dairy Cows and Barley Straw.—Mr. W. Day wished to know whether bar^ 
ley straw conld be fed to daliT cows without Injury; he had heard it drie'^ 
up the milk. Members had no experience, but thought there was very little 
nonrislimeiit in .straw’ of any sort. ^Ir. DaAvkins siiggeste<l chaffing the 
straw and mixing it wdth treacle. The Hon. Secretary wished to know how 
barley compared with wheat in respect to the consUtnents It removed from the 
soil. [Straw' of any kind is. of course, not as niitritiou.s as well prepared 
liay; but in conjunction with corn of various kinds It forms in many countries 
the staiih* bulk food for horses and cattle; and so far as we know stock take 
to barley straw better than any other straw’. It ha.s also frequently been 
used ill conjunction with molasses for dairy cattle; it must be notfed, how- 
ever, that it can only form a portion of the feeding ration, to which some 
more concentrated food, such as bran, crushed corn, copra cake, &c., should 
be added. We hope to publish results of some such experiments in the .Tonu 
ary issue So far as we know, weight for weight, barley Is no more exhaust- 
ing than wheat- -Ed. I - 


Amyton, November 8. 

Fresent-iMessrs. Milks (chair), Hawke. Gum, and Mullett (Hon. Secretary)- 
Dapillai'y Attraction.- Mr. Mullett read an Interesting paper describing the 
moYciucnt of water in s<»il by capillary attraction, and the part played by 
cultivation in preventing the escape of moisture from the soil. 


Booth bVf November 25- 

Present-Me.ssra. Foulds (chair). Cam, Sims, Bell, Way, Bradley, Turnbull 
(Hon. SfcMiTetary), and three visitors. 

Stable Manure.— Discussion took place on the use of stable manure, and 
it w’as resolved that in the opinion of this Branch bulk manures are not suit- 
able in our dry climate. 

Preservation of Skln.s.— In reply to enijulry, Mr. Cam recommended dress- 
ing of arsenic and soap to preserve Skins from the attack of weevils. Mr, 
Way said those who were obliged to keep hides for any length of time would 
find ft advantageous to bury them, as they will keep fresh and good. 

Curing Meat— Mr. 0am said he always cured In a barrdt uaing equal quan- 
tities of salt and sugar, with a little saltpetre and sploe fludded. Mr. Foulds 
favoured hanging the meat in a bag, well exposed to the air, with which Mr. 
Bims agreed. The latter said with pigs it was a good plan to mb salt wett 
In directly after scalding, as it will bring out the partteftOs of dirt and water. 

Old and Young Poultry,— Mr. Cara criticised statement in paper read acmia 
aionttis ago at Fort Pfrie hfraimh to the effect that it did not pay to keep foirto 
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for laying purpoaes after their second season. He had every reason to be- 
lieve that hens were not so prolific the second year as from three to four 

years old. Last year he had 40 to 50 fowls, Including roosters, and during 
the year, besides those used on the farm, he sold 260 dozen. All the hens 
were from three to five years old. The gross Income was about £32, and 
tile profit £8 13/S. [These figures are too indefinite to be of much value, 
to 50 fowls, including roostere,'* is very indefinite, and there is nolliiug to 

show how many eggs were consumed In the house; 200 dozen eggs from 40 

fowls would be a i>oor return from a well-kept flock, even after allowing foe 
a large consumption on the farm.*— Bd.] 


Port Lincoln^ November 21. 

Present-- Messrs. T.aidlaw (chair), Bruce, Sullivan, O’Shanahaii, Puekridge, 
Anderson. Kininont (Hoa. S<*crc*tary), and a number of visitors, hirluditig 
Hon. U. Butler (Minister of .Vgrl(niltiire). 

Farming,— Mr. Butler gave an address dealing largely with the possilulities 
of Kop)>iio and other land in the locality to l)e made available for sek*( tion. 
With the soil and rainfall he was sure the hills were admirably ad4ipre<l to 
vltii'ultuiv and dairying. 'I'he lamb trade should also be a large factor in the 
prosperity of tin* district. With good cultivation .atHl the use of manures the 
di.sir)ct would yield very good returns of wheat, and with an increa'^ed pro- 
diKdlon the distrh't would soon have better '^bJp))ing facilities provided. Mr. 
Butler referred to his own (*\perienc'(‘s of fanning, and the results secured 
under various conditions. 


Mount Gambler, November 26. 

Preseut - Messi's. Mitchell kdiair). Dyke, Wilson, D. Norman, sen., D. Nor- 
man, Jun., Flarke, AVats^m, Harrows, Buwoldt, AVedd, and dlon. Sec- 

retary). 

AMsit of liisi>ectlon.— This was the occ.asion of the annual ius]>e^*tion by mem- 
l>ers of the Bureau of farms and <»ther places of interest in tln^ district. At 
Mr. A. MacArthur’s farm spe<*inl interest was shown in the pigs, from 80 to 
tH) vvell-bn‘d animals Indiig seen in the styes. The breeding sows and young 
pigs are allowed g<KMl scope for grazing, .and the pens for fattening are of 
a siUDstautial character. The mo.st scrupulous cleanliness is observed, the 
pens lK*lug cleaned out three times a week, and new iK^ddiiig put in. Air. 
Mac'Arthur ktvps to the Berkshire, as he finds them veiy good doers. Shrop- 
shhe sbt^et) for the iw-oduction of early lambs also receive attention here. At 
Mr. Kilsby’s bomestead the garden and commodious outbiiiidings received 
most attention. Tlie house and garden are splendidly sheltered by pines all 
round. Mr. Ih*itchard*s farm at My ora was also visited. Members were greatly 
IntiMwttHl in the change uTought by the present owner since he purchased it 
20 years ago. ITie hunl is rather sandy, hut grows good crops, and after being 
broken up pr<xlucc*s good grass. The Black Swamp paddock, which was 
formerly black saud. covered wiith ferns and teatree, was eropijed last year, 
and is noAv splendidly grassed, 350 bullocks being fattened (ju 40n acres. 
Besides the area under <Top, about 1,300 acres. Mr. Pritchard has ovcj* 10 000 
sht*ei) cm tlie property. Alany matters of interest about the machinery, e-^pe- 
clally oonvenJeoces and improvements made by Mr. Percy Pritchard, uere 
seem. In thanking Mr. Piitchard for his kindness to the visitors, refercucc* was 
made to the change in the country for the bettor, brought about by careful 
tivatment, and Mr. Wcxld stated that whereas it was now carrying In sbeep 
to the acre, when be knew it first It would hardly support one .sheep t<> the 
aci*e. Mr. Pritchard eftated that^ although he had been to considerable expi^nse 
to improve the land, year by year he had seen the good results from his work, 
and would eon tin ue until he had broken up all the land that was capabhi of 
Improvement He found grass did very much better after oats than after 
wheat, and also that oats were the best fern destroyers ho knew of. 
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Lyndooh. November 13. 

Kennedy (chair), Itushall, W. J.. A., and H. Sprlngbett, 
Woolcurk. Warrcii, Kt^n, and Mitchell (Hon. Secretary). 

t)r:inuc Cultivation. -Mr. James Wooleock mad a lengthy paiier on the 
“Cultivatwui of the Orange.” When^ the soil was at ah clayey he recommended 
trenching ahout ft. deei), taking care to keep the surface soil on the surface. 
With sandy and alluvial soil double iilouf^iing is sufficient. Set the trees out 
at 21) ft. apart, <>ii tl)e septuph' systenl. Digging ludes for tlie trees in heavy 
ground is a great mistake, as tlie water acciinuilates in the holes in the winter 
and destroys the roots. Care must be biken not to plant too det'p. It was 
Ijetter to plant practically on the surface, and draw the soil from aroimd to 
make a >!loi>e up to the stem. He liad most success when setting out tiws in the 
autumn, as the roots had time to establish themselves before the dry weather 
sets ill. All damaged roots should be cut off above the injury when planting. 
In luulcbing with stable manuiv care must be taken to avoid placing any 
against The stem. AVateriug is an important factor in successful orange grow- 
ing. as no fruit tree sliows more (piiekly the effect of insufficient moisture. 
The soil ih rough the summer must be supplied with sufficient water to pre- 
veiii it getting dry. Young trees i-equire but little jiruning until they reach 
fruil-beariiig iige, all that is noc^*ssary being to ktnjp them in shape. In older 
tnH‘s thill out crowded branches, always leaving the strongest, and also re- 
move Tliose slioots tliat have done l)earliig. Careful attention is necessary 
to prevtait damage by iiis<‘cts. The aphis and scale can be <]e»t3royed by spray- 
ing with kerosine emulsion or resin wash; but the soldier bug, with reddish- 
yellow marks across the is best combated by shaking them off on a 

damp morning, and destroying them. 


Ardrossan, November 15. 

Pr(*s(‘nr— Messrs. Preeinan iclmir). Ueudersoii. (\ ami U. Diuhain, Alder- 
man, Wilson, Vane, and Oiiie (lion. Sinavtary). 

Cattle Ciunplaiiit.— Mr. Henderson had a cow in full milk, and apparently 
in good eemditiem. which will lie (hm’n anywhere, and sliows considerable dis- 
inclinatiotj to move. Sh(^ eats and <lrinks all right, but i'- falling away in 
coLuIItjon 

Ibisiness.- It ua,s decided that at each inoetiug each inendsM’ should be 
prcpai'ed with a (iiiestion or notes on some subject, suitable for discussion, and 
that a rtLS'olutioii on such discussion 1 m‘ brought forward. 

Hunt.— Mr. IIcinlerMm stated that no a jiaddoi’k cropianl thi.s season, after 
three yis-irs’ Niielliiig, the Stein wedel wheat was iieculiarly affected by bunt. 
The MM'd was all pickUM, Imt there Is a lot of bunt, tlie lialf of the ear facing 
east only being affected in each case. 


Gawler River, November 14. 

rres<‘ut-' :Mu*ssrs. H. U(H‘diger (chair), HilUer, Badcock, Krleg, Day, F. 
Uoediger. and Bray (lion. Sivretary). 

(Vittle Couijdaint. - A nicniber reiiorlod cows suft’eriiig from skin com- 
plaint. It tii'st jipiK*ared as an eruption nearly an inch in diameter, and aieemed 
likely to im reasiL It had somewhat the appearance of a rlngwonu, and caused 
consjderabl<‘ itching. Mr. Ilillier stated that he had had cows similarly 
aff(‘eted. but the eruptions disapix^awd in a few weeks. 

UojH* from Bindert wine. - Mr. F. Roediger showed machine for making 
rope our of uaste bindcrtwliie. Members thought that this would be maefnl 
for fai niers, ais very serviceable rope could he made from what was mow a 
wa.st<» mat (‘Vial. 
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Arthurton, November 14. 

Present— Mesfifs. W. H. Hawke (cbalr), W. E. Hawke, (’rosby. Sbort, Welch, 
Lomman. Freeman, Wickis, Rowe, Lamshed, and Palm (Hon. Sei‘r(‘tiir.v). 

Purchase of Manures.— Members bad decided to iJiin'haso manures in one 
lot. to swure best possible terms. An offer to supply .”)(> tuns at a rebate of 
2/7 on ordinary price was accepted. 

Homestead Meeting.— lliis meeting was held at tlie residence of tlie Chair- 
man, and an IntetreiSIting time was spent in iusi>ecting the crops and the 
exiK^rimental wheait plots. The crop generally was very promising, and some 
of the wlieats in the experlnienbil plots were showing twery indication of 
yielding tvell. 


Clarendon, December 8. 

I heseiir— Messrs. Piggolt (^chair), A. L. and W. IF. Morphctt. Pilling, Hilton, 
Sivencer, A. and A. A. Harper, and Wright, 

Fruit Fly.— Mr. Polling read a paper dealing with the possibility of intro- 
ducing the fruit liy in bananas from Queensland, and urged the necessity for 
greater care in the msiHM*tiau of these fruits. After discussion it was resnlvt d 
that tin* iu'aiiches of the Bureau and the fruitgrowers generally ^liould protest 
against the importation of bananas, as they were not only t\ source of danger 
as regards tlie jxisslhle introduction of the fruit tiy. iaii were putting hx'al 
fruit out of the market. 


Naracoorte, November 25. 

Prcs(M't -Messrs. Sehinckel (chair), McLaj', Forster, Duftield, Wardle, and 
Caldwell. 

Experimental Plots.- -The (^hainnan reported that the experiments he was 
carryuji; out for the Department with various manures were a complete 
fafliirt*. the wlieatjs being only 8. in. to 12 in. high. Owing to the dry weather 
he was late getting the crop in, but tlie wheat was looking well until the 
bctriuning of October. Hot winds, lack of moisture, and frost were respon- 
sible for the croi) going off badly. Mr. Forster said that though his were 
not doing so badly, the crops throughout the district were suffering from lack 
of moisture. 


Mount Remarkable, November 13. 

I h'f sent- Messrs, .lorgensen (chair), Yates, Morrell, Foot, and O’Connell 
'Hon. Secretary). 

IVorking a M orn-out Farm, -:Mr. T. P. Yates read a papm* on this subject:— 

ErofeMvor Towar, in liis lecture at Melrose, suggested certain lines of ti-eatment 
of our worn-out farnw?, admitting that he c?(>uld only give theo>r> , ns i»e had no iinic- 
ticf iii <tur State. Aa T have been working on veiy much the lines advor«ated by 
the Profes.«ior, mjr experience will show to what extent he \\a.s right in his vicwi-. 
O’ver 20 year'^ ago 1 oommcnced to work an old farm that grew little else than wild 
oats, having been in cultivation for about 18 years. The growth rvas so line and 
silky liiat the mowing maoliine failed to cut more than lialf the growth. Since 
then I have sold dean whetit for seed off the sanie land, and my iisuial hay crop 
is H to 21 tons to the acre^ and up to 24 bu'<'hel» of wlieat. This change has been 
brought Fibout by deep and thorough cultivation, and the addition of humus to 
the fsoil. I first divided the land into several jiaddocks. fallowing portion, and 
turning m as much of the ^reen stuff as possible. Once when doing this a passer-by 
told me 1 was plou^mg in a good self-sown crolj); my aiteiver was that the land 
reouired decayed vegetable matter turned under, and as stable manure was not 
Buniciently plentiful the next best tiling was to plough under the green stuff, as 
the self-soivn crop would only further Tmpoveflcisb the land, and leave it unfit for 
cultivation next year. The loUowing season I got 2 tons per acre of hay off tiiis 
piece of land. With etable manure I cart it out as soon as convenient— svbout ;March 
—and spread it so that the weed seeds get a chance to geimiinate with the early 
rain?*, and there is a good growth of green stuff to plough imdtvi’ later on, Tl the 
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weather ih (lr>' when the manure is carted, it is left in beap8~;~six or seyen to tba 
load— as less is blown away, and then in showery weather it ie spread. I also 
usually make a small stack of straw, bringing it as stacked, in a sheltered part of 
the grass ixiddock, for the stock. As much as possible is also ploughed under. Coc^ 
chah IS too valuable to be btimt; if not required for stock plough it into the soil. 
All the land fallowed is ploughed 4 in. to 6 in. deep, care being taken not to leave 
any ridues between the furrows, and to tuni it as much as possible. If the tnould- 
board clogs up and tlie land does not work properly I knock off, as ahallow plough- 
ing IS not advisable. Owing to the limited area of my land I have to crop every 
otlKi’ year, which makes the task of growing clean crops more than ever difficult. 
My land is hea^T clay, with Bay of Biscay and sandy patches, being about the most 
difiicult cla*>s of soil to keep the oats in check. As to phospbatic manuires 1 have 
onJv used them for two years, and as with their use the land produces heavy crops 
1 think it can only be a matter of time for them to cxhaiust the soil unless we 
keep up the supply of humus, more than has been done in the past. 1 notice 
famers sometimes borrow a flock of sheep to eat off the green stuff before fallow- 
ing; surely it would be better to turn liis under and enrich the soil. Hiat my 
methods of working are not altogether wrong is shown by the. fact that the hay 
crop will go from 1^- to 2 tons per acre this season. 


Port Germein, December 13. 

I *i‘<‘seiit “Messrs. Hlesing (chair), Kingcome, (Thiyas, Harvey, Smith, 
O'Loiigblin. Deer, Tlioin&on, and Steinthal (Hon. Secretary). 

Business. ■l>elegate.s were appointed to attend Conference of branches at 
Crystal Brook on h>brnary 13. Mr. Gluyas read an interesting paper on 
“Tasnia Ilian agriculture.'’ ^Ir. Blesing showed sample of Lovelock’s Early 
Wheat, nisi beinir <iidte distinct on the straw. 


Whyte- Yarcowie, December 13 

I’reseiit—Messrs. Hack (chain, Dowd, Koroetzkl, Faul, Miidge, McLeod, and 
BoerKo (lion. Secretary). 

l*rickly Pear.— .Mr. Madge tfibled sample of so-called spineless prickly pear, 
or Indian lig. Members thought this should prove a useful fodder for dry 
districts, as the thorns were very small. 

Licensine: Stallions.— Mcniliers were not in sympathy with the Bill intro- 
duced into I*arliament last session. 

\Vh«*ar Experiments.— ^Meinliers wc're much pleased with results from 
Smart’s Early Wheat, it having yielded Iieavior returns than any other 
variety grown in the district. 


Mundoorai December 12. 

Present - Messrs. Harris (chair), Blake, Beck, Allen, Shearer, Owens, Tonkin, 
Aitehison, Luvendge. Mildren, Mitchell, Button, and Gardiner (Hon. Secre- 
tary). 

Early Moulting. -Several members reported that their fowls had commenced 
to moult already. Mr. Beck stated his had quite recovered, and had got their 
new feathers. 

Takeall.— The Chairman referred to statement by Mr. Schroeter. of Bute, 
that lire over the stubble seemed to bring about takeall. Hlfl exfjerlenee wa« 
exactly the reverse. In the very early days when straw was worth money an 
old neighbour always burnt a portion of hls stubble each year mainly with a 
view to prevent takeall. The Ohialrman said that wherever he found takeall 
in his crop he carefully noted it, and In the autumn carted old straw or chaff* 
spread it on the affected spot, and burnt It. This practice had never failed to 
check the spread of takeall. .Members were unanimous that this was a sure 
remedy for takeall. 
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Quornt December 13. 

Present— Messrs. Thonii3«on fchalr), Cooke, Patten, Walker, Rowe, Henle, 
Brewster, Altniann, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Water CoiL«H?rvatloii.— ^Phe Chairman read a paper on this subject, urging 
the necessity for conserving as much water as possible. Farmers sliould not 
allow any water from the roofs of sheds, &c., to waste for want of a few 
lengths of spouting. On nearly every farm there wore places where water 
could Ix^ conserved in dams or tanks: those near the homestead were sixjclally 
convenient for stock, and under some conditions for irrigation. Ho suggested 
the eojistruction of octagonal, round, or square tanks, the latter with the 
comers flat, in places where surface drains could be made to lead the water 
to them. A trench wide enough to allow a man to work in and to the required 
depth should tirsl be taken out all round, the sides triuirned, and then filled In 
with lime coDcreio, ramming each course well The concrete can be made* of 
one part good lime to five parts clean gravel, mixed with sufficient water to 
thoroughly damp the mass. WTien the concrete has set throw out the earth 
inside the walls, .Miid put in 6 In. to 8 in. of concrete in the bottom, ramming 
well. In a few days the tank will be ready for cementing. The first coat 
should be one of cement to three of good clean sharp saud, and the next coat 
one id cement to two of sand. Brush the second coat before dry with a fidded 
branbag to give a flat surface, and a couple of da^^s later give a coat of ceimmt 
to till in air cracks, &c. A tank 1.5 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. deep wdll 
take aiK)Ut tliree <*asks of cement. Considerable quantitie.s of water could be 
coiisc‘rved in dams by taking the floodw^aters off the roads, and blind creeks 
and watenaiurses on the farm can be utilized. Even the larger creeks can 
bo diuiuiied and the water diverted to suitable localities, but care has to be 
exercised in this tvork. This, of course, all involved a considerable amouiit of 
work, imt did not require much expenditure. IMr. Cook admitted that it w^as 
possible to excavate n square tank more cheaidy tlian a round one, but thought 
the w Jills of the former would come inwards as the soil around expanded. In 
taking <»ut the trench it will be found best when dow'ii more than 0 ft to have 
tw 0 men at work to throw out the soli In tw'o lifts. No treevs should T:>e allowed 
to grow within tluee chains of the tank. The Hon. Secretary favoured round 
tanks, built overground of single brick cemented inside and out. Mr. Rowe 
pointed out that with tanks and dams they w'ere still deixuident upon the rain. 
He suggested that in different parts several farmers should combine to hire a 
dijiniond drill from the Government and sink for artesian w’ater. The Chair- 
man pointed out that thousands of pounds had l)een spent within a radius of 
15 miles of Quoru in boring for water. Tw’o ol six bores were flowing, but 
the water was only fit for stock. 


Cherry GardenSt December 9. 

Pressent— ^Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, Partridge, 
Ri(‘hards, Hicks, Metcalf, Gardiner, Woods, Potter. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor 

Annual Meeting.— The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reimrted on work dur- 
ing the year. Meetings have been held each month, and the average attendance 
has Ixien 9.5 meml^ers. While only two papers were read, the meetings gene- 
rally have been Instructive. The show In March was very successful. The 
Annual Congress in Adelaide and the Hills Conference at Forest Range had 
been attended by members. The Chairman urged the advisableuess of arrang- 
ing for a special subject for discussion at each meeting, and also that a 
resolution should be taken whenever possible after such a discussion to show 
the general opinion of the memherss. Officers w eie thanked, and Mr. E. Wood 
elected Chairman and Mr. Hicks re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

Potatoes.— Mr. Jacobs initiated discussion on the necessity for securing a 
change of seed, and it was suggested that the imembers should combine to 
import 10 tons from New Zealand. Decision on the matter w^as adjourned, to 
enable members to make enquiries as to the possibility of carrying out the 
suggestion. 
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Koolunffa, Decemlt>er II. 

rresont- lintrher (oliair), Sandow, Jose. Atkinson, Butterfield, Noack 

'Secretary), and one visitor. 

Dairy Cows.- Mr. Kin^rcoine's paper, read at Congress, was disc’useed. Mem- 
bers iionerally Jield that it was possible by judicious feeding to increase both 
the quantity and quality of milk given by a cow. 

M'heat Exi)enment<.* Mr. Butterfield tabled sample heads of Phillis’ Marvel, 
wliicli were greatly ailmired. The beads w^ere long and well filled. The 
variety is also said to be nist-resistamt. Mr. Sandow tabled sample of wheat 
of his own S€*le(*tiori. This promises to be a good kind. 


Stansbury. December 6. 

l resent “Messi's. A. Anderson (chair), P. -\nderson, Faulkner. Jones, Sher- 
ri fi’, Pitt, Henderson, and Ckimish (Hon. Secretarj^). 

Standard Sanij)le of Wheat.— It was decided not to send a sample of wheat 
to the Cliainber of Coiumerce. the iiiembers objecting to tlie method adopted 
in fixing the standard, and also to the system of d<K*'king wheat under the 
standard, while paying no more for wheat al)ove. The members oontejided that 
no inducement was olTered to fai-mers to piTodiice a retilly first-class sample. 

Mailing P»arley.- -Mr. Faulkner tabled sample of barley which was con- 
sidered of veiy good qutility. Mr. Faulkner sjioke liigldy of the c*omplete 
harv(‘Ster for reaping barley, as it saves a lot of labour in cleaning, and 
turns out a good sample. 


Hartley, December 17. 

Present- ^lossrs. Klenke tcbalr). Hassain. Kutzer, W. and C. Brooks, AVnn- 
dersitz, and Stein (Hon. Secretary). 

But Fly. — Mr. 'Wnndersitz tableil s}»ecinien of bot fly, and cons*d(*rable 
discussion took jilace on its presence in the district. Several members reported 
the fly to \w rather numerous, and it was not safe to leave the teams without 
soiuH one in charge, as some of the horses were iso frightened of the flies that 
ili(‘y would bolt. Tin* eggs were mostly found in tin* hollow under the jaw, 
and on the flanks; ru])))ing the throat and jaws occasionally with a cloth or 
sponge* daiinped in kerosine was a good reniwly, as it would destroy the 
eggs, and keeji the flies away. Memlx'i's mnild like to know the best treat- 
110*11 r for the Imt fly. — [Keep the long hair cut from the parts wheix^ the eggs 
are usually laid, and rub occasionally with soft cloth, damfied with kerosine 
or weak carbolic. (Ti’oojulng regularly will destroy the eggs.— Kd.l 


Saddlewortti, December 19. 

I’resent— Messrs. Frost (chair), Daley. PleuckhahD, Scales, and Coleman 
(Hon Secretary). 

Emerald Rye.— A siK»cimen 4 ft. 6 in. high was tabled by one memlier, 
another had it fully 6 ft, high, but laid by the recent storm. This rye stooled 
well, but appeared liable to shell out when riiMj. 

.Vuxious Weedls.— It was dtKdded to have specimens of local noxious weeds 
exhibited in the Bureau meeting room, correctly named so that members might 
b<*come l^etter acquainted with them, and know what to destroy. 

Rainfall.— The Hon. Secretary reported 3.05 in. of rain this week upon hlS 
farm, over 2 in. of which fell within two hours on 16th Inst. It was feared 
a good deal of damage would be done to wheat in the heaps, and hay in unfi- 
nished stacks and in stooke. In many places the fallow had l:>een washed 
away. Sorghum was useful in preventing such wasting. 
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Davenport, December 4. 

rieseut- Messrs. TreuilnUli (ulmir), L<H*ky, Hold-sworth, McDonald, RolK*rts, 
Hodslioii, Maii:rj«tlj. and Tylnis illon. SecnvtaoO. 

Ponltry.- -TdKciissioii took place on caiisp of poor hatcliiiiji’ ivsidts durUijLr the 
piisl season, and it was generally thoujrlit that the prevalein-e of dry windy 
we^ather and the ahseuce of inoisiture was in many cases responsilile for the 
raihires. Mr. McDonald read an extract from one of the weekly i>apers 
4lealinjA’ with the in*evalence of tick in and alnint Adelaide, and methfKis jsug- 
gesteil for dealing with the pest. Mr. Mc-Donald geiieiully agreed with the 
wi-iter of the artich*, hut doubted whether the tick conld be so easily combated 
as staled, as .swallows and other birds conveyed them from plaee to pl^l<•(^ 
Another iH‘st jimilti*}’ ke(‘pers should keep a lookout for was the long grey 
iKiultry louse, whieh wonld he found on the liead of the fowl. If any chicks 
wt‘re noticed to be niopy or drooping they .should be (*arefnlly t‘xamined about 
the neck and liead. Tns<*ctiha!U‘ was the best remedy, as kerosine or carbolic 
was too strong for the tender skin of chicks. One part of ken>sine t<> two 
])arts nil woidd be found a cheap ami elTectivt* insectudde for poultry. Stn’eral 
meinlHU's refetred to tlu* harbour alforded the tick.s by the rough bark on the 
l»epper tre4* (Schimis iiiollel. 

Marrein 1 1 rass.- Messrs Pyhus and Holdswortli reported on fadure with 
marrem grass, wliich they consi(h‘red iinsuitjible for tlie very dry ar«‘as. 
Nothiim seemed so us'^'ful as “coiudi” grass U^vnmlon ihutyloni for binding 
the a^and in tins locality. 


Lucindale, December 13. 

Pr(‘sent M(‘ssrs Ta^eiH1er ‘cliairi. Meinnes. Dow. Matbe*-nii. Parinlchael, 
ami Dntton <11 on. Se< ri‘tar.v>. 

Ibisiiu's.s. -Mr, Dow staled that parrots W4‘re d(‘stroying all truit. He 
also a.sked for ivinetly for ringworm in <‘alv(‘s. timl was adviviM] to wash with 
carbolic dip. The Hon. Secr<*tary stated that he found the diseas<‘ disapi>ear 
wlam sto(*k W(»re turned out on the nin: penning ui> calv(‘s together Ue]>t it 
si>r(‘adiiig. 


Port PIrle, December 13. 

Present ^lessr.s. Jolins (chain, Hannan. Smith. AVelch. Wllliann, Jose, 
Spain. Kell. laiwrie. Hector, Wright, and Wilson (lion. Secretar.vt. 

Suggestions from Otticers’ Conferenct*.— Di.snission on rejaut from Annual 
Congress took place. It was decided to i*etain the rule re n<ni-atrendance, 
any inemhers ahiseut from three consecutive mwtings to 1 h‘ struck off the 
roll; Hm* annual meeting to l>e held in January, as it is considered the most 
suitable time for arranging the annual progra.iiinie; yearly i>rogramino of 
meetings to be drawn up, and jmstcards dispensc'd with. 

Kot>pio and District.— Mr. Wright reiK>rted on visit to Port Lincoln district. 
He was not ioo favourably impressed with the land available for selection, 
though settlers with pluck, energy, and capital would probably do well. 
Manures would lie necessary from the start on most of the land. 


Mlnlaton, December 20. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), Oorrell, Teichelmann, Anderson, XewTiold, 
A. McKenzie, Mayar, and J. McKenzie (Hon. Secretary). 

Wheat Expeiiments.— The Hon. Secretary leiiorted on exjieriments with 
rust-resi®tant wheats received from the Department of Agriculture, and 
tabled samples of each. Gltiyas* woiS much admired, and yielded well, though 
rather weak in the straw. Gamma came next in yield, hut some members who 
grew it last year stated that it suffered badly from rust. It ^vas decided 
that different members should grow the various wheats next season, and 
rt>port results to the Bureau. None of the wheats showed any signs of mst. 
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Mount Compass. December 13. 

rr<-s« jit iMffisrs. Jacobs (chair). Petei*s, F. and H. McKlnlay, Good, Jenken, 
8weetman, Cameron, Hutton, Herrlntr, C. S. and A. J. Hancock (Hon. 

Sei rt‘tiu*y), and mie visitor. 

Surrel.—Mr. Jenkcn wished to know the best w'ay to destroj" sorrel. (Sorrel 
is very difficult to dispose of. First do not alloAv it to go to 'seed ; then in the 
snuuiier worry it with hoe oi* cultivator frequently, the hotter the day the 
mure effective the work. It is stated that sorrel will not thrive in sodl con- 
taining? lime, and a dressing of lime might be tried.— Ed.] 

Our Implements.— Mr. H. McKinlay read a paper on our implements, and 
their i urc. He cousidei-ed there was plenty of room for Improvement ia their 
ploughs. Most of the Iwst makes of hillside ploughs were represented in the 
district, and while all had good points, none of them was entirely satisfactory 
for their swamp land. He thought if some of the smaller ploughs were 
fitted with the mould boards of the larger makes they would Improv^^ the 
work. Then the draught on all of them wm from the end of the beam; if 
iixed to the beam nearly over the point of tin* share the horse could walk 
clear of the fuiTow, and it would be easier to keep the furrows of uaif<»rm 
widTli. He believed that in the near future light disc ploughs would be used 
on tlif‘ swamps. Outside the sw^amps, he preferred the set-plougliis. Of 
culthafovs they had several good kinds, but the one-horse disc cultivator 
which could lx* secured in Mellwurne should be a splendid implement. P'or 
rouiih ground, especially if wet or peaty, the flat-tined httrrows w’ere best, but 
for ordinary work, the old stylo was sui>erlor. For single row drills, the 
Planet Jr. implement was very suitable, but later on they would requln* small 
drills with i^erhaps three hoppers. Wheel hoc^ were excellent for fine ground; 
the longer the teeth and the larger tlie wheels the better. A light horse-roller 
and levelling liarrows w^ere useful; these could easily l>e made by the orchar- 
dist. Sufficient attention was not paid to the care of the Implements, the 
saving in paint and depreciation will more than pay for the cost of a shed 
for them. Paint or linseed oil should be applied once a year. The wheels 
should be taken off and cleaned, and the axles greased occasionally. All nuts 
should be kept tight, and any that are often taken off or slackened should be 
greased. Coal tar and turps mixed make a good paint for implements. For 
hand tools, linseed oil cannot be applied too frequently to the handles. 


Rhine Villa, December 1 1. 

l*rcM*iit— .Messrs. C». A. Payne (chair), F. J. Payne, Farey, Start, W. T. and 
.1. \V. Vio^ar (lion. Secrebiry), and one visitor. 

liTigntion.— Mr. H. W. Payne sent a paper on this subject. Irrigation was 
of file utmost importance in dry districts, and was portlculaily applicable 
where the land was comparatively level. Some of the most successful 
scheiiu's in America had been carried out where the rainfall averaged about 
r» ill. per annum, water being stored in the mountains by means of dams, and 
oouA'cyetl long distances to the irrigated lands. Many places on the Murray 
Flats had Ix^en reported as very suitable for Irrigation if the water Could be 
obtained. Not only here, but in many other parts of the States, million® of 
gallons of water draining from the hills went to waste, and it was a great 
pity that something was not done to utilize the water. Good authorities 
state that five acres of suitable soil properly cultivated and manured would, 
under irrigation, produce enough food for 25 cows. The cost of conserving 
the water and the suitability of the soil and climate had to be considered; 
but he believed there w^ere many places where irrigatiOrU could be very profit- 
ably practised. Mr. Fares* thought the ground in this locality too uneven for 
profitable irrigation; but the Chairman said most farmers could find five acres 
or more quite level enough; with sufficient water at a reasonable rate five 
acres were capable of ensuring a fair income to the farmer. The Hon. 
Secretary read official report on the North and South Rhine Creeks scheme, 
drawn up in 1888; but mcanbers considered the estimates of cost too high* 
A sufficient amount of water could be conserved at a far less cost. 
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Mount Remarkable, December 1 1 . 

PivHOJil — Meal'S. Jorgensen (<*hair), Lange, Foote, G. and T. P. YaU\s, Grant, 
Morn‘11, Caw^ly, and O’Cinnudl (Hon. Secretory). 

Currant (Jrowlng—Mr. G, P. Yates had grown eurraut viiu'ss for lli y(‘aie, 
hut the n»sults wei'ti hardly satisfut'tnrj', owing to the da- 
mage hy hot w'iiids, and also by birds In this locality; pno- 
teetiou from both was neei»s.sury. Mr. Castdy grew eurraut vines, l»ut 
iusti*ail of tndlisiug them lie grew (luun as bushes, the nsls l>oing iKUit and 
tied to stokes close to the ground. The dense foliage afforded protection 
against wind and birds. 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. Casely rejiortt'd sowing World's M'ouder, Worhl's 
CiiampJon. Itaiijlt. Petotz Surprise, and Hart’s Imperial wlu‘at sidi* by shle. 
The two funner were failures, luit the otliers ilid well, Uaujit iu particular 
growing splendidly; it got alu*a<l of and bwit even the wild oats. 

Manures.-Mr. Casely stated that In* got far better result from a dn*ssing 
of wooil aslu‘s than from mineral suiar. Mr. T. Yatew’s exiHuaeat*e was 
similar. Imth with wln‘at. jn'as. and maize. Mr. Jorgensen and Mr. J^ange, 
^\llo are farming furtlier out on tin* plains, got better results from supt'r., 
;unl atirihuted tlie differeiuM* to tin* heavier rainfall (*xiK^rienced nearer the 
mount. 

IbNMjfmg Si'od Wheal.-- Tin* Cliairman lelt (he wheat until thoivughly ripe, 
and stripped on a Ind dry day. k«M»ping tin* lH*ater rais4‘(| to prevmit cracking 
tile grain, lie cleaned the <eed thoroughly. Mr. l..ange agr(*ed with the 
Chairman; lie h(‘li<‘v<*<l in picklu»g tin* .sml thoroughly, and not in slunimtng 
it, as uas often the case*. (Mlier un*mlM*rs agreed that if proiicrly pickled 
4'M*n infested si*i*U would pnaluce a clean crop. 


Mount Gambler, December 13. 

Present- Messrs. Mitchell (chair), D\ke, Hu woldt,,William4Nonnaii, Wilson, 
Watson, Harrows, and Ja'wIs tlion. Secretory). 

Uut herglou Fly. -Mr. Williams tabled very young specimens of this insect, 
and stated tliat they were eidlected near fcSuttontown, where they were ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Aiaiiy millions of them could be easily destroyeil wltii 
^ery little trouble at this stage. 

Pig h’eeding.- Mr. Williams read tin* following extract re aikneut ary imisoii- 
ing in swim*, from The Vett*rlnary Journal:— “All i>ractJtioiiers know how numer- 
ous are tin* cases of disease in swim*, tin* nature of whlcli remains umieler- 
miiied even after iK>st mortem examination. ITufessor Mathis is of (rjiinlon 
that deri*<'tive ft*i*ding is the priueii>al, if not tlie only, eausn*. Often In tin* 
feeding of swine we have recourse to residuary and ju*xt jirodinds, and whei*e 
tli(*si* are not availalde, the woi^st of natural iiroducts are ofti*n selected. As 
long ns these an* (luite fresh there is not niueli to say agaijist Ibeir nse. 
Pototo<*s, which have undergone decay, or putriil fermentation, and I'otton 
S(*ed cake, produce disastrous effects on young swine, and twen on adult swim* 
win^i they emter too lai*gely into the dally ration, or arc Used forb^olonga time. 
Anotla*!* lanise of gajstro-lntesllnal troubles Is tlie ust* of soda In wasliiiig 
dlsiies. A number of awine whlcli had eaten tlie refuse* from a hotel showeil 
the 4»ffi»et of soda jioiaoiiiiig. The great danger, however, and one whicJi Is 
rarely tlKiiight of, is the deteriorathm that g(H*s on hi food lM:*fweeii (he time 
it is iirepjired and the time of dige,stion. All vessels usimI for containing food 
ought t4> la' Uiorough'ly exaniint*cl, kept ean*fnlly tdean, and emptied to the 
last fragment The manifesto tions of tliese food iKiisonings an* almost 
always those of gastro-enteritls, asscK‘ia1ed with nervous disonh*i>j, vomiting, 
Intlafion, diarrhoea, weakness of the hind limbs, sudden contraction, and eon- 
vuislaus. Diagnosis is veo" difficult: 4leath may siHH*rveue hi less than an 
hour, or may not occur for several hours, Patli*»nts wliiidi survive the day 
usually i*ecover, but remain weak for a long lime. Tin* lK*st ti'oiit, nH*nt is 
abmidant and mpeated evacuating wa«h<*s with linseed meal wator, to which 
sulphate of soda haJ 3 been added. A little miau and water ought to be* placed 
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within roach of the patient, but all other feeding <sloi>i>ed. until dimpiK'arauce 
of the symptonifi.” Mr. Watson said tliere was no lioubt swine suiTi*n*rt from 
the iniwlioloHOiue foiKl they got. Mr. Wlllhuns said when swiaie got weah in 
Iho liiiid legs i)eoi)le iisually put it down to licketts, when It was really defec- 
tive fo(‘diDg. 

X’aluo of Pure Water.-— Mr. WHliains refen*ed to the vjUue of puiv, cleuii 
\\'at<*r for stock. At one tiirnv on the Mount Graliain Estate, sh(^p lM»(*anie 
“consty” if kept there for more than five or six weeks. The pres(*nt owner 
of M portion of the (^sta.te shut off the waterholes, and provided troughs for 
water, nlso sulxdiate of iron and salt for the sheep, with the result that he 
u as now selling fat lambs. Mr. Dyke referred to a i>laee where swamps and 
wattuiioles wei’e numerous, and said it was no use providing water in troughs, 
but Mr. Willijuiis said this objection had been frequently raise<l. It was found, 
lujwever, when tried that the stock went naturally to tlie clean water when 
they knew it was available; not only did tlie water of swanii>s and 
holes iHMHiine <‘outamiiia<cd, but the stock did not drink as much as they 
needl'd (o (Uiable them to prox^eiiy digest their food. 

Hot Fly.— Discussion on this subject took x>hu*e. Clipping the hair from 
the jaws and fetlocks and rubbing them' ivarts daily with kerosiiu' rag was 
recoiii'inejuled by Mr. lUiwoldt; Mr. Dyke used kej-osiiie and tar last year, but 
sulphur and lard st^emed mor(‘ effective, api^liwl (‘very in or 12 days to Uje 
underpart of the Jaws, the fetlock, and also near the eyes. 


Port Elliot, December 20. 

Present -^Messrs. Mcl A^od (chair), Hill, W. K. Hargreaves, CJotidtai, Inglis. 
Gray, Nosworthy, Pannell, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Secretary). 

Cultivation and Manuiing.— Mi% AV. E. Hargreaves re^nl a jraiK'r on ‘•Culti- 
vating and manuring tlie taim and orchard.” 

lie was very toivibly impreshcd AV»lh the ueeeswity for conwrving iii the m>i1 .»h imu U 
as uosHiblc oi the iiicjbtiiie wlu«*ii lulls during winter and KpiJiig. Jn. ik» other AN.ty 
can fitAJil crops be secured. Tlie n cisture can best be coiwerved .h> allow irig the laiii 
to neuetrale, and by keeping the suriace loose to prevent cvaixn.djon. When iJic 
surUico ib trecpiently cnltivuied tlie soil beneath will l>e tound (|mte moist, ami Hie 
ioot-. of trees and plants iKl^e a rtieive to draw ui)oii. If a ciust i^ allowed to ionu 
moisture w lapidly ev.ili^nuted, uack.- wdl a]»pear, and Uie crop inusi sutier. Stone 
eubivators hsjk <'ii Hus clacking ami drying as unavoidable, but this was a great mis- 
take. it wa« a very poor «<ril that will not grow' lair ciopvK if well calti\at<Hl and 
inamued. Good cultivation n^t oriiy conserves the moisture and destro.Vh weeds; but 
it aeraUjs aiwl sweetens the sodil. Xliey were told that the tmero-lx's wliicli play such 
an uuixirtant part in midering the i<x)d in the soiil available for the plants miuired 
waiiiiih. muissture, and an* These conditions were secured by good euluvatioii. Where 
laud is 11 ligated this culiiv.ilioii av.'I* equally as imiKirtanl as under other conditions. 
The greatest benefit from the application of water is only Heeiu>ed wdien the suifacet 
is W'oil worked as soon as it is Inable emnigii. irriguticHi without cultivation may do 
more liarni tliar* good. Special caie must l>e taken not to work the soil when to> wet, 
nor to eidtivate too deejdy w^hec dry, the foniier will puddle the mnl. and the latter 
practiee will cmumj 1 os.« of mentnre lie could not undei-stand why Iruitgrow'ers should 
go so far away Ironi inaj'kct as Tenmark and Mildura, and pay such heavy rates for 
water, when there were thousands of acres of good land in a distritit like this close to 
the railw'ay, which were eminently adapted for tinodueing first-class fruit. They had 
u pleasant and healthy climate, fertile bills and valleys, and also suikible omuiUom 
for drying. If there is a market to be found for fruit this diirtrict can pixiduce it in 
tons It was a mistake to think that only tlie rieli land would grow g>od limit. 
VV'hat was often termed second and even Ihurd rate land with gotid cultivation 
and iiiatiuring can be protitabJy utilissed. Ijaiid that will giw lairly good iruit 
Witnout any manure wiJl pay well to manure. W ell-rotted stable manure was Hie 
bf=>ei *'} idl; it ttiiould be ploughed in about June or July. Fre*di wood ashes can lie 
applied in larigo quantitiev; with good msults. W'lu*ix* tdiibki manure is Hiot available 
use some commercial fertiJaser; he had very good results fnoan booedusi. The quanrity 
to apply will depend upon the character of the soil and tlie age and condition of the 
trees. Grganic matter or humus was very necessaiy; stable manure supplied tins, 
^ as fieas, barley, &c., pk^uglied under also add humus and enrich the 

sou. Many soils contaioi plenty of plant food, but it is not available; the ^£tion 
01 ergame mutter will tdinost always remedy iluB, Good drainage was indiaxieosalidei' 
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it ^vas false economy lo plant on land that was n»)t drained. The question of irriga- 
tion was of utmost importance, cHfK^cially in respetti to individual effort. Tliere were 
imtnerotis small streams of water now going to waste that could be profitably 
utilised. The beginning mav be small, but it should be undertaken wherever the nui- 
roundings are favoui’anJe. miit, produce, green stuff, &e., <*an be produeeil, inoic 
stock Wept, and tnore success generally achieved where irrigation can be practised in 
this way. flc knew of no subject on which there was greater diversity of opinion than 
tliut of the method of applying water to the land. The irngator would hove to stiid> 
tfie various metho<ls eai^fully, and decide which was most suitable to bis particular 
circumwtances. Port Elliot wa« the centre of an important district, possessing many 
gicat natiiml advantages, and thev could grow nliuosi as great a variety of crops as 
anv other district in Australia. To secure aiicct'ss, liowever^ the farmer must work 
on a definite system, adapt his jiractic*c» to carcuimtances, and know what pays and 
what does not. TIow many of them kept proper account books? Did they watch wich 
individual cow and cull ooit tlie unprofitable ones? Were the pigs, shee(>, and fowls 
Aiatched ijufficdently to know whether they were paying? 

flood fUscusBlon ensued. Mr. Gray advoi^nted summer fallowing In this dis- 
trict; he had seeured 10 bush,, per acre more from land treated in this way 
tliaii from adjoining land ploughed up just before seeding. Mr. McTjeod 
.stated that a neighbour had a good crop of wheat this year on a paddock 
tliat had been cropped for quite 30 years; the land was manured w'th a 
mixture of 80 IT), mineral suiter, and 30 lb. dry ashes per acre. 

Homestead Meeting.-- This meeting w^as held at Mr. Noswwthy’s residence, 
the usual iiispcNdloii of stock taking place. The I )r<HMling sows and young 
piirs, which had the run of a paddock of ixsas, looktnl w(*ll. and the herd ot 
milking eows, alsiiit 30. were much admin^d. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Nunilier of ptrsmis ref/ixtered and fumid fmployment hy Ooveniiae/it Drparttwfdx 
and Private Emphyerx from Novendier ‘d9 to December ‘2Jf, 1902, 


Trade or Oalling. 


Number Begistertfd. 


Town. 


Ooantry. 


Number 

Bmployed. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Painters . . 

Plumbers and ironworkers 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners 
Moulders . . 

Engine drivers and firemen 

Pipe jointers 

Crane driver 

Shipwright 

Sail and tent makers 

Saddler 

Compositors 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 


85 

H 

1 


1 

1 


3 

1 

5 

1 


159 


3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


271 

0 

2 

1 
1 


3 

1 

1 


2 


Totals 


104 


170 


285 


December 24, 1902* 


A. RicHAKr>soK, Bureau Clerk. 
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FARIMI HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

. By a. Molineux 

Farmers wlio are troubled with drift sand should sow l>ark*y, rye, buck- 
wheat, miUa, lu(*erii(‘, rtti>e, (vr auy other seetls that will gr(»w ou the dr’ft. 
The must important thliif? afterwards is to keep shei^p iu partieular and all 
other stock in {general off tiie sand. Sulla la Hedysaruni coroiiariuiu, and Is 
known also as J^'rench honeysuckle and Malta ch)ver. Each plant may pro- 
duce 30 to 00 n». of gri*©!! fodder at the end of autiuiiu each yeiu*. The sei'ds 
should be scalded and kept in wet bagging until they swell; then sow 1 iu. 
deep at 18 in. apart 

It is most iiipportaut that some early green feed should I.k* provided for 
late autumn and early winter feeding of farm stock, and more esi>ecially for 
ewes. The dry grass becomes scarce, innutritions, and is beatsen into the dust 
by the rains, and there is next to nothing for the sustenance of the animals. 
Some of the stubble land, or a portion of the fallow, should be harrowed or 
scarified after sowing 3 lb. each of dwarf Essex rape and white mustard, or 
some rye or barley should be sown. These seeds will spring up with any 
other seeds that may already be upon the ground, and eoon there will be a 
substantial bite for the animals. 

By eultlyatloa of the soU the air, warmth, and moisture are admitted below 
the surface, and the nutrifying agencies are stimulated to the greatest acti- 
vity. This behelicial work cen be greatly aided by the raising of leguminous 
crops upon the laud. Blue and yelloiv lupins, sainfoin, sulla, lucerne, Bok- 
hara clover, and many other legumes can be grown upon sandy soils, and 
still more of them upon the better class of laud. Most of the legumes pro- 
vide a deal of wholesome fodder. Seeds of these should be sown during this 
and next two montbs~-tbe sooner the better. It is bad work to grow two 
cereal crops in succession on the same land, but it is beneficial to follow a 
cereal wi& a leguminous or a root or leaf crop. Tares and vetches make 
valuable pasturage. 

Late fallow is often a failure, because the subsoil is broken into big clods, 
which keep the seed bed hollow for longer than a year. Plants do very well 
so long as rain falto at short Intervals; but when the plants are well developed 
and rain ceases, the soil dries completely about the roots, and *‘take all'' Is 
charged with **hllghttiig" of the crop. At the same time the nutrifying 
and dissolving agencies in the soil Xsanuot exercise their full powers, and 
there la naturally less plant food immediately available for the succeeding 

Where there is a piece of rldh moisl soil, or where irrigatioii is possible, 
a few acres of maise can be sown with every promise of a crop, it must 
be iown in rows that will allow of the horse hoe being frequentlj used te 
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ki‘(*p (h<‘ surface loeisexied up, but not to a greater depth than 3 in., le^t 
roots l)t‘ destroyed. Soak the eeed before sowing. Any kind of aorghum, 
aDdroj)ogon, or panicmm may also be tried. 

ICeep the hoe going between the rows of beets and mangolds. If water 
can be supplied it will be all the better, and a mulch of farmyard manure 
will develop isiize in the bulbs. Small roots are more nutritious than large, 
but bulk may sometimes compensate for absence of a proportion of quality, 
Do not remove many of the leaves, l>ecause tlhat will injure the roots. Do 
not feed too heavy a ration either of leaves or roots to stock at first, as they 
are liabh* to scour at first. Any surplus of crop ciiii pndltiibly be utilized by 
chaffing in alternate foot deep layers with good chaff^ straw in the silo pit. 

The fact has been established that young green sorghum sometimes causes 
the death of cattle, but this occurrence Is very rare. Sorghum aud maize 
are at their best when the si'edis are beginning to glaze or harden. This 
giv(‘s the fanner an opportunity to seciii*e a good crop of se^^d or corn and a 
iKMivy crop of valuable* fwider, which can be chaffed into the silo i)it if it 
cannot be used at once. 

Lucerne fails to grow in some places l>ecause it Is sown at the wrong time 
The right time in one* locality is the wrong one in anotlier. If a locality 
is sii)>jeet to early and se'vere* night frosts it will be necessary to sow thef 
seed in October, after danger of fre»st is ovei\ In mild, frostless regions It 
will be well to sow during Fe*brua.ry or Maredi. TiUcerne will grow fairly 
well in many unsuspected situations, but the best places are where there \9 
a deep, rich*, alluvium, with water ludow at a depth of not more than 14 ft 
The soli must he pulverized fine to a fair depth, and made as fine and l^^vel 
as possible on^he surface. The seed should be drilled in to a depth of not 
more than 1 in., In rows 1 ft. apart. Roll the land at (mce. When theifiaKits 
show well above the ground run light harrows across the rows to loosen the 
surTace. Get seed grown in New South Wales if possible, and sow 12 lb. 
per acre. 

Prepare some land at once for sowing pens for pigs and profit. Rome super- 
phosphate or Bally bonodust will be useful to the crop, as well as to that 
which follows. Rwd should li<^ drilled in during the next 10 weeks, com- 
monolng in March and finishing in May. 

Plant potatoes in ri<‘h, well-prepared ground. The plough can be used 
in this work, turning over 6 in. deep, planting the sets at a foot apart In 
each third furrow. Bone iK>wder or superphosphate and a readily soluble 
l)otassic manure will benefit the crop. Keep the soil well worked between 
the rows, but do not liill up. If farmyard litter can l>e spread between the 
rows when the plants are 8 in. high it will l)e found useful. 

Pastures in the hilly and cooler districts should be prepared and planted 
with a liberal mixture of grass setnls, clovers, and similar plants. The greate 
the variety of nice and nouri.HliIng plants there Is in a pasture the more 
healthy and strong will be the stock living upon it. The soil shoffid be well 
prepai’ed, and directly after sowing the seed the field should be heavily 
rolled to place the soil and seed into close relations. When the plants show 
up well the harrowB should be put on to let In a little air. warmth, aud mois- 
ture. 


RAPB. 

By J, D. Towab, Principal Rosbwobtht Oollhob. 

This is a plant belonging to the same botanical family as the turnip, and In 
its manner of growth, as wed! as Its appearance, it is easily mistaken for the 
flat turnip, except that It does not develop a fleshy root. The rape is grown 
largely in Germany and France for the production of rapeseed oil, although 
It is supposed to have originated on the coasts of HoHand and England. The 
seeds contain from 33 to 43 per cent, of oil, which, when freed and refined, Is 
used for lamps, lubricating machinery, and for adulterating almond and 
olive oils. Rape seed cake, a by-product of the oil manufacture, is used an 
cattle feed. 
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the SiMith Australian fanner, howev.er, it i)rninises of value more as a 
feed in the state for sln^i), ho;!:s. ami eattle, as a jxr<*en manure, and as 

a means of <‘leaninv: the land of \vet*ds. Whether it will jj^row in all parts 
of the Stale will have to he determined hy aetna'l trial. That it is fairly 
hanly, ami will make eonsiderahle }rr(>wth even on piH)r soil anil with veiy 
slight rainfall, has been proven beyond a doubt; while in some i)arts of the 
Stat(‘ it is alrt^atly l>eiug grt)wn to a eonsiderahle extent. A seeding made at 
the (’ollege this year on July .‘I, with the very imfavourahle eouditlons of 
weather following, yielded a. fair erop, whl<*h would have Imhui most excellent 
feed all through Oetoher, Xoveniher, ami December. Other secnl sown with 
sorghum on Oetohew .‘1, although not a satisfaetory growth, is now tJamiary 
*Z\) good feed, and growing splendidly. 

Unlike* many new eroi>s. rain* sc^cmI is quite cdieap. It reciiiirc's only three or 
four t>ouiids per aere, and c-iln he grown with little or m» c are. It is partial 
to low moist land, although it wl'M do wee'll in any scdl. It Is eapahlc* of en- 
during a st*vere fi'ost, and when ome started will lersist in growing throngli 
extremely dry weatli(*r. In this edimale it c‘an lx* sown at any time*. Though 
greater sm‘c<‘ss will l>e c‘Xi)e<‘ted if sown during May, Jnm*. and July, when 
then* Is most -likedy to be suttl<dt‘nt moisture to germinate the stn^d, and give 
the plants a start. 

The* report has eomc* to me* thkt it is lH*ing sm*(*essfnll.v grown in the 
hills districts liy sowing in the piiospliate witii tlu* wh(*at. In this case it is 
«‘Xi)tH*ted to make l>nt scanty growth while tin* wheat is growing: Imt as scHiii 
as harM*st is oM»r. the rape takers i>os.seKslon of tin* grotimi, making a vigorous 
growtli. supplying an almndancc* of feed for the following months. If the 
aljovc* practice' is su<‘cessful, the ra|>e cmglit to crowd out all noxious weeds, 
and if not needoil as [msturc*. would make a valnal)h* gr(*(*n manure. 

TJiat raiM* is a success as a forage* crop has lKH*n prove'ii iK'yond a ilouht. 
It is e*spe*( dally valuable* for slnx'p. Hogs do well on it. and witli a small 
addition <»f grain will fatten on it quite readily. It he*lps in assimilating the 
grain feH*d hy distemsion of tin* dige*stivo organs. Cattle relish it, and can 
l>e- pastnivd on it fivedy, provided they are tunied into it a few times at first 
for a sluM't pcHdcKl only, and pre'feraldy when thi'y have had a lllH»ral fee*d of 
dry forage. This pivcaution is e*qnally Important with sheei) and lambs, 
and is not more imt»era.tive than the' geimnil practice to l>e foMowed in turning 
hungry stock into frc'sli, greeui fe'e**!. The stock shoiuhl simply *ho introrim^ed 
to it slowly and with care. Tlu're is s/liglit danger of tainting the milk, but 
this can he preve'iited hy fe*exilng it just afte*r milking. 

As a catch cTop, the rajx' sugge'sts Itself favourable to sowing in the w’heat 
eitlier at the time* of sex'dlng or alsnit six weeks later, w hen it is i>erff>ctly safe 
to cultivate the wiieat with a spike'-tooth harrow. It also appears reasonable 
to SOW’ it on the fallotvs at tlie first scarifying. It e*an he drilled in row’s 
about Id inches apart, or sown broadcast. It reeiuires but little covering. 

Some enormous yields are* ivimieii. ' One in Canada of 27 tons of green fe'e'd 
from 2 IT), of se^il: 36 tons from one ae*re in tw’o cuttings. A variety of 
March se'exl from France' piXMlnct'd. without fe*rtilisei* f)r irrigation. In 
Southern (’alifornla. a climate similar to this, plants which grew’ 3 to ft. 
high, yielding 32 tons of grt'en feed i>er acre; while another exiK'rlineuter re- 
ports that 40 acres furnished suttieie'nt pasturage for 6G6 lambs fe>r from tw'o 
to two and a half months. 

Under favourable conditions the rapt' will withstand being pastured off 
several times. And were one to grow it extensively as a forage eVop it 
would \\e l>est to have it hi tw^o or three fields, and allow one to grow while 
the other is being eaten off. Never allow’ the stock to etfit anything more than 
the leaves. 

In pnrchasiug the seed insist on getting the Dwarf Essex or Dwarf Victoria 
variety. The Bird seed rape, as* seeds, looks exactly like the Dw’arf Essex and 
Victoria, but It has little or no value as a forage crop, and is to be caref iilly 
avoided. 

Rape is not considered good for horses, and is of value neither as dry forage 
nor silage. 
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DEPARTmBNTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During tht' month 13,628 cases, ct>nsi»ting of 21 distinct kinds of fruits, have 
been ceriilied at Adelaide for exi>ort to New S^oaith Wades and Victoria. These 
consisted chiefly of plums, apples, i>eaches, tomatoes, and apricots. Of these 
cases, or equal to 176 tons, were plums sent to Melbourne jam makers 
ow*i.g to the great shortage in the Victorian plum crop. During the same 
pfjri<»d 3.201 packages of vegetables and four parcels of plants were passed to 
Broken Hill. The inspectoi*8 admitted 3,919 cases of fruits and 18 packages 
of plants into the State during January. Fifty-nine crates of bananas were 
refused admission owing to their overrii)e <;ondition on arrival. ^ 


During the month ending January 24 the inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, 
and A^'egetable Protection Act have- been engaged as follows:— Mr.. Brown 
has been kept very busy in connection with the examination of imported and 
exported fniits and plants. In the Stanley districts Inspector Kelly has been 
inspecting eight and a half days, and has visited 44 orchards, besides super- 
vising the spraying tests conducted for the department in that locality.. In 
Barossa and adjodniug districts Inspector Trimmer has vlsired 214 orchards 
and gardens in the 27 days engaged. He has also attended to the test plot at 
Angasbm. In the Mount Lofty Ranges lnsj>ectar Monks has spent 16 days 
inspecting 214 gardens. At CoonawaiTa Inspector Pounsctt has been active 
in detecting codflin moth infected gardens. Many of the orchards in the 
Coonawarra. Fruitgrowing Colony are as yet apparently free of this pest, and 
those owners having affected trees are, with few exceptions, spraying and 
using other precautions to suppress it. In the township of Peuola the old 
cottage gardens are likely to give trouble, but tliese will be dealt with 
promptly in futm-e. Mr. Pounsett has also been instructed to detect any 
Illegal importations of i>lants from Victoria if ix>ssible. as the department is 
determined to prosecute any person who may engage in such practices. 


During the i>ast montli Professor Perkins, nceompauied by Mr. Quinn, 
visited the orchards of Messrs. Hannaford and Maughan at Houghton, and Dali 
at Clare, in which are being conducted the departmental codlin moth tests. 
He wias impressed with some of the results, that jilready bore testimony to 
the eflficacy of arsenical spraying. It is fairly apparent, however, that in 
some instances those who have been good enough to place their orchards at 
the dlspf^saJ of the department are not yet sufficiently imbued with the fact 
that experiments, however sucoessfOl, will only carry weight with the general 
public so long as every effort is made to eiUmlnate causes of error. In 
this connection the necessity of keeping a cai-eful and accurate record of every- 
thing, however apparently trivial, cannot be too strongly urged. As a case 
in point, it may be stated that it is hardly possible to keep jin accurate record 
of fallen apples if pigs are allowed free access to the orchard. 


Professor Perkins also visited some of the Clare and Auburn vineyards and 
cellars. It may be stated that it Is not long since that these favoured districts 
could boast of the best tilled vineyards in the State. It Is a matter of regret 
to notice that In this direction their zeal appears to have cooled down some* 
wbat. In many vineyards, once the pride of the districts, evidences of neglect 
are only too painfully apparent. Heavy December rains would appear to be 
the excuse generally advanced foi this regrettable state of affairs. To our 
mind they offered tbe opportunity for which we had long been looking, to get 
the ground in a good state of tilth and free from weeds. 
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Dnriujjf .Taimaiy ^Ji*. Qiiiim has visited orchards at StiuthaJbyn, Bailbaimab» 
Forest Kaiige, Sninmertown, Piccadilly. Belnlr, (^hain of Ponds, Houghton, 
Clare, Penwortliam, Auburn, Angastou, Nuriootpa, and Tanuuda, in connection 
Avitli Aaiioi.> phases of horticultural instruction. The blocks in which the 
spraying tests .for eodliii moth are being <*aiTied out have been visited, and the 
progress of the work, noted. In all cases the effect of the spraj’ is apparent. 
Tin* <»ccui>ur8, with the exception of Mr. Schantz, at Piccadilly, have eanied 
out the instructions regarding tlie uumlxjr of sprcayings. In some instances 
the t*xact attention paid to collecting the fallen fruits hiis not been too close, 
but this Is being remedied. Mr. Quinn says the line quality and freedom 
from scab or codlin motli of the export varieties is very gratifying. In the 
Angaston district the Dunn’s Seedling and Cleopatra varieties are yielding 
crops of particularly line quality. While in the Tanuiula district he visited 
the ruuTiing shed made'by Mr. Hoffmann for protecting his drying ground from 
dew or rain. He hopes, with the oAvner's consent to write an illustnitecl 
article on the subject at an early date. 


I luring ihe past six weeks large qunniirics of commercial fertilisers have 
arrived from oversea poris, while the principal local manufacturers have been 
busily employed. Mr. Summers, the In •<i>cctoi* of Fertilisers, has taken sam- 
ples of 14 diffei'eut shipments, two of which were landed at Wallaroo, besides 
having visited local works at New Thebarton, Port Adelaide, and Wallaroo. 
The results of the iuialyses of these samples will probably appear in the .March 
issue of the Journal. Mr. Summers has also paid a visit to Rhine Villa, on 
the invitation of the local Agriculttiral Bureau, for the purpose of addra^^ng 
a imhllc meeting on the use of fertlliM*rs. 


Tlu* Ihiiry Iiistnu'tor (.Mr. O. S. Thomson^ has returned from Europe, and has 
taken up his duties again in this State. At present Mr. Thomson is eugageil 
in writing a rei>ort of his visit to Europe and Americii, and this will probably 
be pnWished in the Journal at an early date. Arrangements will lie made to 
utilize Mr. Thomson’s services as much as possible in the dairying centres. 


During the next two months a <iuml)er of Conferences of the Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be held. At Brink wooth, on February 11 and 12, 
the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula C^mferenee will be held; tlie Northeni 
Branches will meet at Crystal Brook on February 13; River Murray Branches 
at Mauuum on Fehniary 25 and 2tl The Oonferen<*e of Southern Biaqches 
is to take pliu:e at Strathalbyn on March 26, and the South-Eastern Conference 
is to take place at jMount (larnbier on the same date. Members of the respec- 
tive Branches should make every effort to attend tliese meetings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[In this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and abo to make 
selections from our omcial correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of mteres: 
mainly to tiie writer will be answei^d direct. Correspondence invited. Ed.J 

RINQBARKINQ FOR CURRANTS. 

Angaston.” — From my -point of view rmgbarking induces almost a state of disease 
in the plant, whereby heavier fruiting k obtained. Usually in such cases maturity of 
the fruit shows a tendency to advance, hence earlier colouring. But* in view of their 
smaller bulk, fruit from paants not ruirfbariced are probably able ultimately to ripen 
fir9t.-(A. J. P,) 

PLANTS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 

H, M.”— It is wot posaSblfe to identify the specimen you forward, as the leavesj 
are all broken and flowers missing. When ^ending planh^ for identification they s1ioul<l 
be pressed for a day or two, taking care tos^wead out several of liie leaven sot’lvat they 
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do not get broken. Flowers, aiod if possible »eed vessels', should always be seni. 
With small plants the whole specimen may Ije sent; of lairger igiowtha a branch with 
leave", tlowei", aiul seed" will lie siifficieiil . Send by i>o-Ht lietweoiv sheets of thin card- 
board. A. duplicate should always be kept, and the name attadiod for future refe- 
rence. 

WHITE EYES IN CATTLE AND HORSES. 

*■( li.’*- The lieatineiit nvoniineiided lor eoinidaint knowm as “white eyes,” i.e., 

wlieii d white spot appears on the e\e, extending iinitHl a white skin obscures the 
vi<!'ioii, IS as folliowN: — Blithe tlie eyes fi'eiiuenily witli hot water, and twice a day 
applx by means of a soent squirt some opium lotion made by dissolving 4 oz. tincture 
ot opium in a quart of warm water. Kee]) a damp bag ovfti* the* e>’eR until they im- 
prove, nnd if possible keep the animal in a cool, dark stiable. This complainit appQat*e 
to be deeuledly contagious, a*nd affected atiitr.ais sliouhi be isolated Flies will exinvey 
infection. 

DEHORNING CALVES. 

“J. A. H.”— Horn" on calves can be prevented troin growing by the following treat 
nienl: — ^^'ben tlie calf is about a week old clip the hair Irom rouiul tlie “button/’ as 
the embryo horn is called, momsten the pan ami ap]>ly a little caustic pota.dj. Care 
must be taken that the sicin around the button i.-* not burnt, and that too much of the 
caustic i" not applieid. Another practice is to miiovc hlxe button before it becomes 
attached to the head of the calf. This is done with a sliary) knife or a .special gouge, 
u-unll) wireu tihe calf is 10 to 14 days old. 

SOFT RIND BACON. 

‘‘Mount Br^an F.4ist” -In reply to your enquirv re method of cuiing Ixicon tliat \mU 
keep the nnd soft, an authority on bacon curing expiessc.s tfie opinion that tlie hard- 
ness 01 the skin is not due so much to the curing as to the ta<’t that many farmers do 
not undfirstand how to take awa^ t'lie I’ougli salt. He suggests that immediately 
after curing the rough salt should be xvashed off. and the bacon soaktNl in fresh water 
for a couple of lioui>; then, immediately on removal, scrape the rind carefully, avoid- 
ing cutting, and liang until sufficiently dry tm smoking. At no time should it be 
left where the raid will become hard and peri"hed. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT 

CROPS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Podinii of tlio aaioiiiit voted by I’aiTlaiuent for experimeulal cultivation was 
<lovott^l to R series of tests of fertilisers for wheat crops. In this series there 
were practically two jn-oups— those iu the dry areas, viz., Qiioni, Dlliston. and 
ITirnong; and thosi* in districts where the niinfall is nsitaliy more reliable, 
\iz. a*l Paskeville, Kmliinda, Wasleys. Naracoorte, Ueynella, and Lipson. In 
each case in the latter series ten different lots of manure supplied by the 
deimrtineut were tried, and iu the former only seven. The objects of the 
tests were to demonstrate (1» the effect of different kinds of phosphatic for 
t Misers, (2) the effect of differtmt quantities per acre, Kb the effect, if any, of 
the addition of nitrogtqi, (4) the effect of eoiicentrateil sui>ea* ns compami with 
an eijulvalent value of ordinary sui>er,and (5) the effect of dtrate-soluble phos- 
phate as comparoifl with water-solubl(» phosphate in suptT. In the drier dls- 
ti icts Thoiuajs pliosphate was omitted from the tests. Except where owing tc 
Ux'ad conditinns fadlowliig is not pra(*tised it was stipulate that the tests were 
to Ik‘ carried out on clean fallow land. Each plot was from 2 acres to 2^^ acres 
In area, 

\t'Uere possible inatmiivs of local manufacture were supplied to those carry- 
ing out the exiieadments, and samples of each were taken for analysis. Un- 
fortunately for (me of the objects of our tests the guano super suppIUMl by the 
Adelaide Chemical Works Company instead of containing about 16 per cent 
water-ftolulitte phosphate and per cent of citrate-soluble, contained nearly 
30 per cent of water-soluble phosphate, and only 3 per emt of citrate-soluble, 
so that the plots with guano super which were arranged to see what effect 
the elb’ate-snluble phosphate in mineral phosphates would have on the wheat 
were useless for this special puniose. 
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Analvseh oe Manures. 

VVftter-Holulile Cit.*M)lnhla Aci(]*»oluble 
* PhtwphHte. rhofiphate. PliospUate. Nitrogen. 

p«r cent. per cent, per cent, per cent, 

1. >rim»rail Siii)or 39 2 — — 

2. (Jnano Siii>er 28 3 — — 

,3. (’oiici»iitrat<Hl SniK*r 93 3 — ’ 

4. Hiujp Super 14.3 20 8 2.5 

3. Mineral Sujhm* aiul Hone Super Mixiuni 24 11.3 17 2 

(». Mincu-ail Suiku* auil SulfitiaO' of Aminonia 39 2 — 3.2 

7. Thomas riiosiiliate - 20 13 


'file pcTcentace of eitrate-soluhle i)hosphat«‘ in the Tljoinas phosphate is not 
ihe result of an aetiial analysis of the i»artieular lot used in those exi>ernnents, 
hut is the low<*st of a inirnlxu’ of analyses of the same brand made during the 
j)as( two years. In dea<llnjr with the results, the eitrate-soJuble (M>nteuts of 
.\o;-. 1. 2. and 3 ran lie disrepinUKl as the amounts are so small: the iier con tail?*' 
of a< id-solnhIe phosphate in these was not as(vrtained, as behigr purt4y mine- 
ral i*hosphates they would n<»t have any oalue under our eondifious. The 
manur(‘s may he rouj^hly divided into thn^e trt’onps, viz. : -on Water-soluble 
phosiihah's, as N<>s. 1. 2. 3; (h) uitrojrenous supers, as 4, 3. and 0: and (c) 
th<»se eoiitainimr a eonsicUoahle percentajre of eitrate-solnhh* phosjihate, as Non. 

4. 3. and 7. 

Results of Expeiuments. 

'I'he followiie^ tables v:iv«‘ the jie-lds of the different ivhits. the increase due 
to nKinurt\ and tlie jin^tit on sann*. In (»stimatiiur Th(‘ linancial position 
Ad44aid<‘ prices for manure are tak(‘n as a truide. and 3 ' a bushel mu allowed 
for the wlHUit. In ordinary years the jn’otits would be barely half, as the 
avera*^r^‘ price wotdd be trom 2/d to 3 jier bushel. 

(JUORN. 

Mr. .\. W Noll reports a total failure: owinjr to tlu‘ severity of the season 
praetieally imthin^ was reaianl on any of the plots. 

PuRNONd — M r F. H. Bakkii. 

Land, a white sand, on tin* north side 4>f a lary:e. hi^h sandhill. A bar of 
liinestoiu* rubble runs right thnmgli the plots, which w<*re laid <mT so as to 
get as nearly as possible the same a.siM*4-t, an/1 an ecjual amount of The patch 
ol lubble. Land was ploughed ;t I amt end of July. llKd, worked crossways wita 
disc cultivabir and harrowed once. Thirty poiunls j>er acre of Dart's Imi>eriai 
Wheat sown at einl of AprU, there Isdng insuflficieur moistiuv to causr* germi- 
nation until jifter it, had Ihhui in the grouiwl for some time. The season right 
thixmgh uas v(*r.v <lry, only light showers lK*ing t*xi>t*rienced. and these were 
not snittii'ient to moisten the std»soil. Late frosts, and hot winds as the 
crops N\ ere (*oinmg into ear, nsluced the yiehls 4’onsiderably. The total rain- 
faiU from s(^*dlng to harvest was just ovt'i* 3 inches. 


No, of 
Plot. 

1 

1 

Manure per acre. | 

1 

1 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per acre. 

Increaseil 
Yield per 
acre due to 
Manure. 

Protit per 
acre over 
un manured 
plot. 


j 

bus. 

ll)S. 

8. 

il. 

bus. 

lbs. 

8. d. 

1 

84 Iba. Mineral Super ...j 

3 

42 

3 

3 

5 

6 

22 3 

2 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

0 

18 

4 

4 

5 

42 

24 2 

3 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

0 

10 

5 


.) 

34 

22 5 

4 

84 lbs. Guano Super 

5 

23 

3 

0 

4 

47 

20 II 

5 

84 lbs. Bone Super ...I 

5 

25 

4 

0 

4 

49 

20 1 

(1 

No Manure 

0 

36 


— 



— 

7 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

5 

16 

4 

8 

4 

40 

18 8 

8 

84 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 
Super Mixed 

o 

1 

J ! 

3 

6 

4 

25 

18 7 


It will be mm from the al/ove that there Is not a great difference in the 
yields of the manured iiftots. The return from Xo. 3 is lower thanXo. 2, but 
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Mr. Baker states tlwit tliere was more of the rubble patch in this than In any 
other plot, au<l as on the rubble there was scarcely anj* crop at alll the dlffe- 
reiu-e Is readily accounted for. Plot No. 8 being the lowest sufferenl most 
from late frosts, which were very severe. The un manured plot was fuUy a 
we«t*k later in maturing than the timuured plots. This land w^as last in crop 
four years ago. and did not yield a bushel to the acre, and on that occasion 
the best crop was on the rublde patch. Manures api)ear to be useless on such 
land, the wheat blighting badly with the hot winds. While the above results 
demonstrate that manuring is neee.^sary and proti table, even In tlie dry areas, 
nothing much can in* gleaned as to the etfect of the different dressings, as the 
use the plant could make of the manure was evidently controlled to a very 
large extent by the absence of moisture. * 

L1P.S0N— Mit. S. F. Fotikk. 

Free red sandy loam, fal/lowcd in August. IIMM. and worked to fairly flue 
tilth with cultivator in September. Seed was sown on May 27, 1902. land 
being fairly moist and a good tilth secured: sutfteient rain to germinate* the 
seed fell Mur days later; 37 lb. per tuTe of Silver King Wheat were sown. 
The season throughout was rather dry— SJ inches from seeing to harvest— 
but Avas mild and fm* from drying tvind. September and October, the 
critit‘al ix*riod. were ivinarkably favourable. (h'op harvested on December 
24. but the Avheat was tit to strip ten days earlier, heavy rains delnjdiig 
oix*rations. No damage was done by the storm, tlu* tvlieat lK‘ing strong and 
healthy. 


No. of 
Plot. 

{ 

Man me per acre. 

' 

1 

Vield per I 
acre. 1 

1 

Cost of 
Manure ] 
per acre, j 

Increased Piotitper 
Vield per acre over 
acre due to vininanured 
Manure. plot. 


! ; 

bus. lbs. j 

1 

d. 

1 bhs. 11)8. 

£ 8. <1. 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

19 

15 

:i 


15 

54 

3 16 3 

2 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

20 

46 1 

! 4 

4 

23 

24 

.5 12 8 

3 

14U lbs. Mineral Super .. ' 

27 

4 i 

1 0 

5 

23 

42 

5 13 1 

4 

112 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 
Super 

20 

8 


5 

16 

40 1 

3 18 . 4 

5 

200 lbs. Mineral Super 

27 

50 


9 

24 

2S ' 

.) 14 7 

6 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate .... 

12 

55 

4 

6 

9 

33 1 

2 3 3 

s 

84 11)8. Thomas Phosphate 

12 

0 1 

2 

9 

8 

;cs ' 

2 0 5 

8 

112 lbs. Super and Sulphate of 
Ammonia 

22 

2 

5 

6 

18 

40 

4 7 10 

9 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

22 

2 1 

4 

8 

18 

40 

4 8 8 

10 

No Manure , , .. 1 

".3 

*22 ' 

- 

- 


— 



11 

84 lbs. (hiano Super .. | 

18 

30 ! 

.3 

0 

15 

s 

3 12 8 

12 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

15 

29 ' 

4 

0 

12 

7 

2 16 7 


The above is a striking testimony to the value of tvater-solublo phosphate, 
and again demonstrates that we can aiiparently get no benefit from the use 
of nitrogen. 3Ir. Potter states that the tallest gpotvth tvas on plot No. 8, and 
that plot No. 12 inatlo the most rapid grotvth at the start; but as seen from the 
table the returns Avere not equal to super alone. The manuies applied to 
these two plots contained nitrogen. The citrate-soluble phospliate also ap- 
pears comparativefly ineffective; plots 4, 6, 7, and 12 all contain more or less 
of this form of phosphate. Hots No. 6 and 7 had no water-soluble phosphate, 
and yielded ttie least of any of the manured plots. No. 12, which also had 
a sinal quantity of water-soluble phosphate, gave 34 bushels more than No. 
7; while No. 4, Avhich consisted of 24 per cent, water-soluble phosphate and 11 
per cent, citrate, shows a marked Increase. It is, howeter, 64 bushels be- 
liiml the plot receiving an eciua-l AA'elght of manure with 89 per cent, water- 
solulrte phosphate, viz.. No. 2. This latter plot did not carry nearly as much 
sti*aw as Nos. 3, 6. and 8, but the yield was most sattsfactory. <1om paring 
No. 8 with No. 2, it would seem that the sulphate of ammonia simply t^aused 
more flag at the cost of grain. No. 11 is another illnstration of the effect 
of the Avater-«olul)ll!e phosphate. Compare it with No* 12. Thera Is an in- 
creose of S bushels per acre in the yield, and while the total phosphate In each 
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is nearly the same. No. 11 is almost entirely soluble in water. Compared with 
plot 7. the difference is stilll }a:reater, j*et the total amount of phosphate ap- 
plied to No. 7 was one-fom*th more than was applied to No. 11. Mr. Potter 
states‘that the plots manured with Thomas phosphate grew very slowly, and 
were fnlly a week later in ripen ing than the other manured plots, while No. 
10 was three or four days later stlM. There was little, if any, differenee in 
the (luallty of the grain from the diffei’ent plots. ^Ir. Potter is to be con- 
gratulated on the wonderful results secured from plots mannrwl with suiter, 
and when it is remembered that of the 84 inches of rain recorded, over an 
Inch fell too late to affect the crops the high rettinis jire indeed snrpilsing. 

Eudunoa — Mr. A. Kluskk 

Soil. lo>am, llmestoiie, and Hay of Biscay grfmml, fallowe<l early, scarified 
'iiid oross harrowed; Ih. Punde Straw Wheat p(»r acre, sown, on May 14 and 
i.7. Rainfall from seed to harvest 74 iiudies; rhe season was chara<*terized 
by long speDls of dry weather, and the rains were very light, and failed 
t<i iH*neti*ate to any depth. IliMivy rain in December, when cvop was just 
lit to harvest did some damage. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 
per acre. 

j ( 'ost of 
Manure 

Increased 
Yield per 
acre due to 

Profit per 
acre o\er 
un manured 


: 

bus. 

lbs. 

t per 

s. 

acre. 

d. 

Manure. 

bus. lbs. 

plot, 
s. d. 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral .^itper 

4 

.5.5 

:i 

:i 

4 

11 

17 

8 

2 

84 lbs. Thomas Phospliate ...j 

4 

4:1 

2 

9 

0 

59 

2 

2 


84 ll>8. Duano Super . .| 


;u 

Ti 

0 


.50 

16 

2 

4 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

6 

47 

4 

0 

H 


11 

5 

5 

^ 11211)8. Mineral Super . | 

# 

2:1 

4 

4 

:i 

.59 

1:1 

11 

6 

44 lbs, Conoeiitrated Super 

4 

10 

4 

8 


26 

12 

6 

4 

No Manure 

S 

44 


— 


. 


S 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and 
Sulphate Aminoiiia .. 

10 

4 

.) 

0 

() 

20 

; 26 2 

{) 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate... 

') 

,5,5 

4 

0 

' 2 

11 

6 

5 

10 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

10 

1,5 

' 5 

.5 

0 

:n 

-*7 

2 

11 

112 lbs. Slack Lime ...| 

4 

40 



1 

2 

- 


..y though the whole of the idots show<*d to a. mark<*d degree the effect of tbo 
scanty rainfall, tlie resuilts from the sui>er plots are fairly satisfai*tory. 
Thomas phosphate is again a failure, and while No. 4 shows a marked Im 
provement on No. 2. it is 0101*0 than a hiishel below No. 1, with the same 
quantity of phosphate, aW soluble in water. It wiCll also lie seen that where 
1 cwt. lime was applied better resnilts were obtained than from tlu* use 
of 'I cwt. Thomas phosphate; this result again raises the question as 
to hoM' much of tin* result of Thonia« phosphate applications under our con- 
ditions is due to the lime it contains. The highest return, and also the 
gi*eatest profit, is secured from plot 10, with the heavy dre.s8iiig of super. The 
positioii of plot No. 8 is surfirtslng, as apparently in this insiance the nitrogen 
has iHsm of some benefit— compni^ v^itli plot 5. The concentrated .super 
(plot th has yielded almost ns well as the equivalent amount of ordinary super 
(No. fo. Apparentty the yields have been somewhat affecb^d by the variations 
in the soil, as pilot 1 gives more wheat than plot 5, which received nne-third 
more mauaii^; yet plot 10, receiving two-thlids imm\ is considerably better 
than No. 1, the same kind of manure being applied to each plot. 

Mallala — Mkssrs. J. S. & A. L. Churches. 

Plots on good ivd sandy soil, fallowed early, scarified twice and harroweit; 
one bushel per acre of Smart’s Pioneer wheat drilled in on May 6, 7. and 
8, the land being In good order and moist. The weather was wet about 
seedtime, tout conalderatoly dryer than the average througho»ut the winter. 
Crop haarvested on November 24 to 26. Rainfall fitnu seeding to harvest, 
atocnit 1) Inches, 
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No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost of 
Mannre 
per acre. 

Increased 
Yield per 
acre due to 
Manure. 

Profit per 
acre over 
unmanured 
plot. 



bus. lbs. 

8. d. 

bus. lbs. 

£ B. d. 

1 

' 84 Ibi. Mineral Super 

17 46 

3 3 

11 45 

2 15 6 

0 

1 84 Iba, Thomas Phosphate . . . 

10 15 

2 9 

4 15 

0 18 6 

3 

1 84 lbs. Guano Super 

14 

0 

3 0 

8 

0 

1 17 0 

4 

' 84 lbs. Bone Super 

16 

0 

4 0 

U) 

0 

2 6 0 

5 

112 lbs. Mineral Super ...j 

21 15 

4 4 

15 15 

3 11 11 

6 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super 

15 15 

4 8 

9 15 

2 ,1 7 

7 

No Manure ... ’ 

6 

0 1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and, 
Su^hate of Ammonia ...< 

16 30 

5 6 

10 30 

2 7 6 

9 : 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

12 

0 

4 6 

6. 0 

1 5 6 

10 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

24 45 

6 5 

18 45 

4 8 4 

11 1 

1 

112 l)j8. Bone Super and Mineral. 
Super Mixed ... . .1 

18 

0 

4 8 

12 0 

2 15 4 


These iTsivlts emphasize the dernaiiO of the wheat crop for the water- 
soluble phosphate. Compare plots 1, 2. 3, 4. In this instance No. 4 
occupies a relatively better position than in most of the tests. The 
heavier dressings of super show a marked increase In the yields. 
Comparing plots 8 and 10 with plot 1, we see that in plot 8 the 
addltlona)! quarter cwt of manure gives 3^ bushels extra, and the hailf ewt. 
in No. 10 7 bushels extra. The co(nceiitrated super gives a considerably 
smaller return than the wrresponding amount of mineral super (plot 5). 
Thomas phosphate again compares badly with mineral) super ; comparing 
plots 1 and 2, it gives bushels per acre less with equal quantities of ma- 
nure. Comparing plots 9 and 5 with practically the same value of manure, 
the difference is Imshels against the Thomas phosphate. 


Paskbville — Mb W. S, O’Gbapy. 


Sticky clay loam, of a grey co-lour oaie end and with red gritty soil across 
the other end. liand fallowed early in June, 1901. harrow^ wl and cultivated 
in August, and twice cultivated before diilling. A fine tilth w^as secured, 
though the bottom was hard, and seed was sow'ii (»n ^bLy 20. the soil being 
dry to dustiness. Seed did not germinate until first w'eek in June, when 
3 inches of rain fell. The weather following w^ns 4*old and drj", and the 
crop made little progivss until the w'^arm w^eather came. The straw, except 
in the solid ground and wiiere flooded, Avas short and poor, and until late 
in the season looked as if it would be a failure. About Gi inches of rain 
fell betwwn seeding and harvesting on Deeemljer G. Three years ago this land 
was cropped and miamired with 74 lb. per acre of m;lnei*al super, the yield 
being 20 bushels per acre. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 

1 })er acre. 

Cost of 
Manure 
i per acre. 

, Increased j Profit per 
Yield per , acre over 
acre due to utimanured 
Manure. i plot. 



bus. 

lbs. 

B. 

d. 

bus. 

lbs. 

8. d. 

1 j 

84 lbs. Mineral Super ...| 

13 

47 

! 3 

3 

6 

27 

29 0 

2 1 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate ...| 

9 

4 

2 

9 

1 

44 

! 5 11 

3 

84 lbs. Guano Super .. ^ 

13 

4 

3 

0 

5 

44 

, 25 8 

4 

84 lbs. Bone Super ...j 

10 

24 

4 

0 I 

3 

4 

1 11 4 

5 

1 12 lbs. Mineral Super . . ! 

14 

28 

1 4 

4 j 

7 

8 

' 31 4 

6 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

13 

20 

; 4 

« 1 

6 

0 

25 4 

7 

No Manure 

7 

20 







8 

1 12 lbs. Mineral Super and 


* 

I 






Sulphate of Ammonia... 

12 

30 

i 5 

6 

5 

10 

20 4 

9 ! 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and Bone 







1 


Super 

11 

.58 

4 

8 

4 

38 

1 18 6 

10 1 

160 lbs. Thotnas Phosphate ... 

9 

44 

5 

.2 

2 

24 

1 6 10 

n 1 

150 lbs. Mineral Super 

18 

15 

5 

10 

6 

55 

1 23 9 
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It will be iHJeu that plots 10 and 1 1 received 160 lb. and 150 lb. respec- 
lively, instead of 340 lb., as Jm the othei* tests. To se<‘upe an even application 
of the manures they were, in each <*as<', mixed with shell sand to make the 
same bulk of each. <)ii some i>f tlw plots the yields Awre reduced very 
considerably by the »?niiu shelling, Petatz S^iirprise wheat being the variety 
sown. On plots Nos. 1 and 5 nearly H biia'hels were lost, No. 3 and No. 6 
nearly 1 bushel, and several! others half a bushel to tliree-quarters of 
a bushel ptM* acre. In this series the poor effect of Thomas phosphate 
is again deimmstrated. The jield from the -unmanured plot must be re- 
garded, in the face of the drj' winter <2 1-3 inches from July 1 to September 
30), as satisfactory. The l>est returns ai*e from plot receiving 1 cwt. of 
minerai siu)er. while ] cwt. of the same manure is a very close second 
for profit. The sulphate of amiiicinia in plot 8 seems to have done no 
good, aoid but little result appears to have been obtained frofti the citrate- 
sdiuble phosphates in Nos. 4 and 9, the yield being less than the plots receiv- 
ing the same or a less ammmt of phosphate, but soluble in water. 

Naracoortb— Mk. S. Schinckel. 

Mw S<-liiii<‘lvt‘l*s idots wen* on imrous black soil, but owing to the late 
ness of the season and tlie very cold weatlier exi>erienced during the wlnttc 
rlie crop wtis practically a failure. On the <ilay soils, where the moisture waS 
retained better, thei’e was a g^xid crop, but from 63 acres of black land, in- 
ciudiug the test plots, less than 30 tons of hay was secured. Until cut 
by hot winds or fnmt some of the super pilots promised a fair return, but 
the growth on plots receiving Thomas phosphate was much slower, and th* 
wheat did not stool nearly so well. 

Rbynella— Mr. A. 0. Pocock. 

Seed was sown at end of May on land fallowed early, cultivated six times, 
and harrowed twl<»e. A very line tilth was secun^d l>efore seeding, and tiie 
soil was fairly moist; 60 lb. White Tuscan Wheat i)er acre was sov^l. Crop 
was cut for hay on Noveml)er 18 and 19. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield of 
Hay 

per acre. 

Cost of 
! Manure 

1 per acre. 

I Profit per acre ove r 
lunmaimred plot, witli 
|Hay at £3 lOs. per ton 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

tons cwt. 

1 34 

8. d. 

3 3 

s. d. 

16 0 

2 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

1 34 

2 9 

; 16 6 

3 

84 lbs. <ruano Super 

1 

0 

.3 

0 

4 0 

4 

84 lbs. Hone Super 

1 2 

4 

0 

' 10 0 

5 

1 140 lbs. Hone Super and Mineralj 
Super ... 

1 

a 

5 10 

1 

’ 22 2 

6 

No Manure ... ... 

0 18 

— 

1 

7 

112 lbs. Mineral Super ...| 

1 24 

4 

4 

1 11 5 

8 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ...j 

1 

24 

4 

8 

! 11 1 

9 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and Sul- 
phate Ammonia 

1 34 

5 

6 

1 

f 1.1 » 

10 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate ... 

1 

3 

4 

6 

13 0 

11 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 
( 

1 

5 

5 

5 

19 1 


Owing to unseasonable weather conditions the above results cannot Ix' re- 
garded as satisfactory. Mr. Pocook states that very lieavy rain fell on June 
14; this was followed by a dry spell with severe frosts, causing the land to 
set verj' haid and the crop to turn quite yellow. In the second week in 
August, after light rains, the plots were harrowed, and the cit>p soon sho-wed 
improved colour ^nd gvowth. The spring was dry, catising the wheat to 
run to ear too quickly. When in ftower severe east winds cut the crop, 
checking fm-ther growth. With hay at average prices the increased crop 
on most of the plots, resulting from the use of niamire, would scarcely be 
considered profitable. Under the circumstances any comparison of results 
is useless. Mr. Pocock states that the previous cro|) on this land was Whitt 
Tuscan whmt manured vsith 200 tb. super per acre, the yield being 3 tons 
of hay per ij^cre. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

By W. L Summbks, Inspectok op Fertilisers. 

In roiiiuH!tion witli tlR* Departinent of Agriculture experiments with rust- 
reslwting or rust-<^s<*ai>iug wheats were undertaken last year at Tedowle, Pine 
Fewest, Scales Bay, Balakfliava. Miiilaton, Bootliby, Murray Bridge, Aldinga, 
Wolseley, and Arthurton, by ineml>ers of the Agricultural Bureau. Owing to 
the damage resulting fix>m ivd rust in the 1901 crops considerable interest was 
inauitest^**! In tliese experiments. Unfortunately for the mam imrpose of the 
tests, tlHuigli tn the great beiu-flt of the farming community, rust was con- 
spicuous by its abseuce last year, so that no comparison can be made as to 
the liai>ility of tlie wheats to <lainage by rust. It should, how^ever, be mentioned 
thill all tlw* wheiits tested were reported in 1901 to have escaped damage from 
rust, and they may safely regarded as fairly reslstajiit at lea»t. In every 
case in addition to the seed the department supplied mineral suptM-phosphate 
to apply to the plots at the rate of about i ewt. per acre. With but two ex- 
ceptions the plots were half au acre in area, but In the following tables the 
yields in eacli case have Ihxmi caiculated at per acre;— 

Tklonme— Mr. T. Smith. 

Land gcmerally a stiff sand, fatllowed the previous August and twice scarified 
bed'ore seedmg. Seetl was sown between May 3 and 14, the soli being loose and 
dry, tin nigh rain fell befoiv Bartlett’s Crossbred and Phillis Marvel w'ere 
sown ivii tlie latter dab*. H'heso two varieties were sown on “lay” ground not 
of (initc so dry a natiui'e as the fallow. Seed sown at rate of 40 lb. per acre. 
Tlie se.‘ison was one of the worst experienced In this locality, the rainfall from 
May 1 lo ()ctob<‘r 31 IxMng 5.91 in. 


Results ok Experiments 


V ariety. 

Date 

har vested 

Yield 
per acre. 

Remarks. 



- - 

bus. 

lbs. 

- 

Baker « Early 

Oct. 20 

6 

54 

A hardy wheat ; grain good 

A splendid stooling early wheat ; gram 
good, but shook a little. Should be 
a good hay wheat 

BartleH’s Crossbred . 

»» »» 

15 

S6 

Herrat 

24 

5 

48 1 

A better stooling variety than Baker’s 
Early, but not so hardy 

Field Marshal 

. „ 24 

9 

56 1 

Came up very thin, and more than half 
was destroyed by black rust 

I’hillis Marvel 

. 31 

19 

6 1 

1 

A splendid wheat for stripping or for 
hay. The best stooler of any of the 
varieties tested, but later 


The marked diffei^nce in the results from Bartlett’s Crossbred and PhiUis 
Marvel and the other three varieties Is, Mr* Smith thinks, partly due to the 
“lay” land doing better than the fallow, the latter being very dry and loose. 
The return Is surprlalng. in view of the very small rainfall (5.91 In.), of which 
nearly three-fourths of an Inch fell within a week of the latest variety being 
harvested, and too late to do any good. The result is also a striking iUlustra- 
tion of the value of super in dry districts, as Mr. Smith’s main crops on fal- 
lowed land, not manured, only averaged 3 bushels per acre. 

Balaklava — Mr. A. W. Robinson. 

Plots on sandy loam, fallowed early. The land was cultivated twice, har- 
rowed three times, and once rolled between ploughing and sowing. The land 
was in fltie tilth w^hen sowui during first week in May, but w^as dry. During 
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the growing pc^riod only 8 In. of rain fell, long peiiods of drj’ weather being 
^rperienoetl. 

Results of Experiments. 


Variety. j 

Date 

harvested 

1 Yield 
per acre. 



bus. 

lbs. 

Gamma 

Nov. U 

13 

24 

Field Marshal . . 


18 

24 

Glnyas Early . . 


2G 

20 

Petatz Surprise 

iJ 

13 

20 

Rerraf ... . . 


25 

<1 

Budd’s Rust-resistant , 

>» 

2(1 

48 

Wiltunga Wonder ...^ 

>» 

17 

8 

Allora Spring . | 

»» 

15 

32 


! ^ Remarks. 


! 

' Dark grain, weighing 6o lbs. per bushel ; 
; rather late. Being nearest to and 

f >arallel with the road, it suffered a 
ittle from spat rows « 

Tall wheal, long head, small beard ; 

' grain weighed 65 lbs. per bushel 
A very early wheat, goes 66 lbs. to the 
bushel ; weak straw, goes down badly 
Early ; good grain, weighing 66 lbs per 
I bushel ; head miserably small 
' A good, reliable wheat ; stools well ; 

' does not shake or go down, but is 

I very difficult to thrash ; grain 66 lbs. 

per bushel 

' Very dark in grain, straw, and chaff ; 
weight, 68 lbs. per bushel ; does not 
shake or go down 

Very similar to Early Para ; suffered 
, most from the dry weather ; weight, 

I 64^ lbs. per bushel 
j Dark grain, 68 lbs. per bushel ; chaff' 
I very dark ; shakes and goes down 
1 badly 


It will he aeen that there is a difference of over 11^ bushels per acre in the 
yields of the l>est (Rerraf) and the poorest (Petatz Suri>rise) varieties. At 5/ 
I>er bushel this repiresents £2 17/6 per acre. Mr. Robinson states that the plots 
•mire well tested, as a severe storm of wind was experienml just prior to 
harvesting. Rerraf and Budd’s rust- resistant wheats he considers by far the 
iK^st of those trie<l. 

Minlato.\~Mr Jas. McKknzik 


Sandy loam, fallowed in September, and twice < iiJtivatefl afterwards. Seed 
sown on June 10, soil being in good condi'tioii, 11 in. of rain falling just before 
seeding (*ommerieed. Afterv\^rds the season continued v(*ry dry, the rainfall 
up to NoA’emlx^r 20 being 8.33 in. 


Results of Experiments. 


Variety. 

Date 

harvested^ 

Yield 
per acre. 

Glnyas Early 

Nov. 29 

bus. lbs. 
20 16 

Allora Spring 


12 50 

Field Marshal 

Dec. 9 1 

13 29 

Gallant ... . | 

1 

I 

12 26 

Phillis Marvel 

1 

13 14 

Marshall’s No. 3 

1 

14 1 

(famma 

1 

1 

14 17 

1 


Remarks. 


Good grain, weak straw 
Small grain, very smutty 
Fair grain, slightly blighted 
Looked very well, but did not yield as 
much as expected 
Top of every head was blighted 
Good grain, but straw rather weak 
Good grain, stands up well ; a good 
wheat 


Stidnwedel, yielding 17 bushels 12 lb., and Bluey (Dart’s Imperial) 16 bushels, 
were also tried. These two showed rust on the straw, but file gmJn was not 
affecte<l. The other varieties were quite free of rust. The grain in all was 
more or less pinched owing to hot, drying winds. 
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Tiparra— Mr, W. H. Hawke. 

Wheat Kowm on May 24 on fallowed land, a clay loam. Owing to drynew 
wheats did not germinate well until Jime 15. Totfil rainfall from seeding 
to harvest, 8.67 In. 

Results of Expbrimenvs. 


Variety. 

Came into 
head on 

Yield 
per acre. 

Remarks. 




1)U8. 

lbs 1 


Gamma 

Oct. 

24 

18 

52 

Straw, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; holds gram 
well ; a good milling wheat 

MarshaH’B No. 3 

♦» 

24 

21 

10 

2 ft. 6 in. high ; rather tough to thrash ; 
holds grain w’ell ; good milling ; stands 
, up well 

Field Marshal 

>» 

15 

18 

30 

Weak straw, 2 ft. 9 in high ; shakes 
' badly ; should be sown thickly 

Phillis Marvel 

" 

24 

2r 

26 

‘ Straw, 2 ft. 9 in. high ; stands well and 
does not shake out : good milling 
grain, and, though very chaffy, 
threshes fairly well 

Budd’s Rust-resistant 

M 

24 

20 

56 

Straw, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; stands up very 
well ; does not shake ; good milling, 
and threshes well ; gram rather small 

Gluyas Early 



19 

48 

Very weak straw. 3 ft. high ; requires 

1 bushel of seed per acre ; good mill- 
ing, but very tough to thresh 

WiltuDga Wonder 

»» 

8 

28 

2 

■; Straw, 3 ft. high, and rather inclined to 
go down ; good milling wheat ; rather 
tough to thresh 

Smart’s Early 

1 ** 

11 

20 

8 

Straw, 3 ft. high ; stands up splendidly, 
but grain shakes somewhat ; good* 
milling wheat 

Rerraf 

1 

i ” 

15 

20 

24 

Straw rather weak ; gram small, but 
good milling ; exceptionally tough to 
' thresh 


Mr. Hawke states that (Huyas and Ilen’af are very tough to thTCSh. the 
latter esi>ecially so, causing considerable trouble with the ispoutings. They 
will only thresh property on a very hot day. The hot winds forced the later 
varieties into head too quickly, and the yields suffered accondingfly. 

Murray Bridge — Mr. A. G. Kutzer. 

Soil a sandy loam, with stiff, red clay subsoil; fallowed early, but not cul- 
tivattHl again until ready to sow. A good tilth was secured, but then* was 
very little moisture in the ground at seed time. The season from June 15 was 
fairly good up to middle of September, but a succession of hot, dry winds 
followed, and did a lot of harm, especially to the later varieties. Prom seed 
time to ha investing (December 9) 7.39 In. of rain fell. 

Results of Experiments. 


V ariety. 

Season. 

Yield ■ 
; per acre. 

Remarks. 



bus. 

lbs. 


Baker’s Early 

Early 

15 

4 

Good grain ; light white straw 

Gluyas Early 


1 n 

26 

Grain good ; straw, light pale yellow 

Smart’s Early 


1 15 

18 

Good grain ; good purple straw 

Field Marshal 

a 

16 

40 

Good grain ; light white straw 

Gamma 

Medium 

1 1’^ 

16 

Good grain ; good purple straw 

Marshall’s No. 3 

>> 

1 

3 

Grain slightly pinched ; good purple 



1 


straw 

Phillis Marvel • 

4f 

12 

6 

Grain badly pinched ; good dark purple 





straw 

Silver King ... 

}> 

' 13 

26 

Good grain ; good pale purple straw 
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:Mr. Kutzer states that there were no signs of rust on any of the wheats, 
and he is well pleased with the results. The fo-ur later AvUeats would have 
yielded better had they not suffered m. uuieh from hot winds. 


Pine Forest — Mr. R. Barr, Jun 

Land partly sandy and part stony fiat; fallowed in July, 1901, harrowed 
twice, and cultivated three times. Tilth like an onion bed, but soil was dry, 
less than a quarter of an inch of radn being recorded in April. Seed sown 
on May 1. Season throughout was very dry', only 6.7 in. being recorded from 
May 1 to November 17, date of hanesting. The crops throughout the dis- 
trict were practically failure.s, the ivsults from the plots being about the 
average of crops sown in May. No rust was visible in any of the crops. 

Results of Experiments. 



Yield 

Variety. 

% 

per acre. 


bus. lbs. 

Field Marshal 

1 53 

Biuld’s Rust-resistant 

2 9 

Baker’s Early 

2 4 

Vetatz Surprise 

1 28 

Smart’s Early 

3 8 

(^luyaa Early 

2 25 

Ilerraf 

3 2 

Bartlett’s Crossbred .. 

2 49 


Remarks. 


Weak straw ; goes down before ripe 
Straw not strong enough 
Another “ weak-kneed ” variety 
Owing to small grain running freely through the 
drill this was sown thicker than the others 
The best wheat of the lot ; a good, stout straw ; 

stands up well, an(i does not shake out 
Too weak in straw ; goes down badly 
A good wheat, but hard to thresh 
Worth trying again, as it promises well 


It will be noticed that Mr, Barr condemns Budd’s nist-resistant wheat as 
weak in the straw, whereas the others si>eak of it as standing up well and 
holding its grain. The poor growth In Mr. Barr's instance is probably the 
cause. 


Alpinga—Mb. T. Pbngilly. 

Light loam over limestone; fallowed in .Tune, 1901, and cultivated five times 
between ploughing and seeding. Seed sown on April 30, the soil being mdst. 
and a good tilth secured. A drj^ spell followed seeding, but the season 
generally was fairly favourable. Crop harvested during first week in 
December. 

Results of Experiments. 


Variety. 


AViltunva Wonder 
(4luyas Early 
Gamma 

Marshaira No. 3 
Silver King ... 
Field Marimal 
Majestic 

Gallant 


Yield 
per acre. 


Remarks. 


bus. 

lbs. 

11 

44 

17 

39 

17 

52 

14 

20 

14 

26 

14 

44 

17 

.34 

14 

52 


Not strong enough in straw ; shells somewhat 
Tall weak straw ; shells, and goes down badly 
Very promising variety ; stands up well 

A promising variety for hay 

A very nice wheat ; good, stout straw ; should 
make a good hay wheat 
A promising variety 


Alongside these plots Mr. Pengllly had a considerable area of Hudson’s 
Purple Straw, wMcli yielded 24 bushels per acre. Tlucee of the best American 
sti^osng-fioured wheats, yiE .4 Scotch Fife, Power’s Fife, and Minnesiota Bluestem 
were grown in smaJi pints, but were complete failures, tlie straw being barely 
2 ft high and the yi^ poor. 
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Walloway — M a. T. H. P. Tapscott. 

Mr. Tapscott reports that owing to^the seveiity of the drought and to the 
ravages of grasshoppers his experiments were a complete failure. 

liooTHBY — Mb. a a. Turnbull. 

Laud a red loam, with clay subsoil; fallowed August and September. IPOl, 
then harrowed. lUoughed and Imrrowed again pi-ior to seeding, Avhich took 
place on .lune 12, a fine tilth being secured. Tlie soil was rather dry at seed- 
ing, though light showers fell tlie following day. Rainfall from seeding to 
harvest, 10.3 In.; generalise not of a soaking (,‘haraeter. In this district the sea- 
son pmvod most dlsasti*ous, the yiekls being very inferior, though any fallowed 
land treated witli manure yielded well. 

Results of Experiments. 


* Date 

Variety. jharvesUd 

Yield 
per acre. 

Phillis Marvel 

Dec. 6 

1 bus. lbs. 

6 24 

Allora Spring . . . ' 

Nov. 28 

8 44 ; 

Gamma 

„ 28 

7 16 ! 

Gluyas Early 

21 

i 

1 6 56 

Gallant ... .. i 

„ 28 

j 8 12 ' 

MarahalPs No. 3 ...1 

28 

1 10 20 

Smart’s Early 

21 

1 14 .52 

j 

Baker’s Early 

„ 18 

1 8 50 


Remarks. • 


Medium variety ; no rust ; fair average 
quality grain 

. Early wheat ; no rust ; fair grain 
! Medium wheat ; no rust ; fair quality 
! grain 

I Early wheat; no rust ; extra good grain 
I Medium wheat ; no rust ; fair average 
gram 

Medium wheat; no rust; fair average 
grain 

Early wlieat ; few signs of rust ; very 
good grain 

The earliest of the- varieties ; no rust ; 
very good grain 


WoLSELEY — Mr. E, Prescott 

Jjand sandy loam, with patches of red olay; fallow’ed late, and ploughed 
again before seed time. Heavy rains caused the soil to set hard, delaying 
seeding operations till end of June, when the soil was, if anything, too damp, 
TJp to October rains were very light, and the crops suffered severely during 
August and September owing to insuflloiency of moisture. But for the later 
rains the crops would probably have yielded less than 6 bushels per acre. Rain- 
fall from seeding to harvest, about 10 in. 

Result of E.xpkriment.s. 


Variety. 

Yield per acre. 


bus. lbs. ' 

Phillis Marvel 

13 12 

Silver King 

15 21 

Majestic ... 

13 17 

Marshall’s No. 3 

11 2 

Gluyas Early 

13 21 

Gemma ... 

10 40 

Gallant ... 

9 42 


Hr. Prescott states that under the circumstances the yields can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The seed was pot in very late. No rust or smut was 
visible on the wheats, and all the grain was of full marketable value. 
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Origin and Characteristics of Varieties. 


Bartlett’s Crossbred.— This is a very early nist-resistant wheat; not so weak 
la the straw as sotne of our early wheats. It Is a seie<.‘tioja made by one of o<ur 
nofthem farmers, and sent to the AErieultural Bureaoi about 3890 for diatilbu* 
t!^. AH trace of the originator lias, however, been lost 
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KiKld*s RuRt-resiKtaiit.— This whftat was seiect^Hl by Mr. Hudd. of Telowie, 
about 1890, and was iiame<l ajul distiibut^^d by the Agricultural Bureau. Al* 
tbmigh not an early wheat it appears to do weH in the uortliem areas, is rust- 
reeistant, and v/orthy of extended cultivation. 

Kt'rraf. -Tills wheat was sent out under the name ol “Karraf,'* and in one 
<d‘ Mr. W. Fan’<*r’8 <*ro8sbreds. Following the iK‘Ciiiliar style popular soine time 
baekMr.Farrer immortalized his name in this wheat by spelling it backwards. 
This variety has generally yi(»ilded weW, is a good milling wheat and a proved 
resistor of rust. One drawback, hou’ever, i.s that it is exceptionally difficult to 
thresh. 

Field Marslial.—'riiis is another of Mr. Fanvr’s selectimis. It yields well, 
but is rather weak in the straw, and has a tendency to shake outl 

Phillis’s Marvel.— Tliis is a .sf^kHTion made by a farmer of the same name 
living near Suowtown. It is a mids<»as'on whe.at. apparently i-ust-resistant, 
stands up well. h(dds its grain, and yields uelil. If is a ^'e^y jiromisitig wheat. 

tbimina.— This wheat was raised iiy Mr. \V. 11. Hawke, of near Arthur- 
ton, in which district it lias betui grown on a fairly large scale. A midseason 
wlieat, rust-resistant, strong strau'. and holds the grain “well. 

(Uiiyas Kiartly. A very early wheat, raised in Telowie district iiy Mr. Gluyas. 
It is rust-escaping and probaldy rust- resisting. A good milling wlieat, yields 
AvCll. Imt is very we4ik in the straw. 

Pefatz Siiri)rls<‘.— A .selection from Paltowie tlistrict, Avhere it is highly 
spoken of as es<‘aping injury from rust. It is an early wheat, weak in the 
straw, grain small, but good. Ajiis^ars to yii^d indiffenuiMy in most localities. 

Wiltungsi Wonder.— A siik^ction from a mixed crop gi*oAvu by Mr. .T. St. 
,1. Mudge, (►f Pine P'or(‘st Bureau, about five years ago. This wffieat Avas re- 
jKirted to have yielded Avell, and to have been fn»e from rust in 1901. 

Baker’s Early. -This Avli(‘at Is stated to iiave originated in the mid north. 
It vAas seJeided from a croii of Duioit wlu*at by *Mr. O. Baker, sen. 
In 1897 Mr. .1. Mcf’cll, of K ingsAA’ood. re<*eived a feAV ounces of seed, and has 
grown it in ciuisideralide area since. He has found it very hardy duHng the 
dry seasons, and it is reputtd to be resistant of nist, 

Alloni Spring.- This variety came to Austrailia from (’alifornla. It Avas very 
strongly iiraisid in the otlier States a few years ago. but is not very promis- 
ing beiv. It is Aveak in the straw, the grain sheWs. and the yield is" consider* 
ably less than seA^eral other A’arietles tri(d. 

Gallant.— A mid-si'iison riist-resistaiit Avheat, raised by .Mr. K. Marshall at 
Temjiflajra. Mr. ^Marshall speaks very higldy of this Avheat. but it has not done 
very AveW on our test plots. 

Marshall’s A’o. .‘b— This is aimtlier of Mr. Marshall's selections. It is largely 
grown in South Australia as Avell as in Queensland, and is one of the liest inist- 
resistant Avlieafs git>Avn to any considerable extent. It is not. hOAV'ever. suitable 
for the early districts. 

Smart’s Early.— A prolitic wheat, gooil gmiu. stands up wolil. and is rust- 
escaping. Around (’altowie and Yarcowie it is veiy highly spoken of. This 
variety, I believe, original (d in Barootia distri<*t about .S6»ven years ago. 

Silver King is another of :Mr, Marshall’s wheats: a good yielder. stout straw, 
and rust-n*sistant. A midseason wheat, that has not yit^ded so well as ex- 
jK'ctid. It Is not saiitable for our earlier districts. 


EXPORT OF APPLES. 

’I’he Manager of the Prwluee ExiK>rt Dejiot desin^ to remind shippers of 
apples that a Holt Blue Funnel st<»ame.r avUI la* Iwivlng PoiT Adelaide on 
March 4. Immediate applic.ition should be made for S 7 >ace by intending ship- 
jiers, ns at present our apide m>p inromises to Ik* a good one. Other steamers 
of the same line Avlfll leave about March 25 and April 15. As aM space in the 
F. & O. and Orient liners has alivady lieen taken up. it is imperative that in- 
tending shippers should make early application for spa<‘e in the Blue Funnel 
boats. # 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 
Harvest Notes. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture 

wheat barYest and all threshing w^ere completed on December 23. 

I’hc crop was disposed of as follows:— 

I'lcld No. 4.— All cut for hay. The 120 acres yielded abo-ut 165 tons. 

Fit'kl i\o. 7.— About 35 acres were ploughed under early In September, and 
sown to summer crops. The balance of the field was nearly iill put Into the 
.dlo: a smaJll portion stacked as loose hay was fed to the cow's in the pasture 
lot 

PMeld No. 16.— One-half w’as out for hay, and the other half cut with the 
Idiiders and threshed. The part harvested as grain, 31| aeies, was about an 
average of the field, and yielded 14 bushels 38 Ib. per acre. 

r»aMitz Field.— Forty-three acres were ploughed under the last of Sep- 
tember. and is again being fallowed in the hope of getting dd of some of the 
poppy, with which it is badly infested. 

Ebsary's A.— Forty-seven and a half acres, exclusive of borders, which were 
cut early for hay, were cut with the binders, hauled to the barn, weighed 
and threshed, thereby giving definite results of yields of hay and straw as 
well as the threshed grain. The yields below “as hay” are indicated by the 
gross weight of the crop or riiioned grain, and, while not property weights of 
hay, they are relatively correct. 

FERTILISER TESTS, ROSEWORTHV COLLEGE, 1902. 

Variety ok Wheat -Kino’s Early, Sown April 29 and 30. 


Ft*! lihaei’s, 2 cv^t per acre. 

! 4) .S' 

s 

ilPli 

Area. 

Seed 

Yields per acre. 



per acre. 

As Hay. 

Grain. 

Straw. 


1 

Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bus. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wallaroo Superjihosphate 

37*5 

10 

57 

2,173 

12 

47 

1,416 

, , Special Manure, No 

Adelaide Chemical Works — 

OI 1 

1 

i 

5 

64 

2,330 

13 

.33 

1,516 

L'uauo Super 

*28 1 

24 

60 

2,040 

12 

6 

1,214 

Wlieat Manure 

— 

24 

64 

1,836 

11 

18 

1,160 

Superphospliate 

.. tie 

24 : 

69 

1,836 ' 

10 

49 

1,186 

Mineral Super 

39 

24 

65 

2,354 

14 

40 

1,474 

Super B. 

. . *28 1 

24 

68 

2,272 

12 

50 

1,501 

1). k J. Fowler, Lion Super 

.. 43*3 ' 

1 

i 

2,410 

13 

43 

1,587 

No Manure 

i 

1 

72 

i 

1,330 


19 

831 


* And 3 per cent, citrate-soluble phosphate, 
t Also contains 20 per cent, citrate-soluble phosphate and 2*5 per cent, nitrogen. 


The above yields, while showing a marked increase due to the effect of the 
phosphates and higher yields from the better manures, are still very unsatis- 
factory. In every case the increased yield has more than paid for tlie cost 
of fertilisers In the proiiuction of grain alone, while as*hay, considering the 
present price, the manures have increased the money value of the yield over 
the “no manure” plot by four times their cost. The results would be con- 
sidered a little more reliable had there been several “bo manure” plots among 
those treated, and, indeed, if all the plots had been sown in duplicate. Owing 
to the very light rainfall of the season (less than 12 in. for the year) there 
is every reason to assume that the above yields wouM have been relatively 
iUfferetit had the ralnfalll been sufficient to produce a normal growth. 
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Tbst of Different Quantities of DiSanure per Acre. 

Adjacent to the “no manure" plot In the above experiment were three other 
plots receiving different quantities of manures, which the table following win 
fully explain:— 


! Yields per acre. 

Treatment. ! | Seed per , 



Am. 

1 

acre. 

Hay. 

1 Graiu. 

Straw. 


; Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 bus. 

lbs. 

, lb*. 

No manure 

1 

72 

1,330 

i « 

19 

: S31 

1 cwt. super per acre 

.. ‘ 2 


1,653 

i 8 

0 

1,115 

li »i »i II 

...' 24 

7S 

> 2,138 

1 10 

6 

; 

2 ), (, ,, 

84 

^ _ 

1 1,728 

1 10 

33 

1,094 


These results stand in the same order they djd in the report of one year 
ago, although the advantage from increasing the application of manures is 
not 80 marked. Indeed, it barely paid for the cost of material and expense of 
applying, and woodd not were wheat at the usual price. It might be safely 
noted, however, that to all appearances the plot receiving 2 cwt was at a 
decided disadvantage owing to an inferior quality of sdl in that portion of the 
field. The lighter growth of straw is evidence of poorer soil, but the addi- 
tional fertiliser told in the crop of grain. 


In the broadcast versus drllUug test the broadcasting has again come out 
ahead, giving per acre 2,291 lb. hay, or 12 bushels 39 lb. grain and 1,531 lb. 
straw, as compared with 1,728 lb. hay. or 10 bushels 33 lb. grain and 1,094 Ib. 
straw, from drilling. The broadcast plot came up more slowly and even, while 
the drilled plot was patchy, and never so promising. A similar experiment 
one year ago showed a victory of 3 bushels 21 lb. for broadcasting. 


Wheat Variety Tests. 


These tests were conducted in Fields Bbsary’s B and C. All the seed was 
uniformlly treated by the biuestone method for destroying smut, and in seed- 
ing the drill! was set for the same quantity per acre for every variety. By 
actual weight, however, there was a marked variation in the quantities sown, 
as seen by the foillowlng table. The manure applied was 2 cwt. per acre of 
30-38 per cent superphosphate. The first six varieties in the table were grown 
on Field 0, a portion of which is of a more sandy nature than Field B, whers 
the remaining varieties were grown:— 


Variety. 


Yield per acre 
last season. 

Date of 
Sowing. 

Seed per 
acre. 

Area. 

YinltN 
per acre. 



bns. 

lbs. 



Ib^. 

Acres. 

bnv. 

\ bp. 

1. Early Purple Straw . . . 


21 

35 

April 

24 

78 


8 

7 

2. College Selection 


25 

54 

II 

26 

64 

4 

1] 

16 

3. California Purple 

. . . 

23 

4 

II 

25 

49 

n 

6 

48 

4. Smart’s Pioneer 


25 

59 

II 

25 

63 

5 

10 

S 

5. Fan 

. . • 

27 

11 

II 

2.") 

65 

5 

10 

59 

6. Neumann’s ... 


23 

33 


28 

64 

7i 

9 

12 

7. Warwick ... 

... 

23 

0 


24 

68 

H 

5 

5S 

S. Jerkin 


20 

56 

„ 

24 

71 

6 

7 

44 

9. Gluyas 


19 

26 


23 

70 

6 

9 

S 

10. Purple Straw 


26 

9 

II 

23 

46 

6 

.’> 

11 

11. Medeah 

) 


II 

23 

' 72 

14 

6 

4*2 

12. Majestic 

[ 

AN Ov ClOWIl 

II 

23 

i 75 

4 

5 

31 

13. Marshall’s No. 3 « . 

1 

lihSv 

II 

22 

1 65 


3 

24 

14. College Selection 

... 

25 

54 

June 

24 

(?) 

; 

12 

3 

15. Leak’s Rust-proof ... 

I 

■ f 

Not sown 
last year 

April 

22 

69 

1 

8 

8 

16. Tuscim 


21 

49 

II 

22 

52 


4 

0 

17. College Selection 

... 

25 

54 

June 

24 

(?) 

H 

12 

49 

18. Dart? Imperial 

. . . 

24 

39 

April 

21 

52 

8 

8 

;^2 

19. Defiance 

... 

24 

41 

11 

21 

j 55 

8 

7 

.54 



. 



— 



- 


— 
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Little couiiiieut is neoessarj*^ on the above, as the figures si>eak for them- 
selves. College Selection (No. 2).whlle giving the best yield in Field C. had 
some advantage over Smart's Pioneer. Fan, and Neumann, because over one 
ae!>' of its poorest iiortion was cut for hay. 

The<^)llesd.Selectiouonpl(»fS‘lI:an<l 17 was sown on iwrtions of the Marshall s 
No. and Tuscan plots, which, after two months of growth, gave no promise 
of success, were scarified up, and sown with the College wheat The result, 
whii(‘ i^roving the wisdom of the move, was further evidence of the opinion 
that for the season the early sowing was not advisable. The yieltl of King's 
wheat ill No. 16 of nearly 15 bushels i>er acre from seeding made May 15 indi- 
cates that a little more delay in the seeding would have probably given better 
results. 

Tile Chiy as. with a yield of J) bushels 8 It)., isown between Jerkin with 7 
bushels 44 It)., and Purple Sitiaw 5 bushels 11 It)., together with the fact that it 
gave the highest yield of any in the field except the very late seeding, stands 
well to the front as a faxourite \ariety; and yet it gave the lowest yield of 
any in the torni<»r year’s trial. 

There was absolutely no smut anti scarcely a trace of rust in any of the 
varieties. Of the alK)ve the College will be at>le to sell for seed a few 
bushels of the following varieties:- -King’s Karly, CoWege Se'lei^tlon, Neu- 
mann's, Dart's Imperial, Defiance, Fan, Smart's Pioiieer, Jerkin, Gluyas, Early 
Purple Straw. Piirixle Straw. California Pnn>le. Warwick, and Leak's Rust 
Proof. 

Comment wy Professor PemKins. 

As In the first year of his introduction to South Australian conditions Pro- 
fessor Towar has had to report on a harvest considerably below the College 
normal records, I feel it lncuml>ent upon me, as originally responsible for 
the crops, to supplement his statement with a few explanatory notes. Had 
returns been up to my hopes, or equal to the Interest I had taken In tlie 
work that had temporarily devolved upon me, I should not have shunned 
what credit craild have been deflected In my direction; but neitber the fact 
that events proved me over-sanguine, nor that not even average results can 
be shown against the 'magnificent croi>s secured by others, ehould cause me 
to refuse aii 3 ^ reasonable amount of blame that might justly Imj set to my 
account. Alter aill. success is the lomciistone bj' whieh man must l)e judged; 
and failure, liowever ill-deserved, cannot by iiny possible means be juggled 
into even seeming success. My remarks must not, therefore, bo looked upon 
in the light of ex(*uses, but as jin honest attempt to reach at the causes 
underl^fing a regrettable failure. 

Our dear old friend the weather nnisi lM‘ar a consideralile portion of tlie 
blanve, or. i)erhaT)S, more justly, those uho would not understand Oiat the 
rti ought had not broken up in 11)6:2. If tliere is one feature inoi't^ than 
another tliat doniinates the characteristics of the. past season I think it may 
be dcscril)ed as its extreme i)atchiDess. and I am forced to believe that within 
the gooti rainfall area w'e occupied during the past senso<n one of the driest 
patches of all. No doubt it is within the minds of all with what Jubilation 
after an exc*eptionally tlry summer Mas rec<*ivwl the heav^’^ fall of rain late 
in March, 1602. On the 25th of that month we were favoured, or, as events 
proved, cursed Muth 1.46 in. of rain. The rain was geuei*al throughout the 
c<»iuitry, and ihe Press did not hesitate to announce that at last the great 
drought had broken up, and to si>ecuhtte on the magnificent prospects of tha 
season, l^nforhinately for me my optimism was not a whit behind theirs. 
FolloM’iiig on Profpissor I.OMTle's parting advice I had ploughed up some 80 
acres of land, which were destined to receive an oat crop. In the same field 
the same practice had been followed two years previous by magnificent 
resulrs. ajul 1 saM’ no reason to doubt equal sucfC‘ess. AlasI for the best 
plans of niicc and men: this is Field No. 7, referred to by Professor Towar 
as b(‘ing jJoughed up afresh and put under summer crops. It was a complete 
failure, and as sure a tribute to the value of fallowing in this district as could 
well be desired. 

That starch rain Mas the last Mre w'ere vouchsafed until June 2, M^hen we 
4iad to 1 h‘ content M lth a ipiarter of an inch. Nevertheless, I could not 
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well tell what was ahead, or elee I should probably have followed Professor 
Towar’s advice, and delayed the seeding. ^ 1 had, however, two ideas well in 
my mind. First, that in spite of appearances we had done with the drought; 
second, that in this district, at least, in nine years out of ten early sowing 
was best policy. Perhaps, too, a forgotten reinlnisciMjce of niy earlier Afrit an 
training obtruded itself on my all-unconscious mind, whereby the wisdom of 
such a policy was strongly upheld. In brief, seeding operations started 
with the oats on April 16, the ground still being sufficiently moist to bring 
alK>iit shortly afterwards partial patchy germination. On the 21st the later 
wheats, sucli as Detiaiice. Dart's Imi)eriail, wn* taken in hand. By the 
.‘iPtli the whole of the fields known as Ebsary’s were under wheat, compris- 
ing our manure and varieties tests, usually the main feature of the College 
work. We could congratulate ourselves on not being interrupted during seed- 
ing operations, as April was practically a rainless month, only 0.06 falling 
to our lot on the 27th. As these were essentially wheat plots 1 was parti- 
cularly anxious tliat they should be clean and free from bunt. Pi*ofessor 
Lowrie*s pievious experience had already shown that hot water pickling, 
although entirely satisfactory in wet weather and wet land, was if anything 
detrimental to dry seeding. 1 determined, therefore, that the whole of the 
schkI sliould Ih' pickle<3 ^^ith bluestone. Mistake No. 2. The field was still 
sufficiently moist to induce partial gerufinatiou, and I had the mortification 
of seeing neighbours' fields sown at the same time, but not pickled, green 
with tlie rising corn, whilst ours liiing fin* under the balefully retarding 
action of tlie bluestone. In the meanwhile the ground was drying rapidly, 
and no raUi came to refilace the lost moisture. Much of the grain malted, 
A'hllst what escai>ed lay »niigly eiisconsced beneath the soil ready to come up 
with the poi>pies! 

A rainless April was succeeded ]>y a dry May, under a quarter of an inch 
failing in the whole month, .scattered over six different days. Such rains 
made practically no difference to the soli, which continued to dry up apace, 
whilst the wheat obstinately lefustai to show up above ground except in a 
few st*attered iMitches. We were now seeding In perfectly dry land, in which 
the wheat could take no harm; and effectively these late-sown fields proved 
our only partial success, ■which, however, was poor comi>ensation for the 
loss of our special plots. 

rnfortunately I have not yi*t completed the list of last year's failures. 
The field known as Dahlitz was fallowed on the advice of Professor Lowrle 
early in OctolHT after an opiwrtune fall of rain. Except the March fall 
this field received subsequently no rain, and the complete failure of the 
crop stands as another testimony. If any Were required, to the error of late 
fallowing. 

'riiere is no doubt, however, that in spite of defective germination the crops 
would not have bet*n the failures they undoubtedly were had the giYiund been 
cleiaii. As it is, much to my suriK'i.se. the fields were early red with poppies. 
Professor Liuvrle’s si^eclal enemies, as he used to call them. Had weather 
conditions permitted the wheat to get away tluMV is no doubt that it would 
have taken little harm from commensalism with th(»st» weeds. For the 
punishment of my sins they germinated simultaneously, and in most case# 
the latter prevailed. 1 cannot lay it to my conscience that the fallowa were 
badly worked; tliey were kept well tilled throughout the preceding season; 
in fact. I had no nmson to Indieve that this special portion of the farm was 
^ hotbed of poppies, i am convinced that In such cases a horse hoe with 10 
or 21 tines suitably adjusted would save the crop at very sinaiH i>o.st, and 
liad I (continued in chax^ I should probably have attempted the experiment. 
As it is. I handed over the reins of management on May 20. 

'J'heiv is another reason that may tend to account for much of the faulty 
germination— a reason of which I was not at the time aware, althaiigli it may 
he tiiought thait I shoifid have been. I had many occupations at the time, and 
beyomd visiting tlie fidlds fi'om time to time 1 could not possibly ssii|)evvise 
seeing operations. It came to me, therefore, as a matter of consideiuble 
surprise when hunting for malted grain to find that tlie seed had frequently 
been Iniried 4 to 5 In. deep! That v^-as the last straw or the last link in a 
senson woven with unfortunate occurrences. 
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I am sui<‘ \v<) all wish Professor Towar jrreater success ajid more luck Uian 
have failleij my lot witli the crops tliat Im luay be <»alled upon to sow during 
coming years. 


Experimental Vineyard 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 


Tlie prosjx'cts of a good vintage were greatly impi^ved during December 
o\\iug to the general heavy rains which Ml over all districts. ITp to the 
end of November only 9.37 in. of rain had been ivcordeil; but in the following 
month an extra 2.32 in. fell. This brought tin* yearly total up to 11.09 in., or 
nearly half an inch below any year since the College was started. 

7'he vines had begun to go Ixackward, the fruit was very sinaill, and the 
whole appearance of the vineyards Indicated a great want of moisture in the 
soil. J'ortunately, however, the weather, on the whole, had iwen compara- 
tively (M)ol, otherwise the condition of the crop would have been decidedly 
\vors(‘. 'I'he late rains have now practically assurcnl a g(X)il vintage, and, in 
fR(*t. with the cool weather expeiieoced during .lanuary, ther*^ is a i>ossibl- 
lity of the finilt l)eing too watery. The ripening of the grapi's is very alow 
and irregular. 

Zante currants, which set a very fair <*rop owing to the ring-barking, are 
now almost leady for drying, and this operation will be uiuiertaken as soon 
as possiMe. The ring-barking of Cape currants had a very beneficial effect, 
and, though not doing so well as with the Zante, some very nice compact 
bunches have l>een obtained. 


One result of the heavy rains was to start a fine crop of weeds of all descrip- 
tions going. Chief among these were wild melons, whl(!h arc* a great nuisance 
when cultivating, should they be allowed to assume any gi-eat size. A few 
days’ scarifying In warm weather soon demolished these, making so many less 
to grow next year. 

Some time ago I mentioned having tried to revive apricot trc; . which were 
yellow, and apparently dying, with ferrous sulphate in solution. The ex- 
periment lias not been successful, owing to one of two reasons. Either that 
it is not effective, or else the trees did not receive enough water. Owing to 
shortage of water, we wei*e not able to give the tree's a good stiaking. and this 
)na.y account somewhat for the failure of the test. Tlie exixu-iment Avill be 
continued next year under more favourable conditions. 

Owing to the drj" season, the crop of fruit at tlie f -oliege was very poor. 
Some very fine apricots were gathered from grafts on almond stocks, but the 
bulk was small and poorly flavoured. Birds are proving a great nuisance 
again this season, the starlings especially being present in large numbers. They 
attack the grapes as soon as the fiTiit begins to c^olonr, and devour a large 
amoiunt in a day. 

The following is a table of rainfall for 1902: •- 


No. of days on which 
rain fell. 


January 6 

February 2 

March 1 

April 1 

May ! 6 

June 12 

July 6 

August 6 

Hi'ptember 8 

OctotHM* ■ 9 

November 4 

X>ecember . . . « , 5 


Total for 
month. 
.40 in. 
.44 
1.46 
.06 
.22 
2.52 
1.03 
.80 
.92 
1.20 
.28 
2.32 


Total 


11.65 
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RINGBARKING OF VINES: AN ANSWER TO 
MR. W. C. GRASSY. 

Bv Arthuh J. Perkins, Sborbtary for Agricultork. 

My r<M out (Miinnu'otK on Mr. W. C. arasby’s opinions on ringbarklng appear 
ro baA^(‘ raistHl ii regular storm In “Garden and PieUV’ teacups. The codiin 
moth riuinlHU’ lias now been followed up by a special Perkins number. I 
filmo.st liesitate to refer to the subject again, and were it not that in a series 
of headings of more than questionable taste Mr. Grasby has taken upon hlm- 
.velf the double rolle of defendant and Judge I should have been content to let 
the matter rest, I shall In any case endeavour to be more concise than my 
voluminous critic. 

First, let me point out that he passes over in silence what had principally 
h^d fia* to comment on his opinions, viz., the probable effect of ringbarking 
oil grapes p(iss4*ss<‘d of se^ls. Perhaps he adopts my experiments as conclu- 
sive. aiMl re(*oguis(*s tiiat there is not necessarily any connection betwixt ring- 
barking and his theory of non-fertilization? 

Let ns now exainint^ this question of non-fertilization as exemplified in the 
currant vine. 1 cannot perceive that Mr. Grasby^s answer helps to elucidate 
the question one whit. We are not even informed of the results of his experi- 
ment with the single Ininch. My ovra position in the matter was clear enough. 
I expressly stated that I did not look ui>on Mr. Grasby^s views on the matter 
as altogether untenable; but that 1 could not accept them unless corroborated 
by something more definite than the results of the emasculation of a single 
bunch. Mr. Grasby’s dissertation on the origin and perpetuation of cultivated 
plants is int<*restlng, no doubt but beside the mark here. What is wanted 
is detinite exp4»rimental proof, which can be confirmed by others. In this 
connecton Mr. Grasby makes much of a statement of mine to the effect that 
1 knew of no case of parthenogenesis in the vegetable kingdom, and from the 
spa<*e lu* devotes to the discnsslon of this question one wo-uld almost feel 
inclined to think that he looks upon anailogy as a good substitute for experi- 
mental proof. It is certainly unfortunate that I should not have recollected 
sfime of the fairly well-established eases of parthenogenesis amongst the 
Oryptogamia. As for those amongst the 'Phanepogamla. quoted by Mr. Grasby, 
they appear to be exclusively based upon inference, which is hardly satisfac- 
tory evidence. My tuTor of stiitement does not, however, serve to establish 
Mr. Grasby’s cast*, whatever he may think; nor does it necessarily invalidate, 
as he would imply, my criticism of his Views. He quite misunderstands the 
meaning of the word evidence, when he states that I adduced the absence of 
parthenogenesis in the vegetable kingdom as evidence against his views. As 
evidence, its pre.sence nr absencHJ goes for nothing; experimental proof alone 
can eonstituTe evidence. 

Mr. Grasby apiK^ai's to query my statement as to the abortion of the seeds 
of the currant; if by this he should mean that the ovules never develo-p, he 
must abandon the imitheiiogenesls analog 3 % for without development of ovules 
we can have no parthenogenesis, but a simple phenomenon of abnormal 
growth. In brief, the question rests very much in the same position as I left 
It, ami “until better informed and convinced by a series of well-conducted ex- 
lieTlimuits I must continue to believe that, unillke a leaf or bud, the ovary of 
the Zante currant flower will not develop until the ovules have felt the influ- 
ence of the pollen.'’ 

\^'ouext«H»iueto«thecauaie of the efiicaey of rlngbarking. Mt. Grasby, tft)llowing 
the opinion that came into vog:ue when Harvey first discovered the cireuiatfon 
of blond in animals, l>elieves that the removal of a ring of bark {I use the 
term in its popular sense) shuts off the roots from the elaborated plant food, 
which accumulates above the incision, and becomes responsible for all the 
good effects of ringing. I hold, and coatinne to hold, Mr. Grasby’s numerous 
quotations notwithstanding, . that ringbarking is a severe siirglcal operation, 
which cheeks the growth of vigorous plants, forcing them, as Is ever the case 
In the vegetable kingdom, froin wood and leaf growth to fruit production, 
Mr. Gmsby has quoted numerous extracts from authorities of varying weight, 
supporting as he supposes his views on the matter. Let me first ixiint out 
tfiat liecaiise some authors of ’standing believe In the existence under nor- 
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mail <‘<»nditi(ais of ii wet of reUs for tlie dlstrllmtioji id* tht‘ olaborat4)d 

niiiterial it <lo<*s not folh^w that tlioy w’xndd neut^ssaiily oudorso his old- 
faKhiontnl view of the action of ringharklji^r. From .Mr. (irashy's cfuotiationa 
of Keriier and FainpheU, we must airreo that they at least are in acuord with 
him. hnt there is one weak ))olnt In their evidence which tends to show that 
with them antici))«tion innst have been father to the thoiifriit. Both appa- 
rently state that rlnj^barkinjr, in <*onsei|nence of the accnnuiilation of elaborated 
mateHal above the incisioiu is responsible not only fo<r an improvement in 
th(‘ fruit but for more luxuriant txnnvth. Xow this is so notoriously incorrect 
that Mr. ftrashy would have strenirtheued his cas(* had he jiidiciously excised 
it fi-om the (piota.tion. In fact, this is the weak iH>int tif the wlnde theory; if 
so nni<*h food is stored nj> above the in<*ision. why is jEcrowth ^rtMiertilly v\,eak- 
ene<l instead of impiMved? And why do clponnis water slioots not uncom- 
monly grow l)elo\v the incision? Further, in accordance with ;:eneral experi- 
ence. the presenc’e of an excess of food should serv(‘ to further acctmtuate the 
bad setting of the fruit, and not iniprovt* it, as Ave knoAv to be the (?ase. 

Why the tjflii heresy of the descending sap shoukl. in some form or other, con- 
stantly reappetir in t(‘xtbooks is easily a<‘countt*d for. Its Avould-lH» analogy 
with the circ'iiilation of bh>od so mwli simplifies inatt(*rs for the ixipular 
instnmtor that it must die a hard death. In his last (piotation from Keynolda 
Green. Mr. Grasby apijears to have gnt some inkling of the matter. He 
protests that he knew eiiongh of <‘elil stnictun^ not to supix>se that there was 
a “continuous stream of sai> flowing like water in a pipe.** I did not even men- 
taJly do him that Injustice. Iwit the old votaries of the dt‘scending sap thcniry 
knetv as mu<*h about celil stnnture as Mr. tirasby. I am very much afraid 
that Mr. (Trashy misses the i>oint. though iH*rhai>s ht‘ Is as much at home in 
physics as he is in vegetable jdiysiologj*. Theiv is evidently an upward flow of 
liquid to make good losses by evaporation through the leaves; this is the ascend- 
ing sap. But why should there be a descending flow, when it is a ’condition of 
their very existence that tissues below should constantly gorged A^itU mois- 
ture? There is no vodd to la* filled, and consequently no descMunllng sap. 
CertalnJy in the course of time materials elaborated in the leaves must reach 
the roots, but it has long lH*<m recognised that such transfen'iice can mdy take 
place by osmosis, thro\igli the <ell Avails and from cell to c<*n, and. \vht‘rcvei* 
conditions faA'onr xjreclpltatioii, pait of the matc^rials hit retained in an in- 
soluble shite by the cells. The elalw>ralHl material is then*rore attracted from 
ceM to coll, and if. as apjiears to lie maintained by sorru* <»f Mr. Grasby's 
authorities, it is transmitted fr<*m the fasi in a lateral and iiiAA’ard direc- 
tion, the very laws of <^smoSis by which this end is achieved would compel 
the ceWs that receive it to transmit it. in a doAvuward dim-tion to <m*11s below. 
It cannot, therefore, l)e maintained that the elahorabxl mateHal is transmitted 
in a downward direction exclusively through the bast; nor even in gri*atest pro- 
pwtion through this ehannel, as other tissues offer a far more cxtendefl surface 
for osn»otIc transmission. *Severance of the bast in ringlwrkiug cannot. th(*i’e- 
for«\ c<Miflne the elaborated material above the Incision, as Mr. flnisby main- 
tains. Nor can it cause injury’ to the ro(»t system to any greater extent than to 
any other portion of the i>lant. 

The swelling on the nppf'r section is easily exjrlaiiuxl. WhereA-er a wound 
occurs there is a floAv of iiutritiA'c* (dements to repair the damage done. This 
naturiU pixxess is utilized in grafting. Avhen the healing tissues of two 
plants me(»t and unite. All plants shoAv a tendnicy to piuducc callus more 
abundantly (»n a section looking toAvanls tin* plant, than < in* looking from 
it. Let me ilHustrate my meaning by an example not conmnded with Hnging. 
If a cutting is left Imried in sand in a Inuizonbil position, it will glv’e rise to 
(*allus or healing tissue only on the lower surface. This a<*<*ounts for the 
greater SAveUIlng above than lielOAv in trees that are ringed. The healing tissue 
works downwards. 

It is with regret that 1 notice that Mr. GraHl)y 1ms not bmi aide to refrain 
fw^m i>ersonalitles. To accuse me o-f lack of knovvleflge and want of thorough- 
ness in no wise improves his case, unless he wislies to draw attention to his 
owji suiierlor (pialiflcations; and what has iny lucrative TK>Hition to do with 
rlPgharking,? Were one to judge from the tHumphant ring of ids headings 
aflone one would have thought that his case was too strong to render necessary 
any abuse of the plaintJflT’s attorney. 
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A VISIT TO VICTORIA. 

KKAl) HY 1 *HOKK.Sm>H PkKKINS BKKORK THK 8. A. VlNE<;KONVKK8’ AssoriATlON. 

In t'urtberiince or your riHiuost to the IIoii. Miiilsier of Agriculture, I visited 
the p^nnclpal vine centres of \'ictoria early in lk.‘ceiuber last, with a view to 
collecting iuforinatioii having refereu(?e to the phylloxera and the vine in- 
mistry aa a whole. 1 have now pleasure in subiiiittiug to you the results of 
such observations as I was able t<j make. 

1 i)roi>osi» prefacing njy remarks with a brief historic-al retn>spect of the 
•l)hylloxer;i (lucstinii in Victoria. The insect w'jis first difico\ere(l in the (iee- 
long district towards 1S77; its power for evil was Avell known at the time, and 
tin* Victorian (lovernnient made some attempt to stamp it out, both New 
South Wales and South Aiismtlia, as interested parties, contributing towards 
the cost of the uiulertakiiig. Mrtle at the time, however, appt^ars to have 
Peeii knowii of the life lustory of the ja^st. and still less of the most effective 
metliods of treatment with which the difiicultlejs of other cf)Uiitries have 
since made us familiar; in brief, notwltbstauding tin* opinion that oi)tained 
at tilt* tiun*-~an opinion founded on defectixe oijservation— this attempted 
extermluatlou of the |)est resulted i« failure, and it is c'ertalnly to Oeelong 
Af a centre* of origin lliat tin* later con t a mi nation of other Victorian vine 
districts must Ik* tra(*ed l»ack. 

In Vi<*toria, a.s in South Australia, the various vine districts are separated 
one from the other by wide stretches i>f country under timber, grass, or 
<-en*als, and in tM)nseciuence the early spread of the disease was necessarily 
slow; it Is jM>ssible, too, thiit the assumed success of the (5ef*long (»pci*atjona 
had lulled growers into a .state of false security, from which serk>iis losses 
alone could* possibly awaken them. At all events little or nothing was heard 
about tin* i)est until 1SP3, when a new centre of infection was discoven‘d at 
Btmdigt). At tliis stag** one might have exi>ected that advantage would have 
been tak<*n of the e\p<*rienc<* of other cimntries. and that no precaution would 
havt* been spared to restrict llie new area of infe<*tion. rntortuiiately. this 
Is very far from having )a*en the case, and whilst we (*aunot deny a liberal 
(‘X[M*nditnre of the public funds we have again to chronicle the same slipshod, 
iijeff4*<‘tive nu»thod.s of treatment the same neglect of the most elementai’y 
principles that the slightest regard for tin* inter(».sts of <*leau districts should 
ha ve suggested. 

A wcll-kiKiu II nursery, i-ontignons with inicsted vineyards, if not a-ctnall./ 
Infested itself, was allowed, without let or himlrauee. to ilistribute plants, 
including vines, throughout the length and breadth of the Slate. On return 
from a visit to \'ictoria in and in a rejKU'r to the then Mlnist(*r of 

Agriculture iSir J. A. Cookburn), 1 <*omineute<l strongly on the apparent 
laxitv of the Vi(*ioiian antborltics^as a sonr<*e of danger to this State. Dr. 
(Vicklnirn, Iic^w’ever, refused to give publicity to the report, as he objected to 
ni\ ( riticlsms of tb' actions of a neighbouring State. I have it, liowever. on the 
authority of Messrs. Dubois & AVyatt, that the infe<*tiou of Vietorian distrleta 
subsequent to 18fi3 eau l>e ilistiuetly tram! iuiek to plants distributed fmm the 
Bendigo nursery in ipiestiou. ('liimiologieall.v, the discoveries of these later 
inlectlons may be arranged as fnlknvs:" Fleatln'ote. Ttsdamba and Ard- 

niona, 18i)8; Kiitliergle»i, 18fib: and Tabllk. V.HM). At the pivsent time only 
tliree districts are de.scribed as free from the pest, viz.:”" (Jreat Western, Lily- 
dale. and Mildura. 

lu 18PP it w as gt'uerally felt that the phylloxera was getting out of hand in 
Victoria, and at the suggestion of New South Wales an interstate Conference 
was held in ]Mell>ourne, to consider the positlnn of- affairs. The majority of 
the memlH‘rs of the Conference took the view that the disease had got beyond 
controil, and recommended in consequence the introduction of American vines 
and the Intllding up of new. vineyards on pb.^illoxera resistant roots. For 
i*ea.«ons that it i.s unnecessary to enumerate here 1 felt co^mpelled to oiipose 
this resolution, which, liowever, was duly pa.s8ed. and snbseiinently acted 
upon by the Victorian Covemmeiit. During my late visit to Victoria I was 
Ijanlcularly anxious to ascertain what bad been done during the last three 
years, and to w'hat extent nur interest.^ were likely to be menaced in the 
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lutiirt*. I gratefully to acknowledge that every facility was afforded me 
by The \'i(*torian Department of Agriculture; and my special ackuowledgments 
are due to Messrs. Dubois & Wyatt for their unfailing courtesy, and their 
williiijiuciss to help me in every direction. 

ilutluM'glen, one of the most important vine centres in the Commonwealth, 
the district which I first had the opportunity of visiting. Here. ap|)a/- 
reiitly, the spread of the phylloxera has been slow, though sufficiently appre- 

0) at)jc. Originally, In 1881), two centres of infection had been dejfinitely recog- 
nised: ar tlie present day the <listrict can boast of 12 infested vineyards. At 
Uutlcu-gltMi. as yet, there has been no replanting on American vines, the only 
graf uhI \ lues to be found within the district being those at the VlticuHural 
Station, ot Avliich IMr. Dul>ois is the director. The growth of the vines in 
general apix^ared to me poor, and the yield far from promising. The rains 
that hM\e fallen since my visit will probably tend to Improve inatt(‘ns. It 
was ijuib? evident, however, that tillage had be(*n neglected thimighoiit the 
district— a very questionable policy in a ye.nr of drought. 

The ato'iiipted estaltlislnuent of a sp ‘cial School of V'iticulrure having failed, 
the Victorian (iovernment decided u> transform the existing premises and land 
into a Viti('uUural Station The movement was no doubt a VAise one, and It 
is a matter of regret that it Avas not eoiitinued to a logical end. Unfortu- 
nately. the range of its <iperation.s hiis beeii re.strieted to extremely narrow 
liiiiirs; at pi'esent, apparently, it is little beyond a nursery for American vin<t?s. 
It seems almost inconcelA^alde that, after vines h?id bef*n planb^d, a e(*llar 
erected and equipiied, the Director should not have l>een allowed, let alone 
enc‘(»uraged, to carry on exijeriraental work in connection Avlth vines and wines 
Avhicdi would have been of adA’antagc to the industry’’ as a whole. As a 
matter of fact, the cellar was empty at the time of my visit every drop of 
wine having been disposed of in spite of Mr. Dubois’ protesitations; and the 
quest ion of renting the college vineyard in the future had even l>een raised. 

Mr. DuIkjIs is to be congratulated on his Avork in connection Avith American 
vines: it can hardly be ascribed t<j him as a fault that greater advantage 
does not as yet appt^ar to luiA’e been taken of it by groAvers of the State. He 
has cleared the ground and done much pioneering Avark, on which Victorian 
vineyards of the future Avill find Arm foundation. Centuries of cultivation 
have endowed the numerous varieties of VTtis vinifera witli the power of 
adapting themselves to the most extreme A'arlations of climate and soil, and 
the more discrlmioatlng tastes of the American spt^cies huAX* proved in the 

1) ast sore stumbling ])lo(‘ks in the Avay of the uninitiated Euroi)eaii growers. It 
might, perhajjis, Im? argued that noAv that the results of well-nigh 30 years’ 
accumulated experience Iuiac* made the European groAAer letter acqii^nted 
with American vines, the path of the Australian grower Avill l)e comparatively 
easy. Our coiulitions. however. t*an hardly l>e described as identical; nor 
can A\e accept Eurojieaii results Avitlnuit }Juttlng them to the test of detinite 
experiment In this connection the Avork achieved by Mr. Dubois at Ruther- 
glen is full of interest. With him the A’arleties and hybrids of Vitis rui>estrlfl 
have undoubtedly proA :‘<1 most suct essfnl; aiiiongjs^t them he quotes Couderc s 
ru|a*stris x riparia liybrid No. .Tldd. rupestriis dai Lot, jnpestrls Martin, and 
nipesTris (Janzln. On the other hand, the rlparioe have generally given les- 
satisfaction. Neither the soil, nor the situation, of the station appeared to 
me particularly good, reminding me forcibly of some of our poorer stringy 
bark land; the climate is gtmerally l)oth dry and hot, and, without wishing 
to infer that sufficient time has as yet elapsed to detoitely settle the question. 
It is li matter of cotigratulatiou to note that hitherto Mr. Dubois’e results have 
been iii(U*e or less in accord Avith general French experience. Should the 
bxiau'leiice of the next feAv years sei’A’c to confirm them, and should finalogous 
ones Im' registered in diflVrcut soils and conditions, we shall be spared a lengthy 
period <»f painfully halting experlmeots. 

The }‘ooted and grafted vines that are distributed over the different parts 
of the Slate are all reared at the station nursery. During the present season 
Mr. Dubois planted out 62,009 grafted cuttings, and, in spite of the dryness 
of the season and the abseuc*f‘ of means of irrigation, there appeared to be 
fuTly .’o per cent, of successfully grown plants. Tlie cuttings are beni^hi 
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grafted by hand as ordinary whip and tongue grafts, or else by the aid of 
a si)ecial piece of mechanisni as “greflfe a oiiirlet” or ''aglet graft.” TIk^ stoc-k 


Fig. I F'9- 



Fig. m 



Aglet Graft 

is t*nt as a double sloping wedge with apex in the ctmtre; it is subsi queuily 
split vertically along the median lin»‘. The S'dou Is cut close below a bud to 
a long narrow- tongue, supported on either side by tAVo projecting flap> The 
t(»agae of the scion is fitted into the vertical slit of the stock, win 1st the 
9l(*l)ing flajjs cover the sides of the Aveilge. Mr. l)ul)oiR, w-ho ha'* tested 
several AA^ell-advortised grafting machines, slates that Uiis one abme has 
given him entire satisfaction, even when placed in the hands of ('omparatlvely 
inexperien<*ed Avorkmen. By its means three men averaged 2,000 grafts daily, 
Avhilst three of The most e\perlen<*ed liaudsilid not sm'ceefl in putting t<*gether 
more than 1,000 whip and tongue grafts in the same time. From the work- 
shops the grafts, that are solidly bound together with raphia fibre, ai-c taken 
to the callnsiiig boxes, in which union IxdAAixt stock and scion is effected 
before planting in the nursery. Organic mulch appears difficult to secure at 
lliiihergleu, and Mr. Dulxjis appears to liaA’e found a \ery good substitute for 
it in a layer of :? or 4 in. of river ssind. It is a, pleasuiv to be able to testify 
to the A^ery efficient manner in Avhich the Amerh'an vinos api>ear to be handled 
at this institution, and 1 can but reiterate my j*egrer that INir. Dul>oi'- should 
latterly haA’<‘ found Ida energies restricted to this one line* of cxpei jmentiil 
work. 

IVhilst Iti tlie district I UK>k the <»pportunity of tasting the export wiucs 
of the principal <-ellars. The Impression left on me is that, uotAvithstanding 
the (‘xpressed opinion of inteix^ted persons, our .ivernge export A\ines are both 
fuilk*r and richer in coloair; in alwholic strength tltey appear to me about 
equal, whilst the llutherglen Avlnes show a gre.‘it(*r tendency towards sweet- 
ness than our oaau, M’hllist in the cellars it Avas a matter of surprise to me 
to note that pmctically noAvhere is provision made for drjiwiiig off ihe new 
AAuncs fiYFin the botb»m of the vats by means of an opening of soiiir kind; in^ 
all cases the new* wine appears to be pumi»ed up fiom al)ove. 

From Uiitherglein, accompanied by :Mr. Wyatt, T proceede<l to Chateau- 
Tabilk. Here Mr. Burney, tlie manager. Avas good enongb to show me over 
the vineyard and <*ellars. This vineyard consisted originally of :120 acres; 
the phylloxera aivpears to have biw first <liscov(»n^l there in 1900, although 
it is pixAhable tlmt it had been there unbeknoAvn .some years previously. Since 
that time 25 aeres have been uprooted, and another 40 acres arc practically 
useless. It has been sbited that the phylloxera had made but little progress 
on this estate; in the opinion of Messrs. Burney and Wyatt this is very far 
from having been the case. In fact, the yield of the vines is already on the 
doAvn grade, Avhich Is a sure imiieation of an approatddng cud. Tin* yield In 
1900 amounted to TO.OOt) gallons, in 1901 to 75,00t) gallons, and in 1902 to 
65,000 gallons; AA-ldlst the yield for 1903 Avas estimated at 57,000 gallons at 
the time of my visit, providing a sufficient amount of rain shiould fall before 
vintage time. It Is estimated here, that when situated in heavy land, vines 
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praetiriilly siu*(nuiib aftvr the llilnl .war of attack; in the rich alluvial sands 
they a]>i)cai* able to resist the attacks of the phylloxera for a considerable 
time. The wines I tasted here were of ufood style and well tinished. l)ut in 
(*very respect thinner than our average export wines. 

^Nhilst in the (Joulburn Valley I took the opportunity of visiting the inag- 
iiih(*ent irrigation works established l>y the Victorian (Tovernmeut. I could 
not t»ut help thinking that so long as we w^en* not utiliztng in a similar 
manner every running stream of whi<*h we are possessed, so long could the 
reproach be thrown at us that we were neglecting our opiwrtuiiities and not 
making the most of our great natural advantages. Tliere ai*e many Ard- 
inonas, veritalde oases in baiTeii wastes, that a l>etter utilization of the Mur- 
ray waters could call to life in our midst. 

Here the growers of table grai)es have not escai)ed the phylloxera scourge; 
it was pleasant to note an attempt at reconstruction on American vines. In 
this case the American cuttings were planted out ungrafted in situ; an attempt 
had l>een made at grafting them in the vlnej'aril during the present season. 
Probably not more than 25 per cent, of the grafts iuul succewled. and I am 
only able to record one acre of grafted vines at Ardmona. One grower had 
been exceptionally successful with winter flooding; his vineyard had been 
kept for six weeks under a constant layer of water 0 in. In depth. In the 
opinion of both Mr. Wyatt and the owner there was a great iinproveinent in 
grow til, and only where the water had failed to reach, owing to unevenness 
of the soil, were we able to discover an.v live phyllox€Ta. Unfortunately, the 
incivased vigour of growth had been accompanied by a bad setting of fruit 

From Ardmona I proceeded to Mooroopna. when* I had the pleasun* of 
meeting Dr. Florence (Chairman of the Co-oi>eratlve Wine Company). The 
export wines pTOduced here did not appear to me equal to our own. The 
cellars of the Company, although genendly well conducted, somewhat sur- 
prised me in some details of arrangt^ment. These cellars are of mixlern date, and 
I anticipated the adoption of practices leading to a mliiiinum of labour. This 
can liardly be the case in a <*ellar in which the bulk of the wine appears to be 
stoced in hogsheads. I was surprised to learn that these casks, once tilled, 
are not touched until racked again. True, the (-a.sks are tilted on one side, so 
tliat the bunghole is not in contact with tht‘ ullage space, but it Is idle to 
suppose that under our warm climatic conditions siicli a pi'actice will deter 
germs of acetic acid from growing on the exposed surface. A long, rectangu- 
lar tank, without any iM’otecting cover, was pointed out t(» me as the blending 
tank; surely It hardly fulfils the conditions essential to such a vessel. 

At Mooroopna is established a Government Kxi>eriuiental Nurs<»r.v for 
AnuM’ican vines. Ueie it was evidentl.v ]>roposed to endeavour to discover 
the varieties best adapted to tills and similar distri<*ts. I ,say “was,” be- 
cause such a ])ro.ie<*t can liard'ly lie .seriousl.v entertaiuf*«1 at the present 
moiiu^nt. as, in pursuance of a pnlic.v of general retrenchment, the nursery 
api>ears to have l>een i-oiupletcly abandoned, and alone an Imixising sign- 
board testifies to original gooul intentions. When the extreme capriciousness 
of American vines in tlieir adaptation to .soil and <<liinate is borne in mipd, 
it Avill be re<*ognis<Ml that such (‘xperimeiital blots, instetul of l>eing curtailed 
and negl‘e<*tad. cannot ix^ over-multiplied. Probably there would l>e no 
ditfi('ulty in se<*iv ing from private owners in d’lflferent parts of the 
State small plots of land, on which, in return for certain privileges, such 
experimental work could be eoiiducteil at a minimum of cost to the dei>art- 
ment. 

The time at niy disnosal did not admit of visits to other vinegro\^dng dis- 
tri<‘ts. I had, however, ample optKUtunities of imndlng those interested in 
the business, and I jiroix^se closing a soiuewliat long pajHw with a few remarks 
on tile general state of affairs. 

Fi’om our point of view', so far as the phylloxem is concerned, there is. per- 
haps, nothing new to note, beyond again re<»ording a fact that cannot he too 
fretiueutly advert(»d to—viz., tliat it behoves us to w^atch our borders with 
extreme (‘are. Vietorinn vineyards are still ofticiallj' Inspected from time to 
time; but when a new* (*eutre of infection is discovered, beyond noting the 
fact and advising the grower as to the !>est course to pumie, nothing is done. 
In ten years* time iwobubly not a vineyard will he free from the disease, and It 
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not bo forjBrottJen that tin* thiiijror to onr vino.vaivls iiu*roaso.s with ovory 
ext(H)8ioii of th<‘ disease. 

My general inipressiaii of the situation at tin* present incjinent is that vine- 
ffroM'ing as an industry is in Vi(‘toria not only at a standstWI, but iii<*lined to 
lose jyround. Every season is the witness of new aores tln*OAvn out of eulti\a- 
tion, and butflittle tis yet apiM*ars to have l»een d<nie to n*phu*e them. So far as I 
could aseei'tain, tliere are not more than .‘11 acres under j?rafted plants Ui the 
whole State— about lo acres in their fourth leaf at Rendijro, alK>ut 1.5 at 
Tabl'lk ill their st*<*oud leaf, and aliout one acre at Anlinona in their first leaf. 
Nor does it setnu probable that replanting on American stock is likely to take 
a mon* active turn in the near future. The position is one of considerable 
ditficnlty, whi<*h we cannot ailtogether view without euncerii. I heard it aver- 
red on all sides that, even under pre.sent c*ircumstances, tin* {irices paid by 
London buyers left t(M> ilow a margin of profit to ('ii<*ourage those* who had lost 
tlieir vineyards to embark on tlie exiHuimeiital venture (jf American vines for 
the sjHM'iail benefit of th<»s<* who were doing their l>est to kill the industry. I 
do not auticiimte tliat any except those* tlie magnitude eif whose Interests 
absolutely ft*tters them to the hnsiiiess, are at all likely to replant unless some 
siH*cia! nieasun>s are* taken to Impmve the pcisitieui of the hemie markets. From 
the purely selfish point of view, we might perliaps feel inclined to shed croco- 
dile’s te*arH over enir iielghbodirs* misfortunes; even from this the lowest of 
motive's I am ine*IiiuMl to think that it were false' policy to do so. What- 
ever be*iiefit we* may temixirarily reai>. in the lenig run we have no interest in 
seeing tlie art‘a under vines in Australia redin*(*d. I w(*ll understand that at 
the i)rese*nt moment we are sonn»what overstoi‘ke'd witli wine; but who Is 
tln*re* that e-aii eleny that it is morally certain that we shall be under- 
stocke'd ill four or five years’ time? Anel what will be the cmi sequences then? 
The (*xi>ort tnide-'-and md the local or interstate tra<le— will suffer, and we 
shall be stigmatized as a country too much subject to fliudua lions to render 
possible the establishment of definite and permanent business r(*latioiis. To 
you wlio are aware how sensitive a tiling is the wiiu* trade. I need scarcely 
fioint out the (*iius(*quences of such a cuntiugem*y. Ami as we do not appear 
iiiciiued T<» en<*onrage furthei* planting In onr own State, let us hope that Vic- 
torijins will find a way out of their pre.s4»nt ditticulties. I si*f‘ Imt one way 
that is likely at all to prove efi'e«‘tlve. an.! tliat is that the Victorian On- 
vernment. like o*ur own. shall stei» in the arena, and help to further o|>en out 
the Lomloii market. Victorian growers have a moral (*ialm on their (Toverii- 
inenf that we diil not ]>ossess i«i tSJM. From the best of motives, they were 
eijeour.’iged by the award of a !>ouus rn rapidly extend tlieir areas, and at the 
s;iim* rime tin* spread of tlie phylhixera is not unconnected with administrativt? 
laxity. 1 noth‘e alreadv that in several t*entivs growers are beginning to agi- 
tate in some .siieh direction, and I tnist —and T believe tliat yon will be with 
me in this view— tliat tin* (b)v<*rnmt»nf will s(*e the (equity of complying with 
a reasonable and just demand. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

By (teo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The fruit harvest is now in full swing. :iiid tin* packing of apples for ship- 
ment to Ismdon and elsewhere wlH Ix'gin ilnring this month. In the initial 
years of our expoid trade* packers were freedy advi.sed to pick tlie apples n few 
days l)efore they were imcketl. so that the snriJlus moisture could evaporate 
from their skins, and thus toughen them. The main ivason advaaiced for th^ 
adoption of this practlee was the increased immunity from hrnislng whh*h was 
thus obtained. When iusi>e<*t.iug cases of apples which had, througii lack of 
shipping space, been detained in the depot at Fort Adelaide for two or three 
weeks, T have often been surprised at the slackness of the contents. Enquiries 
among the packers of such enm sign men ts lead me to conclude tliat the sliHnk- 
age was largely dm* to tlie evaiKiration which had taken place after the fruits 
had been parked. A ease of fntit in whleli the contents are loose not only 
runs more risk In ('aiTTlaiC Iwidly but presents a very dispai’agliig amvearance 
when opened for lnsp€*ctlon by prospective buyers In London. 
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T1h‘ sniium-r iviiiis luive helx)ed the jrrowth ot* the fruits, and most kinds 
will he (|nite up to grade when tlie first pickings are made to catch tiie early 
Vw>}its. Ailt hough of proved value to experienced exi»rters, beginners may 
not ho aware of the advantages gained by making at weekly intervals three 
or f(jur pic kings from the trt^es hearing the varieties smitabde for export. A 
little ohseri ntion will soon convince one that smaAl specimens left upon the 
treses at the time’ of the first picking will develop during three or four weeks 
into a gcMMl sample. It is difticmilt to explain how to detect when apples are 
niatniv t^uongli to gathi'i’ from the tree. A novice may take as a guide the 
broA\ nlng of the pips, or the ivady separation o-f the fruit stalk from the spur 
wlicFi tin* fruit is raised above a horizombil positlo-n. There are other indica- 
titMis of maturity, such as a partial transparency to the vision and a peenliar 
vcsp<xiis/‘ to i>rc‘ssui'e. w hich readily convince the experienced grower, but are 
not fully transinittji))le in words. In earlier years packers were advised to 
place their fruits in row’s in the cases, each mie with tlie eye down or up. 
Latci* <‘XiK*rieiH e has taught that providing the fruits are evenly graded, 
securely aiul neatly packed, buyers at the other end do not mind the dire^ction 
of tile “eyes'* of the fniits. The Avoodwool used noAv is an ndA^nnce u])Ofi the 
pap(‘r shavings, but some packers of apples appear to think that it is either 
cheaper or siini^Uu* to put in more woodwooll and less apples. A little protec- 
tion fnmi the Ixiards of tlie case, or the filling of a vacant space which is not 
sufiickuitly large to take another apple, offer legitimate uses for this packing 
material, hut Ih\vo!k1 these needs apples do not demand pnclding. and buyers 
in London AA ant apples, not Avoodwoofl. 

The large supply of moistui’e In the ground at present will glA'e us fruits 
of unusual sizes. In the case of those sorts subject to “browm pitting” this 
AAiljl intensify the evil. It is Avelll knowm that these ‘‘pits” develop rapidly 
aft(‘r tile fruits ju(' gathered, and specimens on w’Mch scarcely a trace is 
visible at the time of packing will after a six w’oeks* voyage be quite valueless. 
The only inetliort 1 can suggest to avoid this is to gather and store the sus- 
pected fruits for at least a fortnight prior to packing them.. At the expiration 
of this jieriod the worst sjKiciinens, at :iny rate, Avlll liegln to shOAV their true 
quailitles, and may be i*ejecte<l. 

Wherever, owing io nnitural moisture, the sap is still active, or may be made 
so by irrigatiug. the present is an ojqiortiine time to insert buds. The prac- 
tice is— as far as inserting the buds is <.M)ii<‘erned w’ell known; but freqmmtly 
imporbuit debiils are ov(*!i^looke<l. The std^TJon of buds from trees, or even 
branches of frees, of good. n'gu'Iar fruiting habits, is of primary importance. 
The br‘ginner will be well advised if lie refrains from starting these autumn- 
Insia-ted buds into acth'e gi'ow’tli. Xt can lie easily avoided if the strings are 
alackiaied gradually so as not to constri<*t the swelling stem above the bud, and 
the top portion on the stock is left entire until all growth ceases for the 
season. 

Summer pruning a\ ill be continued ujKm vigorous apple and pear trees. 
As the month progrt*.sses— in most distaicts. .at any rate— the laterals may be 
ent off completely witli a shears set to make rough sections. Where much 
moisture still stimuil'ates the growth tlie paitlal fracture so frequently des- 
cri]>erl in thew columns w 111 probably prove more satisfactoi*y. Let me 
repeat again, this practice is meant to weaken the trees; consequently, trees of 
meagre groAA^th slumld not be pnmed wiieai in foliage. It is applicable to 
strung-growing, shy-fruiting trees; but even Avitli these the leaders should not 
be shortened until winter time. 

The densely croAvded heads of peachtrees may yet be thinned o<ut with 
gain to the buils and shoots upon the lower and hitherio shaded parts of the 
tree. 1 do not suggest shoiiening any shoots, but mther removing comp^tely 
those Avhich can be spared. 

X’p till the time of Avriting the oodlln moth l*«-ve not proved as 

destructive as In other yeaa's. This haA’e been anticipated, as a natural 

result of the almost <*omplete falllnre of the apple crops last season. It Is 
gratifying to note the more general adoption of arsenical spraying as a means 
of chei king this pest. In sOme orchards wiiere this work has been carried 
out K^’Htematic^ally affected fruits are now the exceptkm, wrhere formerly they 
wen* the rule in point of numbers. Owing to such results, interested persons 
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are ag'ain making pi'eparations for exteiiallng their pl.-uitatious. aiul others 
are proposing to enter the raiiks of the apple ginwers of ihe state. 

The larvae of most kinds of scale ioscKts are now active, and the work 
of extermination cjin be more effectlvtdy undertaken than during the winter 
season. Two or three sprayings with resin wasih given during the next couple 
of months will reduce the red scale pest of the citrus trees to a minimum. 
A good wash may be made by dissolving 10 It), of common resin, 10 lb. wash- 
ing soda, 5 It), «oap in sufficient, say. 15 gallons of Avater, and thim diluting 
the product to make 50 gallons of wash for .spraying. Trees upon which 
this is used should not be in need of moisture, as the fdiage will suffer. 

y<mng citrus trees may be lifted with safety now if a good ball of soil can 
be taken with them and the roots U' preserved. An\ tiees tivated thus 
should immediately receive a good soaking of w’ater and a thick coat of 
mulch spread ai*ound over the .soil, extending well beyond the spread of the 
root system. 

Owing to the abundant crops of grapes small growers should dry any 
surplus for futmv use. Although any grape wilil make an imlitTerent rasln 
for home use, few of our table varietie^^ other than the muscatel are worth 
drying. I'rior to being spread out to dry these should be dipped for a few 
seconds in a solution kept uveity well at boiling point. Tliis will crack the 
skins and facilitate the evaporation of the moisture. A good workable sola- 
tlofj may made hy dissolving 1 lb. of caustic soda in 15 gallons of water. 
If only a few bunches are being dried they may be hehl by the stiilks dur ng 
the dipping, but a. perforated kerosine tin l)ucket Is a ready and cheaply made 
dipping vessel. CuiTants do not need dipping before l^eing spread out 
to dry. I'iie surplus ])luiiis shoiikl be tn»a1cd si4unarl.\ (o ilie muscuTcls 
before they are spread out in the sun. They should lX‘ dipped in the hot 
solmioii ami tlien into cold, ck^ao water to remove the lye. 'rUe ln^giuner 
usuafly driers his fruits too much. They should be left in the sun until 
s<pieezin^ will not cause diem to exude their juice, but a thu k Jelly. Some 
will l>e drier than others, but if the whole be bulktal in a l>o\ ihe dry ones 
will s«M«i draw moisture from the others, and an even sampk* will Ixe obtained. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR FEBRUARY. 

By GkO. lluitTirULTCRAL iNSTKUcTulf, 

<»ij the plains. Avith Avaier for irrlgatiiig iuiriMK^tc.-s. so\\ inuN of peas slionkl he 
madi* The soil should be well soaked a couple of days before being worked 
ni). ITk* ilrills l)eing javpared a goinl sprinkling ol iim* bonedust or suix»r* 
phosphab* should be spread iu them l>efore the seeds are sown. If the 
pea'i have been soaked iu liot water to hasten germination they should not 
be sown directly upon the superphosphate, but a little earth should intervene. 
The actual contact of the ma.uure Avith the soft soaked seeds tends to reduce 
their germinating powers. Cover them lightly with broken stable or farm- 
yard manure. As vciy little tender green food Is to \ye found now the 
sparrows must be kept away until the p€‘a plants are grown to a tough stage. 
The best preventive In a small garden Is afforded by stretching a thread of 
black cotton along above the drills, so that it Just hangs clear of the soil. 
For these early winter fruiting pea.s the drills should be made running north 
and south, so ua to equalize the sunlight. This precaution may seem un- 
necessary now, but is of considerable importance as the season progresses. 

On AA^ell-preimred, loose*, deep soil the first sowings of carrots and parsnips 
should l>e made now. . The stvds should be drilled in and covered with JUght 
pulverized manures mixed with soil. No chemical manure is needed or of 
much advantage at the outset. If it be spread in tin* drills it tends to cause 
the luaiti roots to send out a lot of fibres, near the surface, aud thus spoil the 
quality of the produce. Turnips may also receive a trial, and likewise prickly 
spinach, but these may not prove a succ*ess if the month turns out hot. 

Wliien a cool change sets in an effort should be made to set out young cab* 
bage and cauliflower i)lanta If these have l)eeu grown Avell apart in the 
seed beds so that the root systeim are fairly Intact Avheti lifted the resiulti 
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will iwiy lor tho iroiiblo of thiimiof? which has l)een practieed. A good plan 
is to take a bucket, into whhdi thin liquid mud is placed. The plautb are 
carried with their roots in this liquid. When planting one person should 
go along the row with a dipper and pot of wah»i’, making the holea and filling 
tlwnn with water, q'he planter folkiws behind and transfers the roots of the 
plants qnickly from the i)nddle in the bucket to the hole while yet a little^ 
water remains In it. Xo further immediate watering is ne<‘essary. but Tie’' 
dry loose soil should be drawn around the plants as soon as convenient. 

Tl)e mowing of seeds of eabl)age, canliflower, lettnee, onion, ce'lery, 
in i>mperly preimred seed lieds will be t^*essary to maintain a succession of 
<‘rops. Tlie surfaces of such beds should i)e cover(‘d with finely broken manure, 
and they should be shaded in the day time with a lattice. Where* winter 
frost.s are rare early crops of i)Otatoes should bn‘ set now in good rich soils. 
A dre,ssi(ig of lK)nediist along the ti*en<‘hes 'will help the plants along. The 
Inbers should not be sc*t d«*ei)ly in the soil for this crop. The soil should b 
kt‘pt moistened by iiTigatioii and the surface stirretl at this point 

Tomatoes should be kept well .supplied with water, but overhead sprinkling 
is not advisable. A mixture of su]>erpho»phate and eulphate of ammonia 
sprinkh'd around the plants and washed Into the soil will keep them in good 
fruiting (*onditioo. (hieuinliers, marrows, trombones, and pumpkins T\ill 
Isundit largely by the overhead application of water by means of sprinklers. 
'Phis is, how(‘ver, not desirable on stiff clay soils owing to the hardening and 
i*raekii)g of tlie surface. If this watering can be done before sunrise or 
aff<*r sunset the greateist good will r<»sult. Watermelons and sweetmelons 
do not api^uir to relish overhead watiwings, and the water should not come 
too much in contact with the fruits. 

Further sowings of dwarf l^eans should be made during this month. These 
will nm Avell into the late autumn, and yield fine crops pi^etty well until the 
peas sown now are ready to gather. Red l^eets may be sown still, and at 
this period the long kinds will pi’ove most profitable though less rapid in 
maturing than the turnip-rooted varieties. Rhubarb will neexl watering on 
the plains, or otherwise it will flag badly. The old s<»ed stems of asparagus 
will probaidy be ready for cutting away. They should not be removed unti’ 
(juite yellow' and mature, otherwise the roots will be w'eakened. 

In cool spfUs salad plants, such as ci^ess, mustard, radish, lettuce, &c., may 
be sown. Thes^^ must never l>e permitted to get dry. or the tissues will toughen 
and fhe ipiality of tlje produce be reduced. 


STOCK REPORTS. 

Br C. J. Valkntivk, Chirf Tnspbctor of Stock. 

The Mlowing siiunmaries of the Quarterly Reports of the Stock Insp^’ctors 
are of intert’st to stock owmers. 

Mr. R. .T. Xeedham. Deputy rhief Inspector of Sto<*k for the (’(‘Utriil Nor- 
thern District, reports having inspected 191.000 siheep on farms, travelling, 
and at markets and sales. The floyks eontlmie very free from tick and lice. 
Ophthalmia has lan^n and is causing a gm>d deal of trouble: In wmie cases 
whole flocks have iKM'oine Ifiind. and losses ha\'P occurred. Tender favour- 
able conditions the sheep recover their sight. In two valuabile lo-ts treat- 
ment was advised, and w'as successful. The contagious nature of the disease 
has be<m pointed out. Four sheep with cancer w^ere destroyed. An <mtbreak 
of cuckoo scab <K-<-urred, and the owmer advised how to treat the disease. 
Four, thousand five hundred <'attle w^ere examined. IMeuro-inieumonla un- 
fortunately broke out in an imported lot of cattle in diffeivnt ydaces: 257 
cattle were quarantined, and iitoe quarantine notices issued under the Act. 
More than one-third of one lot have died. The deaths have ceased, and the 
precautions taken appear to have prevented the disease spreading. Only 16 
cases of tubercuilosis have come under notice— 11 were destroyed, and four Iso- 
lated for slaughter, 12 were dairy cattle and seven being milked. One case 
of cancel o<?curred In a daity^ cow, which was destroyed. Two cases of 
actinomycosis were found; one animai was destrr>yed and the other Isoaated, 
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Imp<'n*rion inul jiamlysis to (‘laifii their victlmis, 30 ciiHeN having 

dealt wltli <l'iiriiiK the (lunrter. iunl ottly hIx recovered after treatment. On 
one farm, where ailment <?arried off thive cows very quielrty, au experi- 
ment was tried. The dam was feneeil off, and the cattle were ptit on a 
eliffhtly braekisii welll, an<l a ration of jrraiii frlven daily. No more deaths 
CK‘eurred. Nine eafa^s of rickets wer<» setoi. and the usual treatment recom- 
iuende<l. No <*ases of disease in swine were seen or reported- The state 
of the country to tin* «»ast and iiorth-c'ast has l>eeii improveil by the late 
heavy rains, but more is wanted. ()m‘ information ^^as laid under the 
Brands A<'t, and a eonvietioii obtaiin*d. 

Mr. T. H. Williams, Inspector of Stoi-k f4>r tlie South- Kast District, reports 
Inspecting 143,000 sheep. SO.oOO of whhdi were princiixally starving stock from 
Victoria: o,,“i0d wen* exporttnl, lon of which being rams for New Zealand. 
The general health of tin* sheep has l»een V4»ry good. Otily a f«»w deaths have 
oc<*nrred from worms. Tin* majority of owners are now iiroviiling pure 
water for tlielr animail.s. and a markid improvement in tiie health of the 
flocks Is the resitlt. In some localities, where sheep could only be kept a 
few weeks owing to the snpi)o.sed coast disease*, they are now kept the whole 
year through, and ilambs are fattem*d. Idet* havi* api>eared in five flocks, 
w’hich were dipped. One drover was fiiuul for iiitro<hicing lousy sheep, and 
3,00b iwvented from ent4*rlng until liipped. A number of flocks were found 
with a few ticks on tliem at shearing, a ml owners havt* dlppeil. For intro- 
ducing a flock ba<lly iiifeebNl tin* offender was fined. Six thousand six 
hundn*d cattik* wen* inspeetcil, 940 of wliieli wer(* ilairy cows, 2,000 were Ira- 
pO'rte<l, chiefly from tlie drought districts of Victoria, and 050 were exported. 
The geiUM'al healtli of the her4ls lias lM*«*n goo«l. ami a eoutlnnal improveiiieat 
is notlcenbk* where the animals an* k«*pt under improved conditions, and are 
provided with plenty of pure water. Only 17 <‘ases of tubercuflosis came 
under iiotk-e: Id badb* affectcsl wen* <b*stroye4l, only four of these were cows 
In milk. Two wen* affected in tin* mlders. and luberele imeilli were found 
on slides prepared from the lesions. 1'wo cattle affeci 4 *<l with aetinomyoosis 
were n‘ported-<iiie was dest}floyi»d, and the othi'r isolated for fattening, and 
is doing well. One cancerous aniinail was destroye«l. Several animals were 
affectetd with local ailments. No cases of impac'titui wen* rei)orted: 2,031 
horses were introdu<*e<i, and 154 exjK>rt«l. Have inspected alxmt 640. One 
cast* of t>ya<‘iula oe<mrred In a va'lnalde animal, which died. Fines, one of 
£5 and costs and two of £10 and costs, wen* inttictetl for breaches of the 
stock 'n*gu hit ions, A breach df the Brands Act oecurn*d. and a small 
penalty has since be<»ii Inflicted. 

Mr. II. A, Dmidy, Insinet-tor of Stu<*k for the Southern and reiitral District, 
reports Irniiug iusiH^cted 93,8(K1 sh(*<*p, 2,800 of which wen* imported from Vic- 
toria. o.TfK) <’attle. 1.700 horses, and 3,000 swim* Tin* .sheep iiisiH'cted were 
mostly In satisfanTorj* heallth, hut more or 'less infested with tiek. A few 
w^en* lousy. Slu*eiHwners are lK*<*oming mon* alive to the manifest advan- 
tage.s arising from careful and regular dipping. Seven cattle were found 
actiuoiuycotie, jind were isolated; 24 with tuberculosis, 15 of which were killed 
and nine isolated. Four affected with cancer were destroyed. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia appeared In one herd— nine were destroyed, and tlie herd of over 700 
has siiu'e been inoeulated and qua niii lined, 3J) <*ows were victims to what is 
called Impaction— -three cows wei^e apparently anaemic, and one died from 
hj^dalids. Horses examined were free from disease. The hot fly is becoming 
very troublesome aW over the district, and owners are advised as to action 
to be taken. No contagious disease has bt*en found in swine: 14 died from 
poisoning. There Is reason to believe that considerable losses in swine are 
being sustained, arising from ineautious and (*areless feeding. 

Mr. R, L. Winkler, Inspector of Stock in the Northern District, reports 
the general health of sheep good, but the condition low, and many deaths 
have occurred from weakness. Have Inspected about 22,000 sheep. A num- 
ber are being trucked nortliwards, where, since the rain, feed is plentiful; 
3.200 cattle from Queensland were Inspected, only a few have had to be 
destroyed from tubmuloslB and actinomycosis. Very few dairy cattle have 
lH^en seen. In the hflls a number of cattle are affected with tumours 
about the throat, showing symptoms of tuberculosis and actiuumyco* 4 is 
There have been few reports of Impaction. One report of red-water, for' which 
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tieatinont was advised; 12 cases of tabereulosis, 10 of which were destroyed 
and two isodated; elgiit <^ases of actinomycosis have been noticed, six destroyed, 
one Isoilated, and one is being treated with iodide oi potassium. OMy slight 
local ailments were seen amongst horses. At a slaughter yard 25 swine were 
found to have died. A post-mortem revealed tuberculous lesions; as they had 
been fed on raw offafl. there was no doubt as to the cause of infection. The 
yards have been cleaned and disinfected. ComplaJnts are made of camels 
on the Tarcoola track l)eing affected with mange. Unfortunately, it is not 
easy to cope witli the travelling oameds, on account of the long distances, and 
tlio carelessness of owners and drivers. At Hergott they were found fairly 
clean, and the infected animals were dressed. 

The officers travelled 10,500 miles on duty. ' 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Artificial incubation in Egypt is thus mentioned in an American Consular re- 
port, The report des<iribes the system of hatching eggs by artificial heat pur- 
sued in that country from time imraemcr:al, and still in active opjrai on. One 
establishment visited by the Consul-General w^as wholly constructed of sun- 
dried bricks, mortar, ;iiid earth. It was 70 ft long, 60 ft wide, and 10 ft 
high, and was provided with 12 compartments or incubators, each capable of 
hatching 7,500 eggs, or altogether 90,000 at one time. The season l)eglns in 
Marc'h and lasts until May, and three batches of eggs are hatched In this time, 
each taking an avewage of three weeks. The fourth week is given to remov- 
ing the chickens, and preparing the ineiibatoi*s for a new batch of eggs. The 
miinber of eggs treated at this establisiniieni in a single season was, there- 
fore, 270,0^^K), frem wdiich 234,000 chickens are usually obtained. The percent- 
age of chickens would Ik> greater, but that the eggs are In some instances pro- 
cured from long dlstimces and In large quantities, and are therefore liable to 
damage. The price of eggs is 2id. per dozen, and chickens just issued from 
the sliell are sold at 7id. per dozen. The loss of chickens after incubation is 
comparatively smalil. The whole staff of the place is a man and a boy, who 
keep up the fires to a temperature of not less than 98 degrees Fahrenheit, 
arrange the eggs, move them four or five tiiies in the 24 hours, look after the 
chickens, and hand them over to the buyers. The number of chickens hatched 
in this manner throughout Egypt is estimated at 75,000,000, and would, under 
ordinary ciroiimstaiices, require 1,500,000 niothers.^^ Artificial incubatiou was 
knouTi and practised in England during the 8<»venteenth century, and the know- 
ledge may have betm imparted by traveHens from the Bast. 

At this season of the year there is a good deal of work in the poultry yard 
which i^ulres attention. It is poor poddey to leave everything for the breed- 
ing season, when the days are short, and many things claim attention. Tne 
young birds are growing, and some are fit for disposal. These should not be 
kei3t a week longer than necessary, as the cost of feeding is great, and there 
is no compensating advantage. Where high-claisw stock is bred the inferior 
specimens should be culled out, so as to give more space for the good ones to 
groAv. Where egg- production is the main feature the cockerels should be dis- 
posed of, reserving a few of the best of known pedigree (if pure bred) for 
breeding from next season. Alterations and additions to yards and houses 
should be attended to, and where possible the soil should be broken up and 
left to sweeten. Chicken coops and hatching pens (if used) should* be pre- 
pared. Give particiuliar attention to the drinking water, and keep same well 
shaded. Keep the yards scrupulously clean, and nse disinfectants in houses 
and around the dooi'w'ays and gates, which are often points of infection. Qet 
some ground prepared for eariy crops of green food, mpe, &c.; a pientifui sup- 
ply wllll promote health and early laying. Destroy vermin of all descriptions. 
Tick, if prevalent, can easily be destroyed with perseverance— there is no 
necessity for all the outcry about difilculty of eradicatiem. One thing Is cer- 
tain, that Insect and other pests require something more than a mental 
j^thema to encompass their destruction, and half-hearted attempts are quite 
usdess. 
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Finely chopped gi'eeii vine leaves may be fed to clucks and ducklings with 
advantage; the tahin therein is a preventive of bowel disorders. Keep duck- 
lings in low, thatched sheds; they sutfer If exposed to the hot siui. 

Recent advices from England si>eak of tlie Partridge Wyandotte as the suc- 
cess of the season; it Is a magnificent show bird, and a splendid layer. My 
own experience is vmy satlsfa<‘t<Hy. and I intend to breed a larg(* flock. The 
old English Cxame have more tiian fulfilled this promise, and art* grand per- 
formers in every way. The sldpments from Sydney have Ik^ui large this 
seasoin, and it is stated that stocks Imve mu down to a Vow ebb This is 
pai*tly due to the high price of feed. This latter eaiise will reduce stocks 
tltroughout Australia, and in coiise<iueiice prices will be higli next season 
Those In want of stock should lose no time, as they may lintl all tin* gtHxl birds 
disposed of. I am most anxious to see a good beginning of an exnorJ trtide, 
aiui hope tliat some of my reatlers will be able to eondfine to send a trial ship 
meiit; the time is at hand, as the birds should even now be on tlieir way. If 
birds of good quailltj' and propeiily fattened are sent excellent prices will lesult. 
(\a.nada has proved this in the face of fierce comiKiitiou. The binls s<*nt from 
here will arrive at tlie dear season, and will not rc(|uire to Ik' stortul. ns is the 
case with Canariian goods, during a glut. Full inforiuatiou can be obtaiiud 
from the Manager of the Produce Depot, Adelaide. 


OATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Jouinal*’ the dates ot ineelnigs (►f the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates r>f their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Pate of 

Branch. 


l>aie ot Meelinjtf. 

Balaklava 


Feb. 14 

1903. 

Mar. 14 

Mount Remarkable 

Fei> 

l‘K>3 

Mar. 12 

Booleroo Centre 


10 

10 

j Nantawarra 


11 

11 

Burra 


i:i 

— 

1 Narridy 


21 

_ 

Caltowie 


9 

— 

i Norton’s Summit 


(> 

13 

Cherry (hardens 


10 

10 

Onetree Hill 


b 

13 

Clare 


6 

13 

Penola 


14 

14 

Davenport 


5 

— 

Port Elliot 


21 

21 

Finniss 


— 

2 

Port Lincoln 


2P 

20 

Forest Range 


PJ 

12 

Pyap 


ll 

11 

Gawler River 


6 

13 

Reeves Plains 


() 

13 

Gladstone 


14 

14 

Rhine Villa 


(> 


Hartley 

* . i 

13 

— 

Riverton 


4 

7 

Inkertnan 

] 

! — 

— 

Saddleworth 


20 

20 

Johnsburg 


w 

t 

, 7 

j Stausbury 


4 



Kanmantoo 


6 

13 

Strathalbyn 


16 

16 

Kapunda 

* * 

7 

7 

Swan Reach 


14 

— 

Kingston 

KooTunga 

. . i 

7 

7 

Wandearah 


9 

9 

1 

12 

12 

Willunga 


4 

7 

Maitland 

Morgan 


7 

7 

7 

Wilmington 

YankaUlla 


11 

11 

2 

Mount Bryan East 


14 

U 

Yorketown 


14 
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Council of Aoriculture. 

The iiiomhl.v of the roniieil of Agrieiiltiire was in Adelaide on 

Wedn«»Kdny, Jaiinnry 28, the wliole of the ineintHM’s being present. 

The StH'retary reported that over 2.(MK) copies of eireular asking for informa- 
tion re <*att(le eomplaiiits had lHH*n sent out to tlie Branches of the Agrlcmltural 
Bureau: and. further, copies would l)e scuit to any stockowner applying for 
same. It Avas de<‘ided that recipients of circulai’s be aski^l to return same 
to the Secretary for Agri(*ulture not later than March lo. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux. it was decide<l to ask the Ho-n. Minister for 
Agriculture to endeavour to make arrangeintmts Avitli the Tublic Works De- 
partment to permit of a portion of Mr. D. F. Laurie’s time being available for 
work in conneetion with the Department of Agi'iciilture. 

.Mr. Yelland thought that in view of tlie large development of the export 
Trade in and the imssihilities of o])ening up a, trade in table poultry, the 

<iei>artment slionld <*n<l(*avoiir t(> foster the industry more than in the pas’ 
A competeni poultry (o pert should he attached to the department. Mr. Sand 
ford agreed, and nderred to the fa<‘t that a very large number of farmers in 
the dronght-strickefi areas ha<l only lM*en able to ktH'p going on tlie procewls of 
their foAvls. 

Some discussion took idaei* on harvest results at Uoseworthy Fol’lege Farm. 
It was deejd4*d (o reeommend tliat the FoTlege he c-onnectocl with (iawler by 
telephone. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

^Mes&rs. A. W. Sandford & Compy report on Febniery 2: — 

Excepting duiung its last few days, January waj(» uniieimUy cool for that month. A 
couple of nice rams fell, freshening up feed in some place?, and helping to till out the 
late gram and fruit crops. The gratpe yield promises to be good, and prex^pects gene- 
rally are faivourahle. The drought is u-Tiall^ spoken of as Having brotken tip. but 
it must be remembered that nothing at all L lieing rea^Lied off the dry amis, where 
the season shows a total faihn*e for cereaJs, and aitliough dlani" and tanks, Jiave lieen 
replenished, and the outlook is more favoamible. agriculturists jii those parts have vet 
had no substantial benefit from the changed condition. 

The good price? nilmg for meet farm produce cs causing a better eoinmercial out- 
look in the cMty, and m su*jh country districts a-, ha.ve lK.‘eri blessed with fair cropo. 
There i- a deluded improvement in the mining share market, and the public are find- 
ing money to fit out a number of exploration and protf^iec-ting parties to search for 
metals, which, it i? hoped, will help to reiive the mining indiistjy, and not result 
on3> in a pafxu* boom on the .Mining Exchange, as 'has too often hitherto been the 
only effect. 

Though at Uic moment there is a lull in breadstuff’s in I.K>ndon, the Kuropean mar- 
kets are beginning to feel the influence of the unusual demaml for wheat and flour from 
Australia and South Africa througli values m Canada, United States, aiwl Argentine 
having displayed persistent upward tendency during the i^mt montli. The shortage 
in Australia i<’ every day becoming more apfiarent. and further orders being cabled to 
the American wheat-producing centres. Already about half a dofisen veseale have 
reached Sydney, some of the wheat being transhipped to Melbourne. For the first 
time, also.* for a generation, American flour i*. being sold in Adelaide, but meanwhile, de- 
BQDand from the east for South Australian wheat continues unabated. Me'lbournc, 
however, lias been the market most ready to pay advancing rates, their American 
purchases not yet being due. I^ractically no country wheat is •reaching the Victorian 
tapital, all being needed locally, and Melbourne millers are therefore depending on 
importatjori-4. While tlie market for wheat at present continues in an excited condi- 
tion. flour has not fully participated in the activity, as buyers for export are dis- 
inclined to pay wheat equivalents which nulleri> here naturally ask. Local trade is of 
ordinary character, excepting tliat no extensive contracts with bakers har^e been made 
fins year, buyea’s and sellers showing disinclination to speculate forward. In forage 
lines generally a firming tendency developed during the month, faiTners now demand- 
ing more for their hay and showing lesB desire to quit. A good deal of chaff has been 
sin Piled to S.vdney in execution of iirevious orders, and there is also a fair local de- 
mand. In millers' offal bran is cheaper, and at moment decidedly weak, though 
considerable deliveries are be'ng made in executibn of eales at the hi|(h rates nil- 
ing at beginning of year. Pollard is firm, and has strong export demand at present 
quotations. Oats are being freely delivered, but market has firmed up under the 
influence of heavy buying orders for South .Africa. (lape barley al«o has participaied 
in the improved conditions. Thvei^ence of view.s between buyers and sellers as to 
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opening pricen for malting biirley causeil a slight lull, but trade is now being done at 
rates fairly t^ntisfiactorj* to [irodueers. 

Til potatoes the market lias been fully supplied with t’he late crop of locally grown, 
which this i^ason are })lentiful and of prime quality. A few truekw of Mount Gam- 
bier *‘earlies” coming foi-vvard to the city soon after the new year caused, market jprice 
to drop heavily, and there does not seem any jirospects now of recovery; but 6am- 
bier>. are finding quittanc^e in country districts, and meeting with good opening sales. 
Supplies <jf onions from the .“Silelaule Plains are showing signs of becoming exhaust- 
ed, but the Hills crop is coming along and leported to be turning out a very fine 
sample. 

In tlairy produce the mo«t noticeable event of the month has lieen the very unsatis- 
factory iKisitioii 1)1 the butter triule, owing to the heavy holdings by Bpeciila.tor8, who 
bought heavily during the fijinng months. The effect at the time was to maintain 
prices just sufficiently above equivalent European value, so that export trade al- 
most entiiely stopped for a while, and cold storage ac(‘ommodation in Sydney, Mel- 
bou^rne, and to a lesser extent m Adelaide, was taxed to find space for the large quan- 
tities sold and unsold thiit were retained instead of being nhipiied off. Heav^’ produc- 
tion, especially in A^ictoria, proved too strong, howevt^r, lor si>eciu‘lator«, so that mar- 
ket had to give way. and some relief ha«i been found since in the resumption of ship- 
ments to London. The markeit there is not in a “atisfactory <*ondition for Austra- 
lian butter, the trade being advised from Ihi-^ end not to exiHK-t much, if any, this 
season, liianiig made provisiou by securing su)>nbe^^ from Ku^nia and America, where 
the yield has been abnormally heavy. Speciilators in Australia are, in consequence, 
sticking to their stodks, of which it i^ reckoned 2,500 tons aie held in Melbourne 
alone, liesidets large storings at Sv(lne>% and a few thousand l>oxes in Adelaide. An at- 
tempt lias again lieen made to force up price in the two cvistem cities mentioned 
during the past few days, where a ha]Pi¥»nnv ri'C is ret>orted; but in face of the above 
Twwition thwe is not miuch prospect of any sulxstantial advance in price this side of 
winter. A’alues in Adelaide eased a penny during damuirj'. I ut are likely to recover 
soon. Sydney has been buying largely in eggs here this season: in fact, is the chief 
factor m reailizing the satisfactory higlh averages obtained. «o it iv not to be wondered 
that our maiket has largely followed the movements of our neighbour in this line. 
After advancing here to 9Jd., values abou'/ middle of month eased back 2d., but have 
since resumed tiie uiegrade. and at moment are advamaing. The receipt of heavy ship- 
ments of frozen pork at Sydney fr»^m San Francisco hag mriher depressed tne 
bamn market, with a oorresfKindiiig fall in the raw material. A rapid fall m value 
of cheese in Viotona was quickly reflected here, showing again how much now the 
Australian markets contivil each other under free interstate comlitions. Honey also 
wefikened, but deniflnd ha.s lieen .stimulated. AOmorids are quiet. 

In iMiultn' very fair prices have been obtainetl for well condit loned table stuff, but 
the market has been over-supplied with fattening sorts, which realized low rates, ow- 
ing to the high price of feeding stuff. 

MiiBKBT Quotations of the Hat. 

Wheat.- At T^ort Adelaide, flipping parcels, 5/10 f.o.b.: farmers’ lots, 5/8 on trucks, 
per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour.— CAty brands, Cll 1.5/ to .€12; countrj, €115 to €11 10/ i>er ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 1/5^; pollard, 1/9 per bushel of 20 lt». 

Oats. — Ijocal .Algerian and dun. 3/2 to 3/.5; prime stout feeding whites, 3/6 to 3/8 per 
Im^hel 40 11). 

Barley.— Malting. 4/6 to 4/8; Cape, 3/6 xier bushel 50 11). 

Chaff. — £5 to £5 5/ iier ton of 2,240 lb„ bage in, dumped, f o.T). Port Adelaide. 

Pota-toes. — Xew locals. £4 to £4 5/ per 2,240 lb.; Gamblers, £4 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.— Local, £3 to £3 10/ i>er 2,240 It). 

Butter.— CVeainery and factory prints, Hid. to 1/; private separator and best dajiT, 
lOd. to lid.; well graded store. 8la. to ^d. Victorian bulk. lOd. to lid. per lb. 

fthec'e. — S.A. factory, new. ojd. to 7Jd.; {irime matured, 8d. per Itj. 

Bacon.— Factory, cfured sides, O^d. to 9Td.; larm lots. 7Ad. to 8d. 

Tiaras. — S.A. factor^*, lO^i. to ll^d. per ll). 

Eggs.— lioose, 8Td.; in casks, f.o.b., 16Td. per doz. 

Jjard. — In bladders, TJd.; tins, 7d. iier lb. 

Honey.— 2id. for beat extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, l/Ol lb. 

Almonds.— lAne «oft sheUa, 4Jdi; kernels, 9d. per lb. 

Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, floiur, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are City Auction Mart rates. In ^ain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are indudea, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk batter and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ghowa the rainfall for the month of January, 1003 : — 


Adelaiflt* 

0 87 

Manoora 

0 60 

Macclesdeld 

0-99 

Haw ktT 

0-34 

) Hoyleton 

0-57 

Meadows 

M5 

Cradook 

0*32 

Balaklava 

0*62 

Strathalbyn 

0*85 

Wilson 

0*40 

' Port Waketield .. 

0-65 

Cailingtoii 

0*47 

Gordon 

0%38 

Saddleworth 

0-64 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*65 

Quoin 

0-46 

Marrabel 

0-68 

Milang 

0*95 

Fort Augusta 

0-20 

Riverton 

0-69 

Wallaroo 

0*67 

Port < Jerniein 

0-64 

Tarlee 

0*81 

Kadiiia 

0*64 

Port Pine 

0-39 

Stockport 

0*71 

Moonta 

0*60 

Crystal Brook 

0-20 

Hainley Bridge . . 

0*55 

Green's Plains 

0-37 

Port Broughton .. 

0-50 

Kapiinda 

0*75 

Maitland 

0*57 

Bute 

0*41 

Freeling 

0*59 

Ardrossan 

U-45 

Hammond 

0 30 

Stock well 

0-53 

Port Victoria 

0*58 

Bruce 

0-41 

Huriootpa 

0*71 

Curramulka 

0*55 

Wilmington 

0 55 

Angaston 

0*78 

Minlaton 

0-44 

Melrose 

0-78 

Tanunda 

0-68 

Stansbiiry 

0-35 

Booleroo Centre . . 

0-56 

Lyndoch 

0-54 

Warooka 

0,S2 

Wirrabara 

0*37 

Mallala 

0-82 

Vorketown 

0-51 

Appila 

0-51 

Rosew’ortliy 

0-43 

Edithburgh 

0*56 

Laura 

0-46 

Gawler 

0*70 

Fowlers Bay 

1*40 

Caltowie 

0-35 

Smithfield 

0*52 

Streaky Bay 

0*88 

Jamestown 

0*36 

Two Wells 

0*74 

Port Elliston 

0*62 

Gladstone 

0*34 

Virginia 

0*65 

Port Lincoln 

0*60 

i ieorgetown 

0-43 1 

Salisbury I 

0-55 

Cowell 

0*47 

Narridy 

0-24 , 

Tea Tree Gully . . 

0*83 

Queenscliffe 

0-52 

Redhill 

0-22 1 

MagiU 

0*98 

Port Elliot 

0*81 

Koolunga 

0-32 1 

Mitcham 

0*90 

Goolwa 

1*13 

Carrieton 

0*44 ' 

1 Crafers 

1*32 

Meiiingie 

0*90 

Eurelia 

0-42 

Clarendon 

1*13 

Kingston 

1*28 

Johusburg 

038 

Morphett Vale . . 

1*02 

Robe 

0-88 

Orroroo 

0-31 

Noarlunga 

0*63 

Beachport 

1*00 

Black Rock 

0*35 

Willunga 

0*98 

Coonalpyn 

0*94 

Petersburg 

0*27 

; Aldinga 

0*88 

Bordertown 

0*84 

Yongala 

0*28 1 

1 Normanville 

0*83 

Wolseley 

0*69 

Terowie 

0*30 1 

Yankalilla 

0*67 

Frances 

1*04 

Yarcowie 

0*25 : 

Eudunda 

0*69 

Naracoorte 

1*18 

Hallett 

0-25 

Truro 

0*55 

Lucindale 

IM 

Mt. Bryan 

0*49 

Mount Pleasant . . 

0-72 

Penola 

1*50 

Burra 

0*35 

Bluniberg 

0*74 

Millicent 

1*39 

Snowtown 

0*41 1 

Gumeracha 

0*78 

Mount Gambler . . 

2*45 

Brinkworth 

0-30 

Lolietlial 

0*85 

Wellington 

0*98 

Blyth 

0*70 

Woodside 

0*62 

Murray Bridge . . 

0*75 

Clare 

0*74 i 

Halindorf 

1*09 

Mannum 

0*53 

M intaro Central . . 

0*59 ' 

Nairne 

0*75 

Morgan 

0*15 

Watervale 

1*00 

Mount Barker . . 

0*84 

Overland Comer . . 

0*26 

Auburn 

0*83 i 

Echunga 

0*96 

Renmark 

0*09 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Davenport, January 8. 

IM-twnt - Messrs. Tivnibatli (ehaii*), Lerky, IIcalKhoii, Brown, McDowell, and 
Pybiis (Hon. Secrt^tary). 

Onions foil* Market— Mr. Hodshoii rejid a lengthy paiier on this subject. He 
strongly mlvised oniongrowlng for blockei's. They wore easily grown, yielded 
gofKl ivtums if properly looked af(f*v, and ilid not involve inneh laboui* or ex- 
pense. Onions would stand a considerable aniount of h(*at if the groiund was 
moist, but were smsceptllde to Injury l>y strong winds. In exposed jiositions 
it would, therefore. l>e iie(ies.sai*y to grtAv windbreaks. Patches of barley or 
rye (‘ould be sown for tills purpose. Land for onions should be in good heart 
and well drained. Most soils, if well jireiiared, will produce good crops. Deep 
ami thorough cultivation of the lainl was necessary, and every effort should be 
made to get the land as clean as possible before planting, as it will save a lot 
of labour later on in weeding. Extra Early Globe was one of the best of the 
early sorts; for second crops Brown Globe was recommended; and, for keeping 
piinioses, T.ongkeeping Brown Spanish was unsuiiiassed. In this locality the 
tirst should lie sown from April to Juno, Browm Globes from May to June, 
and Spanish from July to September. Onion seed should he .sown, in 
drills from b tx> 10 in. apart, and to a ilepih t)f from 1 to 2 in., so that they 
A\ill he W(dl covered. The land should be harrowed lightly a few days after 
sowing. A home-made harrow would iwove suitable in the absence of this 
foiH^sign-imule artic‘le. The “until Intrrow*’* is constructed of 2i-in. battens in 
triangular form; the batbms o ft. long, and teeth made of 6-in. wire nails or 
fencing wire; the cross battens 4^ in. apart; tlie teeth aiTanged so ai^ to alter- 
nate on the side angles. Harrowing could be <*on tinned when required for 
tlirec weeks after sowing for weeii desl.nu*tio(n; the harrow should follow the 
line of drills. Tht* advantages of solving in drills were self-appa rent— easy 
ac<‘ess!»ibi'lUy for hoeing piiiiioses, less expenditurt‘ for seed, and heavier yields 
were some of them. The land sh<Hild be kept free from wcKids. The crop 
should lie in a cMHiditioii to stand until ripened after two hand weedings and 
two or thive hoelugs. When ready for harvesting the tops change colour and 
fall down. Onions keep best If not too riiie when harvested. In harvesting 
the bulbs should he placed in iw’h— pulling two rows and then placing the 
bulbs from four rows on each side on top of the initial row. They can remain 
until the tops wlM imrt easily from the btdb. Care should lie taken not to 
exiKise them too long after they ore ready for stripping, as they may loast 
if Uie heat is excessive. 

Poultry Complaint.— Mr. Pybus showed young turkey suffering from a de- 
formity of the leg. Quite a number of birds in this district have developed 
this weakness lately. In-breedlng, injudicious breeding from young birds, 
and rheumatism were suggested as contributing causes. 


Clarendon, January 12. 

Present— Messrs. Piggott (chair), Phelps. :Morphett, Hilton, Dunmill, Wright 
(Hon. Secretary), aud one visitor. 

Gflicers— Messrs. J. P. Juei*s and J. Wright were elected Chairman :uid Hon. 
Secretary lespectlvely. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation.— Mr. A. L. Morphett read a paper on 
this subject. In the hills there were numerous localities where water could 
be conserved in dams at comparatively little expense, and crops grown 
irrigation had been negiected, but the residents might well follow the example 
set in other localities. In various gullies and on the hill slopes water could 
lie conserved In dams at comparattveay little expense, and crops grown 
throughout the summer. It was surprising the amount of greenstuff that half 
an acre of land, well cultivated and Irrigated, will produce. By growing such 
crops they could probably carry more stock on one section of land than they 
do at present on two. It would he better in the end to spend a little money 
in water conservation and irrigation, to more folly utilize the land they now 
hrid, than to increase the 'size of thotr holdings. 
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My lor, December 13. 

l*ivs<-nr— ^f(\ssrs. Ntilsoii ifhair). Hunches, Biiulley, Muricly. E. J. and T. G. 
Oinii, and Clough (Hon. Sei'retary). 

Plan ting Fruit Trees.— Mr. T. G, Oinn iStated that he was not correctly 
refiorti’il in last month’s report dealing wltli this sub.1e<*t. lie ailvocated 
planting fruit trees early in the winter, and would apply three or four 
haudfulls of boiiedust annually to each tree. 

Codliii Moth.— Meiubcu's urge all growers in this hxaility to use their best 
emleavours to keep the eodliii moth in ehec«k. 

Fallowing.— Mr. Mimdy i*ead a paiKu* on this subject. He strongly advo- 
cated fallowing in the south. To clean the laud of weeds, fallow early, 
to give the weeds a <*h'ance to germinate, and then destroy them with 
scarifier or »*ultivator. If (he land is fairly (dean and is to grow a crop of 
hay August will bt* early eiioiigli to fallow. Mr. Xeilson advocated well 
working the fallows, but the other members preferred to leave it rough, and 
break it down fine in the autumn. 


Morgan, Decern t>er 13. 

Ih'esent— :Messrs. Windebank (chair), Hausler, Wohling, Pope, Plummer 
(Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

The Murray Swainp^j for Irrigation.— IMr. Wohling read a paper on this 
subject. He thought it w(mld be a good plan for several farmers lu the 
neighbourhood to cumblue to take up a block of land along the river, where 
there were some swamijs and lagoons, and work it together. In a good 
season they could cultivate tl>eir own land first, and piit in the lagoon 
afterwards. If only 20 aci'es to 30 acres each of such land ccmld be cropped, 
it would ensure 'horse feed. With these lagoons, and the use of water, It wao 
possible 10 grow several cereal crops In one year, also to get an early cut 
for hay, and a cro[> of wheat from the second growth. This year there 
were a number of small patches of very good crops along the river, and 
In addition plots of maize, rape, and lucerne were very promising. He 
was convinced that irrigation of tliese lands would prove pwfi table. Mr. 
Hausler had in’igated wheat three feet high; it was sown on the swamp land 
in October, and promised a return of 12 biishels per acre. He could water 
his swamp for less than £1 per acre, and thought Mr, Wohling's suggestion 
a very good one. 


Upson, December 13. 

Present— Messrs. Brown (chair), George, Caleb, and Charles Provis, Ha’Ule, 
Broughton, Wishart, Barraud (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Wheat Kxperimcnts.—Mr. Caleb Provis tabled sample of Stelnwedel wheat 
weighing 67i 1T>. to the bushel, also Silver King, wheat In the straw. Mr. 
Charles Provlis tabled Majestic wheat, which he considered a promising ruat- 
resi.stant variety. From a small (juantlty received from the Bureau, he got 
14 tt). the first year, this yielded 80 tb. the second year, and from this he 
reaped 3^ bags. Seed wa*; sow^n on May 2, and the crop harvested on 
November 28. 

Smut in Oats.— MemlH*rs agreed that oats and barley require a strouger 
pickle than wheat to secure freedom from smut Mr. Brougham stated that 
a former w'ho sowed oats that were pickled the previous year, but kept 
over, found this portion free, while the crop from newly pickled seed was 
affected* — [The hot water method is the onlj^ one really effective against 
barley or oat smut— Bd.] 
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Klnarston, December 6. 

Messrs. Hediiian rcliiilr). .MeHain. ('larke, l*ij»kerfoD, Fraser, E. 
M. and K. Flint, (loode. Jtaruetl, and Wijrht Ulon. Seeretaryi. 

Liceiisinjr of Stallions.— Some members advoeatecl the proposed tax on 
stallions; otheiv thonjrht it premature. The (Establishment of (Jovernment 
stud fni'ms to eneonrajtc* horse hreediuj? was .sn^rgested by Mr. Flint. The 
Hon. Secretary thought the country shows had lost their valin*. as an aid 
to the improvement of stock, as jirizes were often awarded to unworthy 
exhmits. Jl was decided to take a vote at next imEeting. 

Destroying “Yackas."— ^Mr. Fraser asked whether it was likely that the 
machine for injecting iioison into prickly pear leavfEfi was likely to be effec- 
tive in d(EStroying the Vacka (Xaiithorrhoeai. 


Mount Bryan East, December 20. 

Present— Messrs. T. Wilks udiair), Honan, Bryets 'rhomas, Pohlner, Dare, 
'Peddy, E. S. Wilks (Hon. S(‘cretar 3 ’), and one visitor. 

l^heep.--C(msiderahle disiaission cm sheep breeding took place. Most of 
the meinlMU's eonsider(*(l it uiiiu-ofi table to keej) a cavc for breeding after liv»* 
years of age. 

Flood (iate.—Mr. Dare des« ribed a gate across a creek which seemed very 
effective. A strong (diain was sti^EteluMl across the creek from <a post on 
either side, and light wooden liars wer(‘ susixmded from every other link. 


Quornt January 10. 

Present— M(*ssris. Thoiui>son (chair), Herde, C'ook, Patten, Brewster. Wal- 
ker. and Noll (Hon. Secretary). 

Poultry Tick.— M(‘ssns. <V)ok and Walker had found that boiling soapsuds 
appli(‘d to tin* rmvsts, jmsts, crevices, &c., in aud about the fowlhouse proved 
an effective reun^dy for ih‘K. The water from the weekly washing applied 
hot was used. Tin* Fhairmaii called attention to recommendation in Journal 
or Agrieultim* to dij) tin* fowls in kerosine emulsion. 

Dime for CattU*.— Mr. Brewster stated that as his (*ows were always chewing 
Ixmes In* came to tin* conclusion that they rerpiin*!! linn*. To test this he put 
a (piantity of lime iu ids dam, and has found that since doing this the cows 
do not iKdher about hones. The lime also eleart*d the water. The (’hairman 
advised tin* use of rock salt aud lime where stock drank only rainwat(*r. 

Straw for Stwk. -Mr. Walker doubted the value of straw for sbM-k; losses 
of horses had oeCTirred. and on opening one lumps of undigested straw were 
found in the intestines. Salting the straw in stacking was advised, or else 
adding salt to the straw w'h(*ii ehattiiig it. The lion. Secretary found that 
when wet or damp straw got very tough, and was dangerous to stock; 
it should always 1 h* kept dry. With the addition of a little green food straw 
was very useful. Wlien chaffed It should be mixed Avlth hay <*haff, bran, or 
molasses. • 


Maitland* January 3. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Hill, Wilson, Jarrett, Bowman. Moody. Tos- 
sell, and Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

Honorary Members.— Mr. Tossell advocated the appointment of honorary 
members In connectioD with the Bureau. He be-lieved it would be a eueceas, 
and would result In extending the usefulness of the Bureau. It might be 
confined to members of not less than five years’ standing who \vi^ to retire 
from acth*e membership but to retain their connection Avith the Bureau. 
Further discussion postponed. 
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mtliicent. December 4. 

Stuckey Cchalr). Hart. Oberlauder. Hutehesaon, Mutton. 
Hol7.«:rt‘fe. Campbell, McUoatle, \arcoe. Davidaon, and E. J. Harria (Hou. 
Secretary). 

Fit*Ul Trial.—It was to eurleavniir to arrange for fleUl trial of 

various jiloiighs and cultivating iuipleiueiits about March, 

Burning Scmb.—lMr. Holzgrefe thought it a mistake to burn rough country 
early in sununer, better results would be got in March, and there would be 
less chaiH'c of good grass country being tired and fences destroyed. Mem- 
bers* tlioiight that an elTort should be made to secure an amendment pt the 
Bush Fires Act, as the months fixed in the Act for biiriiiiig were unsuibible 
to south-eastern conditions. 

Homestead Meeting.— 'Phis meeting was held at Mr. Harris’s residence, 
ineinliers lielug accompanied by their wlA'es, and after formal business was 
concluded an inspection was made of the stock, ^c. A few acres of Napier 
Fescue (Festuca elatlor) showed splendid growth, but Mr. Harris said his 
sheep would not eat it. Mr. Hart found his stock took readily to tlie fescue. 
A tine lot of yniing turkeys, fowls, and ducks were seen, but Mr. HaiTis said 
he found great difticulty in disposing of poultry at remunerative prices. 
Clarke's patent feeder for calves was inspected with interest, all the food 
being taken by the calf through a large rublicr teat. Mr. Harris wa.s well 
satisfied with the use of the feeder, as *the calves do not swallow the food so 
hurriedly as with the old syst(‘m. 


UotinsburfiT, December 13. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair,) Buckraft, Buchauau, MeUibdilc. and John- 
son (Hon. Secretary). 

Increasing IJsefnlnoss of Bureau.— Pai>er rea^l at Htileers* Confcrcnc<» was 
discussed. Most of the suggestions In the paper were approv(‘d of: it was 
decided to hold special nioetings once a quarter in the evening, the ordinary 
meetings iJielug held on Saturday afternoon. Members do not approve of 
puggestiofi to charge for the Journal of Agriculture. They thought that the 
establishment of Agricultural libraries in country districts, as suggested in 
the ))ai>er. would he of cou-siderabie value to the farming community. It wn« 
decided to draw uj) a programme of sub|c»cts for discussion, and that t*ach 
ineml»cr should ta'ke it In turn to initiate a discussion or read a paper. 


Booleroo CentrCy January 12. 

PresoiU— yips^srs. Clack (chair), Arthur, Steven, ^Murdoch, Michael, Sargent. 
Repper, ^fc^Iartln (Hon. Secretary), and (wo visitors. 

(ireiaj Fodders.— ^Ir. Sargent enquired whether rape or mustard would 1x1 
suitable for early green feed in this district and also whether they were 
likely to become a nuisance. [With early raitjs either should flourish If 
th^ land Is well prepared. So long as the seed is not sown too deep and the 
plants not allowed to go to seed they will not foul tln‘ land.— Fd. | 

Cancer in Horse.— Mr. Michael had destroyed n horse suffering from what 
he thought was cancer in the eye, as he was afraid other horses might become 
affected. Dr. Steven thought infection might be ernveyed to other animals 
from a discharging cancer. 

Impaction.— Mr. Michael had lost five cows fr -im Im«>actlon. aud would 
like to know of a remedy. The Hon. Se<*retary w.'uiid like to know cause of 
complaint: he had always found on opening the cattle that the gall was very 
full of bile. [This subject has been frequently referred to in The Journal. 
Our kmywledge of the cause and cure is not altogether satisfactory, ahd 
further enquiries are being made. The article on page 869, of December, 
1902 i^sue. is worth careful reading.— Ed. 1 
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Port Billot, JB,nuBLry 17* 

Present— Messrs. McLeod (chair), IiijrHs, Xosworthy, Green. W. E. and W. 
W. Hargreaves (Hod, Secretary). 

Selling Eggs by Weight.— Members favoured the adoption of tills \vsteiu of 
disposing of eggs. 

Annual Report.— greetings held, 12; average attendaiiee, 9; papers read. 7; 
homestead meetings, 4. Coufereiire of southern branelies was also held. The 
meetings during the past year have generally been very interesting. Officers 
re-elet?ted. 

Poultry.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. MUiile nearly 
every farmer k<^eps a few fowLs, there were l>ut few poultry farms. The 
fanner's fowl was too often left to look after itself: many farmers appa- 
rently holding the opinion that on the farm one f<>wl wa.s as good us 
another. This was, however, a great inisttike; to make them really iwotitable 
the breeding and feeding must receive as careful attention as was given to 
horses, cattle, and other stock. There was no fear of the market for gocxl 
table poultry, or for eggs, being overdone. For talde purposes they must 
raise a bird that matures quickly: for laying fowls producing 12 dozt*n to 15 
dozen eggs per annum were required. Proper yards and houses must be 
provided, the chickens must l>e reared where they can be properly 
looked a.fter and fed apart from tin* old liens. It was a 
mistake to nish into poultry keeping: start with a small tlock, and as you 
gain experience increase the stock until the limit of profitable use of the land, 
&c., availablt^ is i*(*nch(*d. For laying he found the Minorca and Legliorn. 
pure and crossed, very good, but they were useless for tlie table. A good 
all-rouiul i>ird resulted from tlie Wyandotte or Langsliau hen crossed bh a 
Minorca rooster. For table the Indian Game-Dorking cross gave him the best 
results, as they mature quickly and prodiioe weighty birds at a few months. 
Farmers must remember that for table purposes, the fowl that matures 
quickest is most profitable. As soon as they are ready for market tliey should 
ht* dispos^^l of, the loiigei* tliey are kept afterwards the lt‘ss the profits. With 
proper care and attention there should be no serious lo.sses from disease. iS:c. 
The keeping of old hens, want of eleanltiiess in tlie bowses, improper feeding, 
and sunheated water are responsible for most of the losses in poultry farming. 

Homestead Meeting.— Meeting was held at the Ghairman's residence. A 
splemlid crop of amlier (‘fine tNas seen on the site of an ohl iiiggery on the 
top of a dry hill. The trees and vines in tlie orcliard looked well; the currant 
vines were loaded with fruit, aud proved the correctuess of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's statements as to the suitaliility of this part for the production of cur- 
rants and raisins. A potato patch, with growth 3 ft. high, strong and healthy 
in appearance, promised well. On digging them up scarcely any tubers were 
found. Meml)ers would like to know how to account for this. "J^he Chairman 
stated tliat the land had plenty of manure, ami the seed was the best he 
iiad ever planted: the crop is on black soil near a creek. 


Penola, Ja,nua.ry 10. 

Fb'esent— Messrs. Stoiiey ichairi, sillier. Wilson. McKay, Worthington, 
Peake, Richardson, ^laxwell. Kllsby. Darwent. aud Dr. OeUley illoii. Secre- 
tary). 

Barley Omwing.— Mr. II. Ricketts enquired as to constituents taken out of 
the ground by a crop of barley r also the most suitable manure for barlcw, and 
what crop should follow. He had sown barley two years in surt*esslon, but 
the second crop was a failure. The Hou. Secretary said gooii samples of 
malting bartey were seldom grown two yeat*s in succession’ on the same laud. 
Rotation of crops woitlld be necessary, and they would have to find out what 
ijro»ifld beat suit local I’ondltlous. He suggesteil sowing 2 n». Dwarf Essex 
rai>e and 1 lb, white mustard seed per acre on the stubbie, tlien feed off with 
sheep, stocking heavily, nml plough under tiie second growth for green 
manure. 
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Nantawarra, January 7. 

Ti t s4*iit“-MoRsrs. Xioholls u*hair). R. Ni<*holls, Billing. Dali, E. and 
A. F. Ht*rl)ert, l*ri(lhain. and Dixon. 

I^eslrnction of Tinibor. — The tlestnudioii of valuable timber on the travel- 
ling stock road was generally coaideinned by inernlx'rs. Mr. I’ridham thought 
it would be a good plan to grub the small undergnnvtb on the rotuls. as it 
was only a harbour for vermin. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Xicholls had \ised “toxa” very successfully 
to desti'oy rabbits: the baits wt*re dropi>e<l from a stick, to avoid handling, on 
to fr(*shly broken ground. 


Eudundat January 12. 

Fres(*i It- Messrs tbtsliiia (chain. Faecii. J. and E. T. Ptitziier, Kruinmel, 
Lampard, AVeil. Hncks. Ivluiske. and Mai^shall (Hon. Secretary). 

Kxiierimental Work.- Mr. Kluske reporttnl on results of experiments with 
manures supplied by the Department of Agriculture, and an interesting dis- 
iussion ensued. Tin* results Avere (‘onsid^'rwl fairly satisfactory' considering 
(da* dryness of the season. The lion. Secretary rejKirted that the land granted to 
the branch for exiieriments in the cultivation of saltbush, bluebush. and other 
drought-resisting fodders Avas iioav aA’ailable: necessary funda for thifi work 
AA'ere contributed by the members. Mr. .T. Pfttzner reported having reaped 
Tm hags of oats from 12 a(‘n‘s of land. Avhile adjoining land treatinl in the same 
\'’ay only yielded about 2 bushels of Avheat per acn*. ( liampiou Oats gaA'c a 
return of (> hags per acre. 

Summer Fodder.-AIr. Krummel tabled sample of sorglnim alKnit o ft. high, 
groAvu by him Avithout irrigation. He drilled in 5 lb. see<l and 112 lb. mineral 
super per acre. Mr, Gosling stated that maize soAvn in September gave a 
cut of given feed liefore Christmans, and theiv Avas noAV a heavy second growth. 
Sorghum had also done well Avithout irrigation. 

Oats for Hay. —Members would like to know from other branches Avhich 
A'ariety of oats is considered bt^st for a ha.y croj). 

Standard Sample of Wheat.— IMeinlxu's were unanhnotis that wheat should 
he Iwuight by sample, the heaviest Avheat to be paid the highest price per bus- 
hel, lentil this method is adopted they aaviv of opinion that the awrage 
sample of South Australian Avheat aaouKI deteriorate, especially in re.«pe(*t to 
the cleaning. 


Mount Compass* January 10. 

I’reseiit— Messrs, .laoohs (chain. GoAvlinc. McKinla.A", Cameron, Sinter. 
Peters, Good, Herring. SAveetmaii, .lenken. C. S. and A. J. Hancock (Hon. Sec- 
retary). and five visitors, 

Bot Fly.— Memliers reported that this jiest had awieaivd in the district. 

“Marling” Timid.— :Mr. Peters tabled fleld peas grown on slojics adjoining 
the swamps: also onioiiis groAvn <m swamp land with and A\ithout the appli- 
cation of marl. The difference In groAA^th was very uiarkf*<l, the crop from 
the “marled” soil bedng superior. 


Bute* January 13. 


Present— Messrs. Biideson (chair), MeEvoy. A. and H. Schroeder, W, H. 
Sharman. Cousins, Hamdwf, Barnes, StcAvns, A, Sharman (Hon. Secretary), 
and five Aisitors. ’ 


Black Rust— Discussion took tdace on the cauw' of this, the general opinion 
Isdng that it was largely the result of bad eultlvation and the use of inferior 
seed. fBlax'k nist Is due to the attack of a fungus (TTrocystus iKuilta). but 
the c(»uditions under Avhich It avIH dcA^elop do not appear to tie well knowil**^ 
Ed.l 
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Wandearah, January 12. 

Pn'seiit Messrs. Uoliertsoii ((*Uair). Mimdy. Davidson. W.JUid It. H. Iloberts, 
E. H. and J. Eagle. Dick. (Jollhis. jiinl Kirks aion. S(‘eretar.v). 

Wliit(' Eyes in <’attle.-~A inein!>er repojied luivliig rattle alVeeted by com- 
[»laiiil in calves known as *‘\vhile cye.s/* A w’hite .si>ot tirst ai)|)ear.s on the 
eye; tiliis spreads until it. eovi‘rs tlu‘ eye with a skin obM'uring tlie sight. Ano- 
ther nienduH- reported horses similarly atfeeted. [For treatment see eorres- 
lK>n(h*ii<'e <*oliiiiin iu this issue of .lournal. — Ed.] Discussioji took place on 

(lueMioii of veterinary inslrnction f(»r farmers: but no decision was arrived 
,'it ptMidint: insult of mnpiiry bv Fouucll (»f .\gri<Milture int(> causes of <‘oni 
plaints in cattle. 


Caltowie, January 12. 

IM’estuu .Messrs, llewett u-liain. i\ Eehiuann, (Trahani. Mcltonald, Kerr, 
Petat'/. .lettinu*. Mct’allum. llotb, an<l K. l.t‘bniann (Hon. Secretary i. 

Sninnicr Ftssl. — Discussion on this subject t<M>k place. Mr. Kerr considered 
the summer tco dry for the growth of grt*eu fodder. He disagrtM*d with Mr. 
Moliiieux's <-ont<‘iiti<m That summer croiis on the fallow' would not make any 
difference to tlie stoiH* of moisture available for tlie <*ereal <‘rop. In his opinion 
siK-h clops w'ere bound to take some of the moisture frtiin the soil, to the detri- 
ment of tht‘ wheat erop. Meunbers ueuerally agreed with Mr. Kerr. Mr. 
Hew’itt tbougbi eiisiilagt* wouhl be ib(‘ most protitabh* fodder for sumim*!’. 

Cattle ( ’omplniut.— Mr. Kerr rei>orted h.ss of eow’s from <-omplaiut iisuallj' 
c*alle<l impa<*tion. He rri<*d tlu' treatment recommended by Mr. Knndle. at 
the Angaston Confenuice, but it did no gmul. Cattle w*ere in good eonditiou, 
and had beim grazing wdn*re tJien* wen* gnu'ti oats over a foot in height. Oil 
opening th(‘ animals he found no signs of impaction, but tin* brain w'as clotted 
wdth blo(xl. Ill his opinion disease* of the brain nr spine was the cause of 
death. 


Anffaston, January 17. 

Present M<*ssrs. Heggie (chain. Pla.vcr. Fri<*nd. Vaughan. A. and F. Salttu’. 
Smith, Uadfurd, and .\ia( thews dlon. Secivtaryi. 

Zante Currant. —MeiulN^rs adMicatnl idaiitiug about 12 ft. apart each way. 
but the individual must exen ise hi^ owm judgment. Planting 4 ft. x 4 ft. was 
eonsidereil a mlstaki*. M(*mlH*r's would 'like U) kiunv w hy it is that although 
the fruit on tlie ringbarknl vines colours bel\m* the untreated vines, the fruit 
on tile latter riimns tirst. 

Sulphuring Aprh*ots.— Mr. Uadford advised sulphuring until the juii e accu- 
n ulat(*s in tin* cups; for about four to tive hours. 


Koolung-a, January 8. 

Pre.sent— Messrs. Ruteher (ehairn Kutton, Shipway. Saudow, Allen, Jose, 
Peiigil'Iy, Biitterffehl, l-awry. Palmer, Xoaek tHon. Secrotaryk and om* visitor. 

Dairy Cow’s.— Diseiisslon on this subject eontiiiued. The larger breeds were 
coiisldei^d most suitable for this district. ]\fember8 thought that the quantity 
of butter from any coav could not lie increased except by increasing the quan- 
tity of milk. 

Wheat Experiments.— >Ir. PeiigUiy tabUni samples of Ran jit Marshairs 
No. 3, juiitl Silver King Wh)e«its,. and i^eported favourably of each. Mr. Button 
showed 14 varieties gmvna for exiierlmental purposes. Early Show yielded 
best. Boomerang and Early Waddy next. 
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PInniss, January 12. 

l*ivs.*ut— Messrs. C'lilbiiall ichalri. l.iiuKrelir. Heath. T. and S. Collett »Hon. 

Sanitary Pijjsties ami (Viwyardjs.— At pivvioiis mei^tiuir Mr. J. PbiiiuaJl i*ead a 
paper on this siibject Dadrymeti feiHliiijr pijfs on skim milk know what a 
diffienlt matter it is to keep the styes eletui and five from smell, unless a large 
quantity of straw for l^edding is a au liable. With paA^ed styes the liquid 
usually drains aAA’ay outside, causimj: a eontimious smell about the stye and 
a Avaste of good maiiime. If a catehpit Is made this must be emptied regu- 
larly, a most disagreeable task. Besides it is I’ery difficult to keep paved styes 
in a sanitary condition, as tlie liquid manure Avlll soak tlirough any* crack 
tlial may exist, and the stul underneath will become exci'edingly offensive. 
To avoid these draAvbacks he avuuIiI suggest the adoption of movable styes. 
For six or seA’eii pigs the .stye should be about 12 ft. long. 1> ft. Avide, and 31 
ft. high. :Make them of hard Avoml. or i>referably of bar Iron; five bai*s 9 in. 
apart Avilil make tlie .sides 3 ft. <1 in. high. Fix galvanized iron to the sides, 
cover in enough Avlth iron roof to give shelter, and at the opposite end fix the 
trough. This is l>est made of galvanized inm. with a length of bar iron at each 
side projecting far enough at each end to l>e bent over, so that it (ran quickly 
be booked on to the ir<m bars making the sides of the stye. On the long sides 
of the stye a joint avHI have to be fixtsl. so tliat Avlnm you want to load the 
])igs into the <lray all that Avill be necessary Avill l>e to remove the trough end, 
draAv the sides together, put in the race, and drive the pigs out. To keep the 
stye lirm the four c<wnors would ii(M‘d to be clamped together. A stye like 
this could i»e imn ed to any part of tlie run: a Aveek in one si>ot would be long 
enough. In a >*ear three styes moA’ed once a Aveek would give? an acre of land 
a good dressing of manure. Tlie pigs avouIcI not have to be ringed, the styes 
Avoulcl be cU^aii, and the pigs would lie healthier and fatten quicker. The 
same principle might be adopted witli cowyards. Permnnont yards aie a last- 
ing menace to heallth, a Avaste of valuable manure, and require a lot (;f labour 
to keep clean. A sbed and moA^able yanl of tAvo square chains in area shifted 
once a week avouUI in the year result in the manuring of alK>ut 10 acres of 
land, Avhicli Avould groAV vegetables and green (‘tops to perfection. Consider- 
able discussion eiisiu^d, members Is^iiig impresseid with the advantages of 
inovaWe styes. Theythouglit hardwood eqnaWy as serviceable as iron. 

l)airyin^i.— -Mr. S. (Xallttt read a ]Kiper on hand separators a'. factory, 
which evoked considerable discussion. This mettiiig Avas lield at the residence 
of the Chairman. siH?clal Interi'st being taken in the dairy. The Chairman 
stated that he liatl adopted the practice of testing his cows regularly Avith the 
Babcock Testier, and rearing the heifers from the best milkers. Four years 
ago the milk from his herd averaged .‘>5 i»cr (‘erit. of fat: now the return was 
from 3.8 jier cent, up to 5 i>er cent. 


Gawler River, January 9. 

1 resent— Messrs. II. Koediger (chair). Badcock. Spencer, Kreig, Hillicr, 
'Win(*kel, F. Kofnliger, Barritt and Bray (lion. Secretaryk 

Itaislng Water for Irrigation.— Mr. Winckel mid a paper on this subjects 
In this locality ample supplies of water can be obtained by sinking, and the 
best means of raising the same for irrigation is a matter <>f considerable im- 
portance. It was iH»c(‘ssary to raise the water as cheaply as possible. He 
had tried steam, horse, and wind power,* and had come to the conclusion that 
the latter was the cheapest, though there was the drawbmik of exper.enclng 
cidm weather Avhen water is needed. The storage capacity shouild, therefore, 
be as large as possible. Have the well as deep as possible, and with a large 
diameter. A narrow well means that most of the time you are lifting the 
water from near the bottom. The best time for sinking is in April, as the 
springs then are genenilly at their lowest. Some people j^ace their storage 
tanks at considerable height, and use a smaller dIsMbuting pipe to give 
pressure. He preferred a larger pipe, as less lifting was required to carry the 
same amount of water. The question of lifting was of importance; the power 
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n^c<i8RaiT to lift 40,<J(K) gallons to a height of tM) ft. would suffice to raise 
nearly half as niucli again to only 40 ft Care must he taken to fix the pump 
securely in the well; if not properly stayed, as is often the case, the pipe soon 
works IcMise, and hangs from abox’e. The column of water in the pipe and 
the friction on the sides will cause tlie pump to sway and jump, resulting 
In considerable loss of power and much unnecessary wear. Air chambers 
should always l>e used in deep wells, ajid the pump should be put as close 
to the water as possible. He had freQuently found faulty working of pumps 
due to the valves being txK) far from water level. The suction pipe should 
always be at least 2 ft from the bottom of the -well to avoid drawing in grit, * 
&c. Rust was as bad as sand in the valves. &e., ajnd for this reason gal- 
vanized pipes should be used. A brass pump Is by far the best; if txx) ex- 
pensive au enamelled i>ump Avill do. Keep the top of the well covered closely 
to prevent straw, leaves, &c., getting in, as they are likely to l)e sn<*ked up by 
the pump, and thus piw<mt the A'alves from working properly. Mr. Badcock 
Avould )dug the l)ott<un of the pipe, and let it rest on the bottom of the well, 
to steady it: iK*rforathms would be maile on the .sides of the pii>e, and these 
would ju'event foreign substances being sucked up. Mr. Bray found buffalo 
leather the most enduring and best for jnimps. 


Cherry Gardens, January 13. 

Present— .Messrs. M’oods (chairK. .laeobs. (\ and .T. J.ewis. Ihiltridge, Broad- 
bent, WrJglit, Potter, and lUcks rilon. Secretary). 

Polic in Horse'-i,- Meinhcis de'^ire the e\]>erience (d‘ niemhers of other 
branches in tlie trcatineiif of this < <»mplaini. 

Water PonKi*rvat.iou. The U(Hi. Secretary initiated discussiem on the sub- 
ject, Inferring mainly to the negle< t to utilize the vast stores of w^ater exist- 
ing at cojuparatively shallow' depths. Mr. I’otter mentioned the difficulties 
met with in making the tunnel for the Happy A'alley Waterworks owing to 
the heavy floods of water met with. 


Saddleworth, January 16. 

Present Mx'ssi’s, Frost M*hairf, Benger. l>al€\v, Hckermaim, Hanna ford, 
LeiHler, Neil, Plant. JMuckhahii, Scales, Waddy, Coleman fHon. Secretary), 
and visitor. 

Noxious Weeds.- Sever.tl specimens Avere tabled. The Saffron thistle 
(Kontrophyllum lanatiim) Avas more difficult to eradicate than the tru(‘ star 
thistle (Centamva calcitrapa), Avlth Avhich it was often confounded. The 
laitter does not groAv to any extent on eultivatei^ land, being found mainly 
on the ronxlsildes and reserves. The Bathurst Burr is present in the district, 
l)Ut is easily d<‘Ktroye<l. The late-flow'eriiig cocksinir is spreading, and is 
growing thickly and vlgoj*ously in the stubbles, and in some cases on the 
fallows. It is regarded as a AAwse Aveed than some of those that have been 
l.axK?laJmed as noxious w^eeds. 

Emerald Winter Rye.— This Avas growm by the Chairman and by Mr. Scales. 
It reached 4 ft. to 5 ft. in height, and' yielded up to 14 bushels 10 Ib. per acre. 

Wheat Experiments.— A number of exhibits of wdieat were tabled by dif- 
ferent members, the Chalrinan showing 40 varieties. Amongst the hi*st Avere 
Field Marshal, yielding equal to 30 bushels per acre; Australian Tiilavera, 30 
bushels; Bobs, 27 bushels; Steinlee, 26 bushels; White Lammas. 24 l>ushels; 
Phillis Barfly, 23 bushels; Tardents Blue, 21 bushels; Jonjithan, 21 bushels. 
The Hon. SSecretary promised to report later on his experiments. A Russian 
wheat, “Ulta,” stated to be highly A^alued for milling purposes, produced a 
very dark and rather smaW narrow grain; it is a bearded wheat, and yielded 
equal to 8 bushels 7 lb. per acre. 
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Strathalbyn, January 19. 

Messrs. M. Rankiiii* u-bair). W. ^\, Uankine, (Joocli, IHitler. Mules, 
M<*Auan<\v, Mlehelinore, \yatts, autl ('beritoii (Hon. Secretary). 

(’outVrerice. — It was deeitlod to hold the Tenth Annual (Conference of 
SuiitlKTu Branches at Strathalhyn on March 2(J. Owinj; to the apathy shown 
in previous (V)nfei*en(*es by iieij^hbourlufi: Branches, it was suggested that in 
future the departJtienr should nominate centres where Bureau Conferences 
shoitld be held, witli a view to securing larger attendances. 

Ringing Uu‘ (hirrant.— The Cliairnuui stated that he had tried the effect of 
removing a ring of bark fi*om tlie stein of his currant vines. \^'ith the ivsult 
that they were Ix'arlng a splendid <*rop. • 

Fertilisers. -The Chairman reported on t‘\perimeijts witli fertilisers on a 
l>atch of land which he had Ismui <‘n>ppiug for a iinmlxM* of years, each <*rop 
being iKiorer than its pnHle<essor, ailthough he had Ixxai using various ferti- 
lisers. From d Ib. up to 24 Tt>. of muriate of potash to each 100 lb, of bone 
super had beem used, and (lie dressings varied from 7(» 11). tOi 200 lb. i)er acTe, 
blit Avith no result. Thomas |)hosphate had also Ixhmi tried, and no result ob- 
taineil. Nitrate of soda, aiijdicd at tlie rate of 100 tl». per acre, had IxM^n tided 
on seven different plots, but, with one excoptioiii. where there was a good clay 
subsoil, no advantage was gained. Some of the poorest land wa.s analysed at 
the School of Mines, with the following results:— Nitrogen. 0.07 per cent.; phos- 
phoric a(*id. 0.047 i>er iHMit.: potash. 0.;t52: and lime. 1.02. He intended to 
exiKMiment Avith liin<‘ and iiiti^ogeii dining the coining season, and if they got 
early rains Avoiild plough in green stuff* to increase tlie supply of oi*ganic 
matter. 


Gladstonev January 17. ^ 

Present— Messrs. Sargent diiairi, Wornnm. Rundlc. Brayley, Smallacombe, 
and <i(MMle (Hon, Secretary). , 

Wlieat Exixuiinents.- -Tlie Hon. S<H*retary tabled samph's of foJloAviug 
AA'heats:— Oallant, yielding loi bushels per acre, w'ldghlng 04 IT), per Inishel; 
Silver King, Hi hiisliels. Oo Ib. per birsliH; Rerraf, 10 bushels, 66i lb. per 
bushel. 

Manure Tests.— Mr. Ruiidle applied loO 1T». per acre of super bo portion of 
his crop, and got a retnrii of 18 bushels jier a(*re, (‘ompared Avith only 0 bushels 
per acre Acheie 70 H). of sui)er only AA’ere applied. On a headland the crop 
receivc'd ;100 IT), per acn*. but yiehled no better than the portion receiving 
150 It). The general i*.vi)eiience in this ilistiict in tliis, the driest stmson on 
rt'cord. has b(‘eii that tla* heavier dressings of super enabled the plants to 
stand the dry si)el'ls ladter than those ii'cehing only light dressings. 


Booth Riy» January 13. 

Ihvsent— :MessrH. Whyte (chair), Foailds, Carr, Bradley, Henderson. Leonard, 
Sims, and Turnbull (Hoii. Se<Tet‘iry), 

IVheat Experiments.- -The Hon. Secretary reported on results of experiments 
with rust-resistant Avheats supi^lled by the Dei)artnieut of Agriciultiiire, and 
tabled samples of each. Memliers were pleased with the appearance of the 
samples, prefm-ence being given to Smart’s KarJ.T, Tvliich yielded over 11 
busheils per acre. Raker’s Early, Gluyas Early, and MarshaU’s No. 3 came 
next in favour. 

Rabbit Destnictioii.— Mr. Foiilds recommended the dListributlon of saudal- 
AvtKxl sticks coated with a paste of tlmir and sugar with strycliniiie. 

Losses of Sheep.— The Chairman called attention to the heavy losses of sheep 
revealed by the statistics concerning the County of Jervols. From *36,000 
sheep ten years ago the number had dwindled to 6,000. This was mainly due 
to dingoes and rabbits, but he was confident that in the future the <»ountry 
woidd carry more sheep than eA:er it did. Thousands of acres of wdiat was 
formerly a dense scrub had been cleared, and w'ere capable of growing good, 
grains if protected from the rabbits. 
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VENTILATION OP FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

The following extracts on the ventilation of factories and workrooms ai‘e 
taken from the first report of the departmental committee appointed to 
enquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops in England, and re- 
cently presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. 

Recommendations. 

After very careful considc'ration we desire to make the following recom- 
mendations:— 

1. That in exercise of the powers conferred on the Secretary of State, by 
sec'tion 7 of the Factory Act of 1001, such a standard of ventilation should 
i>e prescribed for all classes of factories and workshops not otherwise si)ecially 
dealt With, tliat the proportion of carbonic acid in the air at about the breath- 
ing level, and away from the immecliate Influence of any si>ecial source of 
contamination, such fis a person or light, shall not (except on very foggy days, 
wliiui no tests should be made, on account of the vitiated state of the outside 
iiir) rise during daylight, or after dark, when only electric light is used, be- 
yond V2 volumes of carbonic acid per 10, (KK) of air. and that when gas or 
oil Is for lighting the proi)ioi*tlon shaHl not exceed 20 volumes after dark, 
or beftM’e the first hour after daylight; the onily exception to this riille to be 
ill cases wliere the exti^a carbonic acid is produced in other ways than by 
r<*spiration or combustion, as in breweries. &c. 

Tliat Inspectors of Factories sliould inf man tlie employers of the results 
of any ofHcinl analyses of the air In their factories or workshops, should give 
notice that the ventilation is deficient to any employer in whose factory or 
worksliop tlie aliov^e proi>ortions Iwivi* l>eeu found to l>e exceeded, and at the 
same time supply, so far as praidicaible, information as to the nature of any 
defoi't noticed; and that legal prox*cedlngs should not be taken against an em- 
ployer unless, after a reasonable inteiwal following such notice, the stated pro- 
l)iirtion is found, on an average of two or more samples taken in different 
parts of tlu^ mini, tx) 1 k» again exceinieii by one volume or moi*e, and he is 
iinabl(» to show that he has takcni measures reasonably cahnila ted to secure 
tlie r(Mini.site ventilation. 

Tim t arrangements be made by the Factory Department of the Home Office 
for tile analysis by a sjuM-ially qualifl(*il iierson or persons of samples of air 
(•(dlected by inspectors (se<^ Apiieiidix III.), and that any analysis on which 
a iirosecntion iininedialidy depends filmll liave been performed by such qiinl» 
Tierson or ixu-sons. 

That arrangeiiHuits 1 h» made for Insiiectors of Fn^'toHes to have tlie use, 
wh(‘ii desired, of a prniM^rly tested portalile apiwratus for estimating on the 
spot the prcqiortion of carbonic acid in air. 

In Api)endix II. we have endeavoured to give a geiunviil acc*ount of the con- 
ditions on which efficient ventilation depends. We trust that this informa- 
tion may prove of service both to the Factory Department and to employers. 

Appendix II. 

General Account of the Conditions op Efficient Ventilation. 

The present appendix contains an account of the conditions which render 
general ventilation necessary In factories and workshops, and of the means 
by which general ventilation is brought about. 

Composition of Atmospheric Air in the Country and in Towns. 

Pure atmospheric air free from aqueous vapour baa the following composi- 
tion by volume:— 


Oxygen 20.94 

Nitrogen 78.09 

Argon 0.94 

Carbonic Add 0.08 

Helium^ Krypton, Neon, Xenon, and Hydrogen Traces 


100.00 
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So ftur aB known this composition is not sensibly departed from at any 
part of the earth’s surface, apart from the purely (local influence of comb as- 
tion, &c. 

Ill roiinection with questioins of ventilation a special interest attaches to the 
exact pmiKirtioJi of carbonic acid (COa) in pure air. The odder determina- 
tions by Pettenkofer’s method grave results which varied considerably, accord- 
ing? to the particular manipulations employed by different observers, and 
were usually too high by alKiut 0.5 volumes per 10,000 of air, though occa- 
sionally also a good deal too low. Recent determinations by more exact 
inetliocls show that, apart from tlie influence of vegetation, &c., pure air when 
dry contains almost exactly 3.0 volumes per 10,000. In summer v^eather 
the proixirtion may rise to about 3.5 volumes by night, or fall to 2.6 volumes 
by day, in the lower strata of the air, in consequence of the influence of 
vegetation, 

(To be continued in next issue. } 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment hy Government Departments 


and Private Employern from December 

so, 1902, to 

January 

190J, 


Number Registered. 





Number 

Trade or ualling. 

Town. 

Oountry. 

Employed . 

Laborers and youths 

156 

171 

283 

Carpenters 

8 


14 

Masons and bricklayers 

7 

— 

6 

Plasterers . . 

1 

— 

1 

Tile layers 

— 

— . 

2 

Painters . . 

6 

1 

20 

Plumbers and ironworkers . . 

4 

— 

3 

Boilermakers and assistants . . 

3 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 

6 

— 

4 

Enginp drivers and firemen 

7 

3 

— 

Furnacemen 

1 

— 

— 

Moulders . . 

5 

1 

6 

Patternmakers 



— 

1 

Brassfinishers 

2 



2 

Fettlers . . 



— 

‘ 1 

Tool sharpener 

— 

— 

1 

Well sinker 

.... 

— 

1 

Cook 



— 

1 

Jointers .. 




4 

Gardeners 

— 



1 

Compositors 

5 

— 


Apprentices 

Cleaners 

14 

6 

3 

3 

Porters and junior porters . . 

11 

. 8 

4 

Rivet boys 

9 

" 


Totals 

264 

187 

858 

January 30, 1903. 

A. Riohabdsok, Bureau Clerk. 
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IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Artuur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

The Miirr*fiy, that is probably destined to play no mean part in the fntur.^ 
of Australia, at present runs away in almost pure waste to the ocean. Indi- 
vidual i»xponent8 of the value of irri#<ation have certainly not been wanting in 
the past. Tn fortunately their isolated and spasinodh* efforts have failed to 
bring home to the general public* the paramount economic value of this agri- 
cultural practl<*e to a State such as our own. In the closing lines of Ills preface 
to “(Mdinle Agrlcole” (S(‘eoi)d edition, 1902), F. P. Deherain, who, after 
a distinguished carc'er, died last December, expresses himself in the 
folhn^'lug terms:*— “The gi*eat enterprise tliat will contribute most to the 
glory of the twentietli century and ensure the continuance of 
agiicidtural prosperity, will consist in rendering possible the Irrlga* 
tlou of tlie soil of France, for water is the first factor in fertility.” 
If. in referenc*e to a comparatively well-watered (*ouiitry such as France, 
these are the last words of a man of command Ing ability and vast practical 
i*xiHU*ieiK‘e, wlmt would be not have said had his lot been cast beneath oui 
hot, dry skies. Our natural facilithw for irrigation are comparatively limited; 
and it is a duty that we owe to ourstdves ami our suc<‘e8sor8 that not one or 
them should be allowed to lie idle. Tn all parts of the world rivers have gene 
rally been valued as the highways of commerce, aud the means of Intercourse 
beOvixt the shore and distant inland coiiunuiiltles. It were folly to overlook 
the great advantagi^ of cheap freight thus provided hy nature; and well-regu- 
lated irrigation net‘d not necessarily Interfere with the navigability of the 
stream. The recently expressed opinion that the unwritten law of nations that 
regubttes tlie flow of watercourses should be abrogated in favour of the States 
that contrel tlie sourc^es of tflfce Murraj*' can receive no supi>ort from irrlga- 
tionlsts In this State. Not a drop of water that is ours by law can we sur- 
rendex, as much in the Interests of future irrigation as in the interests of the 
navigability of the stream. 

It has often been referred to as a national misfortune that the Murray, in 
its lower course at all events, does not traverse a more naturally fertile tract 
of country. Perhaps in times to come, when art has supplied its banks with 
the verdure that nature has denied our descendants may see cause to reverse 
a somewhat hasty Inference. Fven at the present day there lack not examples 
to show that, after all, this ban'enness of the land, through which the river has 
torn its course, H only relative; let us remember with Deherain that water Is the 
first factor in soil fertility. And next to water comes heat, with which the 
Murray country is abundantly supplied. Arrest ffhe stream and furnish by 
artificial means the moisture* that Is lacking, and there Is little that tha: 
cloudless sky and potent sun will not draw from a soil, the fertility of which 
has laid dormant for centuries. Those familiar with the marvelloua 
growth that is characteristic of tbe pioneer Irrigatioo colonies, MU- 
dura and l^enmark, know that the banks of the Murray are not 
dead, but aideep, and that it wants but the enterprise of man to 
awaken them to eacpberant life. These colonies have in the**(aat been faced 
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by many difficulties; and it is not unlikely that the apectacle of their struffjxle 
for lift) til rough economic conditions of exceptionally severe character did not 
a little toward® quenching the zeal for Irrigation so apparent some 10 or 15 
years ago. There is every reason to believe that these troublous times ai*t* 
now things of tlie past, and the new spectacle of quiet prosperity may perhaps 
serve to kindle afresh on almost forgotten enthusiasm. 

If an abundant supply of Avater is one of the first esisentials of successfu. 
irrigation, not behind it in importance Is tlie price at which It can be supplied 
to the producer. The creation of large irrigation colonies cannot as a rule be 
advantageously left to indiAddual effort. Under its regime cheajj Avater is 
genemlly unobtainable. The State, on the other hand, benefits botli directly 
and indirectly by the intense culture which irrigation calls Into existeiH*e; iind 



Crop of Pumpkins growing on newly-broken-up land, 

the State alone can, therefore, provide water at cost price, or even at a nomi- 
nal loss, to bring about that prosiieiity, the beneficial effects of which are nlti- 
• inateiy felt by the community at large. Unquestionably the costliness of the 
water supply was one of the lions that the colonies on the Upper Mumy found 
barring the way to success. Wherever water has to b^ ndised to a consider- 
able height, its profitable utilization, even when supplied at cost price, becomes 
A’ery problematic. As the river approaches its final destination it broadens 
and expands, eating its way right and left into the vast extent of level land 
fliat receives it until It 1« hjst In Lake AJexandrina. ’The Murmy is subject 
to periodic floods, which generally synchronise with the melting of the snows 
In the regions of Its sources. Towards Its motith, over tie country extending 
i^om Matmuin lo Wellington, and higher up also, In times of flood the rtver 
i;t^S out of its natural Channel and ewers broad stretches of country, that 
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•Showing belt of Sunflowers about 7 ft. high grown to protect the Tomatoes and 
Melons from damage by strong winds. Messrs. Morphett’s residence is 
seen in the background. 






Onion Field, with River Embankment in the background. The yield averaged 
about id tons per acre j the low yield, compared with last season’s or<m of 
.80 tons, ie maihly due to the young plants having suffered severely from 
th^ attooks Qf'thnp: ^ 
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from their K<iiieral appearance and the vegetation they carry, have received 
the nairi<* of “swamp lands.’* I have not been able to secure definite figures 
as to tlie area of these swamps; on the lower river they are variously estimated 
from 10.000 to 20,000 acres, and it is to their value that I wish particularly to 
draw attention in the present article, for they certainly solve the difficulty of an 
ahiindant and cheap supjdy of wo ter for irrigation purposes, and their profitalfe 
utilization is therefore within reach of those in possession of moderate mcMDs. By 
means of mounds 3 or 4 ft. in l>eight these swamps have been partly reclaimed 
oil various points of tlie river for grazing purposes; and the rank natural vegeta- 
tion that has resulted has generally amply repaid the cost of this partial recla- 
mation. It has, however, bwn left to Messrs. H. W. Morphett & Co., of Wood’s 
I’oint, to demonstrate deflnitel 3 ^ what marvellous results may be realized from 
:in intelligent cultivation of these swamps. A recent visit to Murra,y BVidge 
miabled me to judge of the importance of the work carried out by these gen- 
tlemen, and. whilst they naturally deprecate any hasty generailzatioii from the 
results of two or thi'ee seasons, 1 liave their i>ermi6Slon to quote freely fron* 
information they were good enough to supply. 

Messrs. H. W. Morphett & Co. have reclaimed about 650 acres of swamp 
land, of which 200 acres are at present under cultivation. The work of re- 
clamation, though compare 1 1 vel.v siuiple. must have proved no Hglvt under- 
taking. It was necessary to so protect the reclaimed land tlia.t the river coiU<l 
pass harmlessly by even in times of highest flood. The 1870 flood Is genemll'’ 
taken as the maximum level to wihleh “water is likely to rise, and in tlie neigh - 
hourhooii of *Murray Bridge an embankment 7 ft. high will check the mi- 
croachments of a flood eiiual in volume to the one in question. Messrs. Mor- 
phett & (’o. have, therefore, .surrounded their land with an embankment 7 ft. 
ju height, and with a base 27 to 30 ft. in breadth, tapering upwards at th • 
angle of natural fiall of the soil. The soil used foi* the purpose was quarries 1 
out of a neighbouring cliff, and conveyed in position by a miniature tramway. 
I’liis soil, however, proved somewhat porous, and let in more water than was 
altogether desirable. This difficulty was overcome by covering over the river 
face witli swamp silt. I was at first at a lose to understand how a soli which 
when Irrigated appeaired so naturally porous and fine could effectively render 
the mound impermeable. As will be seen later on the physical analysis of the 
soli gives a very simple explanation of the dlflaculty. 

Parallel to tlhe mound runs a channel, which receives the river waters from 
an Iron gate, which can be raised at will. This head channel distributes the 
water to a series of minor channels, which run at right angles to it, and which 
consist mostly of simple fuarows from which the water filters away right aud 
left Nature has so arranged matters as to render these swamps almost per- 
1 ect in their simplicity from the Irrlgationist’s point of view. From the river 
towards the cliffs or higher lands there is a gradual fall of 2 ft 6 in. to 3 ft, so 
tliat the surplus water drains naturally towards the back of the swamp. In 
addition the soil, after exposure to air, becomes of so porous a nature that 
ilic >vater appears to wadh through it, and Messts. Morphett & Oa have 
found that it is not necessary to place the direct supply furrows closer than 
half a chain apart In such circumstances it must be recognised that the ex- 
penses of irrigation are reduced to a minimum, and the extreme simplicity 
of the system must commend itself to alL 

The cost of constructing such an embankment must, of course, be taken Into 
consideration. The owners, who were their own engineers, inform me that 
they estimated the cost at about £10 an acre; and, further, that with the ex- 
perience of the past at their disposal, an equally effective embankment might 
be raised at a lesser cost. When we consider the sums sunk in capital account 
for other agricultural enterprises this £10 per acre cannot be looked upon as 
excessive. The cost, for instance, of trellislng an acre of currants, would in 
most circumstances exceed it In fact Messrs. Morphett, I believe, go so fat 
as to state that reclaiming the swamps would prove a profitable undertaking 
even had they to build over again the embankment every five years. 

On the opposite side of the river 1 had the opportunity of examining the 
swamp land in its natural state. Messrs. Morphett have expressed the lliteii- 
tion of ultimately redalmlng it for cultivation purpeses. To my mind ^e ex- 
periment would not be without risk. At present in times of fiood the river ean 
extend freely on one side of its banks, bat were it forced to ran belt^ two 
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parallel embankments it is to be feared that serious damage to one of them 
at least must necessarily arise. In the course of time, if schemes are adopted 
whereby flood waters are regulated in the upper river, this difliculty would, of 
course, disappear. The general appearance of the unreclaimed swamp is cer- 
tainly not inviting; it is an entangled jungle of rushie®, reeds, and other water- 
loving pJants. In Messrs. Morphett’s experience, as soon as free access oc 
water is withdrawn these semi-aquatic plants begin to die off, and are subse- 
quently easily cleared off the land. The swamps will then carry a natural 
growth of coarse, succulent herbage, which is fed down by sheep, with a view 
of levelling and consolidating the ground. The following season the soil Is 
broken up with three-furrow xdoughs, and worked down with cultivators and 
harrows. This soil, which is originally inclined to cake and rise in large clods, 
gradually mellows down under the Influence of atmospheric agents into an 
admirable tilth. 



This shows the Kmbankmetit and the Willows growing on the River Frontage. 
These are planted there to protect the bank from injury by floods. In the 
foreground is the Lucerne Crop shown in the next plate. 

Time alone, of course, can show what crops tljese swamps can be made 
most prafl>tably to carry. In two years of cultivation Messrs. Morphett have 
done much towards elucidating this question. In 1902 they averageil 30 tons 
of onions per acne, clearing £72 net profit. During the present season they 
have 20 acres under onions. From malting barley, which, owing to its liability 
to go down, they find themselves obliged to sow as late as In September, they 
averaged 40 bushiels to the acre, and during the present season they have not 
less than 120 acres under this cereal. Eight acres of lucerne yielded the first 
^year 6 cuts, averaging each 1^ tons of dried hay. It is their intention to ex- 
tend the area to 50 acres during the coming season. Potatoes, piemelons, man 
golds, pumpkins, mahse, sorghum, have all yielded magnificent crops— some of 
which are repit^esented in our illustrations. VlTieat, owing to its great liability 
to rust has been discarded as not suitable to local conditions. I have quoted 
these results with the full permission of the owners, w(hio recognise that they 
are as yet in the e:aperlm6ntal stage. It is their Intention ultimately to rely 
main^ on dairylug and pig farming; and It appears to me that to both pur- 
poses the swamps, wltii their neighbourhood of high dry land, are admirably 
adapted. 
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In a future arti<jle I puiix)^ dealing witU Questions arlnlng out of tlie 
chemical compoBltion of the soiC and with varlouH other didicultie^ with whidh 
Messrs. Morphett & Oo. have had to contend. 1 may state here. In conclutli^^ 
]that chemical analysis proves the swamp soil to be the richest I have hith(^te 
come across in this State, and probably one of the richest In the worM’i, 
records of analytical data. . . 


(To be continued.) 
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SPEKBOUm 

The preseiiee of Australian soldiers In the late war in South Africa resulte<l 
in considerable attention being directed throughout this and the adjoining 
Slates to the fodder bush of the Karoo, generally called Spekboom. This 
plant is widely distributed in South Africa, and is greatly valued as food 
for stock. On the dry Karoo it grows abundantly, partlculaii’y on the rough 
rises anti hills. It is exceptionally hardy, succulent, and appetizing to stock 
that are used to it. The thick stems aud small fleshy leaves retain their 
moisture for a long time under adverse circumstances. The plant grows to 
a lieiglit of 30 ft. to 12 ft, and makes quite a large bush; It strikes freely 
from cuttings, and is said to transplant readily. 

In view of its known value In Hoiith Africa, the Department obtained from 
the f’api» DeiMirtment of Agriculture a box of 100 rooted cuttings. These 
on arrival were placed in eharge of Dr. Holtze (Director of the Adelaide 
Botanic ixardeio, who has also struck a large number of cuttings from a 
bush he lias growing in the garden. It is propose to supply several hun 
dred plants to the Eiulunda Bureau for trial, on the block of land secured by 
the Bureau for testing various sattbiwhes and other drought-resisting fodder 
plants, in order to give an extended trial to the Spekboom we have arranged 
with Dr. Holtze to supply a few rooted plants to any member of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau who will undertake to plant them where tliey can be pro- 
tected from stock until established. 

Applications should lu* addrestsed to “The Director, Botanic Garden, Ade- 
laide,” and must be a<‘(-(»inpunied with stamps to the value of 6d. to cover 
cost of i>o<tage. 


GROWING SCARCITY OP CONIFEROUS TIIRBER. 

By Waltkh Gill, F L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

Sev(*ral yeai's ago ntteiitlun was drawn in the pages of this Journal by the 
writer to many important facts which clearly demonstrated the 
great danger of a timber famine in the comparatively nea^ 
future if uec(?senry tiction w'as not taken to avoid It In tlK 
interim inntttMw have not Imp'roved. Facts tlien mlvanced have received 
further corroboration, and Intluences then at work in facilitating the im- 
pending calamity have largely iiuTeased their powder for evil; while only 
here and tlnav has any effort been made In the least degree to recognise 
the true stale id the position and provide remedial meaBures. 

When the <iuestion of timber scarcity occurs, it is generally met witli state- 
imuits of Tile enormous amount of timber to be obtained from, say, for 
exami»le. W estern Australia, or New South Wales, or Queensland, America. 
Uussia. Noruay and Sweden, or Siberia. Now, it is as well in estimating 
the value of siicli statements, to remember that in a majority of cases when 
people ar“ travelling for pleasure aud information they are usually prepared 
to be favourably rec’cptivo towards such Information as may be gained 
either by their own observation or from the communications of other®; their 
mental aimosphere is largely permeated by the superlative degree; and often 
insensibly, and. no doubt, (xulte unintentionally, tliey draw largely on their 
Imagination when retailing their experiences for the benefit of others, parti- 
cularly vvlien they desire to liecome at all impressive. And peculiar as it may 
apiiear. tluwe knowing least how practically to estimate areais aud quantities 
of timber are boldest in advancing exaggerated statements as to the in- 
exhaustible nature of foiv*sts In parts where their travels have extended. 

If a person qualified by special knowledge and experience should moilestly 
attempt to maintain that what may seem an inexhaffstible supply of timber 
Is reallv totally inadequate to t|ie unceasing and constantly increasing de- 
mand for timbeiN he will In all probability be met with the *T’ve-been-there- 
o»d-of-coui®e-l-know'’ argument that some folks delight to employ as a means 
of triumphantly annihilating , their opponents. It may easily be overlooked, 
however, tliat» as has l>een truly said, “We see only what we bring with us 
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eyes to see.*’ Any man can, of course, see troee as they are generally under- 
stood as component parts of a landscape in their various relationships to 
dther things; but only the timber expert, with the trained eyes specially com 
petent to judge as to their soundness, dtness of shape, and probable volume, 
and other important points, is at all in a position to pronounce any oidnion 
worth having as to the probable duration of the forest supplies in any given 
country. 

It is to men of this stamp we must refer for reliable details, and their 
utterances on the matter are given in no uncertain way, as with increasing 
earnestness they point out how steadily and inevitably the demands for tim 
l>er througtiout the cl^illased world are increasing, and ever bringing nearer 
the time when the supply will be completely exhausted, unless the present 
reckless indifference to the necessity for universally adopting an energetic 
forest policy, be replaced by pi’ompt. intelligent, and vigor- 
ous action equal to the emergency. I>r. Schlich, F.R.S., 

whose masterly “Manual of Forestry” is euilieient of itself to create for him 
an abiding reputation, read a valuable paper before the Society of Arts, 
London, on February 27, 1901, entitled “The Outlook of the World’s Timbe- 
Supply,” in which he gave a mass of interesting details, from which the 
following may be selected as being of considerable importance:— 

The Annual Consumption op Timbbk in the four Principal 
Importing Countries of Europe. 


Countries. 

! 

Home 

production of 
timber in tons. 

Net imports 
in tons. 

i 

1 

Total 

consumption in 
tons. 

No. of cubic 
feet consumed ; 

per bead 
of population. 

Great Britain and Ireland ... 

2,000,000 

9,200,000 

11,290,000 

14 

Germany 

15,000,000 

4,600,(K)0 

•19,600,000 

IS 

Belgium 

600,000 

1,020,000 

1.620,000 

12 

France ... 

4,200,000 

1,230,000 

.»,430,0(X) 

7 

Total ... ... ...| 

21,800,000 

16,140,000 

37.940,000 

13 


Commenting on the above figures, Dr. Schlicb says -.—“Considering that the 
consumption of timber in Britain has during the last 20 years increased at 
more than twice the rate of increase in population, and that a similar process 
is going on In Germany and Belgium, I do not doubt for a moment that the 
consumption in the above four countries will in a few years have rlaen to 20 
cubic feet per head of population.” 

Re then anaJiyses the European sources of supply with the following 
results:— 


Quantities of Timber supplied by various European Countries. 


Countries. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Roumania 

60,0(X1 

Not given 

Norway 

1,040,000 

£1,870,000 

Austria-Hungary, including Bosnia and Herzegovina 

3,670,000 

10,800,000 

Sweden 

4,460,000 

7,930,0<H) 

Russia 

5,900,000 

8,900,000 

Total 

i 

15,130,000 

£29,600,000 


It will be noted that, of the total consumption Of 37,940,000 tons used 
annually, the four countries concerned produce 21,800,000 tone themselves, 
leaving 16,140,000 to be supplied from other sources by importation. Of this, 
hpwever, tlie European countries now indicated as being In a position to ex- 
port timber only stipply 15,130,000 tons. 
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The question at once arises as to bow fair existing supplies are capable 
of expansion to meet the increase in present requirements foretold by Dr 
Schlich, and respecting this he points out that any increase in Boumania will 
be so small as to be a negligible quantity, while all authorities are agreed 
that, the Norwegian forests, as a whole, have been considerably overworked, 
and that a decided falling>o{f in the export must set in almost immediately. 
Turning to Austria-Hungaiy, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, he notes that, while 
the two latter countries yet have considemble surplus stocks, the Hongariati 
forests have been considerably overworked, ‘‘Even as regards the State 
forests there, the Director-General of the forests has publicly stated that the 
standing crop of timber is some 30 per cent, below the amount which should 
be present to permit of a permanent supply like that lately taken out of the 
forests. Again, of the forests in Austria proper, more than haif the area is 
situated above an elevation of 3,000 ft., so that their annual growth is small. 
Even now an agitation is going on In Austria for an export duty on raw 
timber, so as to check it. More than half the timber exported goes to Ge**- 
many, and the opinion has been expi-essed that thgt country will soon have to 
look elsewhere for sources of supply to meet tlie increasing demand fbr 
timber in its industries. In short Austria-Hungary is not likely to remain 
an exporting country for more than a limited number of years. This means 
that Germany must more and more compete with Britain in the Baltic trade. 
th\i6 not only reducing the supplies available for Britain and other countries, 
but also considerably raising prices.” Referring to Sweden, the doctor states: 
— “It is probable that Khe prmnit outtiwn may be maintained and even some- 
what increased, but by no means to such an extent as to make up for the 
prospective falling off In the exports from Norway and Austria-Hungary.” 
Regarding Kussian forests, he points out that of the 314,000,000 acres State, 
and 202,000,000 acres of private forests in Russia and Finland, enormous 
areas consist simply of swampy tracts, producing little or no timber, and 
veiy extensive areas are only thinly stocked with alder, birch, poplar, horn- 
beam, &c., so that the really important forests form only a fraction of the 
total, Imposing as It may seem. “Definite information regarding the yield 
capacity of these Is,” he says, “difficult to get at; but there can be no doubt 
about a few points. The population of European Russia, including Finland, 
is now estimated at 100,000,000, and It liaa of late been increasing very rapidly. 
The consumption of timber and firew’ood in a northern country like Russia 
is naturally very great; indeed, in many parts of the empire it has been 
estimated at three tons per head of the population. If this is so, by far the 
greater part of the forests Is required for home consumption.” He then re- 
fers to remarks made by Monsieur Melard. Inspector of Forests at Parts, 
under the French Republic, who says:—” When in the middle of the twentieth 
century Russia will have a population of 150.000,000. when her metallurgical 
and other industries have attained the full development oh which one Tnav- 
count, her exports of timber uill have ceased, and she will be only too happy 
if she then has managed her forests sufficiently well to find in them the 
timber and firew'ood which shq requires for her own consumption.” 

(To be continued.) 


‘MIVIPACTION” AND DETERIORATION OF PASTURES. 

The continued losses of cattle throughout the country from local ailments 
makes of Interest that which throw s some light (m the subject or which tends 
to solve part of the reasons why our farmers are suffering such serious draw- 
ba<!ks to the sucocssful carrying on of their business. Mr. H. Pye. of Dookie 
Agricultural College, has published in the Victorian Journal of Agriculture 
notes on the pastures and fodders of the northern areas of Victoria from which 
the fofiolvlng notes, referring more particularly to the necessity for improving 
our pastures, are worthy of careful thought by our farmers. 

“The feeding value of our pastures is a problem that Interests us vitally. 
Pasture grasses vary considerably. The dependence of animals on plants is 
either direct or Indirect In respect to farm animals it is almost wholly direct, 
and, in the case of pigs and poultry, to a minor degree indirect, since animal 
food is conducive to their weUbeliig. Hants, as Is generally known, obtain 
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their food from the soil, water, and atmospheric air, and, by the action of sun- 
light, these substances are elaborated into starch, sugar, tat or oil, tannin, 
albuminoids, &c. When animals eat the plants many of these products are 
utilized, and ai*e broken up to supply material to build up their bodies, thus It 
Mdll be seen in the case of giamnirorous animals. If the plants do not contain 
sufficient of an essential product to build up a certain material or part of their 
bodies, disorganization must follow, or practically starvation. This may be 
Illustrated in many ways, but it can be conclusively proved by experiment. 
Owing to the interdependence of the various organs on each other, if one 
becomes inactive it does not supply material In a form that a second one, de- 
potiding on it, can formulate into nutritive matter, consequently a third organ 
cannot perform Its functions, and finally the whole organizatloin is dis- 
arranged. and most likely death will follow; or, as is often the case when par- 
tial starvation of a part takes place, the breeding qualities of stock are reduced 
and the progeny degenerates. 

“By anallysis it has been proved that plants, in which grasses are particu- 
larly Included, vary considerably in composition. Thus it is possible that the 
heaitli, development, and condition of stock of one district may be superior 
to that of the stock of an adjacent district The feeding properties of our 
pastures mainly depend on the dominant species or variety of gra^ growing 
on them, yet, not only on this, but also on the fertility of the soil, neglecting 
the conditions of climate, which we shaill suppose to be similar. Certain grasses 
under wliatever condition they may be grown, are poor In food-supplying 
qualities: other grasses are richer, but the relative amount of this nourishing 
matter will most likely depend on the fertility of the soil; and, in fact, the 
same conditions in respect to the development of a pasture grass hold as in 
resiKH't to the development of an animal. If there be too little potash, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, or lime In a soil for a certain plant, it loses its vigour, and is forced 
out of existence by another plant, perhaps a weed, that thrives under less 
favourable conditions in respect to the missing plant food. If the climate be a 
moist one, the grasses may have every appearance of excellence, yet, owing to 
a deliciency of phosphates for Instance, the stock feeding on them, particularly 
young stock, will not do as well a.s might be expected. 

‘•If we consider the many pninings the grasses of the fields receive every 
time the stock pass by. and the increased drain on the plant food within the 
area Influenced by each plant, it will be patent to every one that there must 
be some limit to this exhaustion, and, when It Is reached, the grasses degene- 
rate. and are replaced by plants of less economic value, to the detriment of 
the stock. If matured animals alone be fattened, the deterioration of the 
pastures will be less rapid; l>ut when the products of the farm and the stock 
reareii on it are being sold every day. the exhaiustlon of the pastures la very 
marked. It is not alone the exhaustion of the plant food that deteriorates the 
pastures, but overstocking often prevents certain plants from being able to 
perform their functions, owing to an inherent objection to hard grazing. The 
remedies evident in both instances. Top dressing, with suitable manures 
111 the one case, and less stock in the other. Prom practical experience I can 
safely say tliat a grazing paddock top-dressed with composts or with phos^ 
phati(^ maimres Is a splendid stand-by. especially for mUch cows. Pastures 
<‘ompf)sed of a number of different grasses have some special advantages which 
are not enjoyed by pastures limited to one or two species. If we take our 
kangaroo grass it will be noticed that, as a gregarious plant, It is, In this dis- 
trict, <‘oarse and little relished by the stock; but, when growing solitary, it 
affords a splendid bite for all stock, which turn to It as a change from the 
othei- grasses; for stock, like human beings, are not averse to a change, and 
this, no doubt, is due to a want in the system which Is instinettvely known, and 
this is one of the reasons that an animal goes from one kind of grass to another* 
Thus it wIU be seen, should we analyse our pastures, that the results expected 
the analyerts may not be in keeping with the facts, as demonstrated by 
the condition of the stock; and, again the older growths vary in composition 
from fixe younger ones, while peculiar flavours are developed, some grasses 
being bitter at certain stages of growth* 

“There is one point which is worth considering in refe9:ence to our pas- 
tures, that is, the richer the soil is within certain limts, the longer do they 
keep green, other eondtlons being equal,. An Interesttng experiment was car- 
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rled out last (season with one of the Indigenous grasses, viz., wallaby grass 
(Danthonia penellOata). A small plot was top^ressed with bonediist, and 
another plot was not manured. In the latter plot the grass dried up as soon 
as the hot weather had set in, or just a little after similar herbage in the pad' 
docks, but that which was top-dressed kept green for six weeks longer. Visi- 
tors who saw this grass, and particularly farmers, were struck with the fine 
sward presented, and wondered what tliat fine grass was, exi^ecting it to be a 
lare foreign introduction Instead of what it really was, our own indigenous wal 
laby grass treated with a little more generosity than usual. Thus, I say. In 
respect to the northern districts, treat your indigenous grasses well and you 
wliU find that you have the safest stand-by for your stock In the time of 
drought, for their feeding value will be superior, and their permanency will 
be assured. Every grazier who is successful in the drier parts of the coun- 
try keeps one or two paddocks for topping olf his stock for the market, or as 
a stand-by for some future part of the year; but. as a rule, he confines the 
l>etter treatment to the one paddock, as if it had an hereditary right, conse- 
quently it thrives apace, while the neighbouring paddocks become poverty 
stricken from the continuous drain on their resources. There is no greater 
mistake made than to neglect the rule of rotation with pastures, and no easier 
way to be assured of their success than by attending to it. Unfortunately, 
want of capital prevents many agriculturists In a new country from carrying 
out a proper rotation owing to the cost of subdivision fences and maniires; 
but as far as the means will aillow, the nearer the grazier approaches to the 
carrying out of a system of rotation suitable for his district the more likely is 
success to follow, A simple rotation, where it Is not possible to manure, would 
be to rest the pasture paddocks altemately. to allow bare patches to fill up by 
seeds formed, and If sheep have been running over the paddock, let the horses 
or cows graze over it fo-r a geason. since they will not be so severe on it. A 
rotation of stock on a pasture is certainly worth considering more earnestly 
than It appears to be. An occasional harrowing of the pastures, Avhere pos- 
sible, gives good results, as I have found from experiment.” 


FARM HINTS FOR MARCH. 

6r A. Molinbux. 

Theory is not science, but theory sometimes leads to the truth. My theory 
is that the volcanic eruptions and sunspots have developed a deal of energy 
m our atmosphere which must result in frequent disturbances and rain 
during the present year. The long drought has broken up, and we may hope 
for early and continued rains. We must fear the advent of red rust this 
year, and It will only be prudent to secure seed of the rust-resistant varie- 
ties of wheat for a good portion of our fields. 

Much trouble Is being experienced in many places through the drifting of 
sand. This can be stopped by sowing such land with rye or barley, and 
keeping stock off the land for all time. Windbreaks should also l>e planted 
systematically. Evening primrose, French honeysuckle, buckwheat, and 
many other plants will thrive on sand, not forgetting the medics and melilotus 
varieties. Crops grown on sand should always be removed for feeding to 
stock. 

Pigs intended for slaughter should now be fattened up on meal, grain, peas, 
milk, but should not have any green stuff or slush. Do not try to make 
very heavy weights, nor to produce skins of grease. Ten weeks* feeding 
should make the animal fat enough, and 80 pounds’ weight will be heavy 
enough. Keep the boar shut up, as it Is not convenient to have young pigs 
on hand when the weather is too cold and unhealthy for them. 

Secure the services of a really good bull. If a pure Shorthorn of a good 
milking family can be got it will do; but a good Jersey or Ayrshire will be 
preferable to a scrubber. Cows are wanted to come into full use when 
butter brings the highest price; therefore, the bull’s services should be re- 
quisitioned during the present month. 
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Even If wheat were the most profitable crop to grow it would not be wise 
to devote attention solely to that grain; but, as a matter of fact, there are 
other products that paj'* quite as much, if not more, than wheat; whilst at 
the same time either resting, cleaning, or Improving the soil. The whole of 
the fallowed land should not be sown with wheat, but some should be 
given up to producing food for the animals upon the farm. The poultry 
cannot do themselves .justice without a good quantity of green feed; pigs 
ought to have a lot of herbage during the early part of their lives; ewes 
cannot rear good marketable and export lambs without mllk>producing fod- 
der: horses must have a good lot of green stuff to keep them In good 
health; and cows cannot give full pails of rich milk without succulent 
grasses or their equivalent. Now, all of those animals, if rationally looked 
after, will pay more per acre for what is raised for them than the best crop 
of wheat that can be raised at present prices. Ensiled fodder will last for 
years, and it is a bad farm that will not grow crops for ensilage. The best 
silage can only be made with a variety of plants, and it is possible to make 
a mixture tliat will grow w’ell together and come into flower' about the 
same time. Bokhara clover, peas, vetches, oats, barley, rape, or some similar 
mixture would make ideal silage, and stock w*ould leave all other food when 
tlie.v could get this. But for lambs and ewes It would be worth while to 
sow a mixture of rape, white mustard, barley, and rye as early as possible 
on a few acres of w^ell-prepared land. This will come forward rapidly if we 
early rains, and by the time this feed is done the natural herbage 
will have made progress. 

Whei'e night frosts are not early or over severe, it may be possible to esta- 
blish some lucerne. The land should be deeply and thoroughly pulverize<l, 
made as level ats possible, and broken almost to dust on the surface. Sow 
12 IT), of seed per acre with a drill in lines 10»to 12 inches apart, and half 
an Inch deep. Boll the land at once, and when the plants are three or four 
Inches hi^gh use light harrow^s to loosen the surface. Sand lucerne (Medi- 
would probably do well on sandy land w’^here common lucerne 
(Medlcago satlva) would not thrive so well. Baron F. von Mueller strongly 
recommended Modicago scuttelata for arid and dry localities. It is a pity 
that exhaustive trials have not been made with that valuable plant. 

Son-el is a pest on some farms. In the south-east It has been found pos- 
sible to eradicate it by ploughing it under deeply, then sow thickly with 
clover or some other smothering crop. After two years it begins to show up 
Again, and it is then ploughed under before It seeds, when it is completely 
eradicated. 

When the farmer carts away a load of wheat from his land he takes off 
about half a crown's worth of phosphates, nitrates, and other necessary 
articles for the production of a future crop. When he takes off a ton of 
butter he removes less than two and sixpence worth of those articles. The 
ton of butter would purchase many tons of wheat though. 

One of the most successful of farmers in the dry north said it paid him 
exceedingly well to use a considerable lot of manure on fields adjacent to 
the homestead, because the grass grew well on such land, and his fowls, 
cows, pigs, and other anliinals made good use of It. The same farmer, how- 
ever, was very careful to prevent fowls and pigs coming together, because 
it was unhealthy for the hens when the pigs grabbed them. He would 
nevCT ^How the fowls to roost anywhere near the stables, or to gain access 
to the need boxes, because the fowl lice annoyed the horses, and the hen 
manure did not promote the comfort of the draught stock. Some farmers 
consider such trivial matters to be unworthy of attention. 

Prepare a small nursery bed with plenty of old cowyard manure, well 
mixed with sandy loam, and sow an ounce or two of seeds of Jersey tree 
kail, thousand-headed cabbage, Drumhead cabbage, and an ounce or two of 
James's long-keeping onion or brown Spaniah, for planth^ oiit In May dr 
June. Get a small field prepared for planting ^th the results of the 
sewing. 

There is an awful waste of fertilising quality in staoklog manure until 
It decays; but the process kills seeds of undesirable weeds. Carting maaure 
on to the land when it is sodden with wet Is both laborious and injurious. 
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Fresh manure carted directly on to the land does not lose much by drying, 
hut when ploughed under it decays rapidly and everything Is absorbed by 
the soil. There are very few fields that would not be greatly benefited by 
ploughing under a green crop, and weedy manure scattered on the surface 
would therefore prove beneficial if attended to in good time. The cow- 
cakes on some farms would do some good if they were smashed up instead 
of preventing the growth of grass on a lai‘ge area of surface. Poisonous 
weeds of various kinds, and utterly worthless bushes of other plants cover 
probably one-tenth of tlie area on other farms, and no attempt is ever made 
to exterminate them. 

A small lot of carets, parsnips, sugar beets, and mangolds should be sown 
now, but a larger lot during the next two months. Carrots and parsnips do 
best on deep, rich, sandy loam whei*e manure has not been recently ap- 
plied. Mangolds and beets will thrive on saline .soils, if not too heavily 
charged with salt Carrots keep horses healthy, and parsnips are beneficial 
to cows In particular, and all stock in general. 

Every weed on a field takes the place of a beneficial plant, and thus re- 
duces the value of the crop. Popples in a crop (so says Mr. F. E. H. W. 
Krichaufll*) <*jm b(? killed without injury to the cereals by spraying with a 
solution of Uainit. Charlock, in Europe, Is now’ systematically destroyed by 
spraying with a solution of copperas (sulphate of iron). The hairy or 
woolly leaves retain the soUition.s whilst the liquid slips away from the 
foliage of the wheat c.nd other cereals. 


ROSEWORTHY AdRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

Hy J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture 
Summer Crops. 

Maize planted early in October made only a partial grownh, sending out 
male fiow’ers early in January. Furnished good feed for the cows while it 
lasted. Had the seed been planted a few w*eeks later the crop might have 
been benefited by the December rains and made a iinicb more satisfactory 
growth. 

Lucerne sowm October 1, without irrigation, is aliv(‘, and making a good 
fight for life. The showers of the past two months have been of material 
benefit, and, unless killed by burning weather within the next few weeks, 
there is a fair prositect it will live permanently. 

Five varieties of millet w*eve tried, but the unfavourable w’eather during 
Octol>er permitted only partial germination, and retardetl early growth, result- 
ing in a verj’ scanty crop. The yellow, Japanese, white, and Hungarian 
varieties have matured, and are now shelling swls on the ground. The Pearl 
variety Is a later sort, and a rank grower. It resembles sorghum, and under 
favourable conditions attains a height of 12 ft., and produces from 15 to 20 
tons of green forage per acre. It is now^ making growth similar to the 
sorghum. 

Sorghum, now from 1 to 4 ft high, is still growing, though the check It 
received at first has practically ruined the prospects of a crop. 

Cow peas, soybeans, sunflowers, vetches, clover, spurry, rye grass, Fescue, 
broom grasses, and cow grass, sown October 1, w ere complete failures. 

Silo. 

In View of fact that silage in other climates has been stox*ed for the 
past 15 years, without resorting to expensive) and laborious operation of 
weighting, we tried one pit by covering simply with a layer of chaff four to sdx 
Incfies deep. The result, while not completely successful— there toeing about 
two feet more of damaged silage than, in the pit, which was weighted 1 cwt 
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per s(iimr^‘ in sutficiently encouraging to warrant another trial. By 
more rnrefully packing the material as it is being put in, moistening the por- 
tious A>liicb become too dry, and by more completely protecting the top 
silage by eliaff, there is a fair prospect of dispensing with the work of put- 
ting on and removing the heavy weights. Below the layer of spoiled ensilage 
a i|uaIiT 3 ' of feed equal to the best from the weighted silo was obtained. It 
might l«e noted that silage, which keeps well without compression, is cut fine 
l)erore putting into the pit, and generally Is kept in a colder climate. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D P. Laurie. 

E«g-laying Compktitio.v. 

E.Yijeriinents, dating back 15 or more years, were made in America \^ith the 
view of ascertaining which breed of fowls laid the greatest number of eggs 
during a stated term. Since tlial time egg-laying competitions have been frc* 
iiuently held In the United States of America, Canada, and England, and dur- 
ing the last seven or eight months in New South Wales. Some people attach 
considerable importance to the value of those tests, but, on the other band» 
many o}»servers. with whom I agree In the main, hold that no practical 
value Is o!)taine(l. 

In view of the pix.posed egg-laying competition to be liold in Adelaide I have 
a few remarks to make: — 

1. Selection of Breeds and Varieties Thereof. — Tlie chief difficulty here is to 
select a group of hens and pullets of each sort, thoroughly representative of 
each breed and the varieties thereof commonly kept If only a few pens, the 
property of one or two breeders, are entered, the competition is simply between 
the birds of those members who may or may not stand in the foremost rank 
as breeders of those sorts, or who may or may not own good laying sti’ains. 
If the competition is to be with the view of finding the most productive breed 
of hens, then a collection of hens and pullets should be selected from all the 
breeders possible, so as to make the trial thoroughly representative of that 
breed. .Vow, as regards prize money, very few competitors go solely for 
honour and glory, and I should bo inclined to think that the prize moneys 
should be veiy large, as the various owmers of the birds in the winning pen.^ 
would have to divide. In addition, a certificate should be issued, and also a 
patent marking ring for each hen in the winning pens; first, second, and third. 

2. Housing. -“This should be up to date in design, yet of construction within 
the means of people of average means, and as simple as possible. I think 
models of houses and yards might be exhibited and adjudicated upon. 

a. Feeding.-— This Is the point on which a few remarks are especially due. 
To weigh out each meal time a hard-and-fast measure of food is a “rule-of- 
thumb” proceeding, which no breeder of any standing would consent to for one 
miuute. Some breeds are starved; others overfed by this method. I should 
suggest the provision for all pens of green food, grit, crushed charcoal, and 
fresh water ad lib. As regards food, each pen shouldl be given as much as 11 
requires, and that quantity should be carefully weighed and noted. The food 
Should be such as Ls within reach of the average producer, and as the compe* 
tition Is for laying, a certain amount of forcing food may be given. Green-cut 
bone should be regularly supplied; this is a necessity for egg-production, and 
the cost of a bonecutter is not excessive. The use of blood meat may also be 
allowed. 

With this test, providing that tlie feeding is carried out intelligently, with 
freqiu'iit handling of the occupants of each pen, we shall ascertain the egg 
yield under favourable circumstances— the birds being fed to the best advant* 
age. 11m cost of food for each pen will be duly debited, mad the value of eggi 
credited at the average price for fresh eggs in Adelaide. Most probably, leawir 
gtocers and others would pay a high price for these unfertile eggs dellverea 
mily during the competition, but os this price would be more than the wmnp? 
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producer would get it might not be fair to adopt it The food would be pur- 
chased on the average quite ae cheaply as the average breeder could obtain it 
By this method we arrive at facts which show the cost of production per egg 
for the various breeds under trial. 

Any method other than that by which each breed is fed to the best advant 
age is of no value, and is misleading, as it is well known that some breeds 
become too fat to lay on an amount of food on which others would starve, and 
yet the additional cost of food required by some breeds, notably Minorcas, is 
far more than counterbalanced by a heavy yield of toe eggs. The quantity 
of food required by various breeds Is a matter of great moment to many 
in a small way, and is of vital importance where the operations are on an 
extensive scale. 

Again, every reasonable aid to laying should be provided; the withholding of 
grit, green food, cut bone, &c., is poor policy, because It has been proved 
that the small cost is repaid manyfold. A great many people visit these 
competitions, and if an object lesson is really to be given, then it should 
1^ is accordance with modem practice. A good manager would be necessary 
and a small committee of practical men. Conducted on proper lines such a 
scheme is worthy of support 


Table Poultry. 

It has been stated that South Australia is more auited for egg-production 
than for table-bird breeding, but here 1 differ. The real trouble is that 
people will not breed the proper fowls for export purposes. Any lien will 
lay more or less eggs, but we must have the proper breeds, and their crosses 
for table-bird production. For a good many years, I have been vnritlng for 
The Journal of Agriculture, and have written thousands of letters advising 
people iu different parts of the States. Nearly all my life I have studied 
the poultry question, and when the trade between America and Englanil 
was first starteii, I foresaw the day when cold storage would link Australia 
and England, and this is In print. Every publication procurable embodying 
the opinions of the beat English experts, 1 have carefully examined, and 
Incorporated into my articles, lectures, and letters. Therein, I have told the 
producers of the State wliat to breed to fulfil the requirements of the export 
trade with England. To breed and forward anything to the English market, 
other than what is there demanded and considered suitable, is rank folly, 
and will end in failure. This remark applies to all produce, and it shouid 
form the first article in the producer's creed. 

After all these years I frequently see the most unprofitable and unsuitable 
crosses recommended at meetings of the branches of the Bureau, and on many 
occasions members of the Adelaide Poultry Society have recommended equally 
unsuitable croisses. It is so easy to state that, as every Informed breeder 
knows, such and such breed and crosses are the only ones which bring high 
prices. Experiments with crosses are legion, and breeders generally are 
prone thereto; all these other crosses have been tried, and found wanting. 
There are but few really good crosses. As a rule, whatever is printed is 
taken for gospel by many people, and It behoves those who pose as teachers 
to be accurate in their statements, and not put personal fads in place of 
facts. 

As regards the branches, I have long been in hope that they will take the 
poultry question In hand. It is worth It—it is one of our chief staples— as 
food supply and as an item of export I should like to see comments, and 
exchange of opinions reported at each meeting, and discussion of 
schemes to revolutionise the unsatisfactory methods of disposal 
at present existing. There are still plenty of people who sneer at poultry 
as beneath tlieir notice, and it is such people we can well spare. The poultry 
industry should be one of our chief sources of wealth. Our State is most 
suitable, and there Is an unlimited market Bo long as we produce eggs, 
and improve our methods of marketing, there will always be a profitable 
outlet As regards table poultry, if we breed what London wants, a very 
profitable trade can be established without any risk of those sudden slumps 
Which threaten other exports. Poultry and eggs are Important articles of 
food, and far more of these are now consumed in proportion to population, 
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than was the case years ago. As regarde eggs, enormous quantities are 
used In arts and manufactures, and in this direction the demand is growing. 

English Imports 

The Stockkeeper says: — “The imports of eggs and poultry from abroad tp 
England have just been issued In the trade and navigation returns, and the 
year 1902 will be remarkable as showing the greatest increase of any one 
year since these retiirnfi have been published; 1901 showed a verj' slight 
increase over the previous year, hut this has been more than made up. The 
values of imports for the last three years are:— 


1900. 1901. 1902. " 

Eggs £.l,mi41 £5.495,776 £6,299,934 

Poultry and Ganu* j, 01 0.327. 980,739 1,059,000 


£6,416,468 £6,476,515 £7,358,934 

Thus the total Increase of imports during 1902 over 1901, amounteil to no less 
than £882,419. This was ohiedy in connection with eggs, the increase in 
value of which was £804.158. The increase in poultry and game was £78.261, 
but this was very little abo^'e the total of tine year 1900.” Thus it will be 
seen that England's needs are increasing each year; since 1894 the flum 
has doubled. It is only right that Australia should add her share of export- 
able eggs aiid poultry'. 

Genebal. 

The addition of oil to kerosine emulsion is to be recommended; any kind of 
animal oil, fat, or fish oil will do. l‘Se as hot as poselble, as stated before; the 
oil chokes the spiracles through which the tickfi breathe, and they are then 
suffocated. 

The moulting season is now with us, and soon those bens properly attended to 
will be laying again. I would ?irge all readers to improve the quality of 
their flocks thlis year, q'hose who contemplate pur^jlmsing should not delay, 
as stocks are limited, and the high price of food will make Adelaide breeders 
anxious to reduce numbers, and for a time good birds will be cheap. It is 
poor policy to buy cheap rubbish, as a rule they are poor performers, and they 
never look well, and cost .nearly as much as g<X)d ones. My experience Is 
that breeders want good-looking birds, although many exiK?ct to get ^vlnnefs 
and champions for the lu-ice of a poor quality table bird. The gradual 
improvement of the laying of our hens will mean many thousands per year 
for every tive eggs per hen, and there is no reason why the present average 
should not be doubled. 

A friend who recently returned from a visit to New Zealand, tells me he was 
astonished at the state of the poultry industry there. Many farmers told 
him they made more trom poultry than anything. He says hundreds are 
entering the business, and all are doing well. The Government toere has 
clone excellent work in leaching. 


THE DANGER OF FLIES TO THE MILK SUPPLY. 

By G. S Thomson. N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

Towards the close of last summer and shortly before my departure to 
Europe, the attention of Mr. J. M. Morris, M.R.O.V.S., and myself was 
drawn to the occurrence of a bitter taste in the milk Riipply of a farm of 00 
cows, situated close to the city. The flavour complained of was not confined 
to, the milk of iiKhviduiii cows, but appcMired to be genetal In the herd. At 
the outset of our enquiries we considered the health of tbe animals, but 
there was noiMng to Jpotify us in attrlbuttogi the flavour to bodily 

derangement or disease. We then tested the milk of each cow. at the com- 
mencement of milking for the percentage of acid,, which resulted In a marked 
variatior In the determinations mac^. Continuing the examination, It was 
demonstraied that faici nation in the acid readings were common in the 
ff sl^le cows. Believing those jchanges to have arisen from the nature Of 
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the food consumed by tiie herd and the individuality of the cows, we conducted 
a number of experiments which bore some evidence of the influence of th^ 
rations in governing acidity. 

Selng now suspicious that the food was responsible for the bitterness, the 
pastures were next examined, and a number of plants gathered for testing 
purposes. These were artificially digested, and sterilized milk inoculated with 
the juices gave a slight bitterness, but we were not disposed to accept this 
as the cause of the trouble. 

Pursuing the investigation, w'e directed attention to a quantity of brewers’ 
grains which constituted the chief dally food supply of the herd. Observations 
showed that myriada of flies were present on the grains, and were also nu- 
merous in the dairy, and about the cow^s and milking utensils during milking 
Tills led us to suspect contamination of the milk with dirt carried on the 
bodies of the Insects, whereupon we obtained a number of tubes of culture 
media, and introduced flies into tbe tubes lu the dairy. In a few days very 
oroijoiijiced cultivations were obtained, and microscopic examination deter- 
D iiicd that the colonies belonged to the yeast family. Inoculations of samples 
01 * sterilized milk were made, and a distinct bitterness was reproduced. Mi- 
ciocopic tests showed luunerous yeast cells, and, it might be stated, that 
tlic cream layer was especially affected with the bitterness. That the cause of 
tlie complaint was conveyed by the flies was confirmed in the final examina- 
tion of cream In dishes of milk kept in tlie dairy. 

Prom this and similar in ve.sti cations, farmers and others associated with 
milk supplies might take warning and keep their yards free of attraction for 
insect life by removing fermcntlve foods from close proximity to the dairy 
and milking bails, while the buildings are maintained in a clean and tho- 
roughly sanitary condition. A detailed report on the investigation, with illus- 
trations of cultures, was intended for publication months ago. but it was 
unavoidably held over. 


Council op Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednes- 
day. February 25, all the members being present. 

Discussion took place on the position of the OouDcil as regards the Agricultu- 
ral Bureau, and a committee, consistiog of Messrs. Caldwell, Krlchauff, and 
Mollneux was apiwinted to w^ait on the Minister of Agriculture with a view 
to tbe Council being placed in the same relation to the Agricultural Bureau 
as was occupied by tbe late Central Bureau. 

The Secretary stated that the Minister had decided to consider the possibi- 
lity of ])l:icing a portion of Mr, D. F. Laurie’s time at the disposal of the 
Department of Agriculture w^hen next year’s Estimates were dealt with. 

Tlie Minister intimated that he could not at present sanction the expendi- 
ture necessary to connect Roseworthy College with Gawler telephone ex- 
change. Members decided to ask for estimate of cost. The Minister also 
informed the Council that w'lth a view to tlie better utilization of the services 
of the Dairy Instructor he had decided that Mr. Thomson should take up his 
residence at the College. He would be required to take charge of the dairy, 
and also to give regular Instiuctlon to the students, besides visiting factories, 
(&c., as requii^. 

The Council decided to ask the Minister to arrange for a competent veteri- 
nary authority to give lectures to the students at Roaeworthy College. It 
was also decided to ask that gieater powers be given to the College autho- 
rities ill respect to carrying out repairs and improvements on the College farm. 

The Secretary stated that in view of the fact that in the eastern states out- 
breaks of anthrax had been traced to the use of Indian bonemeal, it had 
been decided that all bones, bonedust, or other similar matter imported into 
South Australia should be treated in such a manner as would ensure the de- 
struction of any germs of anthrax. Regulations to give effect to this decision 
were in course of preparation. 

It was decided to ask the Seci*etary for Agriculture to arrange with the 
Yorke’s Peninsula branches of the Agricultural Bureau for a visit by the 
Chairman and Mr. Thomson. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR MARCH. 

Bv Geo. Quinn, Hoi{ticu;.tural Tnstruotor. 

With Avatei* in moderate qnantitios available f(»r irripitiujr. this inoAth 
may be profitably employed by the vegetable grower who reHl<les iii)on the 
plains country’. Plantings will be made of Cabbage, Canlitlower, Broecoli. 
Brusisels Sprouts, Celery, Kohlrabi, Lettuce, Onion, and Potatoes. In th^ 
ease of the members of the Cabbage family sturdy young plants should be 
secured, with a branching root system well develo^HHi on each. If they have 
been broiiglit from otlier gardens, or show any signs of caterpillars Oi* 
aphides, it is a safe precaution to make np a couple of gallons of toi)acco and 
soap wash, into which they may Ite submerged before planting out. This 
often nips “in the bud” Avhat might otherwise develop into a ruinous attack, 
for these pests are the bane of the grower of early cabbages. In setting out 
the plants carry them in a flat dish — a kerosine tin split lengthwise acts well 
-with their roots in thin liquid mud. Allow one person to go along the line 
making the holes with a dibber, and pouring into each about a pint of Avater. 
The planter folloAvs closely behind him, and quickly transfers the plants' 
roots from the inuldle In his dish to the liquid mud in the hole, and then 
draws the dr>" soil around to support the istem. Xo further watering is re- 
quired at tlie time of traiiisplanting: but the soil— in the absence of rain — 
should have been wetted to a working point before planting; and after the 
plants are set it should be hoed over and piilveriKed on the surface as soon 
as it is no longer sticky. Jufit pHor to giving this hoeing a light sprinkling 
of superphosphate and sulpluite of ammonia in the proportions of two of the 
lormer to one of the latter, may be spread around thn> plants as a stimulant 
With a healthy, strong start these plants will generally resist diseases until 
the regulaj* rains set in, when, as a rule, they “(;ease from troubling.” 

Onions set out in March are usually grown for early harvesting and imme- 
diate consumption; consequently the softer and Avhiter tsorts are favoured. It 
is no use to plant potatoes noAV if frosts arc frecpient in tin* locality during 
the winter season. In tlie absence of th^e, the best crops may be obtained 
from autumn plantings. The soil should be moist and the “eyes” started at 
the time of setting out .\ sprinkler played over the surface for an hour or 
two— a day before breaking up the ground— will secure the former. The eyes 
may be started by spreading the tubei's in a cool, damp, fairly dark place, and 
<‘Overing them lightly with damp soil or a moist Iwig. If a few j*ods only are 
to be planted it is a good plan to place the tubers or setts on end in shallow 
boxes, with the eyes iii^A^ards. sprinkle a little moist, warm, light soil between 
them, and cover them with a dau}p Iwig. As the buds or eyes start, oujy 
three or four of the stroiig(*st should be left on each isett. When planting 
the setts are jjlaced carefully in the shallow tremdi prepared for them, and 
<-overed over gently. A good dressing of well-de<*aytM:l stable manure or bone- 
dust should be mixed into the trench before putting in the potatoes. The 
surface of the bed should be hoed or harrowctl up ttiudy after the planting 
lias been completed, and again after showers or waterings. If only a limited 
volume of Avater is aAmilable, and the soil is fairly porous, Avntcr hy aumns 
of overhead is]irlnklers. t)n the contrary, if the soil be tenacious apply the 
water in trenches until such time as by the incorporation of lime and organic 
matter It can lie made suitable for the sprinkling method. The ideal condi- 
tions for vegetable prwluction in this State Avould appear to be rich, deep, 
porous soils, with AA’ater to admit of overhead watering, followed by frequent 
stirrings of the surface of the ground. 

Sowings Avlll be made of Peas, Broad Bean«. Spina<*h (prickly), Parsley, and 
Cresses. These Avill admit of the introduction of abundance of farmyard 
manure to the soil prior to being sown. Sowings should also be made of 
Radishes, Carrots, Parsnips. Turniiis and Bwedes, and Bed Beets. All of 
these root crops are best suited in free soil, which received a rich dressing 
of organic manure during the preceding season. This In itself points to an 
easily aiTauged succession or rotation of crops in the vegetable garden. 

The early planted Cabbages and other succulents, and flrst lot of Peas 
to gm*minate, are much relished by sparrows, presitmbly in the absence of 
soft, green food in the fields. In limited areas a simple remedy is found In 
4ylng a thread of black cotton along over the top of each row, about 2 Inchea 
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from the soil. If this to done just as the shoots begin to appear above the 
soil It will last until the tissues of the plants harden, after which the birds 
usually leave thtuii unmolested. 

Beds of Asparagus and Uhubarb are now needing little attention, as the 
l)lantB are umturing their growths prior to going to rest. As the tops of the 
Asparagus plants yellow off they should be cut away and burnt, to avoid 
the seedlings springing up wherever the berries fall. 

Tomato plants still require w*atering, and if the fruiting branches can be 
elevated off tlie ground by any method the ripening of the fruits will be 
facilitated as the nights grow longer and cooler. Plemelons. Marrows, Pump- 
kins. &c.. should be harvested w'hen ripe, otherwise they may be sun scalded. 
A mere shade from sun and rain are about all that appears necessary to prc • 
serve these for many months, (^ucumbers w'ill still neeil plenty of water, and 
the runners of extra vigorous plants should be pinched. Althougih the re 
cords of work in crossing members of the Melon family are ver>^ vague, it is 
always saft^st to note and secure some of the earliest formed Watermelou 
for seetl purposes. They usually set a few' fruits eailier than the Plemelons 
with which they are beliex'ed to hybridize readily. 

If s<nvn very early in Mai^ch the Dw'arf Beans will give fair yields right 
into the winter, where frosts are rare. The quick-blooming sorts, sucli aw 
Kmpercu* Willliiin or Best of All, If obtainable, would prove most suitable. 
Keep all develojK*d i)ods plucked from plants when seed raising is not desired. 
Continue t(» ai)ply abundance of water to these crops, and stir the surface of 
the soil as (iften as practicable. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By Cteo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The harvesting and storing, or packing for export, of apples and pears will 
form the ( liief work of the mouth in the cooler districts, while the grapes 
and almonds will occupy the time of the orchardist in drier localities. If It 
were mu for tlie constant Accession of newcomers into the business of fruit- 
growing. these notes would be superfluous and vain repetition, as very little 
in the shape of new' facts can be enumerated. In February Notes reference 
was made to the value of gathering apples suspected of developing “brown 
pitting” a week or two l»efore packing them for a long voyage. This prac- 
tice is also to be recommended for apples intended for storing. The codlln 
moth infected siHH-liuens, as w’ell as those affected by the “pitting,” will then 
be more readily <letected. One of our most succ^essful growers has for a num- 
ber of >enrs tollow’ed the practice of picking the fruits into cases and allow- 
ing them to stand in the shade for a week before being finally stored away. 
He assiircis me tli** Improved keeping qualities of the stored fruits gained by 
the elludnation of these injured specimens makes the practice remuneratlre. 

The storehouses used by our applegrowers are behind the times, when 
compared witli the pre^gress made in other opera tioins connected wdth the 
orchard. "The <!odlin moth tro\d>le has quite altered this aspect of the ques- 
tion, Prior to the adv€*iit of this insect almost any structure could be used 
with fair success, and applets kept as long as the w'ants of the fruit trade 
demniuUMl. Xoav. however, the storehouse offers a good opportunity of clr- 
euinventiug this pest. To attain this object it must be constructed so that 
tlie escai>e of the motlis can Im» praventeil. I\e gather our applet; and pears 
at a time when the temperature is declining: so that the exclusion of heat 
by any special means Is not of very great Importance, Draughts and strong 
light must be kept out i’he former will cause the fruits to shrivel, and the 
latter will hast^^n riiienlng more especially In the pears. Apples keep quite 
W'ell tmougb wiien heaped carefully on the shelves to a depth of feet. If 
draughts filter the building this saves the sihri veiling very considerably. This 
metliod Is not so exfict and attractive as the one-layer style of older lands, 
hut it is more economical of space and shelving, and keeps the fruits until 
they bring a price as high as our consumers are agreeable to pay. 

Much de]>ends on the sortihg and haiidllug prior to storing. It Is needless 
to say the fruits must be Imndled with great cara. Once the skin of an apple 
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is brokeu aftei* maturity is reached decay will set in. * The longest keeping 
kinds or the smaller specimens of certain kinds should be placed in the bot- 
tom position, or where they must come out last. The large fruits of long- 
ktH*piiig kinds, or the sorts with a poorer reputation for keeping, should be 
placed where they are readily reached, and used up first. Amongst the longest 
keeping sorts Stone Pippin, Cleopatra, liokewood, Shockley, Nickajack bea; 
the iH^st reputation locally. 

The pears require more careful manipulation than apples. The skin of a pear 
do(‘s not appear to be so “leithei'y*’ as that of the apple. The pressui^e given 
in packing that will only make a bruise, which wiil dry up on an apple, will 
break the skin of a pear, and at once oi>en the way to immediate decay. With 
the exception of small specin^ens of Uvedale’s St. Germain and Vicar of 
Winkfield. scarcely any pears keep well unless laid on the shelves in sihgle 
layers, and then most sorts are best stood in the “crown” ends, with the st&lk 
upwards. The more delicate sorts sihould not even touch each other. A room 
for storing pears ishoiild have two compartments. The main store should be 
cool and absoliitelj" dark. * The other room should Ix^ somewhat' warmer, keep- 
ing a temperature something like any ordinary dwelling house maintains, and 
into which a fair volume of light may be admitted. This is the ripening room, 
into which the fruits may be brought to be prepared for immediate local con- 
sumption. 

The summer has l>een particularly favourable for scale Iniseets. Breeding 
operations have been going on apace. For checking the common blaok scale 
(Lecanlnni oleae) there is nothing like thinning out the dense growth of twigs 
and letting strong sunlight and air enter freely. After this an occasional 
spraying of kerosine emulsion or resin wash will usually suffice. For the red 
or round scale on the citrus trees, these i-emedles are fairly successful, but 
they do not compare with the fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas generated within 
a tent, enclosing the tree. The objections to this are the cost of the gastight 
covers, and the poisonous nature of the gas and the chemicals from which it 
is generated, and the w’ork also can only be performed with safety to the 
tree upon cloudy days or at night. Although fully Ixdieving that ultimately 
it must supersede the spray washes, one must deal with the present condition 
of things. For the small grower the spray pump will doubth*ss remain for 
some time the chief wc^apon in fighting this pest. The present is the btnst 
period to spray for this scale. Before spraying, the trees should bo freed of 
all dense twigs and dead sb(K)t<s. so tliat the spray may l)e distribute*! throngh- 
ouT The lK)(lies of tlio trees. The work is only done thoroughly when every 
part of **acli leaf or limb is completely wetted with the spray. From actual 
tests the writer considers the resin wash superior to kerosine emulsion made 
in the ordinary manner. *)thers speak highly of the value of kerosine when 
niixecl AAith water under pres.sure by special attachments to the spray pump. 

'file citruis trees demand <‘areful attention just now. Besides the spraying 
where scale insects ai*e ijrcsent, water must bo given from time to time. The 
piactice of mulching' the surface with manure or organic matter has much to 
commend it: but unless removed at the end of each summer it must produce 
awkward situations, and. bosidtY? drawing the roots to the surface, render 
anything like thorough stirring of the soil practically impossible. 1 believe 
in the course of time our citrus cultivators will put the organic matter deeply 

as far as cultivation Is considered— into the soil to hold the moisture and 
roots below the line of annual tillage. This may be done gradually by placing 
the manure in the lK)ttom of the deep rings or furrows used in inigating and 
by thoroughly mixing it with the soil when breaking up the bottoms of the 
furrovs. 

It is not adviisable to keep the peach and apricot trees growing vlgorouslv 
late into the season. Those from which tlie fruits have been ga^ered, and on 
which the fiower buds are readily seen in the axils of leaves apparently 
healthy and well developed, should not be restarted by watering, but allowed to 
sink gi'adiially to rest. The loquat on the other hand, will soon begin to 
push out its flower spikes, and consequently on the plains will be benefited by 
tlm presence of plenty of moisture. In the later localities young apple and 
pear trees of a vigorous habit may be summer pruned early In March without 
much fear of secondary^ growth being develop^. 
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The ties upon branches or steins of recently budded trees should be looked 
to carefully, and loosened or removed, as the case demands. Probably more 
buds are killed by neglecting this portion of the operation than by bad cut- 
ting or careless insertion. If the sap is still active, buds may yet be inserted 
into prelty well all kinds of fruit tree stocks. These buds must remaiu dor- 
mant over the winter season. 

Towards the end of March is a good time to set out citrus trees. Water 
ehould be available for soaking* the ground, and, providing the lifted trees are 
not carried too far or the soil removed from their roots, a very slight check 
should be received. The codlln moth is less severe than during former years. 
This was to be expected after the scanty crop of apples and pears borne last 
year. Those who have sprayed as late as January have secured good results; 
but where only the early dressings were given the insect has increased vastly 
since the advent of the second brood. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following 

table shows the rainfall for the 

month 

of February, 1903 ; — 


Adelaide 


0 99 

Manoora 

0-99 

Macclesfield 

1-20 

Hawker 


013 

Hoyleton 

1*02 

Meadows 

1*28 

Cradock 


0-.35 

Balaklava 

0*95 

Strathalbyn 

1*04 

Wilson 


010 

Port Wakefield . . 

0-56 

Callington 

0*90 

Gordon 


0-20 

Saddleworth 

112 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0-93 

Quorn 


0-45 

Marrabel 

0*93 

Milang 

1*51 

Port Augusta 


(>•3*2 

Riverton 

1*.39 

Wallaroo 

0*76 

Port Germein 


0*23 

Tarlee 

0*87 

Kadina 

1*39 

Port Pirie 


0*41 

Stockport 

0*65 

Moonta 

103 

Crystal Brook 


1 ‘Jo 

Hamley Bridge . . 

0*56 

Green’s Plains 

0-60 

Port Broughton 


1*20 

Kapimda 

1*15 

Maitland 

1-79 

Bute 


108 

Freeling 

1*32 

Ardrossan 

1*17 

Hammond 


0*55 

Stockwell 

1*72 

Port Victoria 

1*30 

Bruce 


0*23 

Nuriootpa 

2(tl 

Qurramulka 

0*51 

Wilmington 


0*87 

Angaston 

1*88 

Minlaton 

0*50 

Melrose 


0 95 

Tanunda 

1*42 

Stansbury 

0-25 

Booleroa Centre 


0*54 

Lyndoch 

1*72 

Warooka 

0 14 

Wirrabara 


1*17 

Mallala 

0*45 

Yorketown 

0*59 

Appila 


0*72 

Rosewortby 

1*13 

Edithburgh 

Fowler’s Bay 

0-56 

Laura 


1*67 

Gawler 

1-82 

0*14 

Caltowie 


147 

Sinithfield 

1*40 

Streaky Bay 

OlS 

Jamestown 


1*32 

Two Wells 

0(4 

Port Elliston 

0*45 

Gladstone 


1 *55 

Virginia 

0*99 

Port Lincoln 

0*93 

Georgetown 


2*07 

Salisbury : 

1*54 

Cowell 

0*23 

Narridy 

Redhill 


1*57 

Tea Tree Gully . . 

1*86 

Queenacliffe 

0*70 


1*69 

Magill 

1*44 

Pprt Elliot 

2*62 

Koolunga 


1*90 

Mitcham 

1*45 

(^oolwa 

2*00 

Carrieton 


0*77 i 

Crafers 

1*55 

Meningie 

2*42 

Eurelia 


0 54 

Clarendon 

1*74 

Kingston 

2*08 

Johnsburg 


0*48 1 

Morphett Vale 

1*43 

Robe 

1*89 

Orroroo 


0*53 

1 Noarlunga 

0*88 

Beachport 

2*41 

Black Rock 


0*60 1 

1 Willunga 

0*82 

Coonalpyn 

2*0<) 

Petersburg 


0*57 

1 Aldinga 

0*97 

Bordertown 

1*15 

Yongala 


0*78 

1 Normanville 

1*25 

Frances 

1*27 

Terowie 


1*15 j 

Y^mkalilla 

1*09 

Naracoorte 

2*27 

Yarcowie 


1*41 

Eudunda 

0*64 

Lucindale 

1*94 

Hallett 


1 *52 

Truro 

1*71 

Penola 

1*66 

Mt. Bryan 


1*78 

Mount Pleasant . . 

1*16 

MilUcent 

2*25 

Burra 


1*50 

Bluniberg 

1*11 

Mount Gambier . . 

2*22 

Snowtown 


0*68 

Gumeracna 

1*23 . 

Wellington 

1*37 

Brinkworth 


1*05 

Lobethal 

1*45 

Murray Bridge . . 

0*71 

Blyth 


0*93 

Woodside 

1*07 

Mannum 

0*50 

Clare 


1*69 

Habndorf 

1*11 

Morgan 

0*54 

Mintaro Central 


1*44 

Naime 

1*11 

Overland Comer . . 

0*97 

Watervale 

Aubnm 


2*20 

1*35 

Mount Barker 
Bohunga 

1*31 

1*22 

Renmark 

0*95 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

TJit^ disfussion of the clroiilar from the Seei*etary for Agriculture dealing with 
The resioliitioup of the Officers’ Conference has taken up a large portion of the 
Bureau meetings during the pa«t month. Where no otlier business of import- 
ance w as transacted the report of the branch will not appear in this Issue of 
Tlio Joiirnai, as it is intended to publish at a later date the decision of each 
branch on the various resolutions. A better idt‘a will be fonned of the opinions 
of the branches in this way than if each report were published separately. 


T 1)0 slaughter bouse at the College is now a realitj'. It is a neat, convenient 
little building. 12 ft. by 17 ft., with flyproof hanging room at the soutii! a 
cement floor, with splendid drainage, and provided with means of ventilation. 


Examinations closed on February 24. Competition for medals is quite sharp, 
there being several In the third year near the top. No one can pick the win 
iier liefoie the last points are given in. Several old students took oxamlnatiOTi 
ill studios necessary to pass for the diploma. 


Mr. Jarman, who has been connected AVith file College farm for the past 
32 years, tendered his resignation as 1‘nnii foreman on Jaiiunry 30, requesting 
that it take effect on March 31. Mr. .Turman possesses rare qualities as a 
'uorkman. niKl loavoh behind him many monuments of his skill in performing 
farm oiierations. 


The T’rofessor of Agriculture has attended meetings of Agricultural Bureaux 
during the jiast month at Beeves* Plains, Brink worth, (Crystal Brook, and 
CtoUIci. (Trove, and atlendis at Manuum on the 25th. 


The (’onferenees of the Agricultural Buriauix licdd at Brink worth. Crystal 
BriKdv, and Mannum, during February, u’^ere fairly well attended on the 
whole, though there Avas not as many representatives from the Brauchirs as 
niiglit h.uAe lieen reasonably expected at BrinkAVorth and Manuum. The meet- 
ings themselves AA^eie instru(‘tive aud iiiterestlug. Profeswor Towar and Mr. 
Thomson attended all three, and Mr. Quinn was present at Crystal Brook and 
Mainnun. OAviug to the date fixed for Stratholbyn Conference clashing with 
date of ]\Joiiiit (Jambler meetings, tlie former has l^een postponed till Wednes- 
day, April 3. A report of the proceeiiings of thcise Conferences Avill be issued 
u special supplement to the Journal after the Stratlialbyn Conference is 
hclii. 


I luring February Mr. Quinn has insi>ectM the plot at Anga<ston on which a 
spraying test for the suppression of the codlin moth is being canied out. He re- 
ports that the results promise to be satlsfactoiy. He has also visited orchards 
in the districts of Angastoo, Nurlootpa, Tanunda, and Norton’s Summit, to note 
the results of spraying carrietl on liy apple growers for the same purpose. The 
third ye.or studeiits at the Agricultural College, ItosoAA’orthy, have l>e«n ex- 
amined in fruit culture, and with the Piiuclpal of the College a plan of pro 
cedure for the establkslnuent of a A’egetable gartlen at th^-* <?ollege der.ded 
iU>on. A demonstration of summer pruning has been given before a number of 
gardeners at Norton’s Summit. A visit was paid to the estate of .Messrs, 11. 
W. ^lorphett & Co., at Wood’s Point, below Murray Bridge, and photographa 
illustrative of the crops of A*egetables and foddf»r groAvn by them were secuf-* 
ed. Tlie Conferences of Agricultural Bureaux held at Crj^stal Brook and 
Mannum ImA’e iH'en attended, and addresses glA^en utHin ^•Irrfgatl vi and cuJ- 
tlvatloQ as applied to fruit trees’* and ♦*Hoav to deal with some common 
gaiMcu pi'sU.” 
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Diirlnj? the mouth Inspectors Brown and Howell have been busily engaged 
in inspecting fruits, plants, and vegetables, imported into or exported from 
South Australia to the adjoining States. The exports comprised 12,293 cases 
of fruits, 9 parcels of plants, and 3.227 packages of vegetables. Of the fniits 
upwards of 8,560 cases were sent to Broken Hill, and all of the vegetables 
were consigned to that district The imports consisted of 1,248 cases of fruits 
and 16 pai’cels of plants. The fruits consisted mainly of bananas, while a 
few pineapples, passion fruits, and Italian citrus fruits made up the remainder 
To enable a closer examination of the imix>rted fruits being made the services 
of another Imspi^ctor were iv<julred. Inspector Rowell was appointed at the 
end of .ranmiry, and has since carried on the inspection of exported fruits 
which permits lnsx>ei.*tor Brov/n to devote nearly the whole of his time to the 
examining of inii>orted fruits. The bananas are now unpacked and recased, 
all oveiTljx) specimens being disioajrded. The rejected fnilts are chopped up, 
sprinkled with carbolic acid, and buried deeply under the tidal height In the 
waste land near the Inspecting room. 


In the country districts the Orchard Insi>ectors have been engaged visiting 
orchards affected by codlin moth. In the Mount Lofty Ranges Inspector 
Monks has paid 285 visits to orchartls during the 19 days he has l>een inispect 
ing. Inspector Trimmer has devoted 25 days to making 205 visits to orchards 
and gardens in the Barossa districts. At Penola and Ooonawara Inspector 
Poiinsett has visited 93 orclnfrds during the 12 days he has been at work. In 
the districts around Clare lnsiK*ctor Kelly has spent 9A days in visiting 53 
orchards and gardens. Tlie researches of tliese olticers show that tlie codlin 
luotb is slowly but surely spreading into the gardens in their respective locali- 
ties. At the same time it is gratifying to note the uniformly good results that 
are being obtained by tlie growers in each of these districts, who have intel- 
ligently used the arsenical sprays* against this pest. It is certain that at the 
♦*nd of the s«»as<>ii much valuable <*vidence will available respecting the 
uses of this reme<ly. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE IVIARKETS REVIEW. 

]ileNKrs. A. W. 8 <m<dford & Company report on ^larch 2 : — 

Februaiy came in during a very hot &pell, M’hich, however, soon gave way tu a cold 
change, since which the weather has been so unusually iiidd that a ivooivi cool s,ucn- 
iner seems assured unless Mai\}h proves much warmer than average. At mid-month 
line general rains fell over a great portion of the drier districtn of Austraha. in which 
this <81810 particularly benefited. Being succeeded by cool weather the moKture not 
only »timulate<l the native feed, bush, and grass, but Adlowing previoiiss good l anis has 
kept great tracts of our country green 'throughout the summer months to a degree 
most unusual. , 

It is a long time since it could be positively asserted that South Australia V t-ommer- 
etal position was really better than that of her jiopuloua and hitherto more prosperous 
neignibours, but the cycle of fortune seems to be giving tliis State its g<)od turn at 
present, thougii unfortunatelfy still excepting the drier portions, \Wiich locallv are 
termed as lieing outside Goyder's line of rainfall, 't’t’heat yields generally have bagged 
up to expectations, and the bia price ruling is giving hundreds of farmeis a more 
profitable return than has falleti to their lot for mlany a year past. Business 
in the city as well as in favoured country districts is satisfactory, an\l the steady 
upward movement in value of copiier and lead is further stimulating tlie efforts 
0 ? miners for these metals. The event of the month, iiowever, has been the excite- 
ment on the mining exchange caused by glowing reports received from the Arltunga 
district, where it is asserted that some wonderfully extensive find*^ of I'u li gold 
ore have bm made. The field' is situated nearU in the centre of Australia, in the 
Northern Territory of S.A., close to the overiand telegraph line. ^ a distance of 
about 369 miles b^ond the present terminus of the railway, which it is iniended to 
contiitae on to Port Darwin. Payable gold has been obtain^ in the district for many 
yearn past, but only now is it claimed they hhve discovered extensive deposits. The 
climate is fine and healthy, has a fair rainfall, and water is easily obtained by sinking. 
The opening of a payable goldfield in that neighbourhood would quickly leid to 
the extension through of the overland railway to the Northern Territory. 

In hreadstuffs, European markets have ruled steady, but strong, on red wheats, 
whilst for Califeraian white extreme prices are being paid in comparison wtli other 
grades, ^ consequence of the absence from Europe of Australian wheats tbi^ season. 
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aiid the fact of Australia and South Africa takingf large quantities of CJalifornian, 
which otherwise would have been available for mixing to neoeaaarily improve the 

colour of their flour in Europe. During the paat mionth the principal trade in the 

Commonwealth liias been the sale of Ai^gentine wheat, large orders for which have 
gone forward, and it is probable that next month a steamer will arrive from Buenis 
Ayres, calling first at Adelaide, and landing the balance of her wheat at Melbourne 
and Sydney. This variety is new to Austr^ia, a sample shipment having only 
reached Sydney last month, but it has been tried by millers, found to mix well, and 
to the satisfaction of bakers. The cost, it is understood, will be something like lOd. 
per bushel below present wiheat values here, even after paying freight, duty, and all 
landing charges. In local wheat large shipments continue to be made eastward, 
chiefly in fulfllment of sales made earlier in the season, most of the new business 

booked being for seed purposes, for which l^uth Ausitraban wheat seems to be 

desired, representatives of Queensland farmers alone having lately bought about 
100,000 bushes here. Melbourne and Sydney millers are keeping clear of stocks in 
anticipation of their purchases from America, which are beginning to arrive. Local 
quotations during the month have been unaltered', but as buyers are net so keen 
now, values cannot be repor'ted as (firm. Only a hand-to-mouth trade doing in flour 
for local use. In forage trade is rather quiet, millers' offal dull, and values wreaken- 
ing. Tbe West Australian market is at present closed to us through shipments of 
bran and pollard from India having filled up our western neighbours at cheap rates. 
Exportation of chaff is mostly confined to the completdng of contracts made when the 
value of hay on this market was lower. At present quotations shippers are unable 
to operate, so that Sydney, the main outlet for us, is at present filling her wants from 
Tictoria and Tasmania. Feeding grains quiet, but values hardly changed, as stocks 
nre not heavy and are well held. 

Shortening supplies of local potatoes as tbe month 'went on gave South-iEastem gro- 
wers the opening needed for meir ripening crops, so that heavy deliveries are making, 
some Gamblers being shipped to Western Australia, where lo<il supplies have already 
cut off short of requirements. The aaea this year under potatoes in this state shows 
substantial increase, and crops, especially in the Gambier district, are expected to 
dig well. Values have steadily dropped throughout the Commonwealth, Adelaide 
Quotations easing 10/ during the month. Onions have continued plentiful and cheap, 
but no relief coulld be obtained by exportation, as most samples were not dry 
skinned enough for shipment. 

Mere than usual heavy business done in Dairy Produce during the month. The 
seasonable shrinkage m supply of butter caused values of new made to gradually 
move up a couple of pence, in spite of the very heavy older stodks that are stored in 
refrigerators on account of speculators. The summer rains that liave fallen through- 
out the leading dairying districts in the Commonwealth have so stimulated! the growth 
or <^eed that milk supplies are keeping up, and the quantity of fresh made butter fil- 
ing the needs of consumers without drawing to any appreciable extent on the stocks 
of stored. This renders the outlook for holders of stored butter not too rosy, and 
wlulc newly made irill maintain value and even advance a little, the heavy holdings 
of spring packed held in cold storage throughout Australia must prevent the season- 
able advance in price that usually begins to show at this time of year. No relief 
can be obtained by shipment either, except at heavy loss, as the European butter 
markets are below average, and falling, so that everything points to the probability 
(luring the coming winter of cheap butter to the consumer. The seasonable advance 
in price of eggs duly affected this line as Lent approached, an impi’ove- 
Dient of 5d. i^er dozen being shown in about 10 days. A recovery in 
cheese values in Melbourne quickly sent quotations up correspondingly here, good 
trade doing. The decline in bacon and bams seems now to be arrested, and as streks 
are not heavy, and tbe price here lower than with our neighbours, we look for a slight 
recove^ meanwhile brisk bumness doi:^. This being tbe altemateSy Aort suipply 
vear of honey, holders have stiffened, with the resmlt that a fitin advance in value ha# 
been established. Beeswax very saleable. Almonds have been rather quiet, but the 
new crop being now delivered is attracting ]ncrea«ied attention to tbe Hne. 

There is a good outlet in the city for balf-fat and poor poultiry amongst feeders, many 
of whom prefer their own fattened stuff, but owing to the nigb pnoe of gzuin timis 
season country people have been sending forward too lai^ a proipartion of their sur- 
plus stock in poor conciition. and thxiM serionsBy depreislng the nuuket, altbough 
there can readffy be (sultivated a good export demand for weUKionditkmed fronnn 
poultrj^ The increasing attention that is being bestowed on egg production makas 
this subject of the daeposal of the suiEtplns stock of the poultry yard a matter of some 
importance to our producers, therefore every phase of the induMry deserves atten- 
tion. In years of cheap grain of course this diffioulLty is not so kkdiy to present itself. 

MauXET QrOTATIOFS OF THE DaT. 

W^t,— At Port Adelaide, ahij^g pareela. 6/e|, 8M f.o-b-: farmeaf lota. 8/i an 
■trucke, per buahel flO ft. 
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Flour,— City brands. £11 15/ to £12;coantiy, £11 5/ to £11 10/ per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 1/5; pollard, 1/74 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.— Local Algerian and dun, 3/ to 3/3; prime stout feeding whites, 3/6 to 3/8 per 
bushel 40 lb. 

Barley. — ^Malting. 4/9 to 4/10; Cape, 3^3 to 3/6 i>er bushel 60 lb. 

Chaff. — £5 to £6 5/ per ton of 2,240 tb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.— Locals, £3 15/ to £4 5/; Gambiers, £3 7/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions. — ^Local, £3 10/ to £4/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter. — Creamery and factors^ prints. l/U to 1/34;, private separator and beat 
dairy, 1/1 to 1/2; well-graded store, lOJd. to 1/; Victorian bulk, lOd. to 1/ per lb. 

Cheese. — SA. factory, OJd. to 74d.; prime imported, to 9d. per lb. 

Bacon.— Factory cured sides. 84d. to 9d.: famieiV lots, 7d. to 7fd. per lb. 

Hams.— S. A. factory, lOd. .to lO^d. per lb. 

Eggs— Loose, 1/14: in casks, f.o.b., 1/34 per dozen. 

Lard.— In bladders, 74d.; tins, 7d. i)er lb. 

Honey.— 2id. per lb. for best extracted in 60 tb. tins; beeswax, 1/2 lb. 

Almonds. — ^FSne softshells, 44d. to 5d.; kernels. 9d. to 94d. per lb. 

In live poultry, well-conditioned table roosters fetched 2/1 to 2/7 each; good hens 
and cockerels, 1/ to 1/6; poor and small fowls, 8d. to lOd.; ducks, 1/1 to 1/10; geesei, 
2/ to 3/; pigeons, almost unsaleable at 3d.; turkeys, from 6d. to SJd. per lb. live weight 
for ordinary to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daily 
products are City Auction IVIart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 

With a view of pul^iishing in the ** Journal** the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaiies are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Bkakcii. 


Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Maeting. 



1903. 



i9oa ms. 

Artlmrton 

- ! 

Mar. 19 

April — 

Mount Compass 

Mar. 14 April 

— 

Balaklava 


14 

U 

Mount Remarkable 

12 

9 

Booleroo Centre 


10 

7 

Murray Bridge 

13 

— 

Boothby 


10 

— 

Nantawarra 

11 

8 

Bowhill 


7 

— 

Narridy 

Norton’s Siinfimit . . 

21 

— 

Burra 


13 

— 

13 

10 

Cherry Gardens 


10 

14 

Onetree Hill 

13 

10 

Clare 


13 

10 

1 Penola 

14 

11 

Colton 


7 

4 

; Port Elliot 

21 

18 

Crystal Brook 

• • 

14 

— 

j Port Lincoln 

20 

17 

Eudunda 


16 

13 

1 Pyap 

11 

— 

Finniss 


2 

a 

Quorii 

14 

..... 

Forest Baitge 


12 

9 

Red Hill . . 

10 

— 

Gawler River 


13 

10 

Reeves Plains 

13 

10 

Gladstone 


14 

11 

Rhine Villa 

13 

10 

Hartley 


13 

— 

Richman’s Creek . . 

16 



Inkerman 


10 

7 

Riverton 

7 

11 

Johnsburg 


7 

11 

Saddleworth 

20 

17 

Kanmantoo 


13 

10 

Stockport , . ! 

9 

6 
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9 
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7 
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Wilmington 
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7 

l\ 

4 

8 
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14 

— 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Burra, February 13. 

Present — Messrs. Field (chair), Duldig, Flower, Heinrich, Arnold, Hawkes, 
Dawson, McDonald, Ooodridge, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Al’^heat Experiments. — Mr. Hawkes furnished report from Mr. R. B. Roberts, 
of Tothill’s Belt, on Majestic, Silver King, and Ranjlt wheats from the Bureau; 
the yields in each case were good. Meml^rs considered that It would be more 
satisfactory if the Bureau could distribute larger parcels of seed for experi- 
mental purposes as it was veiy difficult for a farmer to give a few ohnces of 
wheat a proper trial. 

Bunt- Members had noticed that in a number of instances last season 
portions only of the ear were affected by bunt; sometimes every grain on one 
side was affected, and the other side of the head was quite free. 

Manures.— Mr. McDonald reported having averaged 19 bushels of wheat per 
at‘re where he used li cwt. per acre of super. He was convinced that the 
heavy dressing was profitable, and intends to give an equal dressing this year. 

Poultry.- Mr. Dawson advocated pure bred poultry for farmers, but they 
must be of strong constitution: this was the first consideration. He had very 
satisfacior.\ results from paying careful attention to the breeding of three or 
four varieties of fowls. Mr. Heinrich was oi>posed to pure bred fowls on the 
farm, except for crossing purposes. 


Strathalbyn, February 16. 

I’resejit- Messrs. M. RanUine (chair), VV. M. Rankine, Tucker, Meikle, ^lules, 
Sissons, Cockburn, Watt, Reid, and Oheriton (Hon. Sec.).’ 

Southern Conference.— Owing to the South-Eastern Conference having bee* 
fixed for March it was decided to alter the date of the Southern Conference 
to Wednesday, April 1. 

Harvest Results. - A long and interesting discussion took place on reports 
on Jiai*\ est results; further discussion postponed, 

Next meeting to iie Iield on March 16. 


Mount Gambler, February 7. 

Pivsent— Messrs. Mibdiell (chair), Clarke, Barrows, Ruwoldt, Williams. Ed* 
wards, Wilson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Stookiiig Hay. -Discussion w’as continued on damage by rain to stooked 
bay. Clarke stated that near Ballarat he noticed the sheaves stacked head 
dow nwards; he never saw^ this done before, and thought poMslbly it was done 
on tlK* outside of the stook to protect the inside againat rain. Mr. Ruwoldt said 
he had Known tlie stocks to be built this way to prevent cockatoos getting 
the grain. The Chairman said that if the heads were left In contact with the 
damp ground, the grain w ould soon start to grow. 

Salt for Sheep.- Mr. IVilllams cpioted results of experiments in France to test 
the value of salt in the dietary of sheep. It was found that sheep receiving 
half an ounce to three-quarters of an ounce of salt daily* produce more and 
better wool than sheep not receiving salt, Mr. Clarke said careful experiments 
in France had also shown that sheep receiving salt improved rapidly in 
condition. 

Cattle Complaint.— Mr. Clarke stated that one of his cows showed symptom i 
of imj)action; he gave her seven packets of salts with a pound of motoSBas* 
with the result that she bad recovered. Sour milk and bran as a purgative, and 
new^ milk and meal aftenvards. wa^ mentioned by Mr, Williams as having 
cured animals affected by this complaint. 
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Balaklavat January 10. 

Present— Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Thompson, Smith, Tiller, 
Neville, Hams, Thomas, Vivian, Baker, Burden, Black, and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. E. M. Sage tendered his resignation as a member of 
the branch on account of his removal from the district. Members expressed 
regret at losing Mr. Sage, and accorded him a hearty vote of thanks for his 
services as an active member and as Hon. Secretary for the past seven years. 
Mr. J. Black was elected Hon. Secretary. 


Reeves Plains, January 9. 

Messrs. George (cliair), .Tonkins, Cordon, Oliver, \A'orfel, Arnold, Marshall, 
Heniy, W. and Hubert Day, McCord (Hon. See.), and sevei al vlsitoi-s. 

Improvement of Wheat.— Mr. R. Marshall, sen., read a paper on improve- 
ment of wheat by cross-fertilisation and selection. He described tiie inetln d 
adopted In **crossing*^ wheats, and showed how it was possible to get the good 
qualities of several different wheats in a single variety. They had secured 
good yielding and rust resisting wheats, but flour strength hail not received 
much attention. The flour strength of wheat ks determined l>y the quantity of 
water a given quantity of flour will absorb. For instance. 200 lb. Purple 
Straw flour will absorb 45 quarts of water, wliile the same quantity of Jona- 
than flour will absorb 68 quarts. The flour strength of these tii\’o wheats is 
stated therefore as 45 and 68 respectively. In other words, 200 lb. of Jonathan 
flour will produce up to .32fi lli. of bread, while the same quantitj’ of Piiriile 
Straw flour will only produce 279 lb. With bread at 3d. i)er loaf Jonathan 
flour was worth £3 2/6 per ton more than the other. Tlds represented an enor- 
mous animal loss to the State due to the cultivation of weak-flonred wheats. 
Mr. W. Day said it seemed to him that these strong-floured "wheats would 
lienefit only the baker: the consumer would have to pay for the extra water in 
the bread, and the farmer would get no more for Jonathan wheat tlnin for 
Purple Stra'w. The Chairman thought the inllleivs to blame for the growth of 
the weak-flour wlieatiS, as if they gave, say Id. per bushel, more for the better 
wheats there would be some inducement to farmers to giY>w them. 


Holder, January 17. 

Present— Messrs. Rowe (chair), Jones, <Treeii, Rogers. W'ood. .Taeschke 
Pickering, Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and three visltor.s. 

Hon. Secretary*~**Mr. Odgers tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary and 
member, as he was leaving the district, and received a heart.v vote of thanks 
for his services to the branch. Mr, J. Green was appointed to All the vacant 
position. 

Ringbarking Currants. — Mr. Green stated that all the vines treated had 
formed good bunches, which were in marked contrast to the fruit on the un- 
treated vines. 


Yorketown, January lO. 

Present— Messrs. A. K. Anderson (chair). Domaschenz, Jung, Koth. Bull, 
Davey, C. Anderson, Dloyd, and Newbold (Hun. Sec.). 

Standard Sample of Wheat— Members examim^ the sample received from 
the Chamber of Comiflerce, and discussion ensued. Mr. Davey tlioiight 
samples should be fixed for different districts. esi>eeially in rusty years, when 
tliere was such, a marked variation in the quality of the wheat grown in the 
different parts of the State. Members generally agreed with Mr. Davey on this 
maaer. 
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Mount Gambler, January 10. 

Present— Messrs. Mltch^W (chair), D. Norman, sen., D. Norman, Jnn., Wilson, 
Kouiiedy, Williams, Wedd, Watson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

C'onference.— It was decided to hold the Annual Conference of South-eastern 
Bninches on March 26. 

Wheat Experiments.— The Chairman tabled samples of Mai’shall’s No. 3 
and Hart’s Imperiatl, wheat, giown on his farm. The latter had long, heavy 
heails, and would average 35 busheQs per acre. It was quite free from rust, 
Imt Dart’s Imperial was very imsty and the heads shrivelled. 

Botfly.— In repily to question, Mr. Williams stated that the botfly was very 
pivvallent around Glencoe, tuid at a recent sale quite a number of horseh got so 
frightened that they broke away. He had seen Mr. Desmond’s statement 
that it was most exceptional for horses to die as a result of the attacks of bots, 
but Mr. Willl'iams was quite sadsfled that in one case he examined death was 
directly due to bots. 

Damage to Hay by Rain.— Some discussion took place on damage done by 
the late rains, and how best to minimize loss under similar conditions. Mr. 
Norman, jim., said the loss would have been less had the crops been cut a 
little later; the greener the hay the more it was damaged. The Chairman 
suggested smaller sheaves, not tied so tightly as was often done. Mr. Wedd’s 
crop was dry on the slopes and green in the hollows when he cut It; it waa 
only the latter that was diseoloui’ed. It was agreed that wheaten hay had 
lx‘eii damaged more than oaten hay, and this was attributed to the fact that 
the latter w’as always cut riper than wheaten hay. 


Golden Grove, January 22. 

Present— Mossirisj. Smith (chair), Bartle, Ross, Woodhead, Buder, McPharlin, 
Robertison, Mountstephen. and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. — Regret W'as expressed at deatli of Mr. John Smart, who was 
one of the original members of the branch. 

Field Trial,— On Thursday, February 10, an interesting field trial of culti- 
vating Implements was held at Messrs. Smith Brothers’ farm, Mr. W. Bartle, 
of Gilles Plains, having several of his ploughs at work. It is claimed that 
these ploughs are of excei>tionalJy light draught, and at the same time strong 
and durable. In a stony patch of ground the five-furrow plough was drawn 
by five horses, and did good work. The Triumph plough, 12 furrows, with 
seed and manure attachment, created considerable interest A 10-furrow 
plough, owned by Messrs. Smith, w^as also shown at work, A large number 
of visitors attended the trial, and also inspected the farm. The crops of sum- 
mer fodder were a surprise to many; the condition of the land generally and 
the methods of cultivation w'ere favourably commented on. In the afteaL'noon 
Professor Towar gave an address on cultivation to conserve moisture. He con- 
sidered that the cultivation as seen in the garden and on the fallows that 
afteimoon was nearly perfect: on the fallows he thougbit Messrs. Smith would 
require to reduce the mulch to 11 in. to 2 in. before seeding. There should 
be firm soil under the seed, but loose above. The hayshed contained 100 tons 
of hay ecinaJ to anytliing he had seen in the State. By promptly storing the 
fodder it had not been injured by storm, and he commended the practice to 
the visitors. 


Renmark, January 22. 

Present— Messrs. Taylor (chair), Nuthgll, Johns, Oeneste, Kelly, Millar, and 
Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— Eight meetings held; average attendance, five; papers read, 
six. The Hon. Secretary commented on apathy of members’; on four occasions 
meetings could not be held owing to poor attendance* The Ohairman resigned 
as he was leaving the district, and Mr. Cole also tendered his resignation as 
Hon. Secretary. It was decided that all members missing three consecn<’^ 
tlve meetings be struck off the roll. 
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Inkerman, January 13. 

Present— Messrs. Smart (chair), Board, Fraser, Lomman. C. H. and C. E. 
Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Harvest Reports.— Mr. Smart’s best returns were from Cowan’s Purple 
Straw Wheat, with Stein wedel and Oluyas Early second and third. As fa» 
he could see he got Just as good a crop where 56 lb. of super was used as 
where 70 lb. per acre was applied. Mr. Fraser also spoke highly of Cowan’s 
Purple Straw, but of the early wlieats he considered Steinwedel the best of 
all, notwithstanding its fault of shedding grain. Other members agreed. 
Neumann’s and Dart’s Imperial were also favourably commented on, and it 
was generally agreed that 56 lb. of super per acre was enough to apply here 
on heavy ground, but on sandy land more could be profitably need. 


Whyte-Yarcowley January 24. 

Present— Messrs. Dowd (chair), Kornetzki, Hunt, Paul, Mudge, Mitchell, 
and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint— It was stated that although a number of farmers lost 
some cattle fi*om lmpa(^ti()ii in 1897. there had been no deaths lately. A mem- 
ber said he cured a calf by administering kerosine and oil, and feeding it for 
a time on milk. 

Best Wheats.— For this district members favoured Smarts Early, King’s 
Early, and Petatz Surprise for early wheats; Purple Straw, Red Straw, and 
Dart’s Imperial for late crops: and Marshall’s No. 3 for the latest Some dis- 
cussion took place on the effect of manure on the soil. 


Murray Bridfire, February 6. 

Present— Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaensch, Kutzer, W. and 11. Schubert 
Biid Lehmajin (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments.— Mr. Kutzer tabled samples of Brown Spanish Onion grown 
on a sandhill and manured with stable manure. The onions were of good 
quality, and weighed up to 12 oz. each. He also reported on experiments with 
rust-resisting wheats supplied by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mount Compass* February 14. 

Present— Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Cameron, Good, C. S. and A. J. Hancock, 
Herring, Jenken, Gowling, Hutton, H. and F. McKinlay, Peters, Slater, and 
two visitors. 

Exhibits.— By Mr. Slater, onions that had been stored for 12 months; by 
Mr. Herring, good sample of onions grown on the outland^ of the swamp. 

Dairying v. Potato-growing.— Mr. Gowling initiated a discussion on the 
utilization of the swamp land to grow feed for dairy cattle in preference to 
growing potatoes. They could grow enough food on four acres to keep seven 
cows, which would be producing revenue for at least nine months, whereas 
the income from the same area under potatoes would not last more than four 
months. Judging from past experience the cows with the by-products of dairy* 
lug— pigs, calves, and poultry— would be more profitable. Most of the mem* 
bers agreed that seven cows conld be kept on four acres, but thought it would 
be better to keep two or three cows, and also grow potatoes and other crops. 

Hon. Secretary*~Mr, A. J. Hancock tendered his resignation, and was 
thanked for his services as Hoii. Secretary. Mr. H. McKinlay agreed to act 
in his place for a time. 
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Swan Reach, February 14. 

I’lL'Mt nt— Messrs. Brecht (chair), Aniohl, I’hlge, Hasse, Rowe, Baker. Hecker, 
JUKI Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Experimental Worli.—Oircular trom Secretary for Agriculture re resolution.^ 
of oiHcers’ Conference was discussed. Most of tlie resolutions met with ap* 
pio>al. rnd it was resolved that the branch raise funds for exix‘riinentai 
work, provided the department will agree to subsidise same as suggested 
m cinuilar, 

Siiininer Fodder.— Mr. Fklce tabled sorghum 6 ft. in height, grown with- 
o\it irrigation; he believed he w'ould get over eight tons of green stuff per 
acre. ^ir. Arnold advised growing lucerne with ahi of irrigation; fropi an acre 
plot lie had been cutting half a ton a week during the past three months. Mr. 
Hecker had also grown lucerne, sorghum, Ac., with satisfactory results Avhere 
water was available. 


Davenport, February 12. 

Present— Messrs.. Trembath (cbalr), Tottman, Roberts, Magrath, Brown, 
Lecky, Tickle, McDow^ell. and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne.— Mr. Tottman reported that his lucerne was dying out in small 
patches, while the plant on the rest of the field w'as growing vigorously. Con- 
siderable discussion ensued as to the cause; insect attack was suggested by 
some members, but the general opinion appeared to be that too thick seeding 
w’as ihe cause. 

officers’ Conference.— A committee was appointed to consider and initiate 
disi-ussion at nexi meeting on the resolutions from the Offi-cers’ Conference. 


Kanmantoo, February 17. 

I’resent — ^lessrs. F. Hair (chair), F. Hair, Lewis, E., R., and J. Downing 
<IToii. Sec.). 

('aitle Complaint. —Circular from Department of Agriculture was received. 
Members reported that a number of cows in the neighbourhood were suffer- 
ing, but from the wide difference in the symptoms exhibited by the different 
animals attacked it w'as difiScult to famish much information of any value 
in rei)ly to the questions In the circular. Members thought that it would be 
well foi* a comi)€tent authority to visit some farm where cattle were affected 
and w atch the coiir.se of the complaint through its various stages, making 
careful post-mortems w’hen deaths occur. 


Wllnfilngton, February 4. 

Present— Messrs. Slee (chair), Bischoff, Schnppan, Zimmerman, Lauterbach. 
ISicLeod, Noll, Broadbent, Bauer, and Payne (Hon. Sec,), 

Header Straw as Horsefeed.— Mr. Broadbent bad beard several farmers 
in Haroota district complaining that chaffed header straw produced severe 
scouring when fed to horses, while others who use considerable quantities 
state it has never affected their stock in this way. One of tiie members of 
iLJs branch h^s had a similar experience, and as in the near future the piro- 
babilities are that the binder and header will be largely used, members w^d 
be glad to have the experience of residents In other districts who feed heato 
>rinw’ to their working horses; also, an explanation as to the cause of tiie 
scouring. 

<’attle Complaint.— Circular from Secretary for Agriculture re complaint in 
cuttle was discussed. None of the members had any bxperleiice with cattlo 
aftected In the way described. 
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Lyndoclit February 12. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair). Warren, Rushail. Wooloock, Ken, Zlm- 
merinau, A. and H. Spriugbett, and Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Culltvatlon of Vineyards.— Mr. H. Springbett read a paper on thus subject:- 

Ploughing should be comimenoed not later than July; if earlier it will give the 
rmn a better chiance of penetrating to ttie subsoil. {Striking out ^houfl<i lie done 
with a single-furrow plough drawn by a good, steady hoixe. and should not be left 
to an ine^iierienced ploughman. A slow horse is preferable to a last one, as the 
ploughman has more time to work round the vines. In striking out use leather 
traces and a short awing, say 18 in. long; long swings are more likely to knock off 
ilic spurs ft-nd injure the rods. Take off tiie large vvheel and standard, turn the 
headpiece so that the longest i>aa’t is on the left side of the jdough; ii‘ the i lough 
draws too near the vines, alter the draught a notch or two towards the right; if 
draw'ing from the vines change to the left. The ploughman can also a<ljust the 
course of the plough by xureasure to the right or left as required. Two inches is 
deep enough to sti^e out along the vines; a light plough witli long liandle^ is best 
foil this work, as it is easier to work in and out as it passes the vines. He had 
only used the old YOH pioughs for striking eut. and these, he thought, could be 
improved by having movable -handles and extension headpiece. Aftei* str k iig out 
do two more rotunds with the single-furrow plough, then use the double-turrow. 
Stiike out at every other row and finish at the row 'between. Care should be taken 
to strike out the folllowing year in the row where you finish th’-s year. If the crown 
of the nnes are not spread verj' imich and are not too high the double-furrow jilough 
can take out all but one furroAi-. whuch can be taken by the fini.shing plough. A 
fdough that is g<x)d for striking out is also good for finishing. 'i“o set your plough for 
finashmg take off the little wheel .and the standard, then lift the big wheel, which 
will let your plough lean to the off-side. Set .tour plough to take as wide a furrow 
a- [)o*-S'ible, and then suoiild vou cora^ to a wide piece to take off, yi.u will le able 
to no so without going an extra round. It is far better to liaye a good wide furrow 
left for finishing, especially on ‘•it’eHog g oun i, yen have more for the plough to 
grip to. If 5 'our land is stony take off the coulter. The ploi^h wall go into tlie liard 
patches better, and not stlide away from the work so much. If the vines aie mediuni 
■ize, tay about 15 in. across the crown, the stnii left along the row. after finishing, 
should be from aliout 6 in. to not more than a foot in wadtii. 8onie jieop^e advo- 
cate ploughing vineyards twice, hut he did not bold with it, as you can cultivate your 
land four or five times in the time it would take to plough it once, and get the land 
in better trim. The depth to plioiuh should he according to the nature of the soil 
Where the <flay is close to the surface do not turn the clay on to»p, for it makes tlie 
land bad to work aftei*wards. The best thiaM to do where you want to break up the 
clay is to turn over the loam with one plough, and follow in the furrow with another 
plough with the moulboard off. With a good deep loam that has been ploughed the 
same depth for several years .vou may find yout plou^jh is nding on a hard pan. w Inch, 
unless the ground is fairly wet, you will have a job to break tlii'ough. This jian 
should be broken through, and the winter rains will penetrate into the sub-^oil quicker 
r.nd deeper, and ixrevent the printer lain.*? fn m punnirg away, carry ng with it a ot 
of your top soil, and leaving plenty of small creeks. The more water that one can 
get into the land during the winter months the better. He did not believe in har- 
rowing, for the reason that the land is left too level. The first rams nmU settle it 
down, and any rains tihait fall later will run off. If a cultivator is used the surface 
is left txuigher and looser, and a heavy rain will go into the land. He noticed wlicn 
we got that heavy rain in Decemiber that verj- fettle vater had run in the vineyards 
they were working; the loose, fairly rough surface of the land prevented the water 
running away. They used nothing but a Planet Jr.. No. 7, and the No. 40 Univer- 
W cultivator, finishing all the ploughing fiist end then starting the cultivators, croes- 
im the pdoughing, ana cutting out the middlee left by the plough when finishing. 
After every useful rain during the dry months the cultivator should be put to woik 
to move the surface, which acts like a mulch and prevents evaporation. 


Balaklavai PeHruary 14. 

Present— Messrs. Anderson tcbalr). Reid. Tliompsou, Robinson. Neville, 
.Thomas, Burden, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

The Open Bridle.— Mr. Reid Initiated a discussion on the use of the open 
bridle In harness instead of winkers. Kls experience was decidedly in favour 
of the open bridle. [What was the genera! opinion of the meeting on the 
subject?— Ed.] 
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BoolerM CentrCf FelOruary 10. 

Present— Messrs. NottJe (chair). Steven, Michael, Repper, Arthur, PajrBons. 
McMartin (Han. S€*c.), and one visitor. 

I»ubMcation of Bureau Reports.— Discussion took place on circular from 
Secretary for Agriculture, and it was resolved that in the opinion of this 
branch the curtailment of the reports from the branch Bureaus wa« detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the Bureau. Members found the Bureau reports 
were of considerable educational value, and rather than lose the advantages 
of their publication they would be willing to subscribe towards the cost of 
printing. 

Fodder Plajite.— The Chairman scarified in rape and mustard seed on 70 
acres liast year, but the crop w as a failure. He sowed some more rape seed 
after the December rains, and the crop did well for a time, but was now 
badly afiTected by blight. He thought rai>e sowm on the fallows would not 
be all destroyed by the scarifier ^vhen seeding, and the plants would be 
troublesome in the crop. 

Bunt.— The Chairman sowed 70 acres with unpickled seed before the rain 
last year, but the crop had some bunt In it, wh^as the pickled seed pro- 
duced a clean crop. The unpickled seed germinated better, and grew much 
stronger than the pickled seed. Mr. Michael’s experience was the same; he 
wished to know whether it w^as better to pickle all the seed before commenc- 
ing to sow, or to treat each day as much see<l as would be required for the 
day’s work? Was there any other effective pickle that would not injure the 
seed? 


Watervale, February 9. 

Present— Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobels, Holder, Scovell, Solly. 
Perrin. Treloar, Hunter, Smith, Beck, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. SocretaiT.—Mr. O. H. Castine was appointed Hon. Secretary, vic'^ 
Mr. E. Treloar resigned. 

Stock Quarajitine.— Mr. Treloar reported having had his paddock quaran- 
tined; he let the feed to a stockowner, who placet! diseased cattle on it with 
the result stated. A long discussion followed, members generally being of 
opinion that it w^as preferable to sell tlie feed in a paddock to taking str^g^ 
cattle in at per head. 


nflilllcent, February 5. 

Present— Messrs. Stuckey iduiirh Ol^eriander, Stewart, Hutchesson^ David 
sou, Hart, Campbell, €rouch, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial.— It was decided to arrange a field trial of various cultivating im- 
plements on Wednesday, March 18. 

Reports on Experiments.— Mr. Hart tabled samples of Majestic, Allora 
Spring, Marshall’s No. 3. Oluyas Early, and Manitoba wheats. He was 
exceedingly pleased with the Majestic, being a good yi^der, and very resis- 
tant of rust Mr. Campbell tabled a number of products, Including the fol- 
lowing:— Potatoes.— Queen of the Valley— Good quality, poor yielder, Duke 
of York— Harvested in 82 days from planting. Pink Bye Don and Thiel- 
Good. Dp-to-date, a potato highly spoken of in England. Gratia— Two roots 
of this were shown with the seed (set) undecayed; one root gave 24 market- 
able tubens, 4 seed, and 10 small ones. Japanese Plums — Batsuma, a good 
cropper, solid flesh, very small stone; good for Jam gnd preserving. Botan — 
Two different kinds are sold under this name, one much larger than the other, 
both made splendid jam, and both were excellent bearers, and came Into 
l>eai*ing much sooner than the general run of plums. Japanese Buckwheat— 
This had ripe seed on in 10 weeks, and was harves^d ftn 14 weeks from time 
of sewing; it had yielded heavily. 
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Eudunda, February 9. 

Present— Messrs. .Gosling (chair), Paech, J., and J. A. Pfltzner, and Mar- 
shall (Hon. Sec.). 

Oats.— Samples of Algerian, New Zealand White, and Champion Oats, grown 
by Mr. Pfitzner, were tabled. The grain was very plump considering the 
season, and sold locally at 3/6 per bushel; yields varied from bags to 6 
bags per acre, and average 25 bushels. 

Salted Hay.— Mr. J. Pfltziier undertook to carry out experiments on behalf 
of the branch in the salting of hay and straw in the istack. 


Woodstde* February 9. 

I’resent— Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Schroeder, Heidrich, Rolbuach, Fowler, 
Drogemuller, Keddie, Klein seh mid t, Lauterbaoh, Johnston, Pfeiffer, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight for Chaff.— It was decided to draw the attention of the 
Council of Agriculture to the desirableness of providing by legisdation for the 
adoption of a standard weight for the bag of chaff. 


Reeves Plalnst February 6. 

Present— Messrs. George (chair), Dawkins, Folland, Arnold, Cordon, , Jenkins, 
Hancock, Rechter, Oliver, Marshall, Worfel, W. and Hubert Day, J. McCord 
(Hon. Sec.), and a large number of vlsitons, including Professor Towar and 
ineml)er8 of tlie Mallala branch. 

Homeetead Meeting.— This meeting was held at Mr. Folland’s residence, 
the afternoon being devoted to inspection of the farm, and social enjoyment, 
including a cricket matcli between the members of Mallala and Reeves Plains 
branches. Visitoi-s were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Folland, wiio 'were 
tliaiiked for their kindness. 

Tillage to Conserve Moisture. — In the evening Professor Towar delivered 
an address on this subject. He pointed out that the farmer in South Aus- 
tralia had to depend practically entirely on the winter rains for moisture for 
his crops; the showers registering only a few' tenths of an incn had no 
lasting effect, as tlie moisture was quickly evaporated. The farmer must, 
therefore, consider how best to conserve the moisture that falls in winter. 
Ploughing early to let in the winter rains was a good practice; subsoiling 
was likely to assist While deep ploughing might not be practicable here, 
he thought the depth generally ploughed, i.e., 3 or 4 in., scarcely sufficient. 
He doubted w'hether they would lose any moisture through the rain going 
too deeply into thie soil. Having secured the penetration of the moisture in 
the open soil, the next thing was to conserve it for the crops. The methods 
which will prevent or retard evaporation were the methods to follow to get 
good crops. A loose surface mulch of soil will do this. Cultivation for ^ 
conservatidn of moisture will pay even If there are no w'oeds to destroy. Th» 
question of the thickness or depth of die soil mulch had been the matter of 
numerous experimentB, and in dry areas It was found that it should 
be mot less than 3 in. at the commencement of the summer, gradually diminish, 
ing until seeding time to about in. There should be plenty of loose soil 
above the seed, but none below it. The earth mulch would not need to be 
disturbed if there was no rain, but after rain it should be recultivated as soon 
as possible. He advocated the depositing of fai'myard manure on the field 
directly it was produced. Its fertility would then go into the soil, and none 
of it would be lost. Another means of securing a mulch w^as by the growth 
of vegetation. The wind was a very active agency in promoting evaporation, 
and vegetatdon, and even low stubble, would have a good effect in preserviag 
the moisture. Although it was not possible to save very mucn moisture 
after the wteat waa sown, it w'as found that the process of rolling had a 
beneficial effect. A young w'beat crop could also be gone over with 
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with the light harrows. He tried it on a ismall patch at the college 
last yea!-, but stopped it because he was afraid to do more. The results, how- 
ever, were very satisfactory, a/s tlie weeds were killed and the crop looked 
iniu‘U better than in the other parts of the same field. He believed the 
harrowing helped somewhat to conserve the moisture in the soil. He had 
been ^^'at(•hing with iutereist the practice of one of his neighbours— the Chair- 
man of the Reeves Plains Agricultural Bureau— of harrowing his wheat 
stubbles. Tlieoretically it was a good thing, and he beHeved it would have 
a satisfactory practical result. It would tend to prevent the waste of mols- 
tiiiv. In the country where he came from four bushels per acre more was 
obtained from land that was cultivated immediateily after reaping than from 
tliat which was left undisturbe<l until seed time. Speaking of the ploughing 
ill of green manures, he would advocate it if the land was well saturated, 
but he recognised that there would be danger in it in dry conditions. If they 
could get it thoroughly mixed with the soil the organic matter of the green 
manure would assist in the retention of the moisture. Leguminous plants 
were the best for this purpose, as they took a certain amount of nitrogen 
fi’om tie* air. On the question of level jor ridged cultivation the Professo** 
said that had to be determined by the conditions. The more ridged the land 
the greater the loss from evaporation, but the smaller the loss from drifting. 
He preterred level cultivation, exc-epting where there was likely to be loss 
of soil through drifting. 


Bowhfll, February 3. 

Present— Messrs. Norman (chain. 'VVeyland, McGlashan. Johnson, Waters, 
Whitfield (Hon. Sec.). 

Cabbage Aphis. — The Hon. Secretory asked for treanient of cabbages 
aflCooted by this insect. [Spi'ay with kerosine emulsion or tobacco water If 
the plants have not hearted, and keep them growing vigorously by means of 
uater and manure. When the plants are advanced no treatment that would 
not injure them would be effective.— Ed. 1 

Cultivation.— -The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject In this 
locality he thought they should plough 4 to 5 in. deep; many farmers only 
ploughed 2 to 3 in. deep. Harrowing did not receive the attention it should. 
MaL.v farmers here never use tht* Ijarrows, but he was convinced that even if 
harrowing did not increase the yield. ^ mm thing the ground saved a lot of wear 
and tear on the stripper. For hay crops the land should be rolled. Oats should 
be tried more in this district. Notwithstanding the dry season, he had seen 
some very fair crops lately. 

Mallee Shoots.— Mr. McGlashan said he found that if mallee shoots were 
cut at this time of the year they died out. 


One Tree Hill, February 6. 

Present— Messrs. Ifould (chair), F. and G. Bowman, Hutchins, Thomas, 
Clucas (Hon. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at Mr. P. Bowman’s resi- 
dence. over 20 visitors being present An instructive afternoon was spent In 
inspecting the orchard, apiary, stockyards, &c. Considerable discussion took 
place on manuring of cereal crops, the growth of summer fodder> management 
of stock, &c. It was agreed that lucerne was the best summer fodder where 
it could be grown successfully. Mr. Hutchins had made a good many tons of 
ensilage from tJhe wild artichoke, which was so ptaillful to many parts. It 
was nourishing and succulent, and when mixed in the pit with some of the 
hard, wiry grasses little utilized by stock in their natural condition made very 
servlcable ensflage. A very pleasant social evening was spent and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Bowman. 
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Port PIrle, February 7. 

Present~*Me8sr8. .1ium*s (chair). Wright, Kell, Laurie, Jose, and Wilson (Hon. 
^3ec*.). 

(,’urrants. — Mr. Jo^<e said since last meeting he had made extended enquiries 
into the prospects of currant growing in this district, and wajs conflnned in 
his opinion that it was too hot and dry at ripening time for the profitable pro- 
duction of currants. 

Aiinuol Uej^ort.— 12 meetings held: average attendance, 9.83; papers read, 
9. The retiring officers were thanked for their services and re-elected. 

Broadleaf Mustard.- -The value of this plant for early green feed was com- 
mented on, members being advised to eow same on the stubbles and harrow it 
in. Meml>ei"s wished to know quantity of iseed to sow per acre. [Sow about 
5 to 9 It), per acre, and harrow it in lightly.— Ed.] 

Wheat Exi>eriments.— Tin* Chairman tabled four varieties of wheat selected 
from 24 kinds testM. From 2 tt). of Yandillah received two years ago he now 
has 10 bushels; the grain is dark and flinty. Australian Club produced 14 lb. 
from 8 oz. seed; grain dark and ninty; a good wheat for hay. Sunset and 
Carline tvere al«o shown. 


Clarendon, February 9. 

Present - Messrs. Jnres (chair), Piggott, A. and A. A. Harper. Dunmill, 
Spencer, Moii)hett, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock.— Mr. fMggott read a paper on tlic most profitable stock on the farm. 
Tile best stock were the sound and healthy animals of every kind. Pedigree 
was not everything. In respect to the improvement of their herds it vtslb not 
only a question of breeding but also of treatment. By careful milking the 
production of a cow can be inereasecl; by careiessneae It will quickly deterio- 
rate. For milkers the Jersey- Shorthoni cross was most suitable, but for beef 
a good Shorthorn bred to ordinary large-framed cows would prove profitable. 
Some discussion ensued, members being divided in opinion as to most profit- 
able breed of cows. 


Wlllunfira, February 7. 

Present— Messrs. Pengilly tchair), A. Slade. J. and W. J. Binney. Kernick, 
Vaudry, Blacker, Allen, Atkinson, and E. M. Slade (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry on the Farm.— Mr. E. M. Slade read a paper on this subject. In 
keeping poultry as an adjunct to the farm purebred birds were not necessary', 
but it is essential that fresh blood l>e introduced fretiuently. This is best done 
by iseeuriug purebi*ed roosters to run with the breeding hens. It is not ad- 
visable to go beyond the first cross with farm poultry. Instead of buying 
roosters it is better to get a sitting of eggs every year, and select from the 
chicks the best cockerel. In doing this there is no risk of introducing tick or 
disease, and besides it is not uncommon for highly fed, forced produce of 
the fancier’s yard to fare badly when turned out with the farm flock. Many 
people advocate the Minorca or lieghorn for farmers, but the objection to 
these and other light breeds tvas that they are strong flyers, and they als4> are 
not good layers during winter. Farmers would take more kindly to fowls 
if they could keep them off the haystacks and out of the stable, where they 
often prove a source of great annoyance. In his opinion the best fowl for tlie 
farmer was the Wyandotte. These are good winter layers, good table bir<l«, 
and they cross well with most other lireeds. Where possible the fovrl houses 
should be of Iron, using as little wood as possible. In this dlstilct the houise 
should face north-east. He -was not against the practice of allowing fowls to 
roost In trees that have good foliage ail the year round; fowls do not run any 
risk of tick wdien roosting in trees. [If Mr, Slade were to examine the 
in yards where tick exists he could And vermin in great numbers under th<* 
tough bark and In the crevices. Even the pepper tree gets very badly Infested 
and a source of great danger to the poultry,— Ed. 1 -He found geese very 
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profitable, but they require plenty of water. It is also advisable to grow a 
small plot of barley for them to forage hi, as they ai^ very destructive to 
wheat or other cereals when the corn is green. Fowls must be fed regularly, 
and unless properly looked after will prove disappointing. Mr. W. J. Binney 
found the Wyandotte better than any other breed he had tried for crossing. 
Mr. I’engllly found keeping poultry for egg production profitable, but there 
was very little in table poultry. 


JohnsburfiT, February 7. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (cliairh Dunn, Hombsch, Luckraft, ChalmerB, Mas- 
ters, ("aughlaii, Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Treeplanting.— Mr. Chalmers read a paper on the benefits of treeplanting in 
the north. That they could grow forest trees in the north they had proof in 
the condition of the trees planted in various parts on the plains and attended 
tc until established. This wa^ especially the ease with gums, which seem to 
thrive on any soil not too clayey or containing too much limestone rubble. H« 
believed it was commercially possible for them to grow forest trees. Every- 
where timber, both for fencing and firewood, was getting scarcer. As, how 
ever, so many years must elapse before any return can be secured from land 
planted with trees, he did not think the work could be undertaken on a large 
scale except by the State or, some one with a large amount of capital. As far 
as the effect of the trees on climatic conditions was concerned, nothing would 
be accomplished by the growing of small areas of timber. Most of tlie 
northern plains run nearly north and south, and he believed that they could 
temper and break the dicing winds by growing long belts of trees in an east 
and west direction. Such shelter bdts would cost a considerable amount to 
establish, but the benefit which would be derived would more than compen- 
sate for the outlay; besides which In years to come the work would prove re- 
productive. If the State, instead of spending money clearing scrub laud to 
find work for the unemployed, had utilized this labour In the planting of belts 
oi* trees across these treeless plains they would have had a magnificent asset, 
and have provided an object lesson which farmers and others would have fol- 
lowed. Members generally agreed with Mr. Chalmers as to the value of 
timber belts across the plains. Opinions were divided m to whetiher sugar 
gums would thrive during dry seasons, the majority holding that once estab- 
lished they would be all right There are some very healthy gums In the 
locality, which have continued to make excellent growth during the late dry 
years. 

Summer Fodder.— Mr. Chalmers tabled sample of sorghum 7 ft in height 
grown from seed sown about end of October. It had not been irrigated, but a 
portion of the plot was flooded after sowing. 


Port Elliot, Felt>ruary 21. 

Present— Messrs. McLeod (chair), Gosden, Pannel, Brown, Welch, Hutcbln- 
son, Green, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Landlord and Tenant.— Mr, McUeod read a paper on this subject. Between 
the landlords and tenants of the small farms in the south there was often a 
good deal of distrust, and often lack of sympathy on both sides. The land* 
lord often charges exorbitant rents, and does not trouble how the tenant fares 
so long as the rent Is paid. On the other hand, the tenant takes all be can out 
of the land, putting nothing back, and does no repairs that he is not absolut^y 
compelled to. This state of things could be easily reinedled by a little for- 
bearance .and thought on both sides. The landlord should charge a fair rent, 
according to the capability of the soil, and should allow no crop to be put In with- 
out a fair amount of farmyard manure or commercial f ertUiser; no land should 
be cropped more than twice in succession; all noxious weeds destroyed, low 
hedges to be trimmed onoe a year; all improvemeiits to be kept in good repair. 
The tenant should have at least a seven years' lease, with right of renewal* 
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Where fences require repair, let the landlord find materials and the tenant 
the labour. 'Jlila would be fair to the landlord, as a good fence will last 30 
to 40 years; It will pay the landlord to supply only good materials. The 
teuaut should be paid for any permanent improvements erected, such pay- 
imuit to be in proi)ortion to the length of the lease. Tf the tenant has had 
seven years* use of the improvtonents he should lx‘ nlloAved half their cost; 
If fourteen years’, one-third; nnd if 21 years’, he eaum^t reasonably expect any 
payment. Three years* leais^^s were a cui*se to both landlord and tenant The 
latter has no seeurity on any improvement be makers, and If he does improve 
tlDe farm he only has to pay mom rent or leave when the lease Is up; he gets 
nothing for any Improvement in the land, and eoiis(^<iuontly gets careless. This 
shite of affairs shotild not exist. On a woriiout farm it would take a man 
nearly seven years to get it into real good heart In tlie south an orchard 
a lids to the value of every farm; but, unless he has a 21 years’ lease, it will 
iH)t i>ay a tenant, to plant trees. 


Boothby, February 17. 

Pn*seiit— Messrs. Foiilds (chair), Leonard, Sims, Chaplin, and Turnbull (Hon. 
Se<‘.). 

Stock < N>m plain t.- -!Mr. Sims reported loss of hors*'; on bolding a post- 
mortem he found nearly three gallons of watci-y fluid under the stomach, Just 
l»‘*neatli the outer skin. 'i*li(‘ only symptoms of trou’de noticed before death 
wiM'e swellings in the legs, general imeasint¥?s, ami frequently lying down an 1 
roUing. rriie Chief Inspector of Stock says tbr* ewellings in the legs are uii 
doulitedly dropsical, but it i.s not po.ssible to glv«» any definite infonnation as 
to treatment. «%c.— Ed.J 

Hust-reeistaiit Wheats.-- (.’onsiderable interest was manifested in report in 
Kebruary Jounial of Agriculture on exiieriments with rust-resisting wheats. 
Some discussion on the returns took place. 


Stockport, January 13. 

i’reseiit -Messrs. Watts (chair), J. Smith, Thomas, Oodfiw. Howard, Rran- 
son, and Murray «Hon, Sec.). 

Wheat E.\periments.- Members reported on experiments with wheats last 
season. Smart’s Early, 22 It), sown, 3 bushels goml grain harvested; the wheat 
came up tbiu and slowly; was affected by black rust. Gamma, sown with 14 
cwt. super per acre, 3 lb. 7 oz. seed sown; yield lt>2 Ji). grain badly pinclieil; 
b(•adK long. Ten lb. Banjit, sown on dark chocolate soil, eJay subsoil, witli 
1 cwt. super and 1 cwt. rotten stable manure per acre, yield(Ml (> bushels good 
grata from quarter of an atTe; very brittle straw; grain cracks easily, should 
be a good hay wheat. Si*veuteen Ib. Berra f, sown on .Time 30 at rate of Specks 
per acre, .vielded 4 buebels of medlum-qualiiy grain; land manured with 80 lb. 
super per acre; this wheat stands up well, but is too fine in the straw for haj. 
Seventeen lb. Budd’s Early, sown on January 30, with 80 It), super per acre, re- 
turned 2 bushels of grain; most of it went down badly; no good for hay, and too 
brittle in straw. 

Wood Ashes. — Members wished to know the principal constituents of value 
In wood ashes; whether tlie ashes would l)e damaged by being cooled wltn 
salt or brackish water, and whether they could be mixed with super without 
injury. [Wood ashes are valuable on aci^ount of the imtash and to a 
much less extent on the lime they contain.' A little moisture 
might not do any harm, but any moistuit' draining away 
from the ashes would carry away some of the i>otash, and so lessem their 
value* Theoretically, ashes should not be mixed with super on account of the 
lime they contain, but Professor Lowrie on several occasions stated that if 
mixed with the super and used within 48 hours little, If any, injury would 
result, so long as the mixture did not get moist— Ed.] 
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Clare* February 6. 

Mt'srtrs. Kelly (chair), Uhrlstlson, Llayd, Hope, Bray, Treleaven, 
Hague, A. P., and W. B. Birks (Hon. Sec.). 

J'^ciHliiig Down Wheat Pirops.- Mr. Bray read a paper on this eubjeel. A» 
f^ir hack as 25 years ago he had seen the benelit gained by judiciously uslutf 
she(‘p to feed down the wheat crop. On one occasion, when there was very 
little feed he turned the ewes and lambs into his crop to save their lives. 
After they were taken off, the season turned in favourable, and the wheat 
slooled out and grew well. On the 500 acres he averaged seven bags of 
wheat to the acre. T.*ast year a large farmer near Blyth told him he had to 
turn his sheep into hds crop to save them. He believed this crop returned 
nearly fO per acre, besides saving the sheep. With the aid of manure, they 
were now growing lieavier croi>s than before, and the crops were taller; In 
fact tliey wei’e often too high to stand the rough winds, besides the stripper 
had to be worked as high as possible, taking In a lot of straw, iH'Sides inLs.sing 
a considerable number of heads. He would, tlierefore. advise farmers in tin* 
lower north to sow their wheat early, using rust-resisting varieties of wheat, 
and feed tin* crop down with sheep. The sheep should he put on before th*’ 
<‘rop is too high, as they will then feed it down evenly. Do not put them 
on after rain, as tliey will tread tlie crop into tlic^ ground. Tids, of course, 
docs not apply to crojis intended for hay. 


Rich man ’8 Creek, February 16. 

Present — Messrs. Freebaim (chair). Knanerluisis (lebiu’l. Kelly. Knt>\ 
Soarle, Ijohmann, MeColl (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Destruction of Sparrows.— Mr. Gebert reported snceessfnl poisoning of sparrows 
with wheat soaked in strychnine; he dissolved as much of the pidson as would 
cover a threeiienny piece, in water snllicient to soak a pint of wlieat. The 
birds took the poison readily, and he found nearly 100 dead sparrows; hl*^ 
fowls had also eaten aome of the grain, but apparently the poison was not 
strong enough to do them any harm. 

Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. McColl), who had been Honorary St*cretary since the 
Inception of the branch, in 3891, tendered his resigiiMtion, as he was leaving 
the distrk't. Mr. .1, M. Kelly was api>ointed the vacant position, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. McColl for his valuable services. 


Narrldy, February 21. 

l^resent— Messrs. Darley (cbalr), Satchell, Smart, Bairetow, Smallaconibe, 
and Dunsford (lion. Sec.). 

Sheep on the Farm.— Mr. Satchell read a papt>r on this subject. Shc'cp on 
tlie farm were not a great deal of trouble, and were decidedly proli table; tliey 
bring in good revenue, help to keep down the wt^eds, and reduce the butchers’ 
bills. They do good In the stubble paddock by trampling the -stra w and break- 
ing it down. They were generally more profitable than cattle to the farmer; 
land to keep 10 to 15 head of cattle will keep 100 ewea Gooil fences and smalt 
paddocks, to enable the flocks to be changed frequently, were essential. For 
this district the best breed was the Merino. The larger breeds did not stand 
the dry seasons and shortness of feed; their wool also gets dirtier, and they 
do not cut as much as the Merino. Over stocking must be avoided., and the 
breeding ewes culled every year. Get a good ram, and don’t be afi*aid to pay 
a fair price for one. Buy the ram In the wool, and know what be will cut; 
a good ram will produce 10 lb. or more of wool, but many farmers* rams do 
not produce more than 0 It) to 11 lb. Such animals must rt^duce the wool- 
producing quality of the flock. Ooiisiderable judgment must be cxerciscHl as 
to time of lambing; with early feed early lambs are most profitable, but on the 
other hand it is veny poor policy to have the ewes dropping their lamlts when 
they are coming to water. After lambing the barren ewes should be put on 
good fee4 and sold to ttie butcher as soon as fit. Farmers needed to watch 
the lamb export , trade carefully; the h^h price realised te flmt-class iambs 
was a ^Jii’eng temptation to dispose of the b^t, and keep the second grade for 
the fioi-k. This coidd only I'esult in disaster. 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

CONTRIBUTBI> UY THK CHIEF InSPKCTOE OF FACTORIES, 

(Continued from page 488. ) 

Impuhitikb in the Air of Factories and Workshops. 

The impurities passing into tlie air of factories and workshops can best be 
elas.slfifMl to source. They arise (1) from persons present; (2) 

from lights l)ui*nliig; (R) from floor, &c., of the rcK>m; (4) from maniufae- 
tuiing pi'ocesses; (5) from accidental s<«irces, mu^h as escapes of gas, effluvia 
from <Iralns, or impurities in the outside air. 

I —Impurities prom Persons present. 

TIh» pt*rsons prewMit in a room vitiate Uie air in sevei'al ways. 

Ill the tirst place they give off <.*arlMjnic acid, and at the same time consume 
oxygen in sligiHly (about a tenth) greater proportion. The amount of carbonie 
.•i(‘id given off, and oi‘ oxygen consumed by a man varies considerably, accord- 
ing to tin* ainouiit of work being done. Thus during greater muscular exertion 
the aniouiH may, for the time, )m' ten times as much as during rest. The average 
to-r the 124 hours can he calculated from the average daily consumption 
fond, whh'h Is pretty ac(*nrat<dy known, and corresponds to the production 
<»r about l2*J cubic feet of carlMUilc acid, or <Ul cubic foot ikh’ hour. During 
(‘(unplete rt»st only about b.ti cubic foot per hour Is given off, however. Hence 
during the Iv urs of activity about 1.1 <*iibic feel per hour are produced. A 
unman piodnces a tlftb h*ss than a man. In a factory about 1 cubic foot per 
Jiour may therefore be takmi as a probable a veivige quantity per person, though 
ji lilgiier t*stimate would be nei'ded in eases where tliere is much muscular 
exiTtion. It follows that, assuming the air of a workroom to be completely 
mixed, and allowing for the carhoiiic add present (wsny 4.d volumes per 1(),00(>) 

In the air of a town, it would he lu'cessarj* to supply more than 1.250 cubic 
feet of air per hour to each person iu order to produce an atmosphere con* 
ttiining less than tin 12 volnines of carbonic add iKu* 10.000 propostsl in the 
pre<*cding report. 

M(*re increase of carbonic add and diminution of oxygen to tlM‘ extent widdi 
actually miurs in the air of liuikliugH has no diivct influence on the comfort 
or health of tin* persons prcsimt. The proiiortioii of carbonic add, even where 
ventilation is very laid, seldom rises beyond 50 volumes i>er 10, (KM); and it 
requires aliout six tinu^s as nnuii to pn»duce an immediutiiy perceptible effe^u 
(increased depth and fiHMiiuency of breatldngi. A similar ivmark applies to 
the oxygen percentage. Ndtlier a diinfnntlon nor an increase of 2 or li per 
cent. In the oxygen seems to produce tiny appreciable effect on a man. The 
Jiving organism regulates its own consumption of oxygen, and in this respect 
differs entirely from a burning candle or fire, in the catfie of which the rate 
(vf consumption of oxygen rises and falls w ith the oxygen i>ereentage in the 
air. A large fall in the oxygen per<‘entage, or a loiTespoiiding diminution in 
the barometic pressure, iiroduces the strain of symptoms known to moun- 
taineers as “mountain sickness;” but the diminution requires to he a very 
eoitftiderable one. f«ome of the best known health resorts are at altitudes 
wdiere the diminution of pressui’e corresponds physiologically to a diminution 
by fully a fifth In the oxygen percentage. Further evidence showing that a 
moderate increase in carbonic acid and diminution of oxygen in the air is not 
in itself prejudicial to health Is afforded by the fact that, apart from acci 
dents, the life of a coalminer is exceptionally healthy, although he breathes, 
when at work, air which contains a notable excess of carbonic acid and defici- 
ency of oxygen owing to chemical elianges in the coal. The importance of 
carbonic aci<l in the air of a building arises solely from the fact that It is 
an index of conditions which are usually prejudicial to both health and com 
fort 

It was for long l)elleved that along with the carbonic acid In expireil air 
an organic substance, which is poisonous when absorbed into tlie blood. ts« 
given off from the lungs. Careful experiments have not corroborated this 
theory. There Is no doubt, however, of the unpleasant effects produced in 
the nia^iority of persons by tlie air of badly ventilated rooms, and of tlie 
loss of health and increased liability to certain diseases, particularly consump* 
tion, associated with living In such air. There Is also strong evidence of the 
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iiitlntMice of fresh atr In both facUltaUng the cure and preventing the return 
of con sumption and othor dit^ensos. 

("lu* iiicroased liability to disease in persons living in badly ventilated rooms 
is in port attributable to the coimuunlcation, through the air, of Infective 
diseases; and it is evident that the greater the air supply the less will be 
tli(» ("bailee of such eoinuuiiiieation oc<*urring If any source of infection lis pre- 
s(‘n1. Organisms present in I ho mouth and air passages probably constitute 
the eliief source of Infection. Oiiring ordinary quiet breathing none of these 
appear to be given off in the breath, but it has recently been shown that in 
speaking, and inartieularly in coughing and sneezing, large numbers are driven 
into the air and carried all over the room. Animate exposed to air containl- 
naUMl by the coughing of consumptive patients have also been shoi^u to be- 
come infected %vitU tuberculosis. Another mode of probable Infection Is from 
simtum which has been allowed to dry on the floor, so that the infective orga- 
nisms ore readily carried into the air as dust. 

The loss of appetite, discomfort, headache, &c., produ<‘ed by bad ventilation 
cannot, however, have anything to do with organtems, which act far too 
slowly: nor ("an tin* abseiici' of such organisms explain tlie curative effects of 
fn'sli air in such diseases as consumption. It is evident, therefore, that other 
faMors besides the preeeiico of eifectivo organisms uuist play an Important 
part in connection with the ill-(‘ff‘ecta of ex])OSure to vitiated air, tliough the 
pnwise nature of these factors is still somewhat obscure. 

'i be lieat ff ail ov(‘‘r(‘row(ltMl room evidently aggravates all unpleasant 
('fleets, but tlu*y may still be produced, thoiigli not ko readily, when excessive 
lu'ot is alisent; and warm air by itsell, particularly if it is in motion, does not 
produce the same effects. It is probable that the mere smell of the air of a 
badly ventilated room is one cause of the effects in question. This oppress! v.' 
smell is usually very distinctly perceptible when the proiiortlon of carbonlf 
acid exceeds about 1(» volumes per 10,(]iOD, or 6 to 7 volumes above that in 
outside air, and according to De Ohaumont becomes imperceptible at about 
two volumes above outside air. It appears to artee partly from the breath, but 
largely from the clothes and iiersons of tliose pi’esent in the room, and is 
caused by volatile substances present In tin* air in such minute amount iiin', 
though easily peri'eptilile to our tliey cannot be detected by chemical 

analysis. The ImiKirtaTiice of iiersonaJ cleanliness, wltli a view to ininlmlKlng 
the vitiation of air, js tluis evident. 

Expired air arises at first, since it is warm. WTien it cools and mixes with 
pure air, the mixture haws about tlic same specitii* gravity as pure air. The 
carbonic acid which replaces ])art of ils oxygen tends to make it heavier, but 
tMs influence is neutrallzt'd by the Increased proportion of aqueous vapour, tlie 
latter being lighter than air. rndlluted expired air contains, as compared witli 
ordiiiarj^ air, an excess of about 3.5 jrt c<mt. of carbonic add and 5 per cent, 
of aqueous vapour, witli a deficiency of about 4 per cent, of oxygen. Tlie Im 
purities arising from tbe persons present la a TOom pass upwards at first, 
blit soon become pretty evenly distributed in the air at different levels owing 
to the influence of convection currents causeil by the warmth of the body. 
This fact is Illustrated by the following experiment on a room of S,070 cubic 
feet enjiaicity, and 11 fe<»t high. Three women and one man were present In 
the room. The day was bright and sunny, and there was no wind; tlie hom:^ 


was in the countrj'; all openings w^ere closed. Volumes of CO. 

per 10,000 of air. 

Before exjieriment 2.8 

After 20 minutes of occupation at 4 ft. from floor .... 5.5 

After 20 minutes of occupation at roof 4.7 

After 70 minutes at 4 ft from floor 10.9 

After 70 minutes at 4 ft. from roof 11.5 

After 90 minutes at 4 ft from floor . . 12.8 

After 90 minutes at 4 ft from roof ^ 12.1 

After 110 minutes at 4 ft from floor 15.0 

, After 110 minutes at 4 ft. from roof 15.0 

V After 125 minutes at 4 ft from floor 15.8 

*. After 125 mSfiutes at 4 ft from roof 15.2 


(To be continued in next issue.) 


PrlntoA by Howey k OUUnghsia, 98 sad 88, Wsyttimib Btrsofc, Adslside* 
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GROWING SCARCITY OP CONIFEROUS TIMBER. 

Ry W.AI.TKU (Jir.L, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Consrkvatob op Fokksts. 

(( Vjiitinued from page 497.) 

Bringing nndi'r r<‘vi(‘w conutrles ontsid(‘ of Bnrnpe Dr. S<*lilirh Fihows 
incist of tliosi' now iniporliiig nro likely to inenmsi* their <leiii:ind>4 for 
eonlferoiis tmilier. nnd tliat, <•.\eet^ting the I’nited States of America am\ 
i’anmln, tlio»<e i‘\|iortlng do tiot afTe<-t the cim^stion at issue, lieeause they 
(•xiiort ]iard\>oods \Nhieli u ill only tiiid a market in lOuroiK* up to a erndaiu 
(luantity, si'eing that ST per cent, of the timber ioiiKirtt^d there <*onsisls of 
I’oniferoiiis or pirn* fiudier, and tlunvfort* any iiosslbli* Increase In hardwood 
timber exports notdd not make up for the decreasi* in the light conif<M*ou< 
n <mm1s. 

Bid’erring to Asiatii* Hussia, which has lanm stmietiiues named as a pos 
si hie sonree of supplies, h<‘ says: - 

••'rids is a Idg country: it lontaiiis extensive areas which arc clas.sed a-s 
wooillamls, Imt a great part of the country is practically situated lieyond 
tlu* limit of tirotiiald(‘ tive growth, whiU* otln*r extensive areas are plains 
M’ithont forest. Supposing, however, that there is a snr]>lus of prodnotkm 
for eviiort, tiie cost of transport would b<» practically prohibitive. The 
outlets by water are towanl tbe North Polar sea, involving exeeedingly ditli- 
cult navigation, amd if transiiorteil by land toward the west the dlstanee 
would be ver.> great. It iis, however, not impossible that any surplus tlnilu*r 
migld hereafter go towards Phliia/’ 

Dealing with tlu* Vniled Slates the same writer imiiits out that tin* 
lncr(»ased dmnand for timber cannot Ik* met from thert* for any length of 
time, in sniiport of which opinhm lie gives the following data:-- 

••'I'lu* total wooded area of the Pnited States Is given as 7hl),odO,d(M) acres, 
being e<iual to ;»7 per cent, of the totJil area, and giving an area of nine 
acr(»s per head of Impnlation. The tliiilK*r standing on this immense area has 
been estlniatetl, and It is given by one of the foremost anthoritiiss as e*qual 
to Jl,4r>0,(K)0,000 tons (reckoi)ing a ton eipial to 490 ft. board measure), whhdi 
glvtxs not quite 5 tuns iH*r acre all round. In Fnuice, llerniany, and Austria, 
this would be called about oue-tenth of tlu* average full sto<*king. hen<*e the 
Pnited States forests would, as regards their yield capacity for tlu* Dext 
lialf-century, be equal to about 70,000,0(K) acivs in France, <b*rmany, or 
Austria. The Ininber cut in 1890 is given as equal to (KUKK),000 tons, and it 
was calculated that the existing stand of tiinlH^r wo-nld last for about 50 
years. For tbe year 1899 the cut Is given as follows: — 

('onlfe.rotw tlmlxu* 7r».000,0<¥l ton.s. 

Oaks and other hardxvoixls 25.000,000 tons. 


Total 


1(H>.0(K).0(K) tons. 
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At this ra to the availahlo stand would last only about 34 yoars. If during; 
llio n(‘xt JO years tho annual out inoroases at the same rate os in the past 
10 y(‘iirs, it will amount to 137.0(K),000 tonis, and tJie reniainlni? stand will be 
ronsumod in about 25 years. A.ij:ain, the aiimial production has bwm esti> 
mated at 75,000.000 tons, so that the preseni annual consumption exet^eds It 
by 33 per cent. It is stated tliat besides the cuttings large quantltJesH of 
timber are destroyed annually by fire and other souJNies of loss, sn that ‘t 
is altogether probable tiiat the annual growth is considerably lesis than the 
annual destruction. This m(‘nns that the lTniti»d StAt(‘R consume annually 
not only the legitimate growth or increment. l)ut also a i>ortlon of their 
capital, a process whieli must inevitably lead to bankruptoy, If if is not 
stopped, at an early date, riu* iserloiisness of the position has, fortunately, 
be(*u recognised, and efforts are being mode to inlrodu<‘e more eonservativi* 
lumbering, and to protect tho forests against ravagf‘s by fire and grazing.” 

Hef erring to ('aiiada lie sa>^s that of the SbO.OOO.OOO acres of land classed as 
forests there, only one-third, or 2(»d,(M)0,00() acres, on the testimony of the 
('‘iilef Inspector of Timber and Forestry for (^anada, can bp considered as 
timber lands, the rest being covered wdth small growth of soim* use locally. 
l)ut of little, if any, merchantable value. It further appeal's that though tin* 
area of timber lands and the pro]>ortion per head are so great, that no falling 
of future supplies should he possible, yet the Statistician of tlie Dominion, 
Mr. (Jeorge .Tohnson, gives a far from encouraging account of Hie stab' of 
atTairs. The principal item in the exports used to be white pine, but this lias 
now fallen to one- fifth of the quantity exporftHl 30 years ago, spruce having 
gradually replaced it. lOnoruious quantities are tfiald to exist of this, l)ut cuf- 
fing has of late developed so rapidly that, as regards Ontario, it is stateil, “Its 
increasing use for the manufacture of wood pulp threatens serious inroailw 
upon this valuaide tree.” Oomparlng the prices per ton sln(*e 1870 Dr. Sehlich 
points out that, taking white jilue logs, as an example, the average rates 
were as follows: — 


Poriocl. Average price per ton. 

(In shillings.) 

1870 to J 879 32/ 

1880 to 1889 47/ 

1890 to 3899 01/ 


and tliough the increase on prices in other timbers was much less it is quite 
sufficient to show that the total quantity of timber exported is now less limn 
it was 3<i years ago. <’anada has not betm able to meet the inoivaiSiHl demam’ 
in Furope, and it is regarded as very doubtful whether she will b(‘ able to 
do so in future, unless definite and immediate action be taken to systemati- 
cally mtinage her forests. Broadly speaking, the Canadian forests may b* 
divided <*ommerclally into two parts — the eastern, supplying chlefiy tlie 
Culled States and Kurope; and the western, which exports also to the Uniteil 
States and Asia, Australia, and other countries. Mr. Johnson says:— 

“A large portion of the (eastern) forests has been devilled, which means 
that all good trees have been cut ont by the lumber men for marketable 
tlml)er. The careless torch has lighted fires like the Miraniichi fire, which 
swept with fierce energy over an area of more than three million aciw, leav- 
ing blackened giant pines to be a reminder for more than half n century of 
flu* immense destruction there and then caused,” 

Tlie following statement Is quoted as having l>een made by Mr. Edwards in 
the < Canadian Parliament in 1893:— 

“ft is safe to say, and T am sui'e that every lumberman In this House will 
bear me out In tlml «tatement, tluit ten times more forest wealth has lM*en 
d(*str(>yed In Danada through forest fires than has been cut by lumbermen.” 

cuttings In 1893 were estimated to amount to 40,000,000 tons, the doctor 
informs us, and adds that if Mr. Edwards is right, the annual destnictlon 
would amount to 400, 000, (KM » tons, or considerably more than the existing 
tflilM'r area jirmlnees. A disastrous state of things to contemplate! And 
though it seems tliat considerable attention has been aroused on the question 
the measiireis taken to (*oih* with the evil by systematically managing the 
forests liave been on altogefIi(»r too feelde and insignificant a H<‘ale to deal 
with au<‘h vast areas. 
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Uoforriug to the pai)er pulp industry, whieh in sucli a comparatively brier 
piTioil has assumed sueh enormous dimensions, the estimates ^iveii by the 
doctor for tlm amounts used by exporting countries are as follows:— 


Tons. 

Sweden uses now annually t,(i00,0(M) 

Norway uses now annually l,4b0,0fK) 

I^Mnlaml u«es now ajinually 20(VKM) 

Canada uses now annually (al»oulj t,20(),otMi 

United Rtateis uses now anmi.ally tabouti .... 7,r»00,(KX) 


11,300,000 

II(* lurther states that the actual qjuantitles of woml used for i>aper i)idi) 
manufacture In imimrting countries like Britain, France, and Belgium are 
iiicluilcd in the data given for those countries of timber importtsl, and as they 
were not classed separately the exact amount cannot be ajscerUiined, but it 
is t*vid(‘nt that tlie consumption In those countries would largely increase the 
total already given. In a paper on “Chemical Wood Pulp,” by Mr. S. P. Fa- 
st iek, given l>^ore the Imperial Institute In 189r>, the basis taken for calculat- 
ing tin* area of forest utilized by the annual consumption of 500,000, OtK) feet 
of limber for paper pulp at that time, was a yield of .5.tMM) feet per acre, 
whieii sliowed an annual clearance of timber from 100,000 acres per annum 
f(n* th(‘ United States only. Taking the consumption indicated by Dr. Schlicli’s 
('stiinate of 7,500,000 tons, and allowing 400 feet per ton, we have 3,0(X),000,(K)0 
lW‘t ,as the annual tpiantity up to 1901, which, on the basis of 5.000 feet iK^r 
a(*re, giv(*s (JOO.dOO acres as the area of fore.st annually retpiired by the 
r Idled States for papt^r pulp alone! This amount seems at tirst sight stagger- 
ing and liniirobable. but when it is remembered tliat tlie estimatiHl require- 
meid, for only one New York pai»er for paper pulp is s<n'en acres per day, o’* 
nearly 2,2(Ki acres per year, and when the large number of populous cities 
In tbc States, with the inevibible !iumlK*r of “dailies” required over that vast 
tcM'ritory, iis also taken Into account, the improbahillty vanishes at once, and 
tlie full weight of such an enormous strain on forest resources becomes 
alarinlngiy real. One esiK?elally objectionable feature in the exploitation of 
forest areas of pape^r pulp is that everything, from the raiding, with small 
diameter, to the tree us high as 41 inches In diameter, goes tlown l>t‘fore 
the fuller’s saw, leaving nothing to grow Into a future forest for further sup- 
plies. 

A startling proof of the rapidity with which tlie iwiper pulp lndusti*y eu.i 
absorb forests in its all devouring maw, is found in the following extract from 
IMtinan’s Phonetic .Journal, which appeared in The Advertiser on September 
S, 1 }k;> 2: — A trial wae recently made in Austria to decide in how short a 
s)mee of time living trees could be converted into newspapers. At Klsenthal, 
at 7.35 in the morning three tiHjes were sawn down, at 9.34 the wood, having 
iieen stripiied of bark, cut up, and converted into pulp, became papv'r, and 
pasised from the factory to the press, when the fli’st printed and folded 
i*oi)y was issued at 10 o’clock, so that in 145 minnies the trees have become 
newspapers! 

Witli such an illustration of the celerity with which timlier can be con- 
verted into paper It is impossible to contemplate the amazing rapi«llty witli 
which tlie demand for wood pulp has Increased, without feeling that the 
aasiiuit thus hourly ma<le upon the standing supplies of pine timber con- 
stitutes a very grave problem indeed, the importance of which is greatly 
aei'eutnated by careful consideration of the numerous and weighty facts 
already advanced on the authority of Dr. Schlicb. O.I.E., P.R.S., late Inspec- 
tor-Oeiieral of Foi’ests, India, and Principal Professor of Forestry, Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coo-per’s Hill, London. 

The more such facts are imndered the more increasingly is it apparent that 
problems of this kind can only l^e dealt with satisfactorily by exploiting 
existing tlmlHu* stock^i on the «umndi*st system of management, and by taking 
prom]>t and energetic steps whenever and wherever iu*i*essary to augmiud 
prt»seiit naturally gi’own forests by creating artlllcial IVii’est wealth on the 
lines now so well understood and so successful In their results where 
lightly carried out 
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lOvcji ji cnsiiHl nt this subject must impress on evoay Jiitellifejeut 

riNHler Hie fii(*t tlmt H behoves nil countries iuje<linj? pim* timber to enquire 
promptly to wluit (*xteiit the.v c;ni supplement “Henl” or pine supplier from 
iibroad by jjirowinjj: their own timber. South Austriilin is semliuK over 
yearly out of this country for pine timber, and with the increased 
fruit produethm that may bt‘ safely reckoiRKl on. the amount iUH*ded for fruit 
dry in;; and transit will very lai\irely in<*rease. <’an she ;;row any of this 
timber herself V If so, why does t^liie not do it. and keep this money in the 
eomitry, >\hile at the same time materially assisting; in solviii;; the (luestioii 
of employnuMit for idh* hands by tiiidiii;; work in ereatiniLr work in maiii- 
taiiiin;;. and ultimately work in eonvertin^r her nrtilielally erealed forest/i into 
inerehaiitable prodii(*e, for uliicli the demand Is ever on the increase. 

It will be our province on a future occasion to furnksh a reply to the lirst 
(juestion, “<'aii South Australia y:row any pine timberV” hy a plain stat(*iiu‘iit 
of what the Koresi Depart mem has been able to ])rov(‘ by forest culture, 
which, at lii*si experimenbil, has j)assed from that sta«:e to the pratdical. an t 
can now produce fa<'1s that “wliina <lini; and canna be disputed.** it will be 
the duty of the peojile of South Australia to ^«ay wlndher thg^' will develop 
a jiroiiiisiii;; and hi;;hly valuable indnstrv by entering; on a splrit(*d fort‘Sl 
policy, or whetlim* tiny will netrhsd “to take occasion by the hand,” leave 
thousands of acn's lit for timber irrowiii/y; and nothin;; cdse, in various dis- 
tricts, to lay idle and usehiss. and iiy-aiid-hy pay the well-dt?serv(*d iMUialty by 
Iiavln;; to jLrlve einirmously (‘iiliain*ed values for their iiine timber, ovtm if 
pnM'Uvable, within the next *J.*'> years. It will be useU^s then to talk of 
hardwoods, for hardwoods cannot till tlie place of soft W'oods. which form 
sr» p^'r cent, of the world’s timber eousumution. 


IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Authuu J. Peukins, Skchetakv for Agmcultuue. 

(DontimuMl from pasfe 404.) 

’I*iie a;;i‘i<‘ulture o! today is no doubt still largely gnid(‘d ]>v tlie f‘Xpei*nMiee 
slowly a<*eiiiJJidated by our foivfathers. In many iH)inls, however, iiiodeiii 
requireieents have lmi)osed »*adi<'al changes uism traditional ronllm', ami om 
all si<les agriculturists jiiay be s/M‘n more or less blindly following new prac 
flees, that thc.v iMdiove to bi* in harm. my with the re«iuireiii<‘nls of an altered 
eiivlromnent, altlnmgh of tin* faith (liat is in them they ciui give no satlsfae 
lory account. True, that to-day’s truth is but too frequently to-iii' now’s 
iMTor; but if bumau knowledge, even at its Iw^st, is but a gn)piii^ after trntb, 
and as smdi often leads its votaries a^^ray, to what waste of linn* and 
energy must not he put those wlnjm <'irciimNtauees drive blindly in the loot- 
steps of chance'/ In the routine that has bwn iK^qiieatlnsl us, we 
see the linlshed 4*drfiee; happily the struggh*s and failures tliqt 
preskletl over its costly erection do not come withhi our kt'u. In 
our times, success depends iiiaiidy ou economy of energy; waste si>ells 
failure to the individual and the State*; and to-day that the stress 
of times has reudew'd m»eessary a certain ainoimt of renuKlelling 
ill our v(*nei*able legacy. h*t us sts* to it that our brick ami mortar Ik* of 
Hie iHJSt, and produced witli tin* least amount of mlsdirecteil energy, 1 
take it that knowh*dge. siicli ;is we jiossess It— a knowkMlge of tin* why ami 
tin* wherefore of the praeti<*es we follow— must prove the sun*st guidt* to 
.ultimate siiccews. So much by of apology, for lutroduciiig a somt»wUat 
arid discussion on the chem.ical featun*s of the swamp soils. I may indulge 
the hoi>e that it may, perhaps, prove of use to others than those immediately 
interested In the Murray banks. 

We may note first that these swamp landfi appear to be of eonsideralne 
depUi.' In taking samples for me, Mi*ssr». Mon>hett found the aoJl to rmiialn 
slmnar in dmrai'ter tuo feed b(*low the surfaet'; beyond this depth tliey euuld 
not at tin* time go. The land had IsHni recently irrigated, and the water 
level was within rt»iieh. Two f<*et of soil of this character will carry hixu- 
riant tivoins for an almost indefinite period of time. 
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The samples were submitted to two distiuct forms of analysis — ^first, a 
' physical analysis — l,e., an analysis tending to show the mechanclal and 
physical state of the soil. This analysis was kindly undertaken for me by 
Mr. W. R. Jamieson, B.Sc., of Roseworthy College. Second, a chemical 
analysis— i.e„ an analysis shoiiing the proportions of fertilising substances 
contained in the soil. This analysis was conducted by Mr. Chapman, Of 
the School of Mines. 

Phtsioal Analysis. 

Mr. Jamieson reports complete absence of gravel or coarse vegetable 
debris, so that the swamp may be looked upon as entirely formed of fine 
soil. This is merely a natural consequence of its mode of formation. Situated 
not far from the mouth of the river, the lower flood waters bring with them 
only sedimentary matter in the finest state of division. Coarse gravel anu 
heavier particles are deposited higher uj), and go mostly towards raising 
the natural l)ed of the river. It may be nott'd here that in the general 
constitution of a soil, stones and gritty particles or gravel are by no means 
to b<* despise^. They help to open out the soil, and to maintain it in a 
condition generally satisfaotorj' to tillage operations. When, however, lii 
spite of the alnsence of these coarser particles, the medhanical condition of 
the soil continues well adapted to ordinary tillage, as Is certainly the case in 
the present instance, it may almost be said tliat tlie relative fertility of the 
soil Is in direct ratio of the flnoness of division of its component particles. 
Thiw ])oiiit hardly Tie£Hls elaboration, for it is quite evident that in a soil, 
naturally both free and open, and at the same time in an extremely fine 
state of division for a same weight of soil, the contact surface offered to 
the roots is far In exce.s.s of what obtains in coarser gritty soil. Not uncoiv 
nected therefore with the great fertility of theee swamps must be the fine- 
ness of tile particles of whicii they are composed. 

The air-dried sample of fine soil, when further dried at 110 deg. C., was 
found to still retain 7.^10 per cent, of moisture. The soil may therefore be 
looked upon ais liighly retentive of moisture, and as such well adapted to the 
growth of plants. The physical analysis of the isoil demonstrates that this 
power to retain moisture is a direct consequence of the presence of a large 
amount of both fine colloidal clay and organic matter. 

^Ir. .lamieson has tested the mechanical state of the soil in two distinct 
ways, both of which are given lielow, with short explanatory notes. 

TABLE I. 

Mechanical Analysis of Fine Soil dried at 110* 0. 


<-oar.*<o sand (retaining 2.4 per cent, of organic matter) S.l 

Medium sand (retaining 2.0 i)er cent of organic matter) 12.o 

Fine sand (retaining -i.S per cent, of organic matter) 24.2 

Fine silt by dllTercnce (retaining C.9 per cent, of organic mntteia . . 38.7 
Total organic matter 17.0 


TABLE II. 100.0 


Physico-Chemical Analysis op Fine Soil dried at 110^ C. 
(Schlcf.sing’s Method). 


Calcium oxide (lime) O.S 

5?and 1 aesoclated with undecomposed f 60.0 

Colloidal clay / wganlc matter 1 36.4 

Humus (humic acids) 2 .^ 


100.0 

I have given the results bb they have been worked out by Mr. Jamie- 
son, and the points of importance to be noted may be summed up as follows: 
— ^Tbe soil is exceedingly rich In the constituent known as colloidal claj^, as 
evidenced in Tables I. and II. respectively by the figures for flue silt and 
ootlqidal day. Added to this, the proportion of lime present Is certainly 
smell Had not the soil fieen exceptionally rich in organic matter, this abun- 
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danee of impalpable clay and relative lack ol' lime ^vould uiuloubtedly have 
contributed toAvards miderinj? the sail exeoedliml.v tenacious and intractable 
to tillaire operations, either in the Avet or dry stat(‘. Fortunately, 17 per 
cent, is a. Jiijih jAroportion of organic matter for any soil; and su long as 
there ks no appreciable lack of thi.s substance, the sAvamp soil Avill continue 
to retain its naturally open and friable natnro. It nntsl not, In^wever, 
be overlooked that reclamation and tillage operatio:i!»s have 
completely changeid the conditions that in the past favoured this 
accumulation of organic matter. Wlien Nature ivigned supreme and unhin- 
dered, these sAvamp lands AA’ore covered with rank vegetation, that under the 
alternating ijifluences of flood and drought tiourished and died, leaving their 
remains as a contribution toAA’ards the steadily itmi'easing stock of organic 
matter already pre.sent. Kesoarch work of the latter end of the nineteenth 
century has taught us that the decomposition or destruction of organic 
juatter takes place mainly as a consequence of the vital enei*gies of speein» 
ferments or bacteria. This process, which has re(*eived the name of nitrifi- 
cation, can only take place under certain conditions of aei"ation, heat, and 
moisture, that favour the growth of the micro-organisms. It is safe 
to conclude that in thci past conditions favouring nitrification, 
and. consequently, the destruction of organic matler. liave not obtained In 
the sAA'amp lands. Surface tillage operations. ht)wever, must necessarily 
bring a disturbing element into play: for tJie formation of iiitmtes. so neces- 
sary to many of our crops, is a general consequence af good soil cultivation. 
On the other hiand, Avith the exception, perhaps, of soim* leguminous crops, 
such as lucerne, the amount of organic inattcu' dt*stroyed and p.irtly con- 
sume<l by one crop Avill alAvays be in excess of Avhat is l<*fi in tlie ground 
in the form ot roots, leaves, fstems. &c. ''Phe tendency, there- 
fore. under the neAv order of things will be towards a gradual reducti^m 
in the protjortion of organic matter at present to be found in the 
soil. The present stock is undoubtedly enormous, reiu'csented 1o .m depth 
of two feet by over 510 tons of organic Jiiatier to the* acre; and. so far as 
the actual food requirements of plants are concerned, then* is little* fe‘ar of 
exhaustion for many geneiutions to come. in a soil of tlds de‘S(*riptioTi. 
howoA'er, the importance of organic matter on its mechanical state* cannot be 
OA’erlooked, and any notable reduction in its relative* eiuaiititfes must tend to 
hamper tillage operations, and, consequently, to reneler le*ss satisfactory the 
growth of crops. Such a contingency belongs, perhai)is. only to the distant 
future; but it cannot come amiss to draw attention to it even at this early 
stage, and it is satisfactory to knoAv that occasional dressings Avith lime will 
at any time I'^slore to the hardened eoll Its one-time friability. 

The present condition of the organic matter of these* soils is Avoiiliy of 
passing reference; Avhereas. in its bulk It is represented by 17 per cent, of 
the soil dried at 110 deg. C., there Is iiol nnu’e than per <*ent. in the 
form of true humus or decomposed organic matter. It may be taken fo 
granted that in the course of time constoiit tillage avIII liaAre the effect of 
sloAviIy raising the proiwrtion of humus at the expt*n8e of the at present 
iindecomposed organic matter. A similar analysis of the same* ^^oil con- 
ducted in five or six years’ time will not be Avlthout interest. 

Chemical Analasis. 

The questions of direct practical value that may l>e raistMl by the chemical 
analysis of a soil are numerous. A couii>lete {uialysls— that* is to say, an 
analysis accounting for all the substaikces iw^esent. Is not without its own spe- 
cial interest. The issues involved, however, lean more to the academic than tiie 
immediately practical aspects of the subject. As a general rule, so far as 
the special food recinirements of plants an* com*(‘rjied. there exists In most 
soils a superabundance of Iron, alumina, silica, soda, ipagnesla, &c. Some of 
these substances may l)e looked upon as iiullspensable in the formation or 
vegetable tissues. Others probably oaa’o their al)isoii>tlon by the roots to 
the fact that they are found in soluble in the liquid containing the 
essential elements of plant food; others, again, merely form the bulk of/ the 
substratum to which, as is their nature, plants cling for support during life- 
time. For inferences of practical value aat an* thert'fore at liberty- to negleci 
these commoner substances, and for a complete analysis substitute a pai^l 
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analysis, the abject of which will be first to ascei-tain the proportions of those 
substances indispensable to vegetation, which, like gold in the quartz matrix, 
have been distributed over soils by Nature with a sparing band; and, second, 
to ascertain the proportions of certain salts, which, if present in excess, intei^ 
fere with healthy plant growth. 

To the uninitiated, it is to be feared, an aiKilysis is little more than a string 
of names and figures. In the present instance 1 am anxious that to thos^ 
who have the patience to follow me, it should represent something more 
concrete, more living; and I cannot, therefore, avoid a digression, which may, 
after all, not be without its own special interest Soils, it has already been 
hinted, are extremely complex in their c^oin position. Of their many com- 
ponents, however, three alone stand out as pre-eminently indicative of soil 
fertility. They are respectively known as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potassium oxide or potash. Nor in most cases is it wise to overlook a fourtli 
(iomponent, usually pi*esent in far greater proportions than either of the 
latter. 1 refer to calcium oxide or lime. The proportion of lime in a soil 
is of many-sided interest. It largely determines the mechanical state of the 
soil; it affe<ts the availability to plants of other soil components; it is 
itself in must cases essential to plant development; and it frequently exercises 
a determining influence on the types of manure to be used. 

To judge of the value of a soil by its analysis, it is essential to have somi 
slaiuUird ot comparison. Local analyses .are far too few in number to 
enable us to establish one from local statistics; and until we can seeuiv the 
apiMfintmeut of an agricultural chemist to carry out exclusively analyses of 
agricultural inierost. they will continue to be so. We are for<*ed. there- 
fore, to fall back upon Kuropean data: and, be it said in passing. I am of 
opinion tliat time will show, whatever may at present be said to the «*on- 
irtiry, that these data are equally applicable here; or. in other words, that a 
poor soil remains a poor soil all the world over, however mtn-h climatic 
influences may modify the average yields ot different countries. 

With the following proportions expressed in relation to the fine soil drn*<l at 
no deg. a soil may generally he described as of good quality, and looked 
upon as capable of carrying good average yields without the artificial stimulus 
of manures:— 

.Nitrogen, I part by weight in 1.000 
i'hosjthoric acid, I part !>y weight in 1,000 
i'otaNsiuiu oxide, 2 jtarts by Aveight in LOtK) 

<’aicium o\lde, ."iO jiarts by Aveight in 1,000. 

Soils confining lesser amounts of any one of these substances may Lamerally 
Ik* looked upon as poor in these special lines; whilst an appreciable t xcests 
stamps tliem as rich, or eveti exeeedlugly rich. 

Now AAdiat, on the whole, do these figures represent in the concrete? This 
is a question Avhlcb 1 shall iioav endeaA’oiir to put in as clear a light ;i> ik>s- 
sible. If we admit. someAvhat arbitrarily, it is true, that plants draw their 
nourishment mainly from the first foot of soil, wo may represent the average 
weight of soil at their disposal over one acre by 3,25(ttX)0 n>. Dm* aer * 
Therefore, of our staiidartl good isoll should cmiiaJn in the first foot:— 
Nitrogen. 1 in 1. (KM) —3.250 IT), 
riiosphoric acid. 1 in 1.000 -3,250 n». 

Potassium oxide, 2 in l,0tK) — T,5uo n>. 

Lime, 50 in 1,00(>-10,250 lb. 

1 have no illusions as to the absolute value of thiese figures. They are 
but the present expression of that groping after trutli that Ave call kn»)Av- 
ledge. Much, no doubt, depends on the state of availability of various 

substances; but to Avhat extent and in what manner, our somewhat limitei^ 
information on the matter does not i)erinit us at preisent to definitely stat(‘. 

To some the fact that a soil containing 0.25 in X.*HX) of phosphoric at id, 
representing about 812 lb. to the acre one foot deep —and this constitutes an 
average common to many South Australian soils that have been analysed — 
that such a soil should still be described as poor. may, 
perhaiHS, appear somewhat difficult to reconcile to their unaided 
reaisonlng powers. Nevertheless, our limited local experience goes 
far to prove that without phosphatlc dressings such soils will 
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not yield satisfactory e^*eal crops; and that, farther, in tha 
course of time, a succession of yearly dressings vastly improves their carrying 
capacity for grasses and natural herbage. The explanation of this 
apparent anomaly may, perhaps, be made clearer by an appropriate simile. 
Looking for a needle in a haystack may well represent the task of the roots 
in a soil almost completely devoid of phosphoric acid; whilst in a soil only 
relatively poor It might be compared to fowls picking out stray grains from a 
haystack, as compared to others who had gained access to the unwinnowed 
heap of cocky chaff and grain. Let us remember In this connection that 
under a hot dry climate those annuals alone succeed that are able to reach 
maturity before the soil has lost the essential moisture; that in a poor soH, as 
in a dry soil, the relative proportion of root to stem and leaves is always in 
excess of that that obtains in a rich soil or a moist soil. It follows that time 
that might otherwise have been utilized in building up tissues above ground 
is more or less wasted in developing a powerful root system, that has to 
hunt far and wide for its available food, and frequently the dry weather 
surprises the plants at too early a stage In their development, and the result 
is naturally disastrous to the cultivator. That is the position of the poor 
soil, as I understand it expressed as clearly as I am able to do It 

Finally, I must point out that in working out the ^weights of fertilising sub- 
stances per acre I have taken into account solely the fine soil, as none other 
was present in the swamp land. For a coarser soil manifestly this would be 
incorrect. Take the extreme case of a soil consisting of one half etones 
and grit, and the other half of tine soil. The amount of phosphoric acid 
to the acre would only be equal to one-half of what it would have been had 
it contained nothing but fine soil. 

In our May issue 1 hope to take up the chemical analysis of the swamp soil 
itself. I trust t will be excused this somew'hat long digression. In the 
interests of cleaimess 1 have judged It necessary. 

Since wTitlng tiie above my attention has been drawn by 3kXr. H. W'. Mor- 
phiett, to two erroneous stateanents insearted in my first article on this subject. 
I stated therein that the 7 ft. embankment of .sutiicient height to keep 
out a flood equal in volume to the one that visited the district in 1870; I am 
now* informed that whilst the embankment would certainly htive kept out 
the 1SJ)0 flood, it is morally certain that it would ]iav<* l>(><»u pn^vei-less before 
the 1870 flood. It may be remarked that such floods fortunately of very 
rai'e occurrence. Under a further misapprehension. 1 also stated that Messrs. 
M-orphett & Co. had found the earth fntm which rhe (‘mbanlviu(*nt was built 
too jwrous to prevent infiltration from the river, and that in consetpience they 
had been compelled to coat It witli swamp silt. 1 am now* informed that 
this is not the case, and that in fact the embankmeiif held like a l>ottle. The 
coating of silt applied on the river side of the embankment Is destined to 
check erosion from waves and inovoments of the water. For this purpose 
couidi grass or some other plant would probably offer better protection. 

(To be continued.) 


POT EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE LIMITS OP 
ENDURANCE OF DIFFERENT FARM CROPS FOR 
CERTAIN INJURIOUS SUBSTANCES. 

Under tlie above heading Messrs. F. B. Guthrie and B. Helms read a paper 
before the Royal Society of New South Wales in October, 1902. The follow- 
ing notes are on/llocteil from a re])iint concerning wheat, published in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales:— 

In respect to coimmon salt (sodium chloride) their conclusions are suinmarlg- 
ed ah foiiow^s:— ‘^0.01 to 0.02 per cent of common salt Is without eflPect upon 
the wheat plant the grain germinating weU and the plants growing 
vigorously. With 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, the gemination k» somewhat retarded; 
the plants ai’e less vigorous, but recover and grow w^ell. With 0.16 the ger* 
mination Is still more affected, and the plants would probably not recover 
under less favourable eotoditions than those of the experlmeot/ 0.20 per cent* 
of common salt in the soil is fatal to the growth of wheat’’ 
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If we transaibe these results iD terms more likely to np-peal to the grower, 
OD the assumption that one acre 1 ft. deep weighs 3.2.50,000 1T»., we are led to the 
foUowIng conchisioiDis:— 

(1) 326 It), to 660 It), of common salt per acre are without Ill-effect upon 
wheat 

(2) 1,626 to 3,260 Ib. per acre retards germination and growth, although the 
.plants subsequently recovered under the conditions of the experiment. 

(3) 4,875 lb. per acre hinder germination to a greater extent and it is sur- 
mised that under less favourable conditions the plants would have perished, 

(4) 6,500 lb. per acre ai*e fatal to the growth of wheat. 

Sodium Carbonatk. 

The authors also tested the action of sodium carbonate on wheat. In res- 
pedt to this salt they state: — 

•‘Sodium carbonate is present In the water of nmny of the artesian bores in 
New Sou til Wales. As these waters constitute in many oases the only avail- 
able supply for irrigating, the question of the limit of tolerance of different 
crops for this alkali is one of considerable importance. When water charged 
with alkali is used for iriigatlng the soil frequently becomes covered with a 
white crust, coiisisUiig id‘ sodium cai*i)onate. This is due to capillary ar.tioa 
which bringTS the alkali to the surface, w here it is left as a deixKslt on evaiK)ra- 
tion of the water. When the amount of alkali present is considerable, the 
soil becomes quite hard, and tillage operations are rendered very diffieuli. and 
in some cases impossible. These conditions were not reproduced in ilu‘ ex- 
periments, the surface of the pots being covered by a mulch, so tliat surface 
evai)oratlon was reduced to a minimum, the soil was ahva.\s moist, and the 
drainage effectively prevented the accumulation of water or of winter charged 
with alkali. The exi»erimeiits, therefore, represent the action of the alkali 
upon the plant itself, without referem*e to its possible deleterious effect^ upon 
the soil.” ^ 

Conclusions on the exiHuMmonts are summarized as follows: - •Quantities of 
sodium carbonate (Na. Coj up to 0.20 per cent, of the soil do not affect the 
growth of wheat in any way. With 0.30 i>er cent germination Is aff<^cted, 
with 0.40 per cent gennination is much affected and the plants die; per 
cent, can therefore be regarded as the limit of endurance.” 

Ueferiiug these figures to pounds per acre, as has already been done for 
common salt, w^e obtain the following results: — 

(1) 6,500 IT), per acre of sodium carbonate are without ill-effects ui)ou either 
the germination or grow^th of wheat 

(2) 9,750 lb. i3er acre of sixlium carbonate retard germination and affect 
growth. 

(3) 13,000 lb. per acre of sodium carbonate are fatal to wheat 

The authors then go on to examine the action of ammonium sulphocyanlde 
(occasionally found in sulphate of ammonia), of sodium chloiute (uecasloiially 
found in nitrate of soda), juid of arsenlous acid (occasionally found in super- 
phosphates and other compounds in which sulphuric acid ha» been used). None 
of these substances present very much practical interest, and tlierefore I make 
no reference to tliem. It Is to be regretted that they did not ex torn I their 
experiments to magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, and magnesium chlor- 
ide, all of which are frequently found in water, and even in certain soils: i>os- 
sibly they are not of general occurrence in New^ South Wales. 

The authors point out very correctly that the results of the experiments only 
apply to conditions stoilar to thoise under which tliey worked. With them the 
injurious salts wea-e distributed uniformly throughout the soil, whereas In 
actual practice the application of impure manures, or even simply the action 
of soil capillarity, may frequently accumulate the injurious substances In 
tipper layers of the soil, much to the detriment of germination and even of 
growth. They might have added that the constant removal of drainage 
waters from the pots would tend to remove a cei^ln amount of the lujnrlous 
salts, particularly in the. case of so soluhle a saft as sodium chloride, a con- 
dition that does not necessarily prevail in actual practice. It is to be hoped 
that The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales will continue the publica- 
tion of this valuable series of experiments. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS AND WITH 
RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector of Fehtiliskrs. 

lu rtniniMiy Journal I jravt* the results of most of the experiments carrlecf 
out on of the Department of Afrricultiire by members of the Agricul- 

tural Bureau. The following reports complete the season's work:-- 


EXPERIMENT8 WITH FERTILISERS. 

M ALLALA. 

1 reurot to state that since inibllshing the report on experiiutmts at Mallala, 
I learn that ^lessrs. Churches omitted to fultil their undertaking to harvest 
and ueigh the results of each plot separatjely. The returns supplied by 
them were merely estimates; and as crops of 15 bushels to 20 bushels am 
rarely estimated with any degree of ac<*uracy, these figures must be regardKl 
as valueless. This is the more to| be regi-etted. as several of tbe plots car- 
ried exceedingly good crops. 


Elliston — Mr W. J. Packer 

l4aml a sixndy loam, ploughed early, and very loose and diy at seeding* 
Owing to drift fallowing is not practised. Seed was put in on ^lay 5, 
MarsJhall’s No. 3 M'heat being sown. Tbe season turned out one of the worst 
experienced on the west coast; up to June the soil did not get a good soaking. 
A long si)ell of easterly winds followed the June rain, and heli)ed to dry up 
the moisture. The <'rop was harvested on De(^ml)iei* 20. and the total rain 
from 1st May to 31st November was under 10 iiKfhes. The’ character of the 
rainfall, rather than the actual quautity that fell during tbe year, was the 
main factor in the small yields. Mr. Packer shites that in one of the best 
years ex]K‘rienced on the west coast the rainfall record was no highiT than 
last year, hut mosft of It fell during the winter months and in gooil soaking 
sliouers. Last year, with the exception of the June rains, the falls were 
comjiaratively light, and were followed by drying winds, while added to 
this was tl)e fact that the previous season, having also been very dry, there 
was no reserve of moisture in the soil. 


! 

Manure per acre, 

i 

■ Yield 
per acre. 

Weight 

per 

)>ushel. 

Cost of 

Manure. 

Profit per 
acre over 
unmanured 
plot. 


bus. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

8. 

d. bus. 

lbs. 

s. d. 

40 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

8 


fK)J 

4 

3 6 

30 

28 

3 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

3 

36 

63 

4 

0 ; 2 

6 

6 

6 

84 lbs. Guano Super 

84 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 

i ^ 

24 

! 

3 

0 , 4 

1 

54 

1 

21 

H 

Super 

5 

36 

: 63i 

3 

6 1 4 

6 

17 

0 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

4 

48 

63i 

3 

3 1 .3 

18 

13 

3 

112 11>». Mineral Super 

H 

24 

i 634 ' 

4 

4 1 4 

64 

20 

4 

140 ll>s. Mineral Super 

7 

2<» 

614 

5 


50 

23 

9 

No Manure 

1 

30 

! ^ 


— i 


1 — 


Mr. Packer states that the '‘no manure’’ plot is the average of 100 acres; 
another KX) acres in tlK‘ same field tvhich was manured with 8u IT), mineral 
super iH^r acre averaged 5 bushels per acre. Plots mcelvlng concentrated super 
and 14(» IT), mineral sui>er suffered most from hot winds, hence the light 
weigl\t grain. 

these results show generally the sui>eriority of water soluble phos* 
phate as compared with the citrate soluble, they are too Irregular to penult 
of much ill the way of comparison. It will be noticed, however, that ths 
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conceutrati*d siiiier has given the best result, and that the heavier the dress- 
ing ot* mineral super the more profitable was the result. 

RUST- RESISTING WHEATS. 

ScALKS Bay — Mr. J. J. Roberts. 

Land fallowed ^n early part of September, 1901, and cultivated once prior 
to drilling. Seed sown on May 17, land being very diy. Only light rains 
>vere exiM^rieneed during the season, and from end of June to September 10 
the weather was unusually dry. Good rains fell In September and almost up 
to harvesting. No rust was visible on any of the wheats. The yield® i)er 
acre were as follows: — Allora Spring, 14 bush. 24 Ib.; Smart’s Early, 13 buab. 
IN 1 T>.; Budd’s UustresJstaiit 13 bush. 0 lb.; Bartlett’s Crossbred, 10 bush. 
N 1T>.: iVrat'/. Siirpriso, P Inisli. 12 n>.: Wiltunga Wonder. 8 bush. 14 IT>.; Gluyas 
Early. 7 hush. 46 lb. 

('ouipai'lng these returns with those given on page 454 of llehruary Journal 
it will he seen that Smart's Early wheat has again done well, as also has 
Hiidd’s Lustres istaiit. Alongside the test plots Mr. Roberts sotved Marshall s 
No, which yielded Pi hush. 50 Pi., and Rattling .Tack, which gave bush. 
54 Jh. i>er jumv. The satlsfacbiiy results from Marshall’s No. 3 and Allora 
Sprimr ar(‘ proiiahly due in a large measure to the later rains jiroving more 
ahuiMl.’int than usual: in the dryer localities the former, at any rate, does n< t 
ripen early eiiongh. 


TWENTY-ACRE WHEAT CONTEST, SADDLEWORTH. 

iHiriiivr the past season tla* Saddlewiath Agricultural Bureau, as the result 
of offers of prizes from various firms, arranged for a 20-acre wheat contest. 
The Ach'laide (^hemlcal Works Company offered gold and silver medals for 
best and next best crops iiuiiiured witli fertilisers stild by them. Messrs. 
Olutterhuck Brothers off(»red two prizes of £5 .5/ eacli on iiehalf of the 
Massey-llarrls Co. for (at best «*rop imt In with a Massi‘y-Harns drill, and 
(In best « rop put In and taken off with Massey- Harris implements. Messrs. 
George W ills A Co. offered t5 .5/ for best crop manured with Cnited AlkaP 
Co.’s stpierpliosphate. The Bureau offen*d two prizes each of £1 1/ for the 
best all-round cnijis. 

The rainfall recorded at 8addleworth during the year was as under:— 


January . . . . 

. . . . 0.38 In. 

July 

. . . 1.56 in. 

Februaiy . . . . 

.... ().64 In. 

Augiist 

. . . 1.24 In. 

March 

.... 1.63 in. 

September .... 

. , . 1.26 in. 

April 

. , . , 0.38 in. 

October 

. . . 2.78 In. 

MAy 

.... 0.90 In, 

November . . . . 

. . . 0.38 In. 

June 

.... 3.33 In. 

December . . . . 

. . . 4.31 In. 


Total for year. 38.79 in.; from April 1 to October 31, 11.35 in. The Decem- 
ber storm did more harm than good to the crops, knocking out some grain 
and bleaching the wheat The season, on the whole, was a very good one. 
The small number of entries is partly due to crops being cut for hay in 
such a way as to make it difficult to tell what the actual yield was, probably 
better erop^ than those entered were reaped in the district. 

The contest was intended to he educational, and with that Idea In view, a 
series of questions was miulred to be answered by each competitor. AiStudy 
of the replies is of some Interest, and gives a fairly good idea of the method 
of wheatgrowing in this part of South Australia, though, as the Judge in the 
contest reports, “the Inform.atiou gained is not of the value that it ought to 
have been.’* 

All the «ee<l was piclded with hluestone;* most of the competitors using 8 
oz, to the bag of seed, but two used only 4 oz. to the bag. With two excep- 
tions. the manures used* were manufactured by the Adelaide Chemical Works 
Co. In all cases the seed was sown within a week of being pickled; in most 
cases tlie day after pickling. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Tilt* following inblP8 give llie results of the niialyse© of various samples of 
fertiliseivs obtaineil by myself during the eni-i-ent season, Together with the 
registered guarantee of tiie. vendor; — 

Mineral Superphosphates. 


Vendor. 


1 

Brand of 

Water soluble Phosphate. 

1 


Fertiliser. 

Guarantee. 

Official Analyses. 

Geo. Wills & Co. 


United Alkali Co. 

Per cent. 
36 

Per cent. 

37*7, 37*3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 


United Alkali Co. 

, ■ 

37 *7, 37*3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 


Packard’s 

36 

39*2, 39 3, 39*3 

Gibbs, Bright, & Co. 


Ohlendorff*8 

36 

37*5 

S.A. Farmers* Co-operative Union 

Ohlendorff *s 

36 

37*1 

S. A. Farmers* Co-operative Union 

United Alkali Co. 

36 

37*7, 37 *3, 36 *9, 36 *6 

Elder, Smith, & Co. 

... 

Lawes’ ... 

36 

38*2, 38*7, 37*1 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co , 


Wallaroo 

1 36 1 

36*8 

Australasian Implement Co. 


Shirley’s 

36 

36*9 

Australasian Implement Co. 


United Alkali Co. 

i *36 1 

38*9 

Norman & Co. ... 


Reliance 

1 36 

38 3 

D. & J. Fowler... 


1 Eagle ... 

' *29 

29*9 

B. & J. Fowler... 


1 Lion No. 2 

' 36 1 

37*8, ,37*3 

D. & J. Fowler... 


i Green Lion 

1 39 

41*9, 43*0 

1). & J. Fowler... 


Rising Sun 

i 39 

42*3 

D. & J. Fowler... 


' Tortoise 

1 36 

38*4 

D. & J. Fowler... 


i Stork ... 

36 

•38 '3 

Adelaide Chemical Works 


, Mineral Super ... 

i 36 

41*5, 41*3, 39*6 


General. 

In thi..s Tabh* tln^ auaraiiuv is shown in hraekets aftiu- (Jie offieial analysis. 


Vendor. 


prand. 


Norman & Co. 
Norman & Co. 


Scotia Thomas phosphate! 
...! Reliance phosphate . .| 


Aust. Implement Co. 
Crompton & Son 

Conrad, L 

Adelaide Chem. Worksl 

Adelaide Chem. Works! 


Adelaide Chem. Works 


Adelaide Chem. Worksl 


Adelaide Chem. Works! 


Swan Thomas phosphate 
Bonedust 

Bonedust 

Bonedust 

Bone super 

Guano super 

Wheat manure ... 


Super B 


Odicial Analyses. 


Acid soluble phosphate, 29*5% (30%) 
Citrate soluble phosphate, 19*9%, 
20 * 1 % ( 20 %) 

Acid soluble phosphate, 28 *8 % (30 *5 % ) 
Nitrogen, 3*26% (3 9) ; Acid soluble 
phosphate, 46*6% (44*67) 

Nitrogen, 4 -.35% (3*6) ; Acid soluble 
phosphate, 41*5% (43*6) 

Nitrocen, 3*4%, 3*71% (3*5) ; Acid 
soluble phosphate, 45*8%, 47 *9% (45) 
Nitrogen, 1'46% (2*1); water soluble 
phosphate, 17-7%, 19*9% (15*2); 
citrate soluble phosphate, 13*3%, 
11 7% (16*8); acid soluble phos- 
phate, 9*7% (6) 

Water soluble phosphate, 27*9%, 
25*7%, 31*2%, 2r)*4%(20-2i; citrate 
solutde phosphate, 4*2%, 2 6%, 
2-6%, 3% (10) 

Nitrogen, 1 *16% (1 *05) ; water soluble 
phosphate, 28*4% (28*1); citrate 
soluble phosphate, 6*2% (5*9%) ; 
acid soluble phosphate, 9*8% (6) 
Water soluble phosphate, 32*9% (15) ; 
citra te solu bl e ph osph ate, 2*6 % ( 15) 
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FARM HINTS FOR APRIL. 

Br A. Molineux 

On Fnhruiir.v 14 this prnsent yt*;ir a \vt4Mviio\vu farmer was seekinj? han<^^ 
1() help liiin <‘art in several aeres of barley whi<*h he had reaped and bound 
duriJi. 1 : I>eeemb(M% bxrj. and on February 2r>. this year, another farmer was 
enjra^^ed in eartini; in and staekinjr hay that had been eiit early in December 
l)revioiis. Hoth instane(*s occurred not very far from Adelaide, and both 
barley and hay wen* very (onsiderably ileteriorated in value l)y the rain. 
This was a stronju: hint not to trust to rrovidenet* to delay the rain until you 
have (MKUjii’y enoutrh to s(‘cure the reward of former dilijrence in preparinjj the 
land and sowinjr tin* seed. 

Sand lucerne tM(‘<iieairo media) is hardier than common lu(*erne (Mt'dicago 
satixa), and will irrow on drier soil. It would prol)aldy in the norths 

wliere the common lucerne would fail: at any nite. it will do well on sandy 
la mi. Where nl^iit fr(js1s are not earl.v or severe the bi*st time to sow' lucerne 
is at tin* end of autunin, but in frost-liable i)laces it would Ik* l>etter to w'ai* 
until be.iri!ininy: of October. The soil should lu* deep and tiioroujxhlj' pul- 
vt‘rized, then worked down as smooth and linp as for an onion IkkI. Xext how 
the set*d at the rate of 12 to Id IT), per a<*re. Siiij^leton seed, j^rown near 
Sydney. ap]K‘ars to l)e the liest. Drill it in if possil>le. half an inch diK*p. and 
in laovs a foot apart. Roll the-s<‘ed bed at once, and when the plants are 
three incln»s lii<rh jno over the held wdth a light pair of harrows to loowseu 
uj) thi* •surfaet* and let tlie air in. Mow w’hen the plants are in flow'd*, but do 
not i»ut any slock to graze upon the plants, unless it is desired to kill the 
crop. lai<a‘rne shotdd lie cut and left on the held for half a day before being 
fed to milking cows, else* tlie ndlk will have a curious smell and taste, w inch 
will also aff(*ct the butter. Honedusi ami kalnit are good manui\*s for 
lucerne, and it will grow on somew liat brackish land. 

Tliose farnu*rs who adopted (lie advice given about sowing mustard and 
rai)e se(*d on fallow' land or on harrowed stubbles will now* reap the l)eneht 
of their tmt(*rprlse In the sfiape of a good crop of early green feed for thei»* 
live stock, i'hree pounds of <*aeh kind of sedl is ample for an acre, and it 

is not too htte. even now', to try for an acre or tw'o of the same stuff. Some 

cai)tious chaps have asked im* w'hat could a farmer do w'ith all the feed he 
would grow’ on his fallows and stubbles if he were to do w'hat 1 advise: but 
iny advice has always l)ei*n to sow' a few* acres only, and not the whiUe 
of his land. If each farm(*r w'ould study economy we w'ould se<» green crops 

grown e>ery year, cut and (*arried to the sheds or yards, and fed to the 

animals, instead of l)eing half destro.ved and wholly dehled by grazing the 
<*rops on the flelds. 

Will the effect of a wet season be the development of red rust? I think it 
will, and therefore strongly urge every farmer to secure and sow' as much 
rust-resistant w'iieat as iio.sslble. The fact that oiu* variety of w heat will be 
rotten with rtsl rust whilst another sort grown alongside will be perfectly 
free sln)Uhl appeal to the cominonseiise of every one; especially when the 
rust free variety yields as heavily and gives a grain as plump aud (luite 
as valuable for milling pun>oses as that from the rust-liable sort. 

Sow' grass seeds on w'ell-prei>ared huid; also clovers, and all otlier hardy 
plants that w'lll withstand light night frosts. Broadleaf mustard, French 
honeysuckle (snlhi, or Malta cioveri, sainfoin, goats' rue. biirnet. and a 
dozen or tw'o of other plants will do w'ell and produce rich and healthy 
fodtlor for live stock. Rape should be sow'u at the rate of li or 4 It), per 
acre, ami if the land can be heavily manured there will be greater surety of 
a heavy crop, although I have know'ii of big crops being raisetl on land, w'ith- 
out an aune.e of manure*, that had be«^u “worked out" with successive 
crops of wheat and hay. Sow* in drills 18 in. apart ami t in. deep. Roll at 
once, and liarrow' wiien the plants are 3 in. high. This crop may be fed 
off by sheep, and will give a second crop if the animals are not left on too 
long. An ensilage crop ought also to be put lu. A mixture of oats, rape. 
muHtard. vetches, tares, peas— any two or more— will make better silage tlian 
one single article alone. 
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Horst^s that aiv working innst have nourishing food to maintain their 
strength and ( ojidition. Hay alone is not good enough for them, becau.se the 
animal would have to keep feeding all night when it should rest. The liorse 
has a comparatively ismall stomach, ajid there is not ver>" much nour.shineut 
in dry hay: therefore, crushed corn of some kind should be given, (»r Iumius, or 
equally rich food. 

Every alien i)lant among a crop takes the place of a useful one. and robs 
the adjacent plants. When there are many weeds amongst a crop it is the 
farmer’s fault that tlie crop is poor. The laml must be cleaned, but tliere is 
210 re4il ne<*essity that it should remain idle, or fallow. Apply as much 
farmyard manure as can spared, and grow a crop for the silo; follow that 
with some peas, maize, sorglium, beets, or mangolds, or anything that requires 
the hoe to produce best results, and the land will be cleane<l, enriched, and 
lit to grow cereals or anything else. The silver beet is well Avorth trial as 
a green fodder, and buckwheat ought to be tried on sandy or stony land; it 
matures from seed within IKi days, but is subject to frost. Peas should be 
sown to cleanse <lirty land and for feeding the animals. 

Before the land gets soddened with rain, cart out and spread all the 
manure. New manure can be carted on to dirty laml intended to be used 
for r.iisijig a crop for the silo, and will be wortii twice as much as old stuff 
that lias had all the virtue Jtmehed and sweattMl out of it in the pit or dung 
heap. 

Cattle cabbage, kail, koblralii, swedes, and similar plants should be grown 
in straight roAvs, l>etAA’een Avhich the hor.sehoe can 1 m^ freciiiciitly used. IJquld 
manure and the hoe Avlll ensure heuA’y crops Iroin thest‘ plants. 

It pays Avell to keep the coavs Avarm at niglit by nigging tlunn; St saves 
food and maintains good liealtb in liorses and all other stock to protect them 
against cold; it causes damage and losis to neglect shelter for tin* dead stock 
of the farm, such as implements., tools, machinery, wagons, and the like. 
Very feAV farmers neglect the new buggy, but some leave- everything tdsc to 
the influence of wind, AA’et, and Aveather. 

There is nothing that I knoAV of that is clu‘aper or inort‘ eftVciive as a 
deodorant of stables, styes, closets, and all eAll-smelliug arthdes. tlian gypsum. 
It acts more qiulckly Avhen burned to powder. It kills tht‘ bad odtiur at 
once, and locks up the ammonia, so that the manure is more valuable. It is 
strange that this cheap substance is not regularly usimI at raihvay stations 
hotels, and generally everj'Avhere <dse. 

Tavo ounces of bluestone to the gallon of Avatej- js tlie I'ight pickle for seed 
wheat When more pickle is wanted mix it at that rate, and do not chuck 
in bluestone and AA’ater by guess. If the seed appears to be qult^ clean a little 
less bluestone will do, but all seed Avheat should be idckk*il and kept a day 
or tAvo before sowing. 

Separate the boars from the soavs for a few weeks. Winter litters arc* sel 
dom healthy or profitable, and the boars and sows avIII bcaiefit from a ivst 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

During the iiast month thi^* seediiigs of rai*e have been made. The first 
(on February 24 } is uoav up, and groAvlng rapidly. It in-omises good feed for 
the ewes at lambing time. The sorghum haw been fed ofi! ouce, but with the 
stock out now a good second growth is promised. The wcent showers have 
giA’en good feed in all the fields. Since the sorghuni was finished, lioweA^er, 
Die milch cows have lieen receiving ensliage. 

Several students ai*e Avorkiug at tlie College dining the present vai-atiuu. 
Mr. Williams is putting in the Avaterp^pef^ of tlie outside ivtlculatlon, 

inrdndiug that of the College A'egetable garden Avhic h the Hon. the ^linister of 
Agriculture has recently requested Mr, Quinn to manage. The fann depart- 
ment and vioe^^ard are imshlng forth the cultiA’iatlon of fallows and vines with 
all possible dispatch, Die students doing the greater part of the work. 
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The wheat exiieriuieuts for next seanuii will (‘Oiisisl in ('ontiiinance of 
variety testw. trials of such new wheats as we may lu* able to secure, and some 
fertiliser tests, alining to study the needs of the soil. 

We hav(‘ added to tlu* list of tools a Triumph lo-furrow plough, aiul it is 
doing most excidlmit work as a scarifier ou the fall iws. The arrangement 
of the slu^ars is such tluU it takes the eoinploti* surface, thereby destroying 
every weed, and leaving a well-jiulverized mulch of (^ven depth on the surface. 
The draught is liglitei* than a Beariflea* doing the .same work. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffrr, Supbrintkndext of Vineyard. 

The Colleg(‘ vintage for I'Mirt is now a thing of the past. A start was 
made oil February 24. the whole \Y<nk o4-<-upyiiig clos 4 » on a fortnight. The 
yield was not so good as was anticijiated, this being accoiiiiteil for, 1 tbiu> 
liy file diyness of the earlier pan of the season. The summer rains filled 
out the Ixuries fairly widl, but couhl not make up for the jKKir setting of 
fruit and <*heck ivceivwl tlurlng the dry .spefl of weather. This illustrates 
the neeofssity of good winter rains, ho that the vines will have sufficient moisi- 
nre to enable them to thrive nght froaii the time when the buds burst. Id 
all. alsuit gallons of ^^ine were made, la-inclisilly full-bcKlicil. The fruit 

was left ralher l.itcr than iisua'l, to enable us t<^ make the wines fulUu* than 
in iirevious yt‘ais. The crop was cmisiderably diiiiini.shed iiy bird^ and 
other pests. The starlings e<]Ks*ially were very iium<*rous. and rcmo\<sl a 
great ^piautity of fru’t. Fortunately, the hail, which did considerable rlamage 
in some districts, was not iiotic(‘able at the Follegc. 

Vintage v\(‘ath(*r, excepting two or three ilays. was all Thai coiihl be de* 
sired: but at the same time we were enabled to thorirngldy test tin* t‘11cac.v 
of the wiiu' cuoh*r ou tb<»st* bad days. A new column of lubcs was built by 
Messrs. A. Simpson \ Son. mucli larger than the old set. The fan wum 
driven fmm the engine, and the spray worked direct from the pipe with the 
Jbirossa vvater. The whole an*angement worketl very w’ell. and w<‘ found 
that Avine iiassing on<ce through the coil was reduced o pea* c-ent. C. Not only 
Avas it lieiKdicial in cooling the “miust,” but the rediicthm of the cellar tern- 
i>erafnrt» Avas very considerable. On one day^ Avitli the shade Temperature 
al 105 deg., and tin* building all oikuk the thermometer aauis kept at 7s deg. 
al'l day. 

The inamH*^} test plots carried a small crop this swisou. Those ]dots being 
rather Iri’egular as to the uumlier of vines in bearing, tlie only Avay to pro- 
4‘ure .sufficiently accurate I'csiilts was to count the number of vines Ix^aring in 
ea<*h plot. The yields of course are verj* light so far. and can scarcely yet 
l>e taken as au indication of the efficacy of the varioais mamire.s instil. 

Plot 1. S'ulph. of am., sulph. potash, super. 2 cwt. each, yield 4 cAvt. ^ps. 
17 lb. 

Plot 2. Sulph. am. 5 cAvt., yield 5 cAvt. 1 (jr. Id IT). 

Plot 3. Sui)er 3 cAVt, yield 4 cAA*t. 1 qr. 2.5 IT). 

IMot 4. Sulph. potash 3 cAVt., yield 5 cwt. 1 qr. 2.5 lb. 

Plot r». No mamire. I cAvt. 0 qr. 25 lb. 

Plot G. <jiypsuin Id caaT., yield 3 cwt. 2 ip*. 13 IT). 

Plot 7. Snlph. am. 2 cAVt., gypsum 4 cwt., yield 3 c'AVt. 0 qr. 18 IT). 

These iJttots are each half an acre In extent. 
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VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

Bv Akthur J. Pkrkixs, Secretakv for Aokicultubb. 


Ill oiii* Jaunary 1 Indicated wliat had l>een the (‘xports of Smith Aus* 

tniliaii \viiif‘S to the eial of the third ipiarter of 1002. Thnvuirh tlu* eiviirtesy 
of tli(‘ State (^dlector of Cnstians I am no^v in a iiosition tn eoiiiplete the 
titfUi’es for tlu‘ Mhole year A trlam-e at Talde I., inserted lielow. will slu)\v 
that tlu* position of affairs is (‘xceedimriy satisfactory. The hdal exports for 
tile year, S4o,41S jrallons, are eonsideialdy in excess of oiir previous record, 
naimdy. those for 1901, \vhi<-h amounted to 095,853 pillons. Since the re- 
moval of the Iiorder duti(*s tlie [>ro«rr(*ss of tlu* interstate trade, as was aiftlci- 
pated, iias l>eeo remtnkaide. I>ui*injr the live years that preceded tlie advent 
of federation interstate e,\ports averaired 48,125 i>er annum, whilst In 
19td the.v reached 110,182, and in 1902 157.300 jrallons. Xor do the 
last (luartor’s ndurn^ show any de<‘llne in tlie jreneral ixrojrress, for had the 
exi>orts 1 ) 1*011 at the same rate diirliur tlie eaiia*.r quarters the total exiiorts for 
the .vear would have* attained 222.400 iralloiis. Before the Coii^rress of tlie 
Afrrieultnral Bnrenn, lield in Septeiuher last, I ventured to preillet that the 
interstate trade would soon overtake the Loudon trade. I am under the im- 
pression tliat tlie trend of eveuts will soon .Instify my i>redletion. There Is 
little doiilit that in the past London merchants have not s(‘rupled to take the 
utmost advanta.ffe of our soiiiewliat conjeested markets. Tlu* time is fast 
npproaeliiiifr wlieu p.ONitimis will Ui* reversed, and then the fatt* of the Lon- 
don trade* will haiijr in tin* balance. Led us trust that Loudon bu.vers will 
see the wisdom of adoptliijr mure conciliatory tactics, civ it is too late. 

Tabuk 1. 


Comparison of Export'^ of South Australian IViuen duriiuj tOOJ and 1903 tnth areratjr 
oj^jire yearn immediatef y preeedmj removal of Interstate duties. 


Country. 


1902. , 1901. 


- gf 

. g * 
*''^2 


Country . 


1902. 


' £35 

1901. ' « g7 


(tails. Calls. , Calls 
New South Wales ' 06.927 45,317 5,722 

Victoria 2vS,002 10,164 11,066 

Queensland ... 29,273 18,742 5,592 

Western Australia 22,328 19,041 21,277 
Tasmania . .. , 9,378 14,422 2.400 

Northern Territ’ry 1,392 2,496 2,068 

Commonwealth 157,3(K) 110,182 48,125 
688,118 485,671 430,308 


Total exports ...*845,418 595,853 '478,433 


. Calls. I Calls. Calls. 
United Kingdom 650,795 '444,630 392,354 
New Zealand ...i 26,955 j 33,473 28,246 
British Burmah, < i 


India, Ceylon... 
Fiji, Straits Settle- 

8,383 j 

6,256 j 

— 

ments, Java ... 

390 

460 

— 

France, Belgium 

748 i 

— 1 

— 

Cermany 

7191 

852 

— 

Other countries . . . 

128! 

! 

9,708 


688,118 48r),671 {430, 3»8 


I caui'ot lielp here ad\erting to a somewhat amuslijg letter appearing in the 
l’5*hniary number of The* Austiallan Vignerou. from the pea of Mr. L. Frcre. 
This geiith‘iiiaii. who ‘ippeiiis In think that it is his siM*cial mis^iion to contra- 
dict (‘Very stat(mu*nt of iidne in resiHu-t to the wdne tj’ude, has but the vaguest 
id(*a of tlie (*eoiJomie aspec t of the question, lie takts offence at any discus- 
sion of the prosiH»cis of mir interstate trade, because presumably his own 
particular inteivsts in New* South Wales are likely to auffer thereby. lie 
questions tlie accuracy of my tigures, and veheuuuitly, If unconvincingly, 
deni(‘S tlu* (‘orrtK tness of my (oncluslons In ivspcu t to the future expansion of 
the South Australian trade. A simple inspection of oflacial records would 
easily iiave shown him that niy tigures aiv correct to the last unit; and as for 
my piedh tions, the least that can be said of them is that, at all eveuts, re- 
iqrns f(‘r at»bl and 1992 have by no means contradicted them. To mistake 
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an impartial examiiiiatioii of tlm position *»f vim‘;^r<jwini;* in the Com- 

monwealth for an attempt to ilepreeiate (lie position of Vietoi'ian anti Now 
Honth Walt‘s growers, is exetM'din^ly foolisli; and it peirliai»s, as w. ll to 

warn Mr. Frere ajrainst the itradioe of Jin*asiirm;^ othoi* ptMiijh**.^ oorn \\ itii his 
own Imshel. 

* •* • Tt ♦ 

We must at ail times look to distillation as a simple moans of rtdief from 
temporary ^Ints: furtht*r, Smitli Australian iiramlies are slowly i)nt ^nr ly 
makin^i: their way on various markets: an examination of onr exports of siMrits 
is not, IhtM’efoirt*. witlnnit intert‘st. In Table 11. art* sliown tin* progress of 
exports in wine sjarits and bramlh's tpiriim flu* past thnM* years. .\ii\ eoin- 
mt*iit on my part would he stiin rflnons; tin* »1i*\trt‘s sp(*ak for ilu*mHt‘lves. 

Tablk 11. 

Ecportn of 8on% Amfralia^i IVtuf Spirits and Brando s dnri/oj iht yearns 

lUOl, and 1900. 


Country. 

190‘i. 

19(11. ‘ 19(J(». 

Country. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 


(mils. 

(bills. ,(4alls. 


(lalls. 

(mils. 

(bills. 

New Soiitli Wales . . 

13,911 

2,558 424 

United Kingdom 

1,186 

673 

775 

Victoria 


46 . 1 12 

New Zealaml 

1,S10 

843 

935 

Queensland 

1,034 

351 : 262 

Cape Colony, Natal 

26 

— 

164 

Western Australia .. 

‘-'..“ilO 

522 : 83 

linba, Ceylon 

— 

— 

130 

Thsniania 

361 

99 ' 53 

Straits Settlement 

50 

— 

— 

Northern Territory . 

T) 

1 8 6(i 






— 



3,072 

1,516 

2,004 

Commonwealth 

•22,647 

3,594 l,fMK» 






3,072 

1,516 2,004 


1 



Total exports . . 

•25,719 

5,110 3,1 K >4 






GREEN MANURING OF ORCHARDS. 

11y J. D. Tow\r, Profbssor of Agriculture. 

Tills <piesiion heiim* oin* of uvneral iiner<‘si to orchadists I Iiave a<ski‘d tiie 
editor to publish n\ I'he .lournal a letter reet*ived from Mr. W. Saut*. o^ 
Aimastoii. and my reply tlieivto: - 

•‘.Mr. Scmt* states tliat (»f 1<*» am*es of orehard whicli he proposed to manure 
tliis year, b) or 1 1 aores eonsissttnl of very stiff soil, Avhieh sets hard aftt‘r rain 
With a view’ to improxin;; the physieal eondition, ami addin;; to the fertility 
of llie land, he had in n n*w' to sow’ jH*as ami jdnimh them iiinh*r, applyim^ 
also phosi>hario nia mires at tin* ratt* of aliont 4 ewt. i)t*r aere. He wished to 
know w’lu*tlu‘r it woiilil m any way serve tin* desin*d purpose* to ein*oiira,i;e the 
natural ;rrowtli of wcinUs, and idou.i:h tilu*m luidta* instead of peas, as the 
tost of seed of the latt(*r would be Jo to IS/ jier aere; also should the manuro 
be drilled in with tin* pe.as, when should they be sow’ii. and at what sta;;e of 
;n‘owtii should ilie t*rop be ploii;»he<I under. While admittiu.u' tlie foree of the 
tinanelal asperi of the question, Mr. Saire is sati»stied that the treatment 
W’hh-li w ill enrii*l» tln^ soil tlie most, and make it iiorons will in the loiiff rnu 
be tin* (‘heapesl." 

From th^* deseription y:iven above tln» lirst thought is that the land is such 
ais is greatly beiielited with under drains, and while these might prove 
benetieial it is probable that there is not siittieient rainfall to warrant the 
expenditure. Perhajis. the best idan is in line with the one proposed by .Mr 
Sage. Me will naturally e\iKM-t better n^siilts from ih\is than from the 
natural growdh of w’eeds. In the lirst place, peas, being leguminous plants, 
draw largely for their support on the atmospheric nitrogen thereby, as a grt*en 
manure, adding an element w’hich the weeds and other crops not leguminous 
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would not fiiriiiHli. iii ijrowing peas or any crop from the cultivated seeda we 
get a croi) uniform in character, date of maturity, and general distrlbutlo® 
over tile ground. While, if a mixed growth of weeds is x>loughed under some 
of the plants will l)eeoime fully matured and verj' slow to decay, many obnoxi- 
ous weed seedis will again be sown in the Held, and the actual manurial value 
of the crop is likely to ]>e far less. It is true that an expense of 15/ to 16' 
per acre for seed argues forcibly against the use of the i»eas, and it is po&sible 
to «<uT)stitute some other legume costing less, such as crimson clover or vetch, 
or a mixture of all. Another means of economizing the seed would be to sow 
peas and barley, or oats. A mixture of <Tops for gi'een manure is always 
desirable, since if one fails the othier may make a good growth. Whatever 
is done 1 would surely see that some leguminouej crop such as the peas, beans, 
retches, lupins, lucernes, or clovers is sown, and given a good chance to grow. 

The time and method of sowing the phosphate is still somewhat undecided. 
At present 1 Avould consider, first of all. the e(M)nomic view of the operation, 
and apply it when it can be done most cheaply and conveniently, though not 
over four weeks l)efore seeding. Mr. Sage knows when to sow peas and 
secure the rankest gi’ow'th much better than any one not living in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The object is (o have a goi»d rank growth, not ripe, 
nor even beginning to ripen, at the time w’e wish to plough them under, 
would push the gi*owtU along, so as to get the peas ploughed in before the 
dry weather of summer sets in, and in this climate it would seem desirable to 
get the peas large enough by the time farmers usually plough the fallows 
At this time, and before the stems of the i>ea vines get woody, the chances 
would greatly favour the more complete decomposition of the manure, and 
the phosphate applied to the i>ea crop would all be returneil to the soil in 
equally good condition. 

Mr. Sage’s questions bring up many suggestions of experiments along the 
line, and one of my first thoughts is the application of (*oarse organic manures 
to improve the porosity of his heavy soils. Then to a comparative trial of 
green manures. Oats, rye, barley, rape, turnips, and even wheat are non-legu- 
minous plants, which arc used largel.v as green manures, wheii the prime 
object is the improvement of tlie mechanical condition of the soil, and the 
economic questions Involved can usually be worked out best by the man who 
manages each Individual case. 

LWe do not wish to disparage the use of green ujaaiu’es: tlieir value Is incon- 
testable — under suitable dimatic conditions. We have, however, isome doubt 
as to the reisults to be obtalm^d firoan them in South Australian orchards, 
situated in districts where the rainfall is 'limited. Pra<Hlea.lily our difficulty 
may be expressed as follows:— AVill the useful action of gi‘een niamirlng make 
ui> for the gi’eat waste of moisture in w'Uicli it will involve the soil? it 
tlie soil is to remain covered witli weeds or a leguminous eroi), it must neces- 
sarily fofllow {!) that the rain will not penetrate into tlie soil to the same 
extent as in bare but cultivati^l lands; (3) that the losses of moisture through 
evaporation of the leaves will be c^msiderably greater than from the bare 
tilled laud. Perhaps Mr. Sage’s experiments will serve to throw some light 
on this (luestlon. — Ed.] 


miLKING OF COWS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

The Importance of care in the manipulation of the cow's udder, and wnat tt 
involves in the quantity and quality of the milk yield and Its keeping properties 
is. unfortunately, not regarded with sufficient seriousness by the majority 
of dairy farmers. This is illustrated by the perfunctory manner the duties 
of the milker are carried out, and It frequently hapi>ens that the least pains- 
taking person on the farm is entimsthd w’ith this very important duty. Milk- 
ing is often performed by children, and although it is necessary to learn at 
an early age, it often occurs that too much reliance Is put upon the work of 
the beginner. 8ome children are undoubtedly clever at mUklng, and evelry 
encouragement ought to be given them, but careful tuition and supervtelOB 
bj the parents is needed before efficiency can be attained. Let the dalrymah 
think this matter over in a diligent wa.r, and (‘onslder how easily the mtikinit 
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pi*opeiisities of liis herd nre injured. Experience li:is proved that but little 
excitement of the cow causes a reduction in her milk, and so sensitive is she 
to weather conditions that even a sudden fall of temperature is hurtful. But 
the monetary losses are greatest during the milking process, when wilful 
punishment of cows is resjionsible for shrinkage in (juantity and a fall in the 
butterfat percentage. Furtlau*, the careless milker forgets that the strip- 
pings are the richest of the yield, and repented neglect to milk thoroughly 
causes an early drying otl‘ of the co\^, and got*is far to make ilairy farming 
an unproli table business. 

And this does not end the wrongs of the farmhand, for want of cleanliness 
in milking, and after troatmejit of the milk, Iwis dei)rived the industry of 
much money, and has been damaging to our local and e\iK)rt trade. We. of 
all dairying eountries, mtist give this subject proper atteiitijm. for in it lie.s 
a tveakness which is almost universal, and until supplies of milk iva<-h oin* 
creameries and factories free of acidity and taiJit, success in butter and 
cheesernaking ks practically hojMdes.s. f)ur methods in this i)articular branch 
of dairying have been severely (*ritieised of late, but we an* not behind some 
Continental eountries, where the <*Iimate greatly mitigates the net results, 
which arise from the shortcomings of the milker and farm attendants. Hut 
it must Ih* remembered tlial we have to faev* tlie most powerful agent of 
fernmnlation -heat“-for six months in tla* year. wiii<*li should teat*h ii-i that 
more tlnin ordinary precautions are Avanted to pi*(*serve <nir milk supplies. 
We ought, therefore, to be in advance of otlier coiinirics: but such is not th*^ 
case. In l>enmark the farmer is being educated to give esjiecial attention to 
the milking, atid to the aeration ami cooling of the milk befere it is i»eimitted 
to leave the farm, 'riiis is made compulsory by eity milk dt‘i> ts and some 
factories, and Avhen this itraiseworthy effort has tJioroiighly sm*cet*ded through- 
out that great dairying <*ountry a still better standard will l)e g;iintMl in tli. 
quality of the butter maniifacturetl. In adilition, the Danish farmer is 
being instniet(*d to maniiiulati* tin* udder of the eow in sm*h a w'ay as to 
Increase the flow', and butter fat percentage of the milk. This has bi*eii found 
so suc(a‘Sisfnl that ex]>eriineiits have been <*onducted in tlu* ITiited States 
with very oiu'onraging results. 1 Avould suggest to dairy farmers fm* experi- 
menbil purposes tin? selection of a ftwv cow’s. and after milking is over restrip 
them, taking note of the increa.ses in the yield and fat percentages. I hope 
to carry out «some t(*st in this direction during the m*xt few’ months, ami 
Avhich Avill be rejiorted In Tlie .lournal of .\gricnlture. It is to be lioj^ed 
that Agricultural Bureaux in our dairying districts will give ♦*ncouragcmem 
to expenmental work in this and other lines of the dairy. 


WOOL NOTES. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

It must Ih» vvh'.v puzzling indev*d to the onlinary sheepfarmer to follow the 
vagaries of the w’<m>1 inarKel. in fact, tho.st* who aix* in a jxjsltiou to knotv 
best hav<* freqiu'ntly to admit that they know vt‘ry little about it. At the 
beginning of the January seii(*f5 in London practleaUy every one in tlu* trade 
prophvjsiwtl a rise, especially in the merino wm>ls, their reasons ]K*ing basevi on 
the ln(‘reased consumption of avooI in ilie man ufac tit ring centn's. bur more 
especially on the admitted shortage of merino w’(X)l in Anstndia. What was 
the I'esuilt? ToAvanls tne cflose of the series a sharp and definite drop tcKAk 
place, a drop to tlie tun** of something like 12 to 3.5 p<*r cent., and, judging 
from recent letters, had the faiBl taken fdace earlier In the series something like 
a panic Avonld, in all pwbahility, have set in. Happily this i>anic was averted, 
and the selling biiokers lost no time In draAving the series to ji diose. 

For a time w'ool iK*oi>le in Australia AA'ere uioi.>e than puzzlleil to n.ccoun» 
for the state of affaii's referted to, and all sorts of suppositions AA'cre indulged 
In. Now, how'ever, the true position is much clearer, for it appears that the 
fall was pai'tly caused by buyers finding out that they had been paying more 
than they thought for avooIs purchased In Australia. That is to say, tha. 
the Yiiooil when scoured did not yield such a large percentage of (‘lean avooI as 
they had estimated. This Avas no doubt on account of the very trying season 
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\\ liicli ^vt» had j^assed. Tho shet‘i> Mix\^ stiirvcd, did not produce 
much yolk, neither did they produce that solid wood which they would have 
d(.nc under ordinary couditiims, thus eausiinr buyers to make an eiTOi* of jiul^ 
men^ Hut ptu'haps rhe most im]M»rtant fact uas Just at that time much of 
the wool shipped direct to the mills was 'landed In the old coniutry, and for 
tin* tune ladiii* manufacturers were in a fairly fi:o<Hl i)ositi(m as far as (|uantity 
was concerned, hence they took the opportunity to bear the market. 

Since tlie oj)e?iiim of the new s(*ries. tidnps have brisrlitentsl. and althoti^li 
no ureat iner(‘as(‘ oii the closing: r:itt*s of January is reported, still thiiijjs are 
v(‘ry imieii mon* h(»pefnl, and those whose Jiidjirmeiit I like best, are sauji:uiue 
that by Ju'Ia uool will be even hialuu* than it was in Ad^daidu last *year. 
I\»r di‘spip» all the little tluetuatious which havt‘ taken pla<*e since our 
South Australian wool sales c1os<m1. the tnu* p<»sitloii is practit^ally this — that 
merino wools. (*si)eeially 1lu‘ ludter class, are now >ery much on a par with 
wliat the.\ were in Adelaidt* last ytair, while inferior or earthy wools are a 
shade easier rrosshrt*ds (d‘ every descrijUion are w<w*th <pilte as much now 
as th(*.A uen‘ tlien whih* lambs' wend has materially improved iu A'alue. 
1 liavt* no iiesitaliim in sayiim: that so far as cati b(‘ seen, there is no reason 
to exi>eet that in*ie(‘s will be worst* this coinliiir year than tliey wi‘re last. 
In tact, ev(‘rythinj* i)oiiits to a stroipjrer demand for all classes, and it will 
be suri>risiin» if. iu the oiKudim* sal(*s nt‘Xt Septeml>er. tiiere is lud an a'll round 
rise reported. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Bv D. F. Laujuk. 

Since my Marcli notes tlu* (‘jjrj^dayinir competition lias receivtal very excelh‘nt 
support. As stated, the test is not such as apiKuils to my Judj^'inciit. still I an 
deiitflited t<» liiid such jrem*ral inte^^st -as is evinced on all hands, and shall do 
wiiat I can to a.ssist. So far only an outline of the proposed methods has i>een 
puldislied. and probably later on the public will 1 k‘ ^riveti full particulars. 

1 have rt'cently perused a hnlhdin on “Uoup" issued by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of A.i’riciilt lire, and note that the ('omdusions arriveil at l>ear me out iu 
^reneral. Ficnn nnmerous exi^u-ljnents the authors havi* arrived at a conclu- 
sion wherein they state:— “Iletice we are bound lo eouclude. from tin* evid<*uee 
here presented and froini other ldeuc«» we have at hand. Init widch space 
alone prevents us from pivsentin;i‘, that Stevenson's theory is untenable, and 
that f<»wl diphtlu*i‘ia is never cau.s<*d by tin* human diphllieria jferni— the 
Klei)s-L(/ellle-r liaeillns." This n^fers to the opinion exprwse<l by H. A. Sm- 
Aeiison. M.D.. wlio said: — “Koiip is eaused by a siHu-itic ;renu Avhieh api^ears o 
nn* to l)e identical with the K lei »s-la)e tiler batdiius. i.e., the bacillus which 
causes human diiditheria:" and in another place he says — “I believe roup and 
canker to Iu* the sauu* <ltsea-se. a disease UU*urical with diphtheria In man.” 
The exiierimeuts were, of course, luatle on fowls, and iu ease was the 
disease* caus4‘d in f(»wls whicli had betui iufeeted wltli the bacillus of human 
diphtheri.a. I would point out to the absence of any exptu’lmeut in the oppo- 
site direction, viz., the t)o;ssil)lllty of fowl diphtheria extendln^t to human 
bidnsrs. Wderiiiary-Surjreoii r>esiuoud and 1 dis<*ussed the question some 
mouths ajro. and he (‘xpressed the otidniou that there was no claujrer. and that 
the two orjraiiisins weie diflferent. ami required dlffeyeot tempera tureis. With- 
out disputing any scientific fact, I would refer to standard works on evolution 
to show the possibllitu^s conseiiueiit on eliani?e of environment. We can also 
bear in mind that the scientific world is divided Into two jiarties on the tul>er- 
culosis (piesition, and all do not ajrree with the ^rreait Or. Koch. My conten- 
tion is that <liphtherla is freitueiitly associated With iusanitary suiTOUiulings, 
and tlu‘ eoadltiou of affected birds is Umth'soinie: and. despite the opinion 
arri\’ed at in (’aiiada. I (luestion if any imedlcal exi>ert would deny that dlph** 
theria infested, otlierwise roupy, i>oiiltry, constitute a ifrave memiee to human 
Ixdnjrs. I was inteivstetl to note that the general symptoms agiw witlf thoflO 
prevalent liere, but no nH‘ntion is made of the deailly. and fllmdst incurable, 
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form wliioh was cunnuon boi‘(‘ soino yoai'>; aj^o, and was known as tho "eye 
disease." In this case the tirst syniploin is a iniuiit(‘ wliit(‘ spot on thi‘ iris 
of tij(* eye; tlje ftTowtii is rapid, ainl tlie eye destioyed. 1 have found no reft^- 
reuee at any tiiine 1o this disease, and ihink it is a form peenliar to Australia; 
and, at any rat(‘, hen* is a disease which lias its counterpart in the iiuiuan 
h(*'iny:. where tli<* eye is often attacked during: the ]»roj^ress of tin* disea'^e 
(diphtheria t in the throat. iVrc. The remedy recommended in the bulletin for 
roup, canker. Arc., is one 1 ns(*d in ISSt;- iR*rinaiij;‘auMle of potassium. It is 
good, but not so goial as eucalyptus in tin* early stage.s and iKtracic or tannic 
acid or clilorinated so<la in serious cases. The ulcers so common here in 
diphtheriti(* iiouliry an* not meiirioned in tin* bulletin, .‘intl. 1 think, could not 
haM* Iwen present, for at :ill times they constitute a iSt‘rions feature and some- 
what ditticiill to d4*al witli. 1 iiavc always contended that a bird apiairently 
r(*coveretl from ;i l»ad attack of ronji is useless for l)n‘etling imriioses. and that 
t!n*re is always a liability to a frcsli outbreak. The ('anadian experimenters 
agn‘c. ami state that the in'rin may remain dormant. art(*r apparent recoverv, 
for nnmths or evt*n years awaiting fav<*uralde o])iw>i*tunily to develop. It 
may lie dormant in tlie iiird or in tin* soil of (In* yard; and here 1 liud support 
in what 1 haxe often stated, viz., that the n*astm why oiitiireaks o^f roup so 
often occur afit*r summer (H* antnimi rains i.s tliat (he moisture and snbst*(|in*nt 
lieat in the .soil make an ideal in*eeding groninl for Tin’ organisms which 
generally lind tin* birds in a favonralile comlition for attack. Without doubt, 
tlnst-latlen wiial fnnu an infected tinari<*r is an aiicnl in spreading nmi> gt*rms 
as well as <ith<*r.s. I slionld like readers to refer to what 1 iiave writt<‘n in tlie 
*i‘onltr.x Manual" mi roup ami kimlnul diseast*s. .and takt* iln* necessary jire- 
cantions. M'e ma.\ have a changi* of seas^ms. ami a cold. W(‘t winti*!* nee Is 
dm* iirovision for (he wellbiang of tin* liinls. Avoid drauglits or overcrowti- 
ing. I am tri*(iin‘ntly jtsk(*d how niiieh venTilation is reipiired; the ainonut 
vari(*s aeeording to (lie weatlier. The only method is to enti*!* tin* roosting 
houses (*\ery night and adjust matters. If there is a c\iiT(*nt ol (*old air blow- 
ing aiaaiss tla* i»irds it will cause trouble: on tin* other liand, if there is a close, 
foetid snn*ll. more air is reipiired. It is an extremely dithciilt matter to regu- 
late the atmosphere in large poultry kouses: some of the birds are chilled and 
Olliers sntTo<*ated for lack of frcsli air. Aetna] inspe<*tion is tin* only satis- 
factory mctliiMl. When* tin* houses are in tliick scrub or among shrnlis or 
licdgcs. till* ihatter is .simple during cold weather, and very little shelter will 
Ih* i‘e<piiri*d in the sirminei*. Thn.se who an* wi.st* will plant tree Inccrnc, 
caroh. and other hedg(*s about their inmltry runs: they will never regret it. 
In sin-li cases the honsi*s may la* mere shelters against rain, ilio Thick hedges 
lK*iug wind pnaif. riovision must la* made lor allowing tin* iiirds access to 
the lee siile of tin* ln*dge in w<*t weather. 

.\dviccts from Victoria and .New South Wales indicate a big demand for 
stock of good quality. 1 am informed that there has lH*eu a groat clearance 
of poultry it) this State during the season owing to higii prici's of me it. .and 
also <*ost of fiHul. If it means that there has btvn a heavy ivduetiou in the 
jiumhers of mis<*rjihle, nnproti table poultry usually seen, 1 for one a.m glad, 
and hope that thost* who have sold out will mak(* a start with profitable 
varietf<*s. Tlie national iinportanee of the ])oultry industry is heemuiug more 
clearly impn‘ssed on all elasses. Peoide are slow to learn, not only in this 
matter l»nt in most others. The Americans have long offered ns a great 
ohjeet lesson in laniltry farming. Owing to a few peculiarities of the great 
lHM>ple of tlie States it lias lHH*n eu.<^tomary to treat all accounts of American 
poultry farms as ro nnicli tlction: but that is now a thing of tin* past. In 
-Vmeri<*n they have a discerning public, who take the best t>oultry procurable, 
and are pr<‘i)ared to pay for the siftme. Ueix* unfortunately very few i>eople 
know the taste of high-class table poultry, and are apparently <*onteut with 
any s<*raggy, tough fowl .so loug as the piice Is s/inall. ATe, at any 1 * 0 te, have 
the export ti*ade which only retiuiivs tn lx* developed. Sydney 
merchants and London buyers in Sydney ecmtlnue operation’s 
which are highly satisfactory to all <*on<*erned. 1 have* figures written 
by the late Secretary of .tin* BoaiM of Exports. Sydney, hi answer to my 
entpiiry, which show very exceileut leturns; and what New South Wales can 
do we also can do if we like. AVe should in the next five years treble our egg 
exports, and send away £50, (KK) worth of frozen poultry at least 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

''riM' ( ioA ornni'ent (iazutte of March 20 eotttiiliis regulations relating to the 
of animal manures. These have l>eeu drawn up to prevent ttie 
introdiicHon and spiead of anthrax, and to prohibit the introduction into the 
State of any animal manures. excH*pt under certain c^mditions. The regula- 
tkuis jiiiovidie that *S*ii]dmal manures” should mean and include fodder, as de- 
tiia*d in the Stock Diseases Act, 1S8S. aud shall also mean and include hone 
meal, bone dust, raw bones, green hones, or the whole or aij.v part of the 
tiesh. wool, skin, hides, hones, liair. horns, hoofs, or other i>ortii.n of the car- 
case of any stock, as defined in the Stock Dlst\‘ises Act, 1888. Animal manures 
may he lauded at Port Adelaide only, and not less than 48 hours* notice shall 
Ik* giv(*n to the Inspeetor of the intention to land such animal manures. No 
nniinai manures shall be landtd from any place beyond the State without the 
wrirti'u permit of an Inspector. All animal manures and all hags and pack- 
aat's whieh contain or liave contained animal nijuiures sliall, on being landed, 
i)e rt*moved to such place within Port Adelaide as the Inspector shall direct, 
and slodl be siil)jeet(d f< r at least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature 
of iM.t Jess than 250 deg. Fahr.. equal to an indicated steam pressing* of 50 lb. 
per scpiaiv inch. 


*riie session at Uoseworthy College closed tvilh the completion (vf the vintage 
on Manli 5. Of tla* third-year students, the following gained their diplomas: 
—Messrs. D. Mel^^od, W. .1. Dawkins. X. A. Seppeilt. It. vS. Hooth. W. .1. Spaf- 
ford. H. O. Idoyd, ai:d D. D. Smith. Four ol<i students, viz., Mes-rs. \V. R. 
Blue. C. Vaudrt‘y, A. C. Smith, and O. C. Gurr— who had failed in one suhj(‘ct 
at their diploma exam illation —came up for re-i*xami nation, and jassul: they 
are now entitled to the College diploma. One of tin* third-year students 
failed in one snbje( t only, while three falUnl in two or more bramdies Tin* 
students of the lower class4‘s passed very creditably, and most of tlie-m an* 
expected t(» return liext session. 


The water had now Iwen laid oti to the College Imildlugs. ami the dm Inage 
waste will pass out to the almond orchard, and will ix* utili7K‘d fm* in igai'on 
pur IS 'Sfs. 


Mr. (;. T. Jarman, who for 12 years has be<*u farm foreman at Rose vvoi thy 
College Farm, having tendcreil his resignation, to take place from March 31, 
the Minister of Agriculture has appointed Mr. F. L. Faulkner to the position. 
The new foreman was born and brought up on a farm, and is one of four 
l>rotln‘rs. sons of a snccesisifnl farmer of Stansbnry, who have taken the college 
course. Mr. Faulkner entered the College In 1896, having won cne of the 
sr'holarships oihui to farmers' sons, and after a gejierally brilliant career la* 
carried (»ff the gold medal In the early part of 1899. Mr. Faulkner particu- 
larlv i*xeelled in outside farm work, and during the past four years he has 
bet u actively <*ugaged in farming operatious. Since leaving the College l:e 
has secured the School of Mines diploma in woolclasslng. 


Mr, F, b. Faulkner has recently visited the Piimaroo district for the purpi.se 
of s(‘leeting laml on which to carry out expi^riments in wheatgrowing for the 
lH*partmeiit (vf Agriculture. He has arranged with Mr. J. Byrnt*, of 
Wow Wow Plains, to put in this year 10 acres of fallow and 10 acres of laj^ 
land, and also to fallow 10 acivs during the coming winter for next year's test 
plob Tlje Department will supply the seed and manure, while Mr. Byrne will 
take the crop for his labour and the use of the land. 


During the mouth, Mr. Quinn has been kept busj’' inspecting apples for 
ffhlpnteiit to Euroi>e aiid Colombo. He reports the quality 'and packing Co Ito 
of a higli character. He has also Inspected the spraying test ^ot» at 
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lloii^liton, Cliaiii of Ponds, Snminertown, and Forest Uan^io, and reports good 
progress. He has lectured at Halwidorf under the auspic€*s of the local agri- 
cultural bureau, and gave a luibllc* demonstration of summer pinining apple 
and i>ear trees at (irruiitlial. tn orchards at Siwnimertoiwu. I^^orest Range, and 
Balhaiinali instruct imi in this subject has also been given. With a view 
to supplying vegetabl<‘s to tlie institution, and teaching the general principles 
and practice of vegetable growing, be has laid out a large vegetable garden 
at the lloseworthy Agricultural tVdlege, and will sui>erliiteud its working 
in future. A lu'clijuluary visit to formally tinki* <*luirge of tlie orchard at 
that institution wa^s also made. 


iMirlng the montli *J7 par(*els of plants and cases of fruits have been 
admitted into South Australia. Several parcels of plants not accompanied 
by tlu* n(‘t‘essary declaration fnnn the sender respecting the absence of phyl- 
loxera in the neighbour I kksI from wlihdi they orl^nated, have been destroyed. 
In tile same iHM'iml It >,477 <*as<^s of fruits, lU jiarcelis of plants, and 2,434 pack- 
agevi of v»*ge!ables wme exi»orted. unrler departmental certificates. Of these 
S..*nP <\»S4»s of mixed fruits and ail of the vegetables went to Broken Hill, 
ami !?.2.*»t» cases of apples to London. Hmiiimrg, and (,’olombo. Grapes , were 
exported l>y rail to Sydney to the extent of 4,143 cases, and 1,347 cases went 
to Brisliam* by the same route. This latter market is only just l)eing opened 
up. ami it is to be Imped will prov<‘ remunerative to our growers. To show 
how the abuiHiatuH' of local fruits has checked the import of bananas, only 
4.“il> cases were a<linift(‘d. and 142 destroyed, owing to arriving over-rii>e. 


During the month Inspector Monks has l>eeu engaged 21 days iiisiiecting 
270 orclmrds In tlie Mount i.olty Uauges, and IusimjcUu* Triinmer has occupied 
24 da.Ns visiting 2lo on hanls in Harossa districts. During the same period 
Inspector Pounsidt has visited 113 orchards aud gardens in and jiround IVimla 
and FiKmawarra, aud lusiH^ctor Kelly reports having visited 51) plantations 
in tile eight days occupied in insjH'ctlng. In each of the tlistricts the Inspec- 
tors report goisl n^suUs fronn the spraying with arseultes. and ir.dieate a 
conslileraiiU' luerease In eodlln moth iufi»sted fruits in orcliards not sprayed. 
Tin* Insiandirrs iiave also rtuidered good assistance in eonijectinu with tlie 
spraying tests conducted lii their r<‘spective districts. 


During tlie past month Mr. G. S. Thomson t Dairy Instructor) lias spen> 
Ki*veral <lays in the country districts. At Clarendon he gave a l(*cture m 
dairy matters, juid at Mount Gauibier he took part In the annual conference 
of till* Soutii-Easteru Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Tliomsoii 
also acted as judge of daily produce at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
in All lalde, and at the Mount Barker Show. Mr. Thomson is to take up ills 
residence at the (Ndlege about April 1. aud will have charge of tlie dairy iieid 
and tile classes in dairying. 


Council of Agriculture. 

Tlie monthly meeting of the (^uimcll of Agriculture was iield on Wediies- 
dtiy, Mnridi 2.1 all the members but two being present. 

The School of Mines advlsi*d that the wlw*at-teistlng mill wouhl 1 h* imt In 
operation as soon as tlie necessary arrangeiuients for its erection were 
completed. 

The Chalinmiii ro|>orted that the Minister of Agricultuiv was generally 
ill accord with the desire of the ‘iiieml>ers that the Council should be placed 
In the saiiiie pr, sitiou as regards the Agricultural Bureau as was occupied by 
the late Outral Bui’caii, and bad promised to favourably consider any definite 
resolution from the (^milcil. It was resolved to ask the Minister to submit 
to the Connell nil such matters in eannectioin w'lth the Agricultural Bureau 
as were formerly brought bef on* tlie Central Bureau. 
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The Itaihvays ('ninmisisioner reported that he eonsidered there was no great 
iiec*^‘ssit.T tor ventilated trucks for carriage of fruit, and that 100 tru<*ks would 
he re(iuir<‘d to give full effect to the reso'lutiou of the Council. There Iiad 
Ihvu little increase^ in tlie traffie, which had l>een carried <hi iiatisfactorily in 
the past. Members generally considered That as far as* the interests of the 
producers au<l consumers weiv cotu'cnied the fruit traffic* had not lK>eu dealt 
with in a satisfactory’ nianner. The Coniiinissi oner’s statement that 100 
tnickis were i*e<iniiH:‘d sliowed the inagnitudt* of the trade, and was strong 
evidi*iu‘e in sui»iH>r1 of the (^oiineirs mpiest for bettei* faeilities, though the 
memlHU’s did not exix*et nor ask that the I)(»j)artmeut should at crnce construct 
that number of trn(*ks. It was resolved to ask the Minishu* of Agriculture 
to endeavour, when money was available for the construction of additional 
’•oiling sto(*k, to secure the building of a f(*w veeitilated trucks to replace the 
open trucks now in use. 

Professor Towar reiKwted favourably on proposals of Messrs. Dawkins and 
Marshall In reference to experiimmtal work at the College Fairm, ami at the 
reipiest of the ^Minister the College Committee was a.sked to eonfer with the 
Proft^ssor with a view to action being taken to start such woi'k Jis tin* funds 
jivailable will permit. 

The Secreiary reported that only 47 rei»lies bad Ixhhi ivcelvtnl to emiuiries 
re cattl(‘ complaints. The ipiestions a]>is‘an‘d to l>e loo nuima-ons and intri- 
cate to be answered satisfactorily by stockowners. 

It was resolved to ask that the district councils i>e instructed by the (h‘own 
Lauds Depai'timent to enforce tin* provisions of tlic Uabblf Destruction Act. 
esi>ecially in regard to siinultaiieous i)oisoning and the destnu*tion of tlie 
Inirrows. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[In this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interest 
mainly to the^wTiter will be answ’ered direct. Correspondence invited. Kd.] 

DO MANURES EXHAUST THE LAND? 

Whyte-VaicoAvie. — ^leinber.s of the braiuii liold the opinion tlint l]ie continued use 
of phos]>hate» W’llI so exhaust the land that only vciy model ate erojiN will be lu o* 
ducetl unless othei- manures are used; also that the use of mtinure favoured bunt. 
Members asked the opinion of the Kdilor on Ihe-e jitunts.— fl. nii> i.s pure sireuhi- 
tioii. Our soils are naturally poor in phusjdioric and, winch tact exjd.uiis the go<3<l 
results accruing from the use ot phosphates. Hitherto other manures, such as nitrates 
and potassium Kilts, have generally remainetl Avithout result. The constant use of phos- 
plmtes by resulting iin heavien’ crops may, in the course of time, render necessvir.\ the 
use ot other manures; but until thus ha.s been demonstrated to be necesKiry by ex- 
periment there is no need to trouble about it. The older jaiddoeks at tlie Ko^ewortliy 
College that have been dressed consistently wiih phosphates for ovei- 12 years yield 
generallv re.-sults superior to those more recently inn chased, ami winch liad not 
been manured. 2. Tliere n absolutely no ioundaiion for the belief that the use ot 
nmiiuros favours bunt.— Ed.] 

BLEACHED SEED WHEAT. 

l*ort Proughtoii Hiireau asks whether bleached wheat was as good as sound, bright 
grain for seed, and wlietiier the bleached «eed would be more liable to produce a 
‘*l)unty” crop.--['J'he bleai'hed gi*ain is not a perfect gram, and, although we know of 
no direct experiments on (he question, Ave are inclined to believe that as seed wheat 
it must be considered inferior to normally coloured gi‘ain. I'heire is uo reason to 
infer that it Avoiild show any greater su»(*eptiibility tp bunt.— Ed.] 

RED SPIDER. 

“9 ’■eiueily for red spider equal to aulphur, but there is aomc 
difficulty m apidymg it to trees. A .-ulphor belloAvs— or. lietter still, a sulfur 
sprayer- with long tube, could be used. The sulphur must be very fine, and apidied 
on a hot, sunny day. (O.Q.) 
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raONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of March, 1903 : — 


Adelaide 


2 20 

Manoora 


109 

Macclesfield 

1*25 

Hawker 


t)-7S 

Hoyleton 


2 09 

Meadows 

1*87 

Cradock 


l-4fi 

Balaklava 


1*41 

Strathalbyn 

0*86 

Wilson 


1 44 

Port Wakefield 


1-21 

Callingtou 

1*16 

Gordon 


1*40 

Saddleworth 


071 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*79 

Quoni 


1‘40 

Marrabel 


1-33 

Milang 

0*94 

Port Augusta 


1 3(i 

Riverton 


1‘20 

Wallaroo 

1*39 

Port Germein 


1-9S 

Tarlee 


M3 

Kadina 

1*73 

Port Pirie 


217 

Stockport 


0*89 

Moonta 

2*31 

Crystal Brook 


1*60 

Hamley Bridge 


0*93 

Green’s I’lains 

1*23 

Port Broughton 


1 *93 

Kapunda 


1*02 

Maitland 

2*69 

Bute 


1 98 

Freeling 


1*16 

Ardrossan 

1*27 

Hammond 


1*78 

Stuckwell 


0-79 

Port V ictoria 

2*59 

Bruce 


1*2.3 

Nufiootpa 


(>•85 

Curramulka 

1*63 

Wilmington 


HKi 

Angaston 


M8 

Minlaton 

1*70 

Melrose 


1 42 

Tatiunda 


1 '22 

Stansbury 

1*37 

Booleroo Centre 


1*62 

Lyndoch 


1*30 

Warooka 

0 77 

\Virrabara 


1*14 

M allala 


l*o2 

Yorketown 

1*21 

Appilu 


1-37 

Rose worthy 


1*30 

Edithburgh 

1*42 

Laura 


0*97 

( Jauder 


1 41 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*98 

Caltowie 


1*24 

Sinn hfiehl 


1*34 

Streaky Bay 

0*97 

Jamestown 


M2 

Two Wells 


1*43 

Port Ell is ton 

0*54 

Gladstone 


(>•98 

V irginia 


1 -42 

Port Lincoln 

0*79 

Georgetow n 


1-06 

Salisbury 


1-77 ! 

Cowell 

0*85 

XaiTidv 


1-04 

Tea Tree Gully 


2 53 

Queenscliffe 

1*02 

Red hill 


1 -09 

Magill 


3 12 

Port Elliot 

1*88 

Koolunga 


1 -Oo 

Mitcham 


2 20 , 

(iooUva 

1*45 

Carnet on 


1*07 

Crafers 


3*48 

Meiiingie 

1*64 

Eurelia 


1 *35 

Clarendon 


4*29 

Kingston 

2*72 

Johnsburg 


tP99 

Morphett Vale 


2*29 1 

! Robe 

1*36 

Orroroo 


0*77 

Noarlunga 


2*31 i 

Beachport 

1*46 

Black Rock 


(P67 

Willunga 


3*28 i 

Coonalpyn s 

1*45 

Petersburg 


1*09 

Aldinga 


3*03 

Bordertown 

1*01 

Yongala 


OKI 

Norman ville 


2*57 

Frances 

0*91 

Terowie 


1*07 

Yankalilla 


2*78 

Naracoorte 

1*73 

Yarcowie 


0-89 

' Eudunda 


0-49 

Lucindale 

1*58 

Hallett 


0 68 

Truro 


0*57 

Peiiola 

1*95 

Mt. Bryan 


0*80 

Mount Pleasant 


1*09 

Milhcent 

2*38 

Burra 


0*7fl 

Blumberg 


1*65 

Mount Gambler . . 

3*29 

Hnowtown 


1-6J 

GumeracTia 


1*84 

Wellington 

0*95 

Brink worth 


1*03 

' l.<ohethal 


1*99 

Murray Bridge . . 

1*21 

Blylh 


1*18 

Woodside 


2*21 

Mannuin 

0*67 

Clare 


(P95 

Hahndorf 


276 

Morgan 

0*74 

Minlaro Central 


1*30 

Nairne 


1*98 

Overland Corner . . 

0*84 

Water vale 


1*40 

1 Mount Barker 


2*00 

! Renmark 

1*30 

Auburn 


Ml 

Echunga 


1*72 




FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sand ford & Company report on Aprd 1, 1903: — 

Fa>'<)Ut’al>le growing weather during the earlier days in March was followed about mid- 
month by nice general rains, since which warm and sultry conditions prevailed. Grass 
and bush have come along well in most country districts, so that it we only get 
another good soaking rain soon a fine winter snpplv of stock feed should be assured. 

The commeicial iicwiiion continues satisfactory, and tmde pro>i)ects in town and 
count o are generally favoimible; still, exeeptdng, ol i’cmrse. those agrioulniral areas 
T\hich HiiftVied so scvei-ely during the trying draught. Considerable excitement has 
pu‘vaile(i conteininfi the i>raspeots of the Arltunga Goldfields. Kxaggeratetl statement^, 
ol rich discoveries of me iwobahly led some to i>ay inflated prices for shares in syndi 
cates, but tlie receipt fnnn admitted authorities within the past few days o-f adverse 
repoits on se\era] of the. most energetically imffed ventures ha,-^ had the effect o* 
Clausing investors to halt, so that values have rec*eded to figures that may Ije jnstifien 
later by ba,tter>' tests. Great difTercnce of opiinion »till exists as to the value of the 
new finds, some iiessimistic folk going so far as to declare tlie field a fraud. It must 
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not he forgotten, however, thnt for a nninber of years many men, under veiy primitive 
conditions, have been obtaining a living by gold-finding over u veiy extensive tract 
of this siirne country, that ^)ermanent finds, even if not jdienomenally rich, will 
probably be made as a result of the proei>ecting now Iremg done there. 

J.»oT.<lon advice<« dewnlK* Kuroi>ean weather during Kebiuaiy as extraordinary mild, 
and although cable.^i sinee show that a severe c*ol<l s>>ell was exiKMnenced tor a tew days 
liurjiig March, the appearance of the \oimg wheat jdant was all that could Vje desii*ed 
Jhlnglish wheats had declined to 25/4 jier tpiarter. the market being reirur ted dull and 
langiiud, though (hliforniiin \Vhites were selling at 32/. American market* were 
generally holding up better than Euroi>ean, although iann )iro>pectH there were also 
lavoiuable for the wheat j>hint. Australian markets have given way in hreadstiiffs, 
Melbourne now' l)eing very sack, and {Sydney dejiressed by heavy arrivals of Ame* 
lican ivheats. The Loch Trool, from Ne^' York, w'ith 23,000 hags hard wheat flour, 
which take** the place of South Australian for mixing, caused quite a slump for a time 
in demand for Adelaide shipments to the eastern States, .»nd dendciily weakened pri<*es 
111 oui* local market, as is shown by sales duniig iwst feW da.is oi tw*)* iKircels, each 
5,000 bags, at 5/7. Faar demand, however, foi Adelaide flour lias again set in tioni the 
east, hut America is beating us in Western Australia, wdicre the duties are more in 
their favour. Jii forage the market os a htUe easier, tiiough chaff alvout maintaiiib, 
owing to Sydney shipments being made in fulfilment of inevions oj*d€*rs. (taiK" barky 
lirmed up as a re*' ult of Melbourne demand. Millers’ offal is weak. 

Lo(‘ally grown potatoes have till now been the chief source of sujiplv tor <‘itv trade, 
but as quantities lessen ftkmth-Eastem samples take hold of this market and fill countiy 
needs, iliough at momenta iHnqde of small cnig;es direct from \\’arinaml>»<)l are 
iieing delivered at Port Adelaide. Weekly shipments <>i “(himibiers*’ are being nuide 
to Western Aiisti^ilia. but it remains to be .seen whether tin’s outlet, tor jiortinn of 
our surplus, <an be retained, when the Victonaii «nd 'Pasmanian main cro]) become 
ripe enough toi drstant tran‘‘]Kirt. 'Hiat the Australian |)otato yield is thus >ear ^ 
lieavy ones seems noiv certain, vind also that low prices are likelv to rule. X'alacs have 
given way about 15/ fier ton dunng the month, and c.innot surely recede much fur 
tl.er. (Miions are very cheap, and quality good, so that the consumption of this 
favourite bulb is likclv to be so increased that the lie.ivy outluni this *^eason may mil 
prove too much for demand. X’alucs m this line als.> di’ojqK'd about 15 during thc 
montli 

In daily product.s the character of the season lias been retleeteil tn tbtMnarket move- 
ment of the several line.s. I'he genial weaOier has assisted in maintaining milk .siipphen. 
!90 that the oaiiput of butt ei has almost sufheed for cm rent needs, witlnmt draw’iiig 
much upon st^-ks fix>m refrigerators. What is to become o't these specnlatise holding- 
of spring-] lacked butter now held in cold storage thtongliont the Commonwealth i- 
the serious question asked, not only b,\ those who own -.iich, Imt to the da-irAunan, wlio 
feels that the laluc of his newl^-made produce i- being kejit down h\ the spectilatne 
stocks of stored; Avhile cost (d jirmiin-tion is nnueased as u-iial at this tune of \ear 
by the lessened output, tlie position does indeed give him gr minis for anxiclv. Values 
meanwhile liave droimed, and market is weak, with the outlook not cheering. Jn 
eggs the month closetl at opening rates, thongli a brief diop of about 2hl. jier dozen 
oecnned about mid-nionth; the market, now' under the intlnenee of Easter demand, is, 
liow'ever. strong again. Jleavy importatmiis <>t frozen pmk t<» S\<hiey U’<un Chicago 
for bacon making has weakene<l quotations in hams <ui(l bacon, although Adelaide m 
these continues to rule Woiv other Interstate -narkets. .A rela]>Ke in cheese values in 
Melbminie sent ]>rice.s hack here a iienriy, b it demaml keeps iqi wvll. Honey (juotationa 
unaltered, though sales have slackened a hit. beeswax and almonds m giHxl demand. 

The market for poultry is rather slack at moment, though fair bu.siness has l>een 
done during tlie month. T(k> lai-ge a j)rf>r>ort:on, how’evei, ot po n-eondittioneil birds 
have contir.ued to reach the city, and ivitli feeding wtutf scarce and dear the result, as 
miglit be expoitetl, has been vwy low values for fattening s.nts. Turkeys this season, 
for some unexplained reason, have never reached usual loj) rates, and at late-t 
showed (piite an inexiiei ted drop again in prA*e. 

Maevbt Qfotatiofs op thb Dat, 

W heat.— At Port Adelaide, shippiiiff parcels*, 5^7 to 5/8 f.o.i).; farmers’ lots, 5 0 on 
tnuks, per bushel 60 Ih. 

Flour.-City brands, £11 15/ to t:i2; country, til 5/ to iTl 10/ per ton 2,000 Hi. 
bran, 1 '3L pollard, 1/7 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.- Lwal Algerian .and Dim, 2/^0 to 3/; jiriine stout feeding whites, 3/ to 3/3 
per bushel 40 lt>. -e , / 

Hai'ley.— Malting, 4/6 to 4/8; Cape, 3/9 to 4/ per bunhel 50 lb. 

Chutf.-- Co 2/6 to £5 5/ per ton of 2,240 lb., bagg in, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 

Potatot's.— WalH, £3 to £3 5/; (Mmbiers. £2 12/6 per 2,240 It). 

Onions.— Ivocal. ,£3; Gambieiv, £2 17/6 jier 2,240 lb. 
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Butler.— Ci'eaniery and factory ptdnts. 1/1 to 1/3; private «epiarator and best dairy, 
lljd. to 1/1; well-graded store, 9id. to lOJd.; V^Jctonaii, new, lOd. to 1/; stored bulk, 
M, to lOd. per lb. 

(Jheese.— S.A. best factory, Old. to TJd.; ord'inar^-^ 5ld. to 6d. ]>er lb. 

Bacon.*— Factor y*cured siides, 8(1. to 8Jd.; farm flitclies, SJtl. to Ojd. per lb. 

Hams.— iS.A. factory, 9il. to lOd. per lb. 

Eggs.- Loose, 1/U; in cawks, f.o.b., l/3i per dozen. 

Lard.- In bladdeix, 71d.; tins, 7d. per lb. 

Honey, 23 d. for be«t extracted, in 001b. tins; beeswax, 1/2 lb. 

Almonds. -Fine softfrbells, 4Jd. to 5d.; kernels, 9d. to 9Jd. per lb. 

Heavy-weight prune table rfjosters fetch l/'9 to 2/2 each; well-C(mdilioned cockerels 
nrnl good hens, lid. to 1/4; poor and small Io-^Un 8d. to lOd.; ducks, from 1/4 to 2/; 
get'se, 2/ to 2/9; jngeon^, 4d.; turkess. from 43d. to 6d. jier Ih. hve weight for fair 
to oiduiaiv table bm*“. 


AI)o\e (juotitions, nnless wlien otheruase <i)ee'fied, are duty-paid values on imported 
•hues. (Ji'iin. flour, and toiage, for exisnit aie to.!) jirices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are <ity aiK-tion mart rates. In gram, chaff, and |K)tat(M-‘^ sacks are ineluded, 
but A^el;>he(l as produce. I^n•kage« free with bulk biittei and c]lee^(^ 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of pulilishing in the “doiuna.1’’ the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaues are r e4 nested to forward dates of their next 
tneetiiig in time for publication. 


liKANCil. 


Balaklava 
Booleroo Centre 
Brinkworth 
Burra 

Cherry (hardens 

Clare 

Colton 

Eudunda 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Oawler River 

Gladstone 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Jolinsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kapnnda 

a ton 
nga 
Maitland 
Mount Cotnpass 
Mount Remarkable 
Nantawarra 


Date of Meeting 


llKKl. 

April 1 1 May 9 
7 5 

.3 1 

17 S 

14 12 

10 8 

4 2 

13 11 

6 4 

9 7 

10 8 

11 — 

— 8 

7 - 

11 — 

8 8 

4 2 

4 2 

I 9 7 

4 2 

’ 4 — 

i 9 7 

8 6 


Hraxcii. 


Narridy 

Nortords Summit 

Onetree Hill 

l^enola 

Pine Forest 

Port Elliot 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pine 

Pyap 

Quorn 

Red Hill . 

Reeves Plains 
Henniark 
Rhine Villa 
Riverton 
.Saddle worth 
Stockport 
Strathalbyn 
Swan Reach 
Wandearah 
Whyte Yaroowie 
Willunga 
Wilmington 


Meeting. 


1903 1903. 

April 25 May — 
11 8 

3 S 

11 9 

7 5 

18 16 

17 L5 

11 9 

15 - 

11 — 

7 5 

9 8 

9 — 

9 8 

11 9 

17 - 

6 - 

20 18 

11 9 

6 11 

18 16 

4 2 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

NORTHERN YORKE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

A (’onfereiKH^ of the Northorn Yorkos Poimisiila BniiU'lu's of Mu* Ajfrlcul- 
tiu'al Ktironu was lieltl at Briukworth on Ft'bruary 11. Mr. A, L. MoKwln 
((’linirman of the local l)raoch) presiding. Tlu*re wen* i>ri‘sent the following 
deli‘gates:— Messrs. 8. Treiigove (Bute). W. S. O’Grady and .1. V. Tontlfex 
iraskevlllek T. B. Bntch-er. J. W. Atkinson, .1. Sandow. U. Palmer, jnu., \V. 
T. Coopei’ (Koolunga). U. Barr. jnn. iPino Forest). A. F. Ht‘rbert, and K. 
Nieliolls (Nantawarra). A. L. McKwiii, .1. F. Fvert^t. S. Aunger. C. fttlena 
(i. M’ooldridge. G. Freebairii, W. IL Shepherd. AV. Welke, AV. Arorrlson, 
AV'. U. Bussell. A. .lericho. T. Ilill. and .1. Stott, secretary (Brink worth). 
I'ndessor Towar and Mr. O. S. Thomson (Daiii-y Instructtn;) \\t*r(‘ also pre- 
sent. There were several exhibits, including 40 samples of ci<*aiu*d wheal, six 
in the straw, some splendid ciummbers grown by Mr. (\ OtU*ns. of Brink- 
worth, and gr.apes and tomatoes, produced by Mr. .1. F. FiV(*reit, of Brink- 
worth. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Air. McEwin opened the (Vmference with a welconn* t<> Prof(*ssor Towar 
and Air, Tlioinson. Frou) the former gentleman the fanners of Sr)Uth Aus- 
tralia liop(*d to gain nincli useful iu formation, lie believc'd that their farmers 
would <*ompare favourably with those iu any part of the world, hut they 
were not above learning from others. Tin* Proft^ssor liad a very ditheult 
position to till: he was expected to undertake experimental woik of all di*- 
scription, to grow better erops than his neighbours, and make the College 
pay its ^^ay, to impart knowledge to the stud(‘nts. and to run .all over tin* 
eonntry leetnring and teaching the farmers. He would hav(* to l)(*ar criticism 
from all and sundry. PersonaHy. the Chairnnin thought it a great mlstak)* 
for Parliament, or any oue else, to expect the ("ollege to pay; if It was to ht* 
a sueeesM iiumerous (‘xperinients must of necessity be undertak(*u. Such 
work was expensive, and usually uiir(*muiierativ(* to the College. He com- 
plimented the TM’ofessor on his remarks at the September C(mgr(‘ss about the 
price of farm implements. This was a matter tlnit eoue(*rned them very 
chjsely, and the Bmv.au should take it up and see if something i>ra(*tieal would 
not result. IB* was diMipiiointed that tin* Sontli Australian Farmers' Co- 
operative Fnion had not taken the matter up vigorously. Tlu* ]>rofits from 
wluat at 2/(» per bushel was rarely large, and often tin* farmer -seemed to 
work the whole year for the beiietit (»f the importer of imi>lenieuts. He 
would like to refer to critic'ism of tln‘ir reeeut otticial visitor from Russia, 
who eondemned tJi-e farmer's wife as t<s> much of the “lady." and incidentally 
suggested that South Ausrralian farmers lived too well. The (’hairmau said 
he c<ni'«.idered the farmers’ calling a iiol»le one. and In* was glad that they 
did not ill South Australia see tin* womenfolk in short frocks working In the 
tields as their Russian visitor evidently exi>eeted. It was a libel to say 
that the farmers' wives and daughters were lazy. In csmelusion, he would 
say that theiv was no doubt that iu the* near future they would have to turn 
more grain into feeding stuff, and send it off’ their farms In tbt* shape of 
beef, mutton, eggs, poultry. i)ork, &(*.. but supply and demand would regulate 
this matter, ft was to he hoped that soint* large luiuitig centres W4)uld yet 
spring up to take their produce to obviate the ikhhI of sendiug it over the sea. 

ECONOMY ON THE FARM 

Mr. R. Barr, jun., read a paper on “Et*onomy v. Extravagance on the Farm.” 
It was mistaken (*couoniy to half-starve the farm stock. The horses were 
nuahle to do their work pro)K*rly. and milking (‘ows wen* a distinct loss instead 
of a gain to their owners if iTstricted in their food or water supply. It was 
always better to uii<lei>itoek rather than overstock. The worst form of ex- 
travagan<*e on any farm was to buy or breed more stock than could be 
proiJciiy fed. Securing the services of the lx*st sire was, In the end, economy; 
a good iinlnial costs no more to rear than an Inferior one, but Is far more 
profitable, fiuplemeuts should he of good quality jind up to dati*. They must 
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bP well looked after aud cared for; it was extrava^^aiice to leave auy machine 
<‘omiK>Hed wholly or in nart of wood outside, exptvsed to the weather. In 
repird to repairs, there was ^^reat truth in the old sa.vinjj:, “A stitch in time 
8a-v<*s nine.” There was, liowever. a time in tht‘ life of all farm implements 
when it was more e(*onouiieal to purc-hatse a new inaehiiie than to spend 
mom‘y" in rei)airin^ the old one. All farmers in that locality^ had learned that 
wheatij:rowiii.u: could not he inotitaldy carried on without the use of manures, 
aud rli(*.v wt*re learning: slowl.v how to use it to jxet tin* niaximum return from 
the money laid out in manure. When a farima* knows that he can get more 
protit fmin the appli<*ation of 1 ewt. per aeiv than from half the quantity it is 
the height of extravagance to juit on only tin* minimnin dressing. It would 
pay him better to i)ut the manure on a lesser area, and savi* sccmI and labour, 
besiiles having more land for grazing. Then tliere was the question of the 
quantity of seed per a(‘re; lids will vary according to local eonditlou.s. Ills 
exiH*rienee was that on their light, sandy soils :10 ft). p(M* at it* was sufficient, 
au<l anything over that wa.s waste. Tlie seed must, however, Ije good aud 
free from oats, drake, and otlier foreign sihmIs. They all lKdiev(*d in fallowing, 
4'xperienet» having taught them that they’ can reasonahly expect double the 
cn>[i from fallow ns from lay or stubble land; but tin* argument against 
using the siinall quantity’ of manure does not altogether apply to the cropping 
of stuhhlc land, Invaust* a <‘heap croj) can be grown the st*cond year after 
fallow, and the land will be in better condition for grazing. Ht* dt*i>reeated 
burning tin* stnldde as extravagant: the crop on the land to in* huiowed 
should l)(‘ cut with tin* binder. He wouhi advise, on the scon* of economy, 
si)ending a f<‘w day’s (‘aeli y’ear in rr*nova1ing. rci»;iiring, and painting the 
buildings, straiuing-iq* wire fences. Szi\ The tools should all be kept in good 
order, and a supply of bolts, nuts, rivets. iVi*., kept on iiainl. 

TILLAGE TO CONSERVE MOISTURE. 

Professor 'Powar gave ;ui address on this subject. The fanm*r in South Aus- 
tralia had to depend practically entirely on the winter rains for moisture for 
his crops; the showers registering only a few tenths of an incii had no 
lasting effect, as the moisture was quickly evaporated. The farmer must 
therefore, consider how best to conserve the moisture that falls in winter. 
lUoiighiiig early to let in the winter rains was a good practice; subsoiling 
was likely to assist While deep ploughing might not bi* practicable here, 
he thought the depth generally’ ploughed, i.e.. 3 or 4 in., scarcely sufficient 
He doubted whether they would lose any moisture through the rain going 
too deeply into the soil. Having secured the penetration of the moisture in 
the open soil, the next thing wa<s to conserve it for tlie crops. The methods 
which will prevent or retard evaporation were the methods to follow to get 
good crops. A loose surface mulch of soil will do this. Cultivation for the 
conservation of moisture u’ill pay oven if there are no weeds to destroy. Th ^ 
question of the thickness or deptli of the soil mulch had been the matter of 
numerous oxperiniente, and In dry areas it was found that It should 
he not less than 3 in. at the conimeii(*ement of the summer, gradually diminish- 
ing until seediug time to about 14 in. There should be plenty of loose soil 
above the seed, but none below it. The earth mulch would not need to be 
disturbed if there was no rain, but after rain it should be recultivated as soon 
as possible. He advocated the depositing of farmyard manure on the field 
directly It was produced. Its fertility would then go into the soil, and none 
of it would be lost. Another means of -securing a mulch was by the growth 
of vegetation. The wind was a very active agency in promoting evaporation, 
and vegetation, and even low stubble, would have a good effect in presei’ving 
the moisture. Although it was not possible to save very muen moisture 
after the wheat was sown, it was found that the process of rolling had a 
beneficial effect. A young wheat crop could also be gone over with 
advantage with the light harrows. He tried it on a SJinall ivjitch at the college 
last year, but stopped it because he was afraid to do more. The results, how- 
ever, were very satisfactory, as the weeds were killed and the crop looked 
much l)ettef than in the other parts of the same field. He believed the 
harrow’lng helped somewhat to conserve the moisture in the soil. He had 
been watching with interest the practice of one of his nelghboura—the Chair- 
man of the Reeves Plains Agricultural Bureau- of harrowing bis wheat 
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fttubbles. Theoretically It was a good thing, and he believed it would have 
a satisfactorj^ pi'actieal result. It would tend to prevent the waste of mois- 
ture. In the country where he came from four bushels per acre more was 

obtained from land that was cultivated immediately after reaping than from 
that which was left undisturbed until seed time. Speaking of tlie ploughing 
in of green manures, he ivould advocate it if the land was well saturated, 
but lie recognised that there would be danger in it in dry conditions. If they 
could get It thoroughly mixed with the soil the organic matter of the green 
manure would assist in the retention of the moisture. Leguminous plants 
were the best for this puriwse, as they took a certain amount of nitrogen 

from the air. On the question of level or ridged cultivation the Profiesso** 

said that had to be determined by the conditions. The more ridged the land 
the greater the loss from evaporation, but the smaller the loss from drifting. 
He prelerred level cultivation, excepting Avhere there was likely to be loss 
of soil through drifting. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. Thomson (Dairy Instruc(or) gave some information concerning tl>e 
daio'ing practices of Denmark and cdst^where. On the Continent of Euix>pe 
the dairyman (*arried on his operations on a scientific basis, and the result 
was seen in the high and uniform quality of the liutter exported to England. 
It was true tliat in South Australia it would be veiy difficult. If not lmi>osislble, 
t(> follou’ out s<ane of their uudliods. as the farms were not in close proximity 
to the factories, but there was plenty of room foi* Improvement. Our products 
could i>e made equal to tlie best in the world, but the farmer must give more 
attention to details re<iuired to keep the milk or cream free from (‘onbimiua- 
tion In his otdniou there were considerable areas in the mid and lower north 
eminently adapted for dairying pursuits. 

JUDGING HORSES. 

Mr. II. Shepherd read a paper on “Judging Horses." As the object 
of their shows was to promote the knowledge of the best of everything, and 
the judges should be able and willing to Inform the uusucceissful competitor 
where and in what way he failed to gain the reward. Each year the same 
complaints are made, i.e., favour shown, not in anj’ particular class of »toi*k, 
but j4> all classes. If the judge was to point out where the first horse had 
beaten the second, and tlie s(»coiid the third be would prevent a great deal 
of the dissi\tisfactlon, and |SM»ple would then compare the points for them- 
stdves, and in the majority of cases would find the prizes were awarded cor- 
rectly. They ought never to <*<)ndemu the judgment from outside the show 
ring, as is reiieatedly doue, as a closer examination will often disclose side 
bones, contriicted lKK>fs, or other faults which make the hoi*»e unfit for show 
puri>t>ses. The judges .shotild always have the foot lifted to enable tlumi to 
examine it. This is siddom done, and I am afraid the feet are not taken 
nearly so much into (*onsideration as they should Ik?. ^Dhere are a number 
of horseis capable of showing to an advantage on soft ground, but if put 
on the metal are almost useless, especdally in hilly countiy. It was a diffi- 
cult task to judge* horsn^s corrt'ctly, as there are so many points to be taken 
into (‘onsklerjition. and he failed to see how' any man can Judge two horses 
nearly e(tual in api>earanee without the assistance of notelwok and taiH'. 
his opinion the* horse for farm "work should have a broad Jaw, ending, as a 
rule, In a not very fine or well-developed muzzle, but with large, open nostrils. 
The eye should he full and vigorous, yet mild, and the forehead broad and 
full. The ears should he long and active, but not pointed or IncliDlng Inwards. 
The neck should be strong and massive, supporting the head gaily. lie was 
not a iH'llever in a lot of hair on the horse, although it showed breeding and 
strength of bone. The back of a horse should l>e straight, the barivl roiind> 
with deep ribs going well back to the quarters, and beasts with fieshy hocks 
shcmld be avoided. A horse of this description should be active, and have 
power of endurance, and be (capable of drawing a good heavy load to market 
with comparative eas«» at a fair rate of speed, any, 24 miles an hour. The 
b^Hter shaped d horse was the less feed he would requli*e; a big horse, well 
made, Would ixjt r<^K|ulre nearly so much feed ns a 4#maller one with a long 
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back niirt short ribs. The farmer, hy keepinjj the l>etter class of horse, would 
not only require less harness, but would have fewer hors(*s to feed. 

STALLION TAX. 

Mr. T. 15. Butcher (Koolniijja) started a discussion on the proposed stallion 
tax, and opijosed it, as he considered it an interfereiHe witli the liberty of 
the suhjt*<d. A su^uestion was made that the aaiinals should undergo a 
veteiinary i‘xaiulnation. Plviuitually a motion was carried disjipprovlng of 
the tax. Votes of thanks to the Chairman, the secretary i^lr. J. Stott), and 
the Tress comduded a successful <‘onfeivii<*e. 


RIVER MURRAY BRANCHES. 

1 he iiiiuual Conference of the River ^furray Branches of the Agricultural 
Buifsiu was h(‘ld at Mannuni on February 2.o and 2(5. 

Ml*. .1. (h l*reiss (Chairman of the local hriinch) pivside<l. The following 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were rei>ivsent(‘d:— Swan Reach. Cuun- 
racha. Kjiuinantoo, .Manmitn. and Mount Tleasiint. Professor Towar ami 
Mi'ssrs. ii. Quinn and G. S. Thomson represented the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In addition to niemlxTs of the Bureau, a considerable number (f 
visitors w<u*e prestmt. 

T1h‘ (diairinan (>ix*md the proei^edings with a short ad<lress of welcome t(> 
tli«‘ visitors, aiul then called on Professor Towar to give an address. 

PLANT POOD. 

The plant.s must he fe<l. for they were things, aiid their lifetime <>i* lite pio- 

<e-ses must ciutuiuous, 'Die functions of the r<H>U and leaves weie pi aci.c. l'y 
the same as eeitain tinicti.aus winch imule animals cajMide oi e\istmg. The phots 
must he ret‘)j?nise<l as living thing-, ami meded eeitain locds to enaiile tliem to uio\n. 
They were incapable nf changing one element into another. Of tlie elements lound 
in phnts all extepting two were taken into the roots in solution, and tiieii eoncei . 
\\as mainly with these element-. First et all, however, water was needed to dissohe 
the <*leiiient.s in tlie .soil. The problem was to do tlie most with tlie watei tliey 

reccned Sals ii-iially eontain siiHicient ferlilitv to make plants grow .-nti.sfaetcvnly 

ioi ,i number of year-, imt the question ol getting this food in a piopei condition 
tor the pltiiits was of great imp<irtance. As (ertain foods, unid prepared, were in 
an indige-tible conditu n foi the human being, so must the ])lant' loo<l be inaile into 
a (rindition .suitable for assimilation b\ the isiots of the pkmts. It w.i.s not -uttieient 
it tlie plunl.s had the as.-i.stanee (»f water onl.v. dliere must also Ih^ a ceitam dega'ee 
<'l narmth and air in the soil. Tillage in a sense' tended to liring about the projier 
eonditioM. The objects of tillage might be laid down as (a) to as-sisl dissolving out 
the tilaift fooil by the fnetion it caused and expo.siire t<» the an: (h) to encourage 
the ferments in the soil in preparing plant foods that weie there: (<•) tillage admitted 
air to the sod. and thus improved it- lextuie. Ptrobably. howevei, the most 

important object of tillage in aii<l reghns was that it would make the soil hold more 

moisture. In our ilry country they niiirft hike .idvantage of tlie wnnt<*r rainfall, 
winch they must hold over f<>r the sueeeediiig crop. It wa.s unsafe to depend on 
the smnmer rams to hel]» the .sowing in the next seed time. Tliere w'eie vast area* 
in Australia wliere nearly all of the rain either flowecl off the surtace, w^ns taken 
up bv the cro])S, or wms evaporateil into the air. The tilled layei- on the surface 
prevented to a great degree the surface evaporation. Thev could also rctanl the esctipe 
of moisture In u covering of straw or by drawing out coarse niianmes on to the 
field. This, 'however, was not always piacticahle, but by breaking down the stubbles 
thev would lessen the evaporation caused bv the action <»f the sun and wind. Most 
of our soils had sliowm that even where chemical analvses indicated the presence of 
a fairly high percentage of neceH^»ar\' elements .small dressings of soluble phosphates 
had increased the yields. He thought the reason why siiudl a])plications soluble 
l»ho9phates were successful w^as that tihe phosphoric acid in the soil was combined >vith 
other elementa, and not in a condition suitable to the iieeils of the plant-. Until 
the young plants were I'^ipable of dissolving the natuiial plu»-phates they drew uiion 
these manures as the calf lived upon the conientnited natural food until it could 
assimilate the other f<XKb containing the necessiary elements of nutrition. Similarly 
with nitrogen* they found that applications of very soluble form> of nitrogen wmuM 
give good results, even in giound wdiere anal\-ses would indicate the piuseiice of a large 
surplus. The miost favourable conditions exiwted in Sontli Australia tor develoinng 
the nitrates in the ^»ih and the system of falloiving wa- lec. gni'-ed os the best possible 
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mean« toi- pie^uirmjr tlip insolnblt* nitrouen for the plants. At fir^t it !-inu*k Iniu 
as iin\sdse to leave the fallows bar<*, as where he came from 6 in. or 8 in. of raii^ fell 
thioiigh the summer -.nontlis, and tlu'isi* niliMtes would Im? wa‘<hed down awo,\ fnjui 
the Heu’. luAV'wer, lie realized there w.i' no d.inger ol this, and then (‘xpeii* 

enee thus far showed no need lor the application of nitrates. 

Ill aiisw<*r to <|iiostioiiis, rrofessor Towjir snid tlio Inck of rainfall certainly 
niaile tln» dissolving: of the elements in the soil a islower iirocess. To pmliice 
a ci’op of 20 bushels of wheat to tihe acre the plants must ns*‘ up about 0 in. 
of rain. lie l>6dj4»v(Ml that an ai <*urah‘ knowledge' of the (‘hemlcaJ constituents 
of the soil could only l>e sugu<\s(ivc' in valiu'. He did not tliink any one could 
.advise with certainty from an analysis what a soil neecU'd. For instance, 
the swamp soils in America, nii wUicli one naturally would think anything of 
an organic natuiv would he useless, gavt' the l>est n^ults from farmyard 
maiiuiv. In other soils of graidtit* <'rigin whic'h weiv heavily (‘barged with 
potash they found potash manures gave profitable returns. Tlie analyses 
showd how mui h fcxKl tin* soil cmitaiiied, hut it did not show how much was 
actually in condition to be utilizcxl by the plants. 

:Mr. AV. (1. Alills, of Kaninaiitoo Kuremu, read a paper on 

SHEEP AND THEIR PASTURES. 

The heft slieei) for tlie fanner was the one wliieli relumed tlie 'inost niouev foi the 
least fee(l and attention. Some tdaimed tb.it the mutton breeds w'ould do tlial, hut 
he fatoui'P(l the menno. The Shroiishire, 13oi^t Horn, and otlicr breeds earried off 
llie jmlin foil' the fat lamb trade; but for the llea^^'er clip ot \vionl and ipiiet, contented 
habits the menno eanu' out best. As a fat lamb prtslucer lie thought lUMuHieient 
uttention was given to the Soiitlulow’n, and suggested getting first cro^^ eiv€*s between 
Dorset Horn rams and the best mermo ewes, and ithen u«.e the Sontiulown lain witii 
them. With jdenty of gieon grass and niaiter he Ix'lieveil a good iat hunb of In'st 
(juality eonld be (piiekl.x raised. He would like to si*e the inei no imiwoNed on eert<nn 
points, Aiz., early fattening, increu'^e tlie wnolliearnig (pialiDe^. if these* were gaine<l 
the merino w'ould be unsurjiassed. To get the lull iienelil from tlieir she(*p th(*,\ must 
feed them well, 'i'he introduction of stud rams would not benetit a lialf .'^taiTt'd flock, 
and a ram always well nounshed soon deteriorated on ]K)or jnslui'e.-, ond hi^ ^toek 
did not htind hardshins like infeiior sh(*ep. The “sin viva] of tlie fittest” wImmc land 
was f verj^tocked nsually nieont the beast with longest legs ami least tat oi* wool to 
carry. He ]>ref erred a pretty large slice)) with short legs, dec‘p b(>d.\, and of thnfty 
habits: dense, even fleece, w'lth both (jualiD and length, and wnth an e\en cUm; tip. 
That fleece will kee)) out the sind j>rctt\ w'ell. The ewe* should he selected wdien 
they w’ere Inmhs, noting the above chaiMclenstic-*. Kvery man could not be a lam 
bix'eder; hut lie should select his ewcs. Next to selecting their shee)) they must 
attend to im|jrovc their pastures. AVhen tlie hot sud dncnl up the hea'bage live 
treading of iiiaiiv .‘•lieep cuts up the surface and ^allowH^d the best of the soil to blow 
away in the tonn of fine humu's, which naturally collei-ted niound (he iroots of the 
plints and gavisses. He advised keef))ing the sheep u]>:m land iretained f a* tali' w- 
ing during the growing period of the gi’H'ises. 'Inat gave tlie ]).isture land g clianee 
to liecorne fully clothed. He believed m some lo.nlities l>eltH and eliimi)s of Iree-^ 
could be planted "with great advant.ige to tlie sheep and ]>astui'es. as the force of the 
wind was broken, shelter and sbmle w’^ere provided, and the noinrishment needed to 
foiin fat and wool w'as not exfieiuhid in keeping u)> the animal V vitality cilone. He 
advocates! small i)flddo*'’ks with good wMter in each. In most localities troughs hold* 
ing rocik .salt should lie wdthin reach of tlie shee)) at any time. It caused them to 
e«t more and digest better wdiui they ate, and thus kejit them in lietter condition. 

Mr. Vigien* thought more general care should be exercimMi in get-up aod 
classing of the farinerta’ wooil cKp-s, but tlie Chairman said in his expedeuce 
it did not jiay, but admitted the wool he had .sent uucla»sifled was of a dlffe- 
r(*nt character and mort' valuable as a rule. In reply to questions, Mr. Mills 
said a satisfactoi*y average fieect* for him on a merino ewe in laonl) was 
l>ictw('en S and \) IT), of avooI. — M r. Tlionqison said he could not got it, and 
doubted its accuracy when applied to a fiock, — Mr, Mills said he had cut 15 lb. 
of wool from selected ewes, and a small flock nveragetl 12 lb., and oaxfii bore 
a lamb. — The Chairman said notwithstanding the bad season, he Imd raised 
bb per cent, of lajijl>8, and had sold them all between 4 and 6 months old at 
an average of 10/ pei* liond. He hod drilled oats into the stubbles and 
depastui’ed the latiubs uix)i) them. — Mr. Mills said It would not pay to sow* 
wheat at 5/ )>er bnsliel for fe^Mllng off. but he had grown Planters’ Piiencl 
opd fed it off. and reaped 25 bushels ofwheat iier acre off the land in the 
following >- 6,1 son. 
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At th<* HMiUPSl of tlio l*i*otos-^<»r Townr julil revised the iiieetiug 

Urielly on 

FARmVARD MANURE. 

He reeojiiii'-e'l th it tlie manaueineiil of taimv.ird ni. riine was dithMeTit iii South 
Aiislrali.i to that in .i eomitix witli a hea\\ a-ainlall: hut la* hclawod tlio hirm<‘i>. m 
thifi Suite t»iit tar too low a \ahie uia ii i* .use maiune^. It might not iiay them, hut 
it appeared to Inm to save lalMior to carry it duett Horn Mu- -staaic', ai\l on lo tlie field. 
’’I'lie wast<‘ wuk lediieed to the lea^t po>-.sd»le amount ( ondilmis m South Australia 
iPiglit (‘4 ntradict that piaetice. in stable niaiiunLo tlieie u(>u‘ lound all the eli'Uieiits 
iiecdeil to iivak** plants giow'. The inanuie w'as made up oi plmt- that li.ul giowMi, 
and il properly secui-ed the feitihsinji eleiiieuts woiihl he ictiiiucd tf) the li<‘lds, tor 
they found the digestive pmesses of the .tniinals took out • edv dxiut one puaitiM' *1 
the element«. He heheveil that more than half the tertili-iiL: value was m the lifpiid 
manure of the animals. If they were to go inl<i the piodem ot nuserv’ing manure 
Ihe.v must make iimre me ol the liquid excieta tr*.’ii tlien annuals. Straw could 
he Used as liedding, hut whelhei it \void«l pa.v was tm the pi.olo.d man !•» work out. 
The 4|iiahly of tlie lujind iiiatiure was lietter than that oi tin* solid, hetause more was 
in a solnhle toim lead.v lot immediate u^e hy the i ots. iMimvaiil manure, hesidea 
iiMtdising the land, inifiiovcd the phvsicai texluie ol the g.ound n well nn\C‘4l with it. 
'rii.it ]>io\i‘-o was neiessar.v and important, oi injuix m uht le-ult 'Hie teiiiHUiting 
agtiuies m the soil would make it avMilahle l» the pianl" 'living it wdth the lieav'y 
sods w t'ldd make them mote onen. and can've them t take in moie water and hold it 
longer. It was tliougli'i at one tune th.at U spi-^ad out in the fields .ind exp ^-ed to the 
sUT> tlie ammonia wHmld |iass olf into the air It put m a jule tlie manure heated, 
and ammonia could he dii-^'t^netl pjis-nm ofi Pommu <oi watei ej* spreading to 
odimt ,a'ir hnnily would stop that heating whuh «*mniiiaged Urmenlation, and which 
emiveited the oruaiiic nitrogen into animonu' It Hie luatiug were piev’entoil tho^e 
pioe(‘sses went on v'ei \ gentl> . ami the gas w.is md P'liued lastei llnni it could cmiu- 
lune with other ehuuents which held it 1 1 rain fell .it once snlnhie tertdising matter 
wa- lo'-t hv washinu, oi the winds .might blow a little w.iv. It was found tluit that 
soluble m.iteiial would wash out a! onci*. but would h ‘ siu kcd into the giouml, and 
<oiitinnoiis lain might came a 1 ss hv tie iiiidei dtioirage Kvapotation did not 
affect tlie nuinuie. a^ onlv water was lost an I the ni..nure w'hen spie.id upon the 
suitaie tended to prevent e\.ip< ration tioni tiic sod. I’luhn intense' cultivation the 
storage ot manure in pits to ferment shwlv was ho I h vaiise more ot it w.is then 
re.id> for immeilK.te u.se hv tlie pants, ami the l.»nd oiild m»t la* sp.neil to allow it to 
1)0 sjiread out to deiMuipK sc si nv 1 v . \N'eed seeds were sauj to l>e killed l>v lermenting 
tlie manure in pits, liut that was tinly a partial tiiitli. ( ovenng the heaps vf manure 
v'ltli earth so as ito .issisj ^\ retaining some of tb(> niM-ogcn kand gvjismn wa- belter 
still. Jn Amerii'a owing to the great rainti 11, the.v could not eart on to the land for 
weeks at a stretch, ami theie thev stored the maniiie in slieds .md kept it wetted, a« 
i.i| id fermentation would not gvi on onlv iii a normal amoinit ot immsUire ami warmtli. 

The (Tininium said in Ids hu-ality farmyard nuinnre n.sed on the surface pre- 
veiiteil the s.andy sidl drifting. 

IRRIGATION. 

A desultory discussion took ida<*e on this subject, and there s(*enu*d to lie a 
consensus of opinion that in suitable sikMs irrigation (*ould he carried on along 
the Murray for mising fnddcir enqis lor dairy cattle. In special idnet^s It might 
pa.v for eertaiu kinds of fruits, t'oushlerahle stress vva.s lahl iiimui the iiecos- 
sity for preventing the ingress of sea water at the Murray Mouth, and upon 
preventing Vietorui and New South Wah's drawing too heavil.v iiiKin the river 
i)efore It ei^tt*red South Australia, As one st>eak('r put it rather foivihly — 
‘TTiloss tliey are inwented from doing this theri» will he no Avater Mt for us 
to irrigate with.” 

Mr, (I. S. Tlunnsoih (lovernment Dairy Kxiiert. addressed the meeting on 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF DAIRYING. 

Ill cl dry country like South Auslrahn the two tirst coiiHidetatioii.s ol the dairymen 
fithould lie to provide succulent summer feed, and a good, clejiii water siipfily for the 
cows. He speciiallly commended luccriie. as it er:n»taiTied pi olein matter. A ipiarier 
<'r an acre of lucerne was worth more tihnn 5 or 6 acres of drv teed civ ps, because they 
did not contain the iiece»*sary .milk ,and desh-forming properties. He l>elieved the 
disease known as impaction aro^e owning to the lack of green hxsl tor the cows over a 
very long period during each year. J>r>’ feeii miglht be nutiitious. but there Avas an 
excess of tibroiis- matter in it which lodgeil in the leaves of the stoma-h and bioiight 
about inflammation. Cows fed libeitilly wdth A'urious commen ial b-od substances had, 
eA"cn at an ad\’anced period of lactation, giad'ually 'increnise<l their viehls and left a 
good pirodt over the cost of the feeding. In reply to questions. Mi, J'homson said it 
Was not advisable to wash the udder before milking unless it vveve very dirty. Tf ilmt 
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waK (lout? Wilier of reasonable temperature slioulil lie used. If no dirt wan sho^ving 
they -hould liru.^li the udder with a damp cloth, as tb^t would nmisten any particles 
of soil and jirevcnt them falling into the Hond se]>aratoi's Imd encouraged 

dairying in South Australia, because the fanners did not like creaming the milk with 
paiH. r)ie> had also improved the quality of the butter in the State. At the same 
time, ill tlie hands of careless person', a lot of injury had l>een done to the butter 
trade. He hud great stress on pajing juoper attention to cleaning the macllnnes. It 
was a great mistake for farmers to use hand sepoiratoi^ next door to the facdoi'y, of 
in tlie factor \ trained men were engaged, and the machinery was usually liettea*. Tlie 
carting of cream over lopg distances, with shaking and exjiosure, was conducive to 
deterionitioii. 

Mr. G. Quinn (Government Horticultural liistnictor) addi^^sscd the Con- 
ference on * 

HOW TO DEAL WITH SOME COMMON GARDEN PESTS. 

'J lie jiests selected by the local gaideriers were black aphis of peacdi trees, red spider, 
orange scale, and oahhage moth. After describing in detlail the life'hist<oiries of the 
I'Cst's, he exjda.ned how and uhen to look for each o-ne, descrilmig tlie syiiiii^toms ami 
apineairUKe oif rhe plants when attaokeil. As a sil«‘ay wasli for ]>each iijiliides he 
recommended tohaevo anti j'oaji; one ounce of the strongest tobacco and three oimc*€s 
’ of o innion sori]) boiletl together wxnild make four gallons of wash. 'Hie secret ot 
rei)it's«mg that insect lay in Irc^pient sprayings, as they bred very rajutllx . He des* 
crdietl the exjieniiientar woik done in funwigating ivith hydroK'vainc aoid gas fVn* the 
destniction ot the pest, but did not Commend its use to amateurs or small growers 
on account of the cost ol the gas tents and the daugeroiw nature of the chemicals 
iiseii. Kor the red ffpider he advocated dustonig the plants vv'ith 'fliljilun' dtiririg very 
hoi weathci. The black scale of the citrus trees ^as readily coiitixilled A\it]i resm 
wasli or keio'inc eauiulsion it the of the trees were kept of>en to the pas-age of 
light and air. Ued stale w’as imiire dufficuU, Imt the same I’eniedies lestncted it very 
nuK'h. A resin wash he recommended cxmsisling of boiling iqi 1 tti. oi comimm reaiii, 
1 tl>. of wa-liing sod.i, \ tli. conimon soap, in five gallons of water. He Ixdieved in 
ctanmeriMal citius culture the fumdgatdng pr(x?ess vWtli hydrocyanic acid gas would ulti 
luntely siipei^sede sinaviing. Kor the cabbage caterpillar he i*e-comiueude<l sj>ra.\’'ing 
Mitli Haris grev'ii, but only liefore any he>a.rts had fonned. Tar water had also been 
found valuahile: wdiile tonncco and scajj ivash, kerosme enuiKnon, .ind ivsiii washes 
had j'roived useful. M'he secret ot su'ceew4 lav m iikinling out healthv, stiivrdv plants, 
keeping theiu growing strongh. and if spraying 'were necessary’ to applv the sj>ray to 
every side of the leaves and slioot.**. 

Mr. E. P. Weyland gave a short addross on 

CULTIVATING LAND IN THIS DISTRICT. 

He adiocated burning all rubbish cleanly, and in jdoughnig t»> tiurn tlie nglit 
over, and tlien to Inuaow it well to keep the nioistune. During the second yefir he 
woiilil clear the stubble off eitlier by biumiuig, or wouild ilrag it duAvn wnt’li a log and 
< hani, and break d<own an.i mallee shoots. Jf the ^tubWe weie eovei'ed in it edus^ 
the soil 1-j dry out. The himl should not be eul'tivateil more tlmn thre<* .veiirs, and 
after that given a tw'o .\ ears’ .spell. Iberc ought to be a change ot seeil every three 
.\e.iT;s. The early w'beats weae the most suitable for these parts. The wheat known 
a- Newmian’s had proved .i good one with him. If oats were sown the last year, tlif 
Algerian or Cape oats did best in the sandy blind, 'fhe phmgli'K mamifaetiireil in the 
htcality w'ere suited to the work, as they n!ot P'nly turned the land over, but smaslied 
it lip. .Much wheat had been lost in the strqyping owing to the law einp. The cnmVis 
of the strqipeiK were, in Ins opinion, too wide. I'f the stumiw wei’e taken off Viimlers 
cmild be iiswl, and a bettei* 4 'etuni secured. 

Mr. Prelss suid he had sown oats with a little superphosphate, aat h id left 
the land out for grazing in the following year. A good stripper did Dot 
wasti» more than a few pounds i>er acre. If the stumps of trees wei*e cut low the 
crop might be cut sufficiently green to use the straw for chaff to feed t) 
stock, and he found such chaff Inereasetl the quantity of milk from dairy 
C'ows and made the butter fii*iner. He wished to know if dun oats had bem 
tried, as they did not grow so tall. He iK^llw’ed they would yield a fair 
crop where other sorts would not come out Into ear. The plant was spreading 
in habit, thrived on sandy soils, and made good hay. Jdr. Fairy believed If 
fair crops were borne for two year.-^ the land should lie allowed a rest. Borne 
cropiied one year and spelled It two years to grazing. 

Mr. J. G. Preiss read a paper on , 

WATVR CONSERVATION ON PARIHS* 

. He sail! althoiigh many farm¥« adjowiiing the river and creeks wliksh flowed a»civ>«s the 
Hats were fairly weW supplied witli water, there were many on the Murray lands to 
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itluch the subject wan of vital importance. It was noAv recomised that to be profit- 
able grazing must be comibined with tlie eroi)ping. The Jack of water was a great 
obstacle in the way otf stock keeping on the Murray Flats. In many parte of the <bs- 
trict dams and reservoirs t-ould be seen on farms along the sideH of the roads. <xn wihilch 
tlie traffic had haixlened the soil and made a sort of run for the water. Imt gaive a 
supply, but the dira whack was that tlie water would not run unless there were heav>^ 
showers, and then muck and filth gaitibered by the waters enter the resen^oirs, eijoiling 
tlie water amt causing extra labour in deaning out the rocjepteiole>. He l>elieved by 
preparing a suitable ciitchment a eupply cf w*holesome water could ]>e heoiired sufficient 
for all the stock the land could oaiTy. Where tlie binid was undulating the sloipes 
cimld be used, and on level ground a »Ioi>e coul'd be made 't)y taking a single-fnrrow 
plough, and start a half-drain land by f<mr chains long. Wlien 'finislied ploughing 
they should take a scoop and sliift the soill from the fuwViW to the ou.t-ides, hto as to 
Aanii a gradual slojic tow^aids the centre. The ground should then lie well rolled, and 
a mirface of concrete put over it. Witli plenty of limestone atid wtiskI with wiiich to 
bniTj it. the cost would he small. A giaid c-oncrete could be iTuide by taking tw’o jiarts 
of screened limestone rubble to cue i»art clean sand and one inart of fresli lime. Tlie 
lime shoiidd be slacked on tlie nibble, end tlie concrete, made by mixing those propoi - 
tions, sliouhl be laid dow’ii as quickly as jiossible to a tliacknes-s of 2 in. If well 
smiKithed on the it w’ould make a gtod <'atchmenl. A vei\\ thin orust of 

cement put on before the concrete w'lis quite diT would i>erfeii the siirfa*t?. At the 
loi-vei end of the <-atclimeiit a reservoir slKiuld la* excavated. 'I'liat slundd hare a. 
capatily of *20.0C*0 gallons. A rainfall of 8 in. would ]>re<n‘i>itate alunit .‘12,000 gallons on 
the -catclmien't area, allorving 12.(MX) gallons for evaij frt'atiOTi and «i.akage, (in a steep 
slopf the quantity. cAUgJhl w'ould be greater. Hie catcliinent area should he eneJoeed 
with a giKsl. suh-tantial cattle and vemun pr<io#f fence. Where there wn?. an->' danger 
of >}iiid dnfting a hrush feiK'c sliould he made whout a chain awfeiy fiMiii the area, to 
slop the dntl He estimated the <*«ist of the catc^liment area and re^'e^volr would he 
as follows:— (Vmstniiction of calclinient area, 968 yards at 6d., t‘24; excav.itmg re-sei- 
v<«r, 161 <*uhi'c ranis at 2 6, t20; huikiiiig i*eseivoii, 115 s<juarc vanK at 5 . ^28; 
tViming area. t*4: total, €76. That estimate wa» for the woik if let by lemler, an 1 
included tlie w hole of the matenals. if the farmer Niiiqdied the limestone and inibhle 
ine crjst ivould be much less. Kxpensiive tliat s^stem ai))|>eai*ed. it compared favour- 
ahlv with the method of water carting now' in use — the amount of lalsuir expendeil 
in hilling tanks h\ hand pumi>s, hauling the water hve oi* six miles, ami this generally 
at a lime when the teams should he working in plough or strqyper. 'Phere w’a'* also 
the wear and tear on hameac and wagoii»--and niothuig damagiHi a wagmi more than 
water carting. The tanks required renewing e\'er>* secoml fa* third vear, and after 
all tins lalxmir and extiense there ivas barelv ep.«nigii for the stock lUid domei«tae pur- 
poses, Jiiid a bull was quite a luxurv. Thai went on from >ear to year unceasingly 
If that amount of capital, labour, and time was spent on carrying tnii the preject 
outlined, water carting would soon cease, and the fajrmer wxnild ht* rel eveil at miuc'h 
anxieity, and be in a iKiwition to produce more from hi- land. 

Th^e paper was favourably commented on. and the general opinion app eared 
to be that the writtT had overstated the <*ost of eoiistnieting the eatehnnnt 
and reservoirs. The nse of clay In place of eoiKTi te was suggestid. on ac- 
c*oiiiit of breaks being easily repaired. 

The usual votes of thftdks concluded a very sueeessfnl gathering. 


DISEASES IN ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of outbreaks of swine 
fever during the j^ear 1902- -viz.. Id588, against 3.140 for 1901; 8.263 swine 
were slaughtered as diseased and exposed to infection, against 15.237 in the 
previous year. Then^ was one outbreak of foot-and-montli disease, with 
118 animals attacke<l. Glandet*s. including farcy, still claims a number of 
victims, there being 1.162 outbreaks and 2,073 attacked. Anthrax appears 
to be slightly on the increase. 687 outbreaks, witli 1,042 animals attacked, 
being the record. llabies, notwithstanding the prtvautlous taken by muz- 
zling and quarantine, have increased. 13 dogs and 12 other unimals being 
attacked. The attempts made to eradicate scab seem to be a failure. No 
doubt the difficulty of dealing with so many small flocks and the absence 
of vigorous action to eosflre the thorough dipping of all doubtful sheep are 
some of the reasons why this easily eradicated pest Is not stami>ed out. lu 
the month of December there were 360 fresh outbreaks in 47 counties; 
whilst sbeep scab existed in 57 counties. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Norton’s Summit, January 16. 

JVesf'iit — .Mossrs. (\)\vlinjr <(*hnir), H.-jiik, Blsliop, Smith, Horsiiell, G!le6, 
Piny ford, l*()llard, ami Oshonio (Him. Sw.). 

Codliii Moth. — Till* Cimirninn stated that eifxht weeks elapsed between the 
date he eam^ht the tliist eoillin moth in his fmit house to the dale the last was 
seenred. In .lainiary, last yimr. he eau^^ht the moths ten days aft<»r storing; 
the apples. 

Cherry Stock. — The ('hainnan .eave an inlerestinj*: address on elierry stocks. 
There were Three ^arieties iisihI. viz., Kejitish, S(*edllnj*‘ Sucker (a Mazzard 
seedling or lirst sucker troin seedling), and the Mahaleh, which did not 
sucker. If he were planting cherries he would now discard the Mahaleb stock 
altogether, as it had not fulfilled expectations. He would Avork Early Lyoiw, 
Margaret, and W.nterloo on either the Kentish or Seedling Sucker; tlie Early 
Purple Huigue and Hlni'k Tartarian on Kentish only; and the Twyfoni, 
Knight's Black, and Kigarreau Napoleon, on Seedling Suckei*. Considerable 
discussion took jdace on this subject. Mr. Giles ])referred the Mazzard stock 
generally, as >Aith the Ken(i.sh the union was not always good. Trees worked 
on the Kimtisli stiwk do not thrive if cut down and rt*worked. ]Most of the 
members agn /*<! with the <’hairniaii in condemning the Mahalab stock for 
the Early Purple ttuigne. 


Minlaton, February 21. 

ITeseiit — ^Messrs. Martin (chair). Twartz. Vanstone, Boiindy, McKenzie 
(lion. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Sheep on Earms.- Mr. Boundy read a paper on this suhjiMd. It was gene- 
rally admitted now that the keeping of sheet), in eonjunction with wheat- 
growing, wa.s protitahle. (*s]>eeially wltere the rainfall is fairly ivliable. The 
nunilKU' and class of sheej) to l.eet) jnust depend iiism size of, farm, (piality of 
land, and the natural advantages of each particular locality. Healing with 
the holdings in this locality. In* would like to point out Th(‘ profits to be derived 
from the raising of lambs for sale. Farmm-s as a class were apt to get into 
grooves from which they were ditticult to niovt*, and many stick up for the 
merino on the farm he(*ausi* they have never ke]>t anything else. He coii- 
sidered tlie merino iinprotl table in this locality; practically the only source 
of income was from the wool, the Iambs being mainly of value to keep up the 
flotdi inimbers. 'Phe farmer feeds the eAves for 12 months for a general average 
of 8 Tl). of AAmol AA^orth dd. a ITi,; a pooi* return for feed and labour when (‘om- 
pared Avith the profits from fat lambs. He favounnl ernssing the merino 
ewes Avith Shroi>shin' rams; for a fiock of 300 t*Aves, four good rams will be 
sufficient. 'J he lainhing sliould aAvrage at least SO i>er cent, fit for market; 
Avith plenty of feed and Avater the lambs at four months should range fi-om 
70 lb. to on H). live weight. Ewes for breeding should be fmm six-tooth to 
two 3 X‘ars oA’er full mouth; thej" should he Avtdl (leveloi>ed and rm>m 3 % and 
Avill h(* (lu'leter than young shtH?p. The rain should he low in the legs, Avitli 
good (luarters, broad hack, g(K>d loins, and Avell-developtnl breech. A good two- 
Tooth ram can be l)ad for five or six guineas, and It will pay to buy only good 
animals, Tlie lambs should he dnipped from Aitril to June; shift the ew(*s 
as they lamb to a reserve paddo(,‘k with good feed. It is a goml jtlan Avhen 
oats are cheap to bw)adcast them on the stubble paddock* and cover the seed 
with haiTOAvs or cultivator. The oats AAdli come up AVith the first rains, and 
provide early green ftH»d. When the ewos become too aged to rear stmiig 
lambs fatten them off and sell, purchasing niejino or crossbred ewes to take 
Their place. It Avill i)ay to giA^e 10/ per head for good six-tooth ewes few 
breeding pui 7 )ose 8 . His estimate of the yearly Ineoine from a fiock of 300 ewes 
was £1<K) in/, made up ns follows:--240 lambs at 8/, £96; aa^ooI, at 1/, £12; aa^ooI 
Mm 300 TOes, 7 tt)., at Od., £52 10/. 
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Crystal Brook, February 7. 

Mt-Nsrs. 11. I'av.v icliiilri, IlutchiHoa. Mlell. \V. and A. Ilamlyn, 
<i. and <J. M. DnvidtHiti, llinrlsli, I’. I’livy. Voiiulnjt. Western, Townsend, and 
Symons (Hou. Sec.). 

UoiuUmikiiijx.~-3kIr. Hutchison mnl a pai)er on this subject. In forming: the 
roml, loosen the surface rigjht across: often one side only is touchi'd because the 
other liapiuMis to l»e the riijiit level. ITiis will result in the road wearing 
down kii>sided. When formed, roll w(dl. afterwards tilling up any depressions 
tiiat .shou. taking care to get it lev<d and tirm liefoiv midtilling. It was a 
mistake to put d-in. metal into the foundation: 2^-in. stone right through will 
wear better and longer, thougii costing a little more at the start. He had 
seen the greater durability of tliis system d^uioiistratcd practically ou the 
roads in various parts. Tlie metal must be rolled vvt*ll with a heavy roller; 
often the rollers were not welghtnl sutliciently. A O-ft. rollt‘r. drawn by five 
horses, may weigli r» tons: a good wagon will <*arry an tHpial weight on 10 in. 
of tire. lu‘m*e tiie necessity for using hiaivier rolh^rs. to consolidate the metal. 
C’unsi(h‘rable discussion ensiic<I. 


Elbow Hill, February 12. 

I ’re.stmt -Messrs. Kobertsoii o liain. Ward. Uhen. Harvey. Wake. H. and H. 
(\ Hiinn (lion. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Host Wheat.— MiuuIhts considered Steinwedel the best wheat for this dis- 
trict. Dlft'erent ways of pickling seed were adopted hy inciiihers: 8 oz. of 
bliK stone to tile bag of seed was the strength generally used. 

Horse (Vnuplaliit. -.Many liorses in (he district are affected hy coughs, 
witli running from the nose .and s(*vere scouring. [Mr. Valcntim* advis»^s 
changing the food, sponging tlie nostrils with weak carbolic and water, and 
giving a liandfiil ot a mixture of Id parts coinmo)) salt and one part sulphate 
of iron in a ln*an mash tuitn^ a wei^k. — Kd. | 

Itabbit Hestrmdion. — jMenibers reiMwbnl tliat strycliniue on sandalwoml, or 
box bnsli twigs had jn-oved very (dfective. A teap.soonful of stryediniue ground 
fine is mixed with a tablespoonful of tiour and a little sugar to a thin paste 
and painted <»i\ to the twigs. 


Caitowle, February 9. 

Present - Messrs, Hewett odiair). Potter, Kerr. Both, McCallum. McDonald, 
dettner, Nc.ate, Hraliam, .1. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Fallowing. -Mr. McDonald read a paper on Tillage. One of tlie most impor- 
tant factors to success in farming is tlie tillage oiieratlous. In the eaily days 
it uas iiossible to grow good crops year after year under very perfunctory 
methods of cultivation, but circumstamt^s had materially (dianged, aud to- 
day tile farmer who iH»gle(*ts to till his land in a thorough ami systematic 
manner <*annot hoiiie to succeed. The system of i>loughiug up and recropping 
stublde laiid is rapidly losing gmuml: experience having proved it to lx* un- 
remuneratlve. Fallowing is regarded in most districts to he t*ssential, and it» 
is of importaiK'e that this work should be done to best advantage. Fallowing 
operations should lie started directly seeding Is finished, and should be pushed 
<>n with all the strength available so long ns the gi'ound is in a suitable con- 
dition for working. Spring fallowing was a mistake; it was usually prae* 
tlseil with a view to saving the so-called wasle of feed resulting from early 
fallowing, but this loss of feed was more than compensated for by the ad- 
vantages derived from the fallow being exiK>»ed to the winter rains. Probably 
the point niKm which there was most room for debate. Avas the best depth to 
plough. This must be determined in a great measure by soil and situation. 
Shallow scratching of the soil Is not profitable; the land should be turned right 
over, and suftlclently deep to bury all the weed®. Let the soil from the bottom 
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of the furrow he turneil to the top* hut where there is a good clay subsoil at 
comparatively shallow depth care must Ik* taken not to bring too much 
of this to the surface. An attachment to the plough that will stir the subsoil 
to a depth ot 8 or .1 in. in the furrow might he utilized with advantage. In som 3 
localities tluTe ua« a (lisi)osition amongst the best farmers to plough about a 
(juarter or half an inch deeper each year, bringing a litte of the subsoil to 
tlie surface, wheie it is ameliorated l)y atmospheric action. This practice of 
a<hlhig each year a little new soil to the surface might with advantage be 
tested in this district. After- \\(»rlvlng of the fallows will consist in surface cul- 
tivation, to desti’oy weeds, and to prevent so far as possible the loss of 
moisture by (‘vai)aratH)U. Only fallow laud should be croppeil in the dry 
and it should liave two or three* years' lest after each crop. To do this it 
woul<l be ne<*essary to (Top eacji year only one-thlixl or one-fourth of the area 
availalde. t'ouslderalile disciissiou followed the pajier, memliers agreeing in 
general with Mr. McDonald. 


Cawler River, February 6. 

Present— Messrs. Kadiiiau h'hairt, H. and F. Koecliger. Krleg, Hillier, 
AVinckel. Dawkins. Harritt. Leak. Day. and Bray (Jlon. Sec.). 

Experiim*nts with Kt*«Hlstnfl‘s. — A resolution was carried alhnniug tlie ad- 
visableuess of systematic (•xperiments ladiig carried out at Roseworthy College 
Farm to test the relative values of varous feedstuffs for farm stock. 

Pigs.— Mr. .1. Badman read a pai>er on piglireedlog. On every farm thei^ 
must of necessity be a certain amount of waste material, which could be pM- 
litably utilized tor pigfeeding. He would advise farmea*s to breed only from 
pnre-bml stock. The lK*st all-round pig for the farm was the Improved Berk- 
shire; It (‘ombined size, quality, hardiness, early maturity, proliflcneiss. and 
ability to fatten. He did not advocate imre-bred Berkshires for iM)rk or bacon, 
but for crossing and raising pigs fur the butcher. Secure a good Berkshire 
lK)ar and mate him to Yorkshire or Poland-Fhlua sows irf good size, strong 
and vigorous. The som's should not be too fat, but must have plenty of food and 
exerelse. If they prove a:t)od mothers they avIII nt*ed all their condition to ket*p 
up the milk supply. For two or three weeks before they are expected to far- 
row put the sows li> se])arate sties, allowing tliem to run out during the day. 
Have a rail (» in. from the floor all round the sty about 8 in. from the sides; 
this will alTord space for the pigs to slip under and escape being crusluMl by 
the sow. (live the sow all the milk and slops she will consume, but no grain 
until the young are a week old; then give richer food. Boiled wheat or barley 
is excellent, and tliere should be as much variety In the food as possible. The 
moix? good food tlie sow ( omsuines the richer will be the milk, and the more 
rapid u ill be the growth of the young. The feeding and treatment after wean- 
ing must depend upon what the pigs are Avnnted for, but if they are to grow 
rapidly and mature early they must be fed libei*ally. and be provided with 
warm, (*oin for table houses. A few weeks’ neglect will counteract all the 
advantages derived from previous good management. Starving a young well- 
bred sow may not show any Immediate, injurious effect on her, but the progeny 
will certainly suffer. To exi>ect a sow' that has been half -starved to produce 
vigorouH healthy pigs, is as foolish as to expect a good crop of wheat from 
poor, badly -tilled laud. If the sow is healthy and vigorous, mwl the young plg^ 
properly looked after, they should weigh 60 lb. to 70 Ib. each at three mouths. 
The fanner must always remember that they grow quicker on a smaller 
amount of food up to three months than at any later period; during that time 
the sow provides the greater part of the nourishment requited. In regard to 
the Essex pig, he found that crossing with the Berkshire sow resulted in pigs 
that will ( onsume, digest, and assimilate the greatest i^ount of food in the 
shortest time to produce good flesh. Most of the members held that the Yorkshire 
would thrive on lesfs food than the Berkshire. It was considered advisable to 
change the food of y<mng jiigg gradually; a ease was cited of young pigs being 
killed by feeding on pollard, Mr. Dawkins advised portioahig off a smi^ 
trouglj ill the sty where the sow could not get it for the benefit of the young 
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Saddleworth, February 20> 

PreHeiit— M-essrs. Frost (chair), Adams. Keo, Bengor. Daly, Scales, Ecker- 
nianii, Waddy, <3olemaii (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Experimeuts.-‘Mr. Folemau reported on results of experiuients with 
26 varieties of wheat, many of them being comparatively new. The 
results ^vere severely affected by the i>oor germination of the seed. 
Bust, though present in the plots, had no appreciable t^ffect on 
the returns. “Wessex,’* “Tardeut's Bine X/’ and to a lesser ex- 
tent “Plover** and “White Uogan,“ though all ivaped after tiie 
heavy rains in Dec‘ember, retain their <*olour well. The first named wheat, as 
a rust-resisting, non-bleaching wheat, is useful for either grain or hay. For 
grain alone “P'ederatlon'* excels; It is not so suitable for hay. “Ulta.'* a Rus- 
sian bearded wlieat, from the Ontral Bui'eau. has a very dark, small grain; 
seed was not all good. “Plover,” “Rynier.” “Whit(» Hogan,” and ‘*Siisse.x” 
are all goo<l. 


Variety. 

Germination. 

Heads on 
best plant. 

Yield per 
1901-2. 

acre. 

190: 

2-:b 


per cent. 

bus. 

Hm. 

bus. 

lbs. 

Federation 

. .. m 

16 

30 

12 

32 

1 

Selected 

... 61 

14 


— 

28 

18 

White ITogan 

. .. 8T 

23 


— 

27 

20 

Rynier 

. . s.-* 

15 


. — 

26 

40 

Sussex 

. . 61 

18 


— 

26 

40 

Plover 

... 80 

16 

21 

1 

25 

46 

Marshall’s No. 3 

. . 82 

13 

27 

.34 

24 

35 

Purple Straw I.auiiims .. 

... 82 

15 


— 

23 

10 

Tardents Blm‘ X T’s B. 

, . . 7:1 

14 



22 

8 

Bobs 

... 82 

IS 

2H 

30 

2^ 

42 

Early I.auibrigg X Eden 

... 8S 

— 


-- 

IS 

51 

Pam 

... 8S 

— 


— 

18 

45 

Wessex 

, .. 82 

10 

22 

33 

18 

a5 

Federation X Skeltl«* . . 

. . . 

10 


— 

17 

55 

Petatz Surprise 

. . . <;s 

17 


- 

17 

17 

John Brown 

. . . 82 

12 


- 

17 

5 

Red Province 

. . . 62 

19 


— 

16 

2 

Bordeau 

. . . 85 

18 



16 

35 

Bunyip 

... -- 

15 


— 

16 

15 

Redskin 

... 88 

9 


— 

36 

15 

Jonathan 

. . . r»7 

18 

17 

42 

15 

36 

L. White I^amiiia.s . . . , 

. . , c,.s 

16 

23 

49 

14 

35 

Field .Marsjhal 

. .. 64 

31 

20 

26 

12 

45 

Rhodes 

. . 82 

— 


— 

12 

42 

Little John 

... 01 

— 



12 

42 

Ulta ( weevilly) 

. . . 52 

— 


— 

8 

7 


Strathalbyiif March 6. 

Present — Messrs. M. Raukine (choir), McAuaney. Sissons, Reed, Meiklo, W. 
M. Kankine, Mlchelmore, Watt, and Cherltoii <Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint— Circular from Council of Agriculture was discussed, and 
it wa» resolv^ that, In the opinion of this bniiieh. the questions are too tech^ 
nieal, intricate, and diffuse for fanners to answer, and that the stock inspec- 
tors were best qfnallfied to reply to the enquiries. 

Seed Wheat — A long dlsoui^sion on the merits of large and small grain for 
seed reaultedln the following resolution:— “In the opinion of this branch plump 
faiif^sisod grain is preferalde to lean, shrivelled seed, and fanners are recom- 
mended to select rust-resiStIng varieties.*’ 

QeiifeKeiioeu'--Eesolntto of Officera’ Conferenct* and orrangeonents for 
fartiiceinliig Coofereiioe of Branches at Stratbalbyn were considered. 
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Hartley, February 13. 

Alossrs. Klenku (c*hjilr), Wuiulorsitz, Kutzer, Reirat*re, Stanton, 
Saiitlers. Brooks, J. and T. Jaenseh, and Stein (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheat. — liltsenssion took place on the best wheat tor this district. 
Several of the members votcnl for Ihirple Straw as the best all-round wheat; 
Dart's Imperial was found by several to jxive the best returns, while Petatz 
Surprise and Early Para were recommended by one or two members. It was 
ai^reed that the late uiaturlni? wheats should be sown tlrst, and the early 
wheats last. Mr. Wundersitz jrot Ills best returns from PuiiJlt* Straw sown 
early. Dart Imperial mid season, and Stelnwedel last of all. For hay, *\n 
addition to Puri>le Straw, Maj(»stlc. White Tuscan. Petatz Surprise, and Early 
Para, for dirty land, were recommended. 


Whyte- Yarcowlei February 2 1 . 

Present— Messrs. Hack (chair), Hatherly, Mudge, McLeod, Dowd, Mitchell, 
Hunt, and Boerke (lion. Sec.), 

Reports. — Mr. S. Mudge forwarded an interesting paper on recent visit to 
Saddlewortli district. Mr. Dowd rejmrted on proceedings of Crystal Brook 
Conference. Resolutions of Officers* Conference were di^H*n«sed at length. 


Colton, February 14. 

Present— Messrs, P. P. Kenny (chair), Riggs, Inkster, M. S. W. Keeny 
^IcCrackeii, Kleeuiaii, Packer, and one visitor. 

Wlieat Experiments.— Mr. Packer reported on results of experiments with 
manures supplied by tlie Deimrtnient of Agriculture. <’oncentrated super., 4U 
lb. per acre, gave a return of 8 Imshels, next best result lM.*^iiig from 140 lb. 
mineral super. Tlie immauured land did not average mon* than 1^ bushels per 
acpt*. Discussion took place on results: also on reports in February Journal 
of Agriculture, of experiments in otln*r localities. 


Golden Grove, February 12. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Ross, Woodhead, McEwln, Angove, Bartle, 
Milne. Robertson, Mountstephen, Harper, MePharlin, and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Applegrowlttg.— Mr. Harper read an interesting paper on this subject. What 
knowledge he possessed of applegrowing had been gained by practical ex- 
Iierieiice. This experience liad l)eeii rather costly, mainly owing to leaving to 
rectify initial mistakes, <lue to want of knowledge of the requirements and 
possibilities of the market. To the beginner there was probably nothing so 
difficult ns the decision as to what varieties to plant and what to leave alone. 
Temptation to extend the varieties planted assail the grower at every turn 
Unless he can spare an acre or two for several trees of each of a number of 
varieties for experiment he can make no greater mistake than to plant a large 
uumbei* of kinds of apples. Although it was quite possible that in 10 years* 
time he would come to change some of the views he now held, he was quite 
satisfied that if he were starting fresh to-day he would oul,v plant three or 
four kinds largely, and small lots of about half a dozen ipore. Under similar 
c*onditions of soil and climate as obtain here— Just betweeii the plains and the 
more humid conditions prevailing further back In the bills, with good floll, 
apples of many kinds attain the greatest perfection with a minimum liability 
to disease. Under these conditions he. would plant at least a third of ttie 
i^rea w’fth Pomme de Niege; all the poorest and driest land would be planted 
with this variety, as it iiill grow and bear consistently fair crops of we(* 
dbvelopevi fruit on soils on which many other sorts would be unthrifty at 
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10 yoars ol^l. and dead a few years later. Then with .fonathan and Esopns 
Spitzenhnr#; he would plant another third of the orchard. These varieties wiP 
do lK*»tter on the fresher and inoister land. As far as his experience went, the 
•Tonathan planted on an E.X.K. aspect produces earlier, larjjer, and handsomer 
fruit than on tlie opposite slojie. The rest of the orchard would be planted to 
a small nunil)er t‘ach of lioine Beauty, London IMppin, Diinirs Reedlinj;, and 
one or two others. There were qnjt<‘ tmoujrh kitchen, early, and peiisbable 
sorts already planted to pint the local market in normal seasons. With land 
of a fresh, kimlly nattire on r(»p and a clay subsoil he would not ploujrh d(*eper 
than tJ in.: he found tiws i)lanted in soil broken up a foot in depth no better 
than those on land oidy i>louurh(»d 4 in. The after cultivation should beaslisht as 
l) 0 !ssible; he would start i)lou?rhlinr about the end of Aujrust. when there would 
be a fair crop of jrrecn stuff to plou^rb under. He would harrow (K*casionally 
to keep the surfa<*<‘ loose, but not to destroy the weeds, as with a pood crop to 
ploinrh uiid(‘r c,‘i(*h season the soil would be supplied and kept in a gvxxi me« 
chanicnl condition. He would always prefer to work his own trees, but fail- 
ing this, would get three- or four-yettr old trees from a reliable iiurstM*ymaii. 
He would cb(W)«e trees grown under adverse (drcumstances to be removed 
to better conditions, as they soon show tlndr appreciation of the change. The 
reverse wais the case with trees raisi^d in rich land and i)lanted out in 
poorer soil. In pruning he would end(*av«iur to secure good strong leaders as 
near perpendicular as possible, with the lateral branches pruued fairly hard, 
and would form the tree on a stem LM ft. to ft. high. As far as the codlin 
moth was concerned, the si)raying with :irs<*nical mixtures .‘ilmost appears to 
hjiv(‘ solved the difliculty, and ev(*ii with car«*less ueighl^oiirs the grower is 
abl(» to sav«^ the greater part of his fruit. Hf‘ was <*ouvinced th(M‘t‘ was 
a great futun* before the .apple Industry in South Australia. 


Mount Compass, March 14. 

Treseut-Afessrs. .Jacobs o-balia. Arthurs, C’ameron. <;ood. Herring. <;owl- 
ing. Hutton, F. McKinlay, Febas. Slater, Sweetmaii, and 11. McKinlav (Hon. 
Sec.). 

FnlU*\\iug Swamp l.and.- Mr. <lood natd ,a paper on tin* ,advis ibilitv of Avin 
ter fallowing swamj) lands. riie more e\peri*aice be bad of the wmking of 
these .sAxaiui) lands tin* stronger Avas liis convicti on that rliev would have t»- 
l>ractise winter fallowing. Light was life, and it was out of the question ro 
exjioct lainl that has Iain d^trmant arwl sialdeu for <»ne or more seasons to 
show tile vitality of falloAve<l land. He had seen very fair returns secured 
from poor soils by constantly turuiug the hind over and ex]>osing it to atmo- 
s”j)heri(* action. It Avas true good returns are obtained from some with- 
out falloAV. but they could reasonably expert much better cro]»s if falloAA^lng 
was practised. t)n thc^ir stiff soils it was almost impossible to get a good 
stand of onions unless the laud aa’hs turned up and ex])os(»d to tlie actitm of 
the AAdud, rain, frost, and sun for a few* months to secure a line tilth. Then 
some of the land gets dry and poAAolery as the summer advances. It A\*as a 
mistake to allow AA*eeds or Avinter balder croj>s to grow on this land right up 
to time for planting summer ciops. as the Aegetntiou turned under Avill not 
deca.v quickly enough to alloAA* the soil to consolidate before the dry W't'other 
sets In. The result Is the moisture is not retained in the soil, and "the young 
plants fail to make the necessaiy gi*0Avtli eai’ly in the season. With this 
class of soil, also with fi'eshiy burnt land, early and det*p ploughing Is neces- 
sary; if a depth of ten to tAvelve inches cannot obtained by a single plough- 
ing, the land slionld l>e siilvsolled. He had noticed that where the centre furrow 
w*ajs throwMi up, leaving a ridge of dt'ep, melloAv soil, the best onions 
obtained, and that, tlie crop tailed off as the ground got shalloAver. It was 
nec^essary for them to gWAv Avinter fodder, hut it <»ould be manage<l so that 
each land should lay fallow for tAVo months. Membei*s generally agreed with 
Mr. Hood, although falloAving has not l>een practised to any extent here. 
Membensi wished to know whieU was likely to be most l)enetl*olal— fallowing 
swamp land in smnmer or In av I nter? 
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Whyte-Yarcowle. march 21 

Present — Messrs. Dowd (clwiii*), Paul, Mudge, Ivornetzki, Hunt, Mclieod^ 
Mitchell, and Boerke iHou. Sec.). 

Ploughing. — r>l8cn»8ion on depth to plough land took place. It was agreed 
that in this district 4 in. was on (he average deep enough, although some land 
could be proffltably eultit'ateil to a greater depth. Mr, Hunt Instanced faUorn 
of croi> due to the farmer ploughing the land to a depth of 9 in. 


Swan fleachf march 14. 

Present— Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Hecker, Haase, Zhdow, Harris 
illon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Experiments with Manures. — MeiMl)ers agreed to contribute towards the 
cost of exi>eriments with various manures for wheat, to l)e conducted under 
the supervisioi^ of tlte Department. Five ex:iK*rlmental plots, each of five 
acrejs in area, will be tried, and as tnanuns are but little useil In the hjcality 
the results are expected to prove of gi*eat value. Mr. Hecker stated chat for 
vegetable growing he fouml a mixture of Peruvian guano and l>ouedust the 
best manuiv to ai>ply. 


Norton's Summit, march 13. 

Ih’esent— Messrs, (.'owllng (c'hair). Smith. Bishop, and Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

\\ attlegrowing.—Mr. Bishop wished to know beat time to plant w'atGie seed. 
[Early in the spring; the exact time will depend ui>od local climatic conditions. 
— Ed.1 


Koolunfira, march 12. 

Present— Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandow, Jrse, Dnwry, 
Atkinson, Peiigllly, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and one vi«sitor. 

Seed Wheat. — lleiwrt by Dr. K. A. Cobb, of New South Wales, on experi- 
ments with wheat for seed was discusse<1. Meird^ei^s generally agreed with 
Dr. Cobb’s conclusions. Two memliers adlnned that, while shrivelled grain 
appeared to germinkate quicker than ]>lump grain, it did nut produce such a heal- 
thy plant. Meanbers were unanimous that it will pay to grade seed; also that a 
uniform grade of seed will produce an even crop, while ungrailed seed will 
give uneven or liTegular results. 


Rhine Villa, march 13. 

Present— Messi-s. Payne (chair), Fai-ej, W. T. Vlgar Dewls, J. W. Vlgar 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, 

’ Farmyard Manure.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Mannum Con- 
ference, and discussion took place on Professor Toww^s recommendation to 
cart and spread stable manure straight from the stables. Mr. J. W. Vlgar 
questioned the wisdom of this advice so far as this district was concerned; 
if the manure was spread fresh on the held there wee every chance that it 
would be blown away by the high winds before they could get It ploughed 
under. He considered It preferable to consm^e it in a pit until It was peqmieA 
for use. Mr. Payne stated that at Seppfitsdeftd he had seen manure stacks 
in a heap with alternate layers of earth, tlie heap being saturated with watm^ 
^ prevent fermentation. 
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Mount Gambierp March 14. 

Present— Mefiterft. Mitchell (chair), Wedd, Barrows, Dyke, Norman, Williams. 
Olark, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Faspalum DUatatum. — Some discussion took place on the value of this 
gsass. Mr. Dyke had seeds lie in the ground two years before they germinated, 
but the plants were doing splendidly. He thought it would be a good grass 
to grow on the sandy aoil that was inclined to drift. Mr. Clark mentioned that 
In some parts of Victoria it was being planted as a firebreak. [This grass 
should do w ell on all but the poor, dry soils in the south-east. Se^s are very 
unreliable; it will be cheaiwr in the long run to buy roots and set them out 
about 4 ft apart each *way.— Ed.] Most of the time of the meeting was 
occupied in discussing arrangements for the forthcoming Conference. 


Holder, March 14. 

Present— ^lessrs, Rowe (chair), Vaughan, Poiry, .Tones, Jaeschke, Rosslter, 
I’ickering, Stair, Rodgers, and Grt*cn (Hon. Sec.K 
Wheatgrowing.— Considerable discussion on this subject Mr. Jaeschke 
advocated April aowtng as best for this locality. Mr. Starr advocated rolling 
the land, as otherwise the strong winds ivonld cause the light soil to drift. 


WllmlnfiTton, March 11. 

Present— Messrs. Slee (chairi, M. and X. Bishof, Mcl^eod, Schuppan, Bauer, 
Broadbeut, Lauterbach, Ziminennau, Paym* dlon. and two honorary 

members. 

Poison Plant — Mr. Bauer tabled i)ea-flowering plant, wiiich he believed to 
be poisonous. It was growing io a paddock in w^hich a foal had died showing 
symptoms of ixilsoniiig. fThi.s is a variety of Lotus, probably L. australis, and 
is reputed to l>e poisonous at certain stages of its grow th.— Ed.] 

Early v. Late AVheats. — It w^as agreed that the late varieties of w»heat 
should l>e sowm liberally in good seasons, but in bite and dry years it was 
advisable that the sowings of early maturing varieties should preponderate. 

Congress Papers. — Mr. McLtnul read Prof. Towar's Congress paper, and 
offered some criticisms on same. C^onslderable dis(*ussion ensued. 


Bute, March 10. 

Present — Messrs. Brideson (chair), A. and II. Schrooter, Ebsary, Hamdorf, 
Masters, Bgrnes, Commons, Cousin, Cit.shaui, Stevens, McEvoy, Sliarman, and 
Trengove. 

Tillage Operations. — Mr. Trengove reported on i)roeeeaings of Conference 
at Brlnkworth. He was very favourably impressed witli Prof. Towar’s adi- 
dresa on prejparatlon of the soil for seeding, and believed that, w^here drifting 
of the soil had not to be contended writh. the adoption of the methods advo- 
cated would result in better crops being secured in dry seasons than has 
bee^a the ease during late years. 

Oat8.-*-Iii reply to enquiry as to most profitable variety of oats to grow in 
this district, Scotch Grey w»as. generally favoured. In pickling to prevent 
•mut, most of the members use bltiestone with satlstactory results. For 
wheat pleading most of the members use 8 lb. of bluestone in 1} gallons of 
water to tlw hag of wheat hut several members used only a gallon of water. 

Maslefs wished to know how oats were pickled at Roseworthy OoUege 
iNirm. {Boih the bluestone and the hot water treatments have been used, the 
latter heis^ undouh^ly the better for oats.— Ed.] 
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Kapundat Fi^niary 7. 

Pi^sent — Messrs. Shannon (chair), Korin, 0*I>ea, Flavel, Teagle, OorrelU 
Holthouse, Weckert, Pasooe, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Deep Cultivation.— Mr. Correll read a papier advocating deeper cultivation of 
the soil. AVhere the nature of the subsoil did not permit of deep ploughing 
it should be broken In the furrow with a subsoil attachment The majority of 
members favoured only luediuiu depth of cultivation, depending upon the 
nature of the soil. 


IMundoora, i=^eX>ruary 16. 

Present— Messrs. Harris (chair), Blake, Beck, Shearer, Angley, Mitchell, 
Mildreii, Aitchlson, Allen, Button, Tonkin, Gardiner (Hon. Se<*.), and thrive 
visitors. 

Koppio.— ;Mr. Gardiner imported at length on recent visit to Koppio tdstrict, 
and tabled samples of soils, grains, and other products of the district. He 
was very uell pleased with the land, and was sure that, with proi)er cultiva- 
tion, it would support a pmsperous community. Farming in the dlstri(*t was 
yet in its infancy, still very good <*roim were grown in diffewmt parts. Mr. 
Angley rt ported on proceed lugs of Crystal Brook Conference. 


Mount Bryan Bast, February 21. 

l*r(*sent — Messw. Dunstau (chair). Qniim. Tedd.r, Pohlner. Dare, Taylor, T., 
and K. 8 Wilks (Hon. See.). 

Gats for Fowls.— Mr. Pohlner stated tiiat he prefen’cd oats to wheat for 
fowl ftHHl. 

Harvest— Owing to th<* dry season yields generally were very pool*; mem- 
bers estimated the average for the district at bushels of wheat per acre. 
The total rainfall from April 1 to Oetol»er was only H,t> in. in the most 
favoured parls. <)wing to the pnt<*hy character of tin* rain istrtions of the 
district had considerably less. 

Btickbiisli. — Members r(*ported that stum* of the farmers were mitting the 
buck biiish, or "roily polly,"' for feed: when dried, stock do well on it. 


Kingston, February 7. 

Present— Messrs. Pinches (chair), Clarke, Fraser, Pinkerton, Barnett, Goode, 
Thredgold, Cooper, Flint, and Wight (Hon. Sec.). 

Licensing Stallions.— Dl.scusslon on this subject took place. Mr. Plnkeiton 
would tax all entire horses; there were fajr too many mongrete sent to mar- 
ket now, and many of tlie stud horses ueed are absolutely unfit. Then the 
mares lii many cases were Inferior. To keep a real good entire as he should 
be kept cost money: more than a good many farmers are aware of, and in the 
interest of his hoiise the owner of a first-class animal Should refuse to accept 
any mares that lie did not consider suitable. Stud horses were too frequently 
blamed for the poor stock they get, when the mare is largely the cause. Breed- 
ers should be pi*ei)aiH»d to pay a reasonable fee, and encourage tlioee buying 
first-clasH entires, ^^any mares were sent to inferior horses because the 
owner ae(*epts a smaller fee. Mr. Goode pointed out that they had identy of 
evidence that it was profitable to put good, roomy mares to a firet-elEBs horse. 
Nine horst's bred by Tregeagle in tills way had a^etaged £34 each. The 
majority of the iiicgnbers thought there was a great deal of truth in the 
saying that “most of the breed goes in at tlie mouth.*’ 

Fodders.— Mr. Good tabled Italian Grass, 2 ft high, and lucerne 
in higl). Both were gi^own on the edge of Biscuit Flat without irrigatioii, the 
lueeriie ladug nine months from sowiog. Mr. Pinkerton tabled Johnson graSli 
3 ft d hi. high. . 
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Forest Rangre, February 17. 

Preseiit—Messiis. Mouku (chair), A'ickers, A. U. , 1 . and II. Gi'een, Wateis, 
Gunn, Kogers, McLaren. F. Green (Hon. Stn*.). and one visitor. 

Humus. — Mr. Monks read a paper on this subject. Humus was decayed 
organic matter, and played a most important part in the lertlllty of the soil. 
According to the plants from which it was derived the humus would be rich 
or iK>oi* in plant food. As gardeners the question of how lx*? t 

to keep up the supply of humus was of great importance. He 

frequently heard i)eopie boast that they never allowed any weeds 
to grow in their gardens. Such i>eople were apparently Ignorant of 
the fact tliat by thts continuous cultivation they were pieventliig the natural 
replenlslilng of the constituent whicli the soil so badly needs. Athough he 
could never have made such a statement as that referred to, he was con- 
vinced tliat he had Ix^n keeping his land too clean, and instead of destroying 
the needs it would have been better to have let them grow, and also put in 
other (Tops to plough under. It was iK>8slble to considerably improve the con- 
dition of tlieir orchard soils by allowing the weeds to make a fair amount of 
growth before turning them under. If the natural growth was not sufficient 
they would have to sow i)eas, clover, vetches, or some other crop for the 
puri»ose, and where necessarj' it will pay to apply a light dressing of com- 
mercial fertilisers to force or encourage the givwth. Probably they could 
not do better than so^v peuts in June and turn them under not later than 
Octolxu* or, in favourable seasons, in the beginning of November. His reason 
for iwom mending i)eas was that they were more easily and clu»aply grown 
than most other leguminous plants, and they (*ould rely on getting a good 
growtii, ('oiisid^'rable discussion ensued. uwnul)ers generally agriMdng with 
the C'liainuau on the newsslty for ploughing under vegetable matter to re- 
l>letii«h the supply of humus and liiiproxe the i)bysical condition ( f the soil. 


Arden Vale, February 16. 

Present-— Messrs. Warren (chair), E<‘kert. Willis, Pearce, Starr. Seluitloffel, 
Hanneniann (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harvest Itetnrns. — The hou. secretary reportetl that, owing to the drought, 
only about one-sixth of the area sown in the hundreds of Yarrah and Wyacca 
were reaped, and the yield from this portion averaged just over half a bushel 
per acre. 

Rose worthy College. — Mr. Schutloffel reiwrted on visit to the College. Mem- 
bers generally thought Professor Towar’s suggestion for short courses of In- 
struction for farmers a good Idea. 

Cocky Chaff. — Mr. Pearce read a paper on construction of sheds for cocky 
chaff. If he had the money he w^ould construct the sheds with stone for 
walls and iron roof, as he was convinced that they would prove profitable in 
the end. iMoney being scarce, owing to the severe seasons passed through, 
he would, how^ever, have to be isatisfied with sometliiiig less exi)eu8ive. His 
plan would be to have a straw-covered roof and wdrenetting sides. First ot 
all they would need to get a supply of good shed forks. This should be 
done when post cutting, as the forks can be selected then at leisure and 
allowed to dry before being used. Fairly straight piece® for l>earers should 
also be selected. For rafters almost any straight timlxT would do. He would 
erect the sheds north and south, not more than 18 ft. %vide, first scooping out 
the ground to 2 ft to S ft. to give extra storage. The centre of the shed 
should be 12 ft, and the sides 8 ft above ground level. The distance between 
the forks should not be more- than 12 ft. In putting in rafters see that a 
good stiff one Is put every 4 ft, with lighter sticks in between. To support 
the netting put a light pine between the forks. Stack the straw for tlie roof 
In the summer, and put it on during the w’^inter when damp. Secure the 
straw with wire or wlrenettiog. The «^ed can be added to each year as time 
permits, until they had a large enough store for all the chaff and straw they 
could save In the best of season The sides <*au be filled Avhere stoiie is 
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plentiful degrees, taking the south and west sides drat, as most rain comes 
from these directions. To make the shed secure, it is a good plan to put a 
fair depth of c*oncrete round each post. Where limestone is plentiful this 
will only c ost labour. To show the value of straw for food, he might mention 
that he used up the roof of one large shed last winter and saved all his 
stock. At the present time he was using the straw i-oof of a large staMe* 
There was al)out a dozen large wagon loads of straw available. For ten 
working horses he was using 100 lb. daily of good hay chaff each morning, and 
at night straw damped with salt and water. He found the young stock took 
very readily to this, all the leavings being greedily devoured by them. In 
this dilsitricl, where the Acacia bush was plentiful, straw seemed to be of far 
greater value for stock than where it had to be used alone. He found that 
the straw on the shed roof of more value than that kept in stacks not thatched, 
being sweeter and less liable to rot. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
I’earce, but thought it was a mistake to scoop out an excavation, as suggested, 
as the moisture in wet seasons would spoil a lot of chaff. 


Port Plrlet tlWarch 7. 

I'resent — Messns. Johns (chair), Williams, Ilurnpbris, Lawrie, Wright, 
Hannan. Spain, Jose, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Quantity of Seed Per Acre. — ^The hon. secretary read from Journal paper 
written by ]Mr. W. H. Hawke, of Arthiirton (page 151, Sept 1901) on the quan- 
tity of seed to sow. A good discussion ensued, members agreeing in the 
main witli Mr. Hawke. 

Feeding Values of I2arly and I.ate Wheata—lt was agreed that the later 
maturing wheats produced the most feed, and also stood feeding off better 
than the early varieties. The stubble of the late wheats was preferred by 
stock, and members regarded this as an indication that the hay was also of 
better quality. 

FoiUler I'lants.— Mr. Haunan had been successful with irrigated lucerne. The 
Chairman stated tliat, although stock would not touch the first plants of tree 
lucerne he grew, the .shoots on seedlings from the original tree were readily 
eaten by tvoth horses and cattle. Mr. Lawrie found sheep eat the foliage 
of the Afrl(*an box thorn, while turkeys fatten readily on the fruits. Long 
reel mangels would pay to grow. Sown in .Tune they did well with him. 


Booleroo Centre, March 10. 

Ibeseiit— ^Messrs. Nottle (chair), Arthur, Alblnus, Michael, Dr. Steven, 
Brooks. Miller, McMa^ters (Hon. Sec.;, ami nine visitors. 

Suc(*>6‘sisf 111 Farming.— Mr. Arthur read a paper on this subject One of the 
essentials to successful farming was the provision of a plentiful supply of 
hay for the horses. Unless the honses were well fed It was impossible to 
work the land as it should be worked. In the drier districts only fallow should 
be cropped. A few sheep should also be kept Not only do they provide 
meat for the house and help to keep the land clean, but there is a welcome 
addition to the revenue from wool, skins, and lambs. If pe weie starting 
farming on a new place he would wirenet in order to be able to keep cross- 
bred sheep, which were now more profitable than Mr. Brooks also 

thought It a mistake to put slx-wlre fences for sheep wh6n th^ could wlrenet 
at little extra cost Members generally agreed that it was best to crop only 
fallow, and to cut a good supply of bay. Some thought wftennettlDg too ex- 
pensive. and not necessary. One memb^ would keep fem^r horses and feed 
them iv*e]l In order to enable them to get through the wmrk. A visitor thought 
it worth keeping a few extra horses in order to get the fallowing finished at 
;early as possible. 
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Naracoortef February 15. 

Present—Messrs. Schlnckel (chair), Duffield, Anderson, WyntJis. Buck, 
Wardlc, Caldwell, and Forster. 

flon. Secretary.— Mr. A. Caldwell was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Potato Experiments.— Mr. H. Buck reported on the results of exi>eriments 
with potatoes supplied by the Chairman. He put in 30 IT), of each on July 
24. Professor Maercker ylehled 86 Ib., Thiel 50 lb., and Ehler® 54 lb. The 
season had been altogether too dry for them. Maercker gave the best results, 
but there were too many small potatoes. Mr. J. G. Forster trietl the same 
varieties, but they had not done so well as the red skins, which were planted 
and dealt with similarly. He found Professor Majercker the most prolific 
but there were too many small potatoes. He showed si»ecimenK of the red 
skin variety of potatoes which he had grown with second crop. The potatoes 
of both crops were of good size and quality, but the -second crop was the best 
He attributed the success of the second crop to the summer rains. 

Farmyard Manure.— The Chairman read a paper on the care of farmyard 
manure. The quality of farmyard manure will depend upon the animals from 
which it is derived, the feed they get, and the care that is taken of the 
manure. The dung is comparatively rich in phosphates and potash, while the 
urine contains a larger percentage of nitrogen. It wtis imi>ortant that the 
liquids should be saved as well as the dung itself. It was necessary there- 
fore to put straw or other litter In the stables and yard to absorb the liquids. 
The best way to use the straw was to allow the stock to tread it in. The 
yards and stable must be cleaned fretiuently, otlierwise the animals get very 
dirty, and there is also a loss of valuable coiLstituents. As the manures of 
different animals varied in their constituents they should be mixed in the heap 
or pit Horse and sheei) manure have a tendency to become heated in the 
heap; pig and eow manure are not so liable to thiis danger. By mixing them 
together tliere will be less likelihood of loss from heating. It was advisable 
' to keep the manure in a pit — not necessarily a deep one— where the liquids 
from the stable ean be drained. Where the manure (‘annot 1 h^ conserved in 
this way it will be l)etter to apply It to the land as it is made, and not keep 
It for any lengtli of time in tlie summer in the heap. Some dlffeivnce of 
opinion existed as to the value of pig manure. The ChairmAn pointed out that 
this would depend on the feeding and treatment of the pigs. Mr. Forster con- 
6idei*ed it more profitable to buy commercial fertllisei‘s than to make and 
spread stable manure. 

Wheat Experiments.— The Chairman secured 21 bags of clean wheat from 
4J acres of Gallant w heat. Oats did not do as well as expected, yielding only 
20 bushels per acre. Mr. Forster stated that at Morambro wheat manured with 
1 cwt. of super per acre averaged 22 bushels, off 100 acres. He got 16u bags 
off 50 acres, using 75 lb. of sui)er per acre; the uumauured land yielded only 
half a bag per acre, Mr. Duffield got 17 bushels per acre, using 80 lb. Thomas 
phosphate. Mr. Buck applied 48 tb. super per acre to sandy soil, and har- 
vested 10 bushels to 12 bushels; on the unmaiaired laud the crop died 
off. Several members reported less yields where heavy dre^ssings were a\> 
plied, compared with returns from light dresjslngs of super, and attributed 
the result to the dryness of the season. 


Oolden Grove, March 12. 

Present-Messrs. Smith (dAir), Maughan, McPharlln, AVoodhead. McEweu, 
Rawlins, Milne, and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Apple Growing.— Mr* Harper's paper, read at previous meeting, was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Manghan found the Cleopatra do well on tlie best of soil. It 
paid to keep the orchard clean and free from weeds. One of the most 
successful growers in bis neighbourhood always had tlie harrows going after 
rain in spring and summer. • Mr. Maughan spoke very highly of the results 
of spraying with arsenlte of soda in hie garden on the departmental test block. 
Ho was satisfied that had no rows been left unsprayed as check plots he would 
have sav^d 08 per cent of the fruit. 
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KanmantoOf March 13. 

Present — Messrs. T.eliiuann (chair), Mllla. Hawthorne. Hair, and Downing 

Lucerne. — T<lie Chairman initiated a discuasion on lucerne growing, giving the 
inomliea’ii the benefit of his experience. lie found that with a retentive soil 
lucerne only required one watering during the summer; hut it must be a 
Thorough soaking. Under such conditions he had grown 4 ft. of lucerne in 
40 days. 

Potatoes. — The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of new varieties of potatoes 
grown from setts received from the Bureau, viz.. Thie<le, Professor Maercker, 
and Gratia. The last was the l)est. and resembled the redskins. Owing to 
the setts being put in late, and the season being nnfavonrable. the results 
were not a fair test. The yields, however, coinjiared favourably with the 
kinds usually grown. 


Eudunda* March 9. 

JTcscnt- Messrs. <iosnng (chair), Paeeh, Pfitzner, Weil, Martin. Khiiske, 
Bcrtoucli, Hncks. ajid Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Melons.— Mr. Kluske tabled watermelons and pumpkins grown without the 
aid of irrigation. He has 20 acres under crop with different kind® of melons, 
which are doing well. 

Slioep. —The Hon. S<H*r(dary read a paper on ‘*Sheepbreeding for ^?maU stock 
owners.'* For their locality the merino w’as most profitable, as the wool sells 
wt‘ll, and the sheep are hardy and good doers. Wher(‘ early 
lambs are required select the ewes and mate them beforj 

shearing; but under ordinary circumstances. when puix-hasing 
ewes, it is better to wait two months after ishenrtng, as by that 
time they will have grown enough wool for one to be able to judge fairly well 
of the* character of fleece likely to be produced. The wool could lud be too 
d(*nse; open fieeces were a great mistake in the hot. dry disti’icts. In buying 
a ram, get a good one. A good ram at £10 is far cheaper than an inferio’ 
animal at a quarter of the money. The ram was practically the foundation 
of the flock. From a good ram and fairly good ewes you will rear good ewes 
to brood from later on. The ewes should not he kept after they are C or 7 
years old. Good brce<ling and good feeding go hand in hand. Nothing «hows 
the effect of inferior food bo quickly as wool. Lambs on grass land should 
be shorn Ix^fore the wool get® full of grass seed. On scrub country this was 
not neceissary. While they might do well with crossbred sheej), they* must bear 
in mind that it was a mistake to go beyond the first cross. Salt should be 
iir(!videcl for shef‘f) unless on naturally salt country. 


Mount Remarkablep March 12. 

Present— :Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Foot, Yates. McIntosh, Casley, and 
O'Connell (Hon. Sec.) 

I'onic for Horses. — The Hon. Secretary called attention to recommendation 
in The Australasian to give to each horse a tablesi>oonful of a mixture of 3 
ITl salt and 3 lb. sulphur once a day in the feed. All the members believed 
in f€‘eding salt to horees; some mixed it dry with the food, others dissolved 
it in water and dami)ed the food. 

Maize Crop.— ‘Mr. McIntosh showed a cob of maize grown by him; from a 
small plot he had got equal to f50 bush, of maize per ^cre. 

DaiOdng.— Mr. Casley read a palmer on “Haivying— the Old JJtyle and the 
New.'’ With the teachings of the present day dairying experts on “germs” 
and ‘n>acteria” in mind, one wonders how it was that title old-fashioned dairy- 
men ever managed to live to such advanced ages as nmny did; consuming so 
much and so varied m assortment of germs In the milk and butter, they 
should never have reached healthy old kge. While not in any way advocat* 
^Ing the old system in preference to the new, It was undoubted that many 
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dairies tinned out ftrst-elas» sainiiles of butter uiuler the old system. Unde, 
present conditions a suitable locality was one of the fii-st essentials to success 
in dairying. Next mines the selei'tion of the l>4*st class of cow for the parti- 
cular locality; what will suit one district will not necessarily do b(*st in ano 
ther. The test of quality should not l>e looks, but the actual butter produc- 
tion. A cow that will prmluce profitable quantities of milk for eight or ten 
years is entitled to decent burial when past good service, and the question of 
her value to the butcher Is not w(»rth consideration. First-class food and a 
good water supply are also iiect»ssary. The frcuiuent neglect to avail thein- 
tfjolves of the oiiportnnity of growing feed for their cows is tlie stumbling 
block of many fanners. Tli(» little extm labour involved is amply repaid in 
the extra profits, l^’or every poiunl sterling Jiidicionsly si>enl in growing and 
<*onservlng food at least two pounds can be ndied on in the returns from the 
dairy. His experience in this lot'niity was that tlie progeny of a .Jersey bti.. 
mated with Shorthoni or Ayrshire cows was th(‘ best. As good Short- 
horn milking cows were scarce, the .Jersey- Ayrshire cross wa< most reliable. 
Any large framed <‘ow that was a gfaxl milker, even if she was only a mongrel, 
he would cross with the .lersey. The successful duii'yman must have his 
<*<»ws come in in rotation, and must keep them in gocsl liealth. Impaction o” 
dry bible will not trouble the dairj'man who grows green fodder and makes 
ensilage for them. If medicijie is reqniivd, raw lins(‘(Hl oil, Kpsom salts, and 
<‘arbomite of soda will lx» found useful. The should ])e frequently exa- 

mined to see that they are all right. Half a i»int of raw linseed oil om*** a 
fortnight will grmtly assist in keeping the atrunail in gfM)d healtli. and can 
do no harm. Do not give any k<*roeine. TToiising and milking phiy an im- 
portant xiart In the management of the dairy. Milking siumld bt* dune regu- 
larly. and every care slucmld l>e taken to prevemt the <*ows being «lri\en or 
worried by dogs. Milking isbould be done qui<*kly and thoroughly. The udder 
should be brushed first, and cleaned with warm water, (’leanliiu^ss in tlr^ 
dairy must be observed. Provision of shade and shelter, especially in the 
winter, was esisentiai. Cows that are fed before milking siiouifi w unJier some 
sort of shed with Imlls, and a manger from end to end. and a passage way 
5 ft. to (1 ft wide at the ba<‘k to facilitate ftKaiing. Sheds should W otnm to 
the east and be paved, with provision for drainage to a eatclqfit. After eai*h 
cow is milked, the milk r^houhl be at once strained into a can protected from 
flust. The milk should, if possible, I>e separated before the animal heat ha> 
left it If tills cannot be done it should be tvarmed befoPi:‘ being separatKl 
Th»c cream should b(‘ kept in a cool, clean place until disposed of. 


Stockportf March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Watts (clniir). Slrlbling. TIioma<s. Megan. Perry. Smith, 
Howard. Branson. Hartnett, Murray (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sheep Farming.— Mr. S. Kelly forwanled a paper on this subject. Ht' con 
sidered the keeiSing of sheep essential to success in farming. Tie* question 
most at issue was the kind of sheep most i>rofltable to the farmer. It was 
true that with good judgment in buying, and a little luck in addition, much 
money can at. times be made by buying store wethers and selling them when 
fat Taking things into consideiratioD, the breeding of lambs will on the 
whole pay best. To get the best results they must bleed for lioth wool and 
mutton. Tlie ewes should be good, well-framed merinos: they sliould be well 
wooUed, and kept as such. It was a mistake to fill up vacancies in the flock 
caused by culling with crossbred ewes, as the wool will soon fall off. Although 
the fineness of our merino wool was at one time of world- wide reputation, there 
had of late yeans been a tendency to grow stronger wool, which, although not 
realising quite so much per pound as the fine wool, approached more closely 
In vatue than was the case ten years ago. They must also rememljer thai 
the strong fleece accompanied a larger carcase and a stronger and healthier 
constitation. Culling should be regularly practised. It was better to sell a 
ewe a year too soon than a year late, as if sold before her mouth is broken 
she can be fattened or sold at good store price. For ]amJ)e these merino ewes 
should he put to Bhropshtre or Dorset horn rams. 
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Qaornf March 14. 

Present—MeiBsrs. TbompsoD (chair), Bcme, Ooolc, Herde, Patten, ToU^. 
Walker, Brewster, Smith, Noil (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farmyard Manure.— Mr. Rowe initiated a discussion on the use of farmyard 
manure for wheat crops in this district. It was unanimously agreed that the 
manure shohld be carted out and spread on the poorer patches of soil to 
found on erery farm; but members differed as to whether it was better to rot 
it in a heap or pit, or cart and spread it fresh from the stable and plough it 
under. Most of the membens favoured the latter practice. 


Forest Ranffe, March 12. 

Present— Messrs. Vickers (chair), Townsend, A. H. and J. Green, McLar^,. 
Gunn, AVaters, Rowley, F. Green (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Apple Pest.— Mr. 'Rowley showed specimens of grub which attacks the roots 
of the apple by eating the bark. In time the tree succumbs to the attack. 

Disposal of Fruit.— Mr. E. Rowley read a paper on the disposal of Jam 
fruits. A large number of what were known as ‘‘jam fruits” were being 
planted each year, and he thought the growers would do well to uae their 
brains, and consider hon best to dispose of the fruit after it was grown. The 
present method was very imsa-tisfactory to the grower. There were only a 
few large buyers of Jam fruit, and when there was a fair crop of any one 
kind, they put their heads together and fixed the price, knowing that most of' 
the fruit must pass tlipough their hands. The grower can do nothing but 
accept the price offered, however small. He thought that too many of the 
growers conceal trated their energies on growing as much stuff as they can. 
and until the crops are gathered give little thought as to the marketing of th(^ 
produce. The consequence Is that buyers or middlemen give Just as litilo ns 
they can, and althougli many growers criticise their actions, it was unreason- 
able to blame the buyer for getting his requirements os cheaply as he can. 
The real fault lay with the grower. The prices ^ven for some fruits this 
season has been enough, to cause them to consider seriously whetiher the 
preisent system could not, be improved, and uniform and satisfactory prices 
secured. To get this the growers must deal more directly with the consumer, 
who, as a rule, profits little from the low prices paid to the grower; in fact, 
while the latter is suffering, m.any of the would-be consumiers have but little- 
chance of getting fruit at a reasonable price. There wais, In his opinion, plenty 
of room for all the produce they could raise, provided soma system of distri- 
buting it at a reasonable price could be adopted. He advised co-operation and 
support to the depot already established. The company should erect a factory 
to make jam or preserves, or in some other way utilize the surplus fruits. 
They could ascertain the likely yields in this and the othor States, and fix a 
reasonable price (o the btiyers. Agents should be secured in all cmtres of popu- 
lation, and efforts made to open up new markets for both fresh and preserved 
fruits. It was Imperative, however, that the depot and its agencies should be 
carried on as economically as possible. It would be run on cfti^es metrely suffi- 
cient to pay expenses; big profits on tlie handillng of tibe itoit will result 
unsatisfactorily to the grower. If the growers would only work together In- 
this way they would receive on an average 25 per cent more for thelt produce^ 
While the coosumer would pay less than he does at present llie ]^per was. 
well discussed, and a resolution in favour of tlie scheme otttRUed was carded. 


Cherry GardenSt March 1 


Pi*esent— Messrs. 0. Lewis (chair), L Lewis, Jacobs, Paltddge, Brumby 
Hicks* Potter, Burpee, Gardner, and Ricks (Hon. 


i>attle Complaint-— Oonsidorable discussion on in cattio too|r 

place. Members reji^rted that cattle fed uisder totwy 
gppear^ to suffer equally; those receiving green ftWi. regirtarty betug. 
.affecUid in a similar way to those on dry food. ^ ^ r 
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Wandearah, March 9. 

riVHoiif— Mc'KHrw. UobertKon (<*ha.lr), W. and K. UolH»i-tK, E, II. and .1. 11 
Eatrks Dick, Monda.v, Davidson, and BIrks (lion. See.). 

Don. SiHTctary - .Mr. .T. D. Kaj^lo was apimintod H(Hi. So(*i*<‘tar.v. vict* Mi. 
C. E. Hirks, who tendored his 

I’jilllowiiijr. — Mr. Iloborts r(*ftTT(‘d (o Professor Towar’s snj^jr<‘stion tc» ndl 
the land after idonjrhluejr. Do did not approve of the praetict* in some 
soils. A member pointed out that Avhat the Professor advis(*d was that tie* 
f'M’ii'M*!* slioidd eiuleavoiir to at on<H‘ brius? the lowc‘r iK)r<i<jn of the ploniLrhed 
land in eontael with the bottom of the furrow, at the s;um‘ time keepinsrtwo 
or tlin*e liiehes of the surface loose t«» piwent evaporation of iiioistnre. In 
some soils rollinp: after idouiililnji: and then harrowing? miv:ht not Ik* neci's- 
sary, bat it was the principle that slionld Ik* jirrasped. Tlu* farm<*r would 
h.sse to decide for himself how lH‘st to briii;? aliont the ih*sir(*<l (*nd. (’on 
siflerable flisiaisshm took phut* on feediii?^ off wuhhIs on the fallow as apiinsi 
tin* nst* of the eidtivator t<» (*h*an the hiiwl. Most of tlu* members s<s»m to 
faviair the latter piaothe. to prevent the growth of weeds, whl<*h musr 
u*mo\e soim* moisture from tlu* land. 


Kingston, March 7. 

l*r(‘si‘nt- M(*ssrs. l»iiielH*s (chain. Kedmaii, .McBain. t'larke. Ihnkertoii, 
Flint, Fiiiis(*r. Barnett, McFulloch, and Wight (Hon. See.). 

Irrigation. —The Don. Secretary tabled soim* well grown iiiaiigohls, carrots, 
and pairsnips. They were grown on iKKir sandy i*oiinlry with tlu* aid of water 
and mauun*, and •showed that this land was lUKist^sed of greater luissibilb 
ties Uian was g^'iienilly reeogniiied. lie strongly urged nu*nilK*rs to irrigate 
small jdots on (heir farms, even If they haul to commenet* in s\ Imphazard way. 
Mr. Ued'inan sbit^nl that on half an acre lu* had produced 2 tons of ludato 's 
and 12 tons of mangolds. 

Stfi.Hlon Tiix. .Mr. Kedman initiated discussion on this subject, favouring 
the imposition of an annmiJ tax on entire horst*s Witli a view to impruviug the 
bi^eetl of slock. Stweral mniulK*rs agix*e<l, hut by a majority of two voU*s a 
inuliun in favour of the propoHt*<l mx wais defeatiHl. 


Saddleworth, March 20. 

Pn s«*iit - Messrs. Frost (clmin. Adams, BeiigtM’. Daley. Eckermaun, Hanna- 
lord. Ileaslip, lu'eder, Neill, Plant. Scales, nml Foleinan tDon. See.l. 

Sheej) and M'ooJ. — Mr. (I, ,b‘tt'n*y. in a n*eent a^l<lix*ss given by reipiesl of 
this hramdi, d4»alt with tlds siii>je<*t. For fat hiiml)(8 for market itsi* big-fnmied 
rneriim <*vves. Merino wool did not ttiietuate like crossbred; it was always 
saleable. Such ewes were easily jn'ocuralde. Imd i»ro\ed suitable for this 
cUmaU*, and of good eonstitution, Fjk* imrs4*t Hon), Shropshii*c, or Souih 
Down rams. The earlier the laiinl) fattens the lK*tter tlie meat and the (luu'ker 
tile return. If woolgrowlng is to Ik* tlu* main ol>jeet, select lit rgt'-f rained 
HlinH*p: size often* Indicates constitution. Jhaisity of wool was very Important. 
A»m at fair lengtli oif staple iiaekiul in clos<\ with plenty of <*rlinp or wjive- 
like ai)iM*anu)ce; If plain- that is. hickiug in charac(t‘r--1)u» (luallty was lost 
and then the tpiantity. Aim at best tndee per pound for the vv(M)1. Pul up 
tl(?eees to look uhv — an at.traetive clip creab*s contideuce and encourages <*om- 
lM»titl(>n. Don’t mix locks and tleecK*: avoid small lots, as these aiv neglected 
by larger buyers. Uoll the fl<K*ct»s, do not tie; cull out inferior, and keep the 
l^ellles apart. 

AdopthMi of Uules.-~ Those suggesterl hy the late tV4itml Ibimiu were for- 
mally ]>asi!^l, exeept clause 2 of meml^emhip, which shall read as follow's;-— 
“Any member abmmt from two eousc»eutive. nuHjtings shail Ih‘ Htru(*k off the 
roU tittless he offm a valid ex<*usi* In writing at tlu? iu*xt ensuing nm^ting.’’ 

HOiraes on the Faann.— Mr. W, Uniinaiord advocated fanners miring their 
horse stock; it would pay well at present prkK«j. Most menibei*s favutm'd 
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tills. Ilea/N'y dmuglit horses of the fUydawiale class were preferred by soniCt 
but tlw* mujorliy liked a lighter, tmore active horse of the s|u*lQg dray or tium 
horse lyixs Meiiilii*rs would work their miaivjs up to time of foallikg, other- 
wim* tlie mares were liable to g(?t too fat Young draught stock were generally 
bmkt'ii in at 2^ years. At that age they developed best and were handled 
with loss risk. 

Macliinery on the Faimi. — A short paper was read by Mr. W. E. lieeder, and 
g(‘nerally ajyiiroYed by members. The locally made light stump-jump ploughs 
WJere go^, and hard to beat. Harrows should always have cross bai’s oi? top 
to give more ch^iranee. Itoller, if ribL)ed with T-iron, was linprov(‘d for 
bi'eakiiig down rough hind, Inst^^ad of simply pushing the dods down pal. 
The sprtng-tooth eultivator wa.S' very nf?oful, and left the surface level yet 
hx)s<‘, but did not bike thv place of a scaritier alti>gether; intMilum width 
machines the Is^st. Tlx'-y lii^d not ilonc w-lth the stripper yet by a long way, 
but llie complied harvesiiM- is coming Quickly Into general use^ esixKMally on 
h'vcl country. Tlw' farmyai'd immure Hprender should be more generally uhihI. 
Tliey (*ould not a (fowl to ncglcn*! the farmyard manure, and this specially cou- 
strncteil wagon carts out and distributes the maniii'e evenly and in a broken 
up fomi. In tile discussion many different miachiues and makiM's foinul sup- 
IHjtrters. A differ(*iu*<» of opinion was noted as to the ineritls of Dunn’s patent 
addition to tiie wiimowing machine by those who had had tin* altenitlou or 
bought new machines with patent in. 


Kapunda, Aiarcli 1 1. 

rivsent—Messrs. Holthouse (chair), Banyer, Kerin, Teaglts Dascoc, Weckert, 
Flavel. 

Stock Domplaint.— Discussion on circular from Council of Agrlcultuve took 
phu-e. Mr. Teagle had thi^ cattle attacked. He gave one 2 osi, salts, 2 m. nitre, 
1 055. turps, and H pints linseed oil, in two doses, and saved life. The otlibr 
two died, and on being opened he found the stomach full of a hard dry subs- 
taiMje. The animal that recovered died about 12 months later, under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Ohafamau stated that he kept a scrapbook containing not<»s 
of i’<H‘ijx« and otlu^ir information, and in it he had a tonic siiggosU'il by the 
Central Bureau some years ago. Tliis was to give 1 It), to 2 1T>. Fpsoiu salts 
and 2 oz. each of gentian and ginger in a quart of warm watt*r. tlieii follow 
witli a tonic of 1 oz. each of liquid amanonia and essence of ginger in a quart 
of warm ale. Whenever his cows were at all dull ho treated tiiem aeconl- 
iiigly, and had iiov(«’ had a failure. A little sulphate of iron should Ih» given 
occasionally, and rock salt where the cattle can help themselves. Several 
imaubera liistaauxHl losbes due to cattle eating too much dry feed, such as 
straw, cocky chaff, &c. 


Mundoora, March 13r 

Present— Messrs. Blake (chair), Mildren, Mitchell, Augloy, Shearer, and 
Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures and Implemidrits. — The Secretary rei)ortcd on visit to Wallaroo 
l*hosi>hate Works, and to Martin & Co.’s and May Brothers’ liiipleuient works 
at Gawl(»r. He also Insix^cted Messrs. Darling ^ Son’a produtfe works, 
udilch weiH? vd’y interesting to fawniei*s. 

AVeeds. — Mjeanbers called attention to rapid spread of certain weeds of i^^nt 
years in this district 


Brlfikworthv March 13. 

PiH*sent—- Messra McDwln (chair), Shepherd, Bussell, Ooombe, Wclkc, Stott 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. ^ 

Pickling Whitat. — Discussion on this subject took plaqa ’llie Ohalrmau 
sowed without pickling In dry ground, bnt used 8 oz. of bluoSttone to* the bag 
of wheat when the grotmd was moist Mr. Hiiepherd had used arsenic and 
Iducsiqne, both be>h^ efficacious. Members generally advocated dippl^tg 
the seed in the pickle in preference to pickling on the 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

CoNTRinUTKD RY TIIK ChIRF InSPKCTOR OF FaCTORIRS. 

(Continued from page 628. ) 

* If. — I mpubitibs prom Lights. 

An ordinaiT gas jet. such as is coramonly mot with nt pn‘S(‘nt In English 
fiK?tories and workshops, consumes from 5 to 10 oiihio foot of gasi per hour; 
and this amount of average English gas produces in burning alumt 2i to 5 ft 
of oarhoiiU* a<*ld, along with 5 to 10 ft of aqueous vaismr, and <*<)nsumo8 about 
r» to 10 ft. of oxygen. 'I’ln^ mean of two analyses by oih> of us of ordinary 
It; to 17 <*andle power gas gave the folovviiig rt‘sults ))er volume of gas burnt: - 


(hirbonic acid formed 0.54 volumes. 

Atpieous vapour formed 1.19 volumes. 

Oxygen (H)nsumed 1.14 volumes. 


As the aqueous vapour does not under ordinaT*y conditions Cf)i»dense, the 
products of oontbustion are (apart frf>ra heating) lighter than ordinary air, for, 
altiimigli the (‘orbonic acid is al>out 37 per cent, lieavier than the oxygen 
which It rephnes, the aqueous vapour is about 42 per (*ont. lighter, and present 
in much greater quantity. The mistake is often made of regarding air vitiated 
l»y the pivxhicts of combustion as heavier than pure ah*. Roughly speaking, 
an ordinary gas jet ppixluces as much carlwnic acid as three men, and as 
much lieat as five men. ^ITie combustion is quite jKU’fect, and no carbonic 
oxide Is given off. unless from any cause the flame is smoky, or is rapidly 
cook'd by sometbing in contact with it 

Were tliere no other products of f'ombu.stion but carbonic acid and moistnri', 
tlie changes pro<iuced In the air of rooms by burning of gas would bo of little 
practical lm|K>r(anoe apart from the rise of temperature, lighting gas, how* 
ev(‘r, contains not merely carbon a^d hydrogen, but also a little sidplmr. 
<*hiefi.v in the form of carbon disulphide. This sulphur is burnt chiefly to sul- 
phuric acid, which Is the cause of the characteristic iinpleasantniess of air 
which is much vitiated by gas. Tlie quantity of sulphur present la gas vartee 
consideraldy In different towns according as the gas is or is not thoroughly 
purified. In London, where the purification is good, and there l.s a legal limit 
to the amount of sulpluir permitted in the gas. about 12 grains of .sulphur per 
190 cnhi<‘ feet of gas are usually present; but in some t>f even the larger Eng- 
lish towns, the amount of sulphur present may be much higher, so that the 
air becomes corwsiiondlngly more unpleasant when vitiated by burning gas. 
Air vitiated by gas Jets to the extent of 20 volumes of carbonic add peu* 
10,000 liegins to feel distinctly oppressive, even with well purified gas. In air 
vitiated to the extent of even as much as 75 volum^ of carbonic add by a 
go(Kl and clean paraffin lamp we could obsM’ve no similar effect. 

The relative Increase of air vitiation in any given workroom after the gas 
Is lit will evidently vary with the proportion of gas jets to piersons preisent. 
This proportion diffiers very greatly In different workrooms. Where thefi'e Is 
much machinery or floor space to each worker the number of gas jets may 
greatly exceed the number of workers. 'Pirns in spinning rooms (Appendix 1, 
Table 0) there are often three or four jets to each person; consequently th(' 
production of carbonic add after gas is lit may rise to 10 or 12 times what 
it was during daylight. On the other hand, in the more crowded rooms whc're 
SK'wlng, &c., are carried on, there may be only alxvut one jet to two or three 
persons (Tables A to D), so that the production of carbonic acid is only about 
double after gas is lit 

In view of these facts, the eff<KJts of burning gas on tbe state of the air la 
nny room ought always to be cou'ddered in connection with the means of ven- 
tilation. When the heated air from gas jets has prompt means of escape 
nlM)ve, the actual vitiation of air at the breathing level may not be much 
IncPf^ased, But when the air at all levels is allowed to mix before escaping, or 
is kept In mixture by Mts from shafting in the roof or otlier causes, the effect 
of binning gas on the purity of the air is often very great 

By the use of incande.scimt electric light all the inconvenience due to air 
vitiation and heat from gas Jets can be avoklod, though the eoctra expense as 
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with iucand<iso<^nt gaHlIj^hl Ik oouKklorahlo. Tho aro olocti*l<‘ light, 
so slijKhMl that only n'flt‘cto(i light falls on the i‘rnployes an<l inaoliIiioK, Is 
in sonH‘ cases very advantageous. 

Tlii‘ most wasteful methotls of burning gas are still very <*oinmonly us<m 1 in 
fa<*torh»s and workshops, in spite of the greatea* exiMuise and increased vitia- 
tion of air. Much improvement could certainly he <‘ffiH‘ted by incn»ns(*d atten- 
tion on the i)art of the ernployei’s to improved methods of lighting. Tb<* most 
suital»le metliods will vary aeeording to ii niiml)er of clreumstnnees, and 
skilled advh‘e on the subject should l)e obtained when mvessary. llu? lieated 
air eontaining tin? pro<luets of (‘omlmstion of a gas jet passes straight 4ip to 
tlu* roof in a e(>iKM*ntrate<l stix^am. It th(‘re parts with most of its heat, ainl 
unless it is )R»rmitted to c^st^ais* is sloAvIy dis]daeed downwards again, to be 
again jairtially carried up by the dame. As, however, gas jets aix‘ tisually 
phUHHl at () ft. or more from the floor this cireuL‘it U-n of Imt ami vitiated air Is 
to a large extent alM)ye the hreatliing level, so that tin* air aetiinlly hr(*athe<l 
is not so mu(*h vitiated as would otherwise be the ease. 

(To be continued in next issue.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Numlter of person fi reffistcred and found employment hy Ootrernmenf Departments 
itnd Private Employers from January .10 to March J.s', lOtt.i, 



Nmiibpp 

Registered. 


Trade or 0*11 inR. 



Number 

Employed. 


1'OWll. 

Country. 


Laborers and youths 

176 

;i68 

015 

Carpenters 

S 

1 

7 

Masons and bricklayers 

o 

1 

4 

Painters . . 

1*2 


0 

Hoiierrnakers and assistants 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

1 

S 

1 ^ 

l» 

6 

3 

Fitters and turners 

7 

; 1 

Moulders . 

;i 


12 

Coppersmith 


— 

1 

Krassflnishers and improver. . 




2 

Kiectrical VVi remen 




0 

Sculieryman 




1 

Warders .. 

1 

— 


Apprentices 

15 

7 

3 

Cleaners 

5 

3 

- - 

Porters and junior port.ers . . 

14 

7 

2 

Rivet boys 

2 



Fettlers . . 




1 

Ironworkers and plumbers . . 

Tile layers 

2 

— 

1 




3 

Khipwright 

i 

3 

2 

Jointers . . 



1 

4 

Cardener 


1 

Attendants 

, 

. 

2 

Kngine drivers and firemen 

1 


1 

Totals 

m 

395 1 

i 

702 

March 30, im 

A. HtOHAax>iioir, Bureau Cletlic 


PrhitKl IhisMy it aflllnffUiun, «iid 98, Wsyiaotitli 81ml, 
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GROWING SCAtiCITY OP CONIFEROUS TIMBER., 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S,, F.R.HiS., Conservator of Forests. 

(Continued from page 532.) 

Can Sooth Australia grow any Pine TmekR? t 

lii endeavouring to find an answieT to this question it is essential to Ibear 
in mind the following important considerations:-- 

a. Some pines, the tlinl>er of which for generations hais been a noiain 

source of supply in the Buroimtn markets, cannot be grown here be- 
cause the climatU- condlTlons .are unsuitable anywhere for their proper 
development. 

b. Kven If In some localities climatic and other conditions are favourable 

ifor the gi'owth of some sijecies, the area where these conditions ^ist 
is either reqiiiii*ed for other iiun^oses generally considered more Imrort- 
ant than timber growing, or it Is of too limited an extent to produce 
timber in sufficient ifuantities to prove of any appreciable value in pro- 
viding an efficient supply for the State’s demand for coniferous tlm- 
l)er. 

c. The exiH^rlments made by the Forest Department during tJie last 25 

years have been harried out, for the most part. In districts in th*.* 
State wliere the l^est all-round conditions do not prevail. This circum- 
stance has a si)eclally important bearing on the question under review, 
as It is in connecfiou with the work of the department that the neces- 
sary facts are fc^thcomdng to solve the problem of pine production. 

8o far, of coarse, as j^ma pines are concerned, it is a distinct disadvantage 
that they cannot be grqwn here; but, on the other hand, as an offset against 
this, it must be remembered that the growth of some piues here is so rapid 
that they will attain certain given dimensions in from one-thixd to even one- 
inafltf less time than in some other countries. Numbers of different pines have 
been planted in vailous parts of the State by private owners on their estates: 
no expense has been spared inmany instane6is,and,a8areoailt some fine col- 
lections of conifers are to be found, which speak volumes for the arboricul- 
tural enthusiasm of those possessing them. An inspection of such trees as 
these affords great; pleasure to a forester; it gives amj^ opportunity to note 
the general hahti and balance of e^ch tree when growing by itself, with ample 
Toom for development as an object of beauty In the landscape. It is of great 
^vlee as a reference In comparing and determining the species of any trees 
the nomenclature of which may be in any doubt But as a means of gauging 
the probable timber production of each species such trees axe unrelialde, be- 
cause their behaviour under the open unrestricted conditions of an arbore- 
tum, whether as individuals or in widely i^ced lines, or in open groups, is 
very different from what it Is uhder the dose wood system, which is simply 
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im liitelllsrent hultatlon of natural forest conditions, and whicli experience, 
during many generations, has taught foresters. l>eyond all doubt, is the only 
satisfactory system of making the biggest timber profit off the smallest area, 
and producing the greatest quantity of sound mefrchantable timber with Ihe 
least waste. TrcH»s growing by themselves lessen their diameter very rapidly 
or taper quickly, and make big. heavy branches, which, being generally fit for 
fli’ewood only, are comparatively valueless in many places, 0ix>wn close to- 
gether the sti^ngth wasted in the limbs by the open-grown ti'ee is thrown 
Into the main trunk, whei*e it is wanted, and where it fetches most money. 
Hence It is that to arrive at Si^iund and reliable conclusions as to the timber 
prmluctlvlty of any given pine it must be grown under a proper forest system 
for a term of some years before t^Uable data can be secured. This has been 
done by the Forest Department In this State for quite 25 years, and facts of 
a most encouraging and trustw’orthy character ai’e available as a result of 
careful observation and closely studied caJculation.' 

It might be of interest to some to revletv the results attained in the culture 
of all the pines which have been tried by the department. It is not, however, 
intended in this connection to enter into details regarding pine culture lii its 
entirety, but briefly to record the facts of commercial weight which have 
been collected in the greatest quantity reganiing three pines, .all well known, 
which have given the most certain evidence of reliable commercial utility, 
viz., the Bemarkable piue (Piiiiis insIguisK the Maritime pine <Piuus mari- 
tima>, and the Aleppo pine < Finns halepeiiisis). Thes 4 » three are the cheapest 
to rear and plant, and, being on the whole adapted for a wide area of coun- 
try, have been tiiose most extensively tried. Had the department been more 
favoured as to sites and conditions it is possible other pines might have proved 
reliable also. 

A<‘cordlng to the custom followed under all well-regulated systems of 
forestrj% measurements, both of eample trees and sample areas of trees, have 
been carefully taken during the year, and on these all estimates are founded. 
In calculating the volumes of either trees or area, the oi-dinary tables by Hop- 
pus. commonly in use. have been adopted; but, as is well known to all tho- 
roughly versed in timber calculations, these tables give results 23 i per cent 
under the true volume. This Is, how’ever. all the better for our present pur- 
pose, Inasmuch as it will be evident that these calculations ar<» well under the 
mark, leaving no danger of any exaggeration. In dealing with questions ot 
this kind it must be remembered that it is not enough for any calculation to 
show that a certain volume exists in a piece of timber. The shape In which 
it has grown has a most vital influence on the commercial result to be secured. 
Hence, to be safe. **to make assurance doubly sure and take a bond of fate,** 
given pines of three separate species have first been measured and con- 
verted into eases of a well-known type (and of a given content in 
superficial feet), and afterwards the difference in super, feet between 
the volume or quantity calculated and the volume actually made up 
into cases has been ci^refully noted. In all subsequent estimates tliese 
calculations have furnished a perfe<*tly trustworthy basis, and tlie proccMss has 
bwn fully explained here, as the cnees will give a simple means of conveying 
a good idea of the quantity of pine timber, indicated in statements made 
on, to those who may not have had occasion hitherto to interest themselves 
in the question of timber measurements. The results attained by these ope- 
rations have been duly recorded In the annual reiiort of the Woods and Forests 
Department for the yemr ending June 30, 3002. where It is stated that a Be- 
markable pine (P. insignia), about 20 years old, growni in the Wlrrabara 
Foiest was felled to test the return obtainable therefrom In the form of 
cases for frutt export The total length of log converted was 43 ft. 6 *n., 
with Ojdn, quarter girth* giving a content of 353 euper. feet. From this 2S 
<*aises were made of the kind known as tlie “Peacock** apple export case, whlcii 
contains five super, feet, .ind thus the quantity of timber of the calculated 
conteiit actually used was 140 super, ft, or 00 per cent.; while of the 10 per 
cent, remaining a few boards for the next case were obtained. Another spe- 
cimen tree felled was a Maritime pine (P. marltima). about same age. and 
grown in the same forest Total length of log converted, 32 ft— 7i-in. quarter 
girth; tqtal volume, 140 Super, feet; and from this tree 25 cases were made 
similar to the others. During the current year a third sample tree has been 
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felled and made into eases like the reat. This wais an Aleppo pine (Pimis 
halepensis), age 20 years, from Wirrabara Forest, the total length of timber 
converted being 36 ft.; quarter gtrth, 61 in.— 108 super, feet. The num- 
ber of cases obtained was 10, with iieveral extra boards for other caises. The 
accompanying photographs give a clear idea of the three lots of cases re- 
ferred 

Sampile trees of the three kinds of pine having been exploited in this way, 
the method adopted to ascertain the actual volume of timber standing on 
given areas was as follows: — Blocks were selected of a thoroughly repre- 
sentative character in W Irrabara and Bundaleer Forests, in the forest planta- 
tion near Kapnnda, and in Mount McIntyre Forest Iteserve, in the south- 
east, near Millicent. They varied in size from one-cjuarter of an acre to six 
acres* totalling Hi acrc*s: and after they had been carefully chained off, the 
pine trees standing thereon, numbering In all 3,830, were measured in 
the usual way, according to standing forest practice, height being taken only 
to 4 in. diaiiicter, and the volume computed in due course. The data thus 
obtained show that on the an‘as of Remarkable pine at Wirrabara, Bunda- 
leer, and Mount McIntyre (where the plantations approximate most nearly In 
ag(»), an average of 2J years’ growth gives a total of 2,000 cubic feet, or 24,000 
super, feet per aci'e. nine-tenths of which is convertible into box lumber. To 
make the matter clearer, after allowing a wide margin, this means that 4,000 
cases of tlie type already describc'd could easily be made from the pines on 
elach acre. These cases are purcha^ted by fruitgrowers in the Wirrabara 
disti ict at 1/ each. delivoi*ed there, which means a gross value of £200 per 
acre, after 21 years’ gro-wth. From enquiries re probable price of produc- 
tion, it appears safe to estimate the cost of sawing. &c.. with a suitable 
plants at 5(/ per cent, of the selling price, leaving £UM) per acre net result 
Strong views have frequently been advanced against this pine, in most cases 
by those who were practically iinacciuainted with its nature and behaviour 
under* systematic culture, and Judged it either by hearsay or from ornamental 
specimens they had seen. The Forest Deiiartment, having fully tested it 
for a series of years, is able to prove beyond doubt Its special excellence for 
box lumber, and its general utility for wagon and dray bottoms and aides, 
ladders, l)arrow8, rafters, planking, flooring boards, ami other purposes; but 
any Special pleading in its favour is rendered unnecessary in the present in- 
stance; because, in districts where once It was condemned untried, those £al 
ling into that error are now convinced of its value, and are anxious to obtain 
oases when available'; and when the purchaiser is satlsfled, mere theoretical 
discussion is useless. Calculating the areas of Remarkable pine by them- 
selves, we And the annual growth or increment per acre to amount to KXi 
cubic feet; but when the other pines. Aleppo and Maritime, are averaged 
with it, the annual acre increment falls to 80 cubic «fieet; as, though the 
Aleppo and Maritime give valuable results, their growth is not so rapid as 
tlie Iteinarkable piae^ nor do they give so large a yield per acre. When, 
however, it can be plainly demonstrated that averaging the three pines indi- 
cated— after thoroughly testing them— the yield per acre even at such an early 
stage of growth as 25 years comes out at 80 cubic feet or 960, nearly 1,000 
sui)er. feet per amuum (excluding branch and top wood), the department 
feels Justifled in claiming that the question— “Can South Australia grow any 
pine timber?” has been fairly answered in the affirmative, more especially 
when It can egfely be asserted that measurements at a more advanced stage 
of growth will show a much higher annual increment than at present— a very 
impoirtant fact to be borne in mind. Much motre might be advanced on this 
subject; but ere closing these remarks brief reference must be made to the 
question of cost of establishing plantations. There ax^e thousands of acres in 
the Btate snliable for pinegrowing now carrying inferior timber of practically 
no value, or sembby vegetarian. The cost of clearing, fencing, and planris^ 
varies accotiBiig to olrcnnistandes; but speaking broadly, a plantation of pines 
may be estatdisbed tinder suitable conditions, and maintained till it represents 
the gross value* taJnsady indlcaited of £200 per acre, at a cost varying from 
£5 under the most favourable conditions to £10 per acre where more work Is 
needed to prepare each acre for planting. The ultimate return to the revenue 
shown aa probable from the eetimates given is surely in itself a highly 
satisfactory one; but there are other aspects of the matter quite as Important 
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as the revenue cue. The German forests, which are rightly regarded as of 
iucaleulable value to the Stale, support directly 1,000,000 people lu employ- 
ment; while another 3.000,000 are maintained by industiles connected with 
Them. In these days of scarcity of employment for willing hands is tihe pos- 
sibility of ultimately retaining in the country money at the rate of £100 per 
acre (estimating 50 per cent as tlie workers’ shore of the amount produced— 
i.e., £200 per acre) to be lightly thrown aside? Much of forest work comes 
in when men find difftculty in getting other employment— viz., between seeding 
and shearing. 

Extensive tracts In the Ninety-Mile Desert will grow the Maritime pine, 
which, from careful observations regarding the behaviour of trees planted 
there, is evidently move at home in that locality tlian In other parts generally 
considered far better country. Once let pine forests be established there 
and tlie problem as to the possibility of its utilization would l>e far on towards 
a satisfactory solution. Making and maintaining forests means that men 
must be employed to do It It will pay well, given the requisite time and 
patience for development. It will pay in revenue; but it w’lll pay l>etter. 
there and in other districts, in the healthy strong men it rears amidst 
healthy forest conditions — In the increase of the producing power of the 
country, and in assisting to prevent the congestion of our population in our 
cities. The Maritime pine forests in the south-west of France now cover 
SOO.CKX) acres of what was once waste, useless land, and support a consider- 
able iiopulation employed In producing turpentine and Its bye-products from 
trees that afterwards yield largo quantities of lumber for the boxes required 
in the onion and (wange export tiude of Spain. 

Our dairy, tfiniit, and other industries which need box lumber are constantly 
increasing their demands, and suitable sites are only awaiting a moderate 
outlay to produce the timl)er they want. A hesitating policy may find defen- 
ders duHng the initiatory stages of any industry; Tvhlle experience has yet 
to l>e obtained as to the best methods of developing it under new conditions. 
In sailing through an uncharted sea difficulties will naturally occur to the 
navigator, and some errors in estaMishing a new undertaJrtng are to be 
anticipated; but with the valuable knowledge gained by the Forest Dep.art- 
ment during the past 25 years as to the trees most suited td our special con- 
ditions, and with the results that can be shown even at this early stage of 
its wwk (for 25 years counts but as one-fourth of the life of many timber 
trees), there should now l>e no further need for extreme caution. What has 
been done is but a fraction of what is needed. The time has come 
for action on a more extended scale! South Australia has pluckily 
led the van in establishing scientific forestry in the southern 
hemisphere! Is she still to lead in this all-important national work, or let 
others, profiting by the experience she has gained, eclipse her In forest cul- 
ture? let it be remembered that every year this questioo is played with is 
a year irrevocably lost. Inspector Melord, of the French Forest Department, 
in his impressive report on “The insufliclency of the world’s timber sup- 
ply,’* says: — “The situation is full of peril, and the need oif instnictlng public 
opliUon is urgent. . . . There is not a moment to be lost. Forest produce 
cannot be procured at a moment’s notice like a loan of cash.’* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[In this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our omiM correiqmndence. (Questions dealing with matters of interest 
mainly to the writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Ed.] 

A0ULTBRATCD CHAFF. 

' WhyteYavoowie.**---The mixing of dhaffed header straw with chaffed hay undoubt- 
ed]^ constitatee an adnlteraitioii, but it wotdd be veiy d^ffilsalt to deal wilih by legis- 
lation. Host pSDple buy chaff by eiufiple, and woidd naturally avoid the infecior 
mixture. If hay crops were out In a greaser atsge thisn is usual, the colour wmihl be 
a norh better guide than at pxeeent as to the geninnenees of the chaff. NotwifUi- 
standing die abSMe of gfoin in green bay obaff, I bidteve it is more noKuMidtig than 
genuine dry hay which is frequsntly Ettde better than straw, containiiig a fair 
Proportion Iff shdvffled giuin. 
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IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OP 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretaky ton Agriculture 
f Continued from pps. 4i>4 and 53U.] 

In our last iasue, consciousness of the lack of familiarity of many with such 
matters, led me into a somewhat lengthy digi*esslon on the interpretation that 
may legitimately be placeil on the results of soil analyses; the road now lies ope^ 
to a discussion of this question in so far as it "concerns the so^ of the Lower 
Murray swamps at Wood’s Point. With respect to those substances that 
essentially characterise the fertility of a soil, Mr. Chapman, of the Adelaide 
School of Mines has supplied me with the following data: — 

' TABLK III. 

Percentaoe of Fbrtilistno SrBSTANCKs IN Wood’s Point Swamf Soil, exfressed 


IN Terms of Soil Brikd at lOo'’ C. 

Total nitrogen (exclusive of nitrates) 0.51 per cent. 

Total phosphoric acid (P, OJ 0.20 per cent 

Potash (K,0» soluble in strong hydrochloric acid .... 0.88 per cent. 
Lime (CaO) soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid 0.00 per cent 


The figures In Table III. will speak \ i clearer langu;age if translated into lbs. per 
acre, and an uiwiuestlonably better idea of the great fertility of the soil in 
.question will be gained by compaTiiig these results with those of other 
analyses. In Table IV. will be found;— '(1) Fertilising substances in Wood’s 
Point soil reduced to lb. per acre of 3,250,000 lb; (2) fertilising substances 
simila.rly expressed in average typical good soil; (3) fertilising aubstanc^.S 
similarly expressed in poor soil from neighbourhood of Millicent I would 
much have liked to have been in a position to add a fourth term of comparison, 
namely fertilising substances in our average ajgriculturail lands; unfortunately, 
local analyses are as yet too limited in number to enable us to refer with 
accuracy to averages. The utmost that can be said at present Is that evi- 
dence available tends to prove that both in nitrogen and phosphoric acid the 
average South Australian soil falls considerably below the quantities usually 
ascribed to a good average soil; of potash, on the other hand, it contains 
usually an abundant supply. 

TABLE IV. 

Weight of Fertiusino Substances per AcRk at Wood’s Point Compared with 
Weights in Typical Good Average Soil and in Poor Soil from Miluoent. 


I Weight of fertilising substances per acre of 3,250, 000 lbs. 


j Wood’* Point ' 
swamp soil. 

Typical good 
average soil. 

Poor soil from 
Millicent* 

Nitrogen 

]6,«7J5 lU. 

.3,250 lbs. 

1,462 lbs. 

Pho8]^oric Acid 

6,500 „ 

3,250 „ 

626 ., 

Potash 

28,600 „ 

7,500 „ 

«17 „ 

Lime ... 

...j 10,600 „ 

162,500 „ 

*,276 „ 


I take it that such figures reader unnecessary any, lengthy comment on 
my part. The swamp soil, as might have been anticipated from results 
of the mechanical analysis, is abnomhUy r|eh 4n njitrogeii; of phosi^orie add 
it contains twice the amount norma! ^ a good arerage soil, and probddy 10 
times the quantity osoaBy found in the average South Attstraliao soil; in 
potash soluble in strong adds, it is again es^oeedingly rleh—a fact alr^y 
fo^hadowed in the physical analysis by a high propofrtion of fine sti^ ^ 
colloidal day. 

The weakest feature in the Soil may he dcHKstlbed as relative poverty in 
fime; not that for present purposes there does not ealst an ample 
So far as food requirements of plants are concerned 7^000 lb. of^llme 
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ncre. Instead of 19.500, would represent all that is iieedetl. It should not 
hfi forgotten, however, that this is essentlall.v a eompa<;t soil, liable to cake 
that It owes Its present friabiUty and oiwnness to the presence of an abnor- 
mally large, proportioii of organic matter; that tillage must tend to reduce 
this organic uniittBr, and that ultimately rwverty in lime niiist inevitably end 
in bad metdianical condition of the soil. 

It may, perhaps, he as well to add that on the whole the figures in Table 
IV. do but bare justice to the Wood's Point soil. To assume that the active 
l)ortioii of a soil, that is to say. the portion from which roots mainly dra^ 
their sustenance, lies within the first foot, may be sutficiently correct foi 
average comparisons; in exceptional or extreme cases the assumption is ap' 
to l)e misleading. The black soils of Russia that have hitherto yielded uiiin- 
terniptwily and successively heavy crops of wheat without the addition of 
manure lu any form whatsoever, are classical examples of such e.xceptional 
(•ases; it is not so much abnormal richness in fertilising substances that 
<‘hLracler’*zes the latter, as exceptional depth: ])n)i)Oirtionately to what obtains 
in average soils, the roots of annuals are. therefore, able to draw for tbeir 
rtHiuiremente on a far greater bulk of mat ten*. At Wood's Point the cases are 
r)erhap8 not absolutely parallel, for doubtless irrigation must lnti\>duee a ne’w 
factor that will not ix? without Its special lufliience. Unquestionably planiig 
that are irrigated encroach less upon the depths of a soil tlian plants 
have to rely upon the heavens alone for the essential moisture; it i.s possible, 
therefore, that the roots of many plants will not l)e tempted beyond the first 
foot, an<l so far as they are concerned figures iu Table IV, probably set out 
correctly the suires of plant food at their disiH>sal. With plants, on tlio other 
liaud, that are naturally deeji rooted, such as lucerne, for instance, there is 
little doiild that the wealth of the second f(M»t. and i>erliaps lieyond, 
will exploiteil, and as this se(‘otnl foot is equal in natural fertility to the 
first, In such cases figures given iu Table IV. may fairly be doubled witlnnt 
fear of exceeding the limits of probability. 

Probable State or Availabilitv or Fertilising Substances i.v Wool's Point 

Swamp Soil. 

There exist many instances, in wdilcli soils apparently rich in fertilising 
substances have, nevertheless, responded satisfactorily to dressings of 
various types of mamiivs: that is. under their influence they have yleldei 
reinuneratlvell.v heavier crops. Hence tlie opinion, tliat whilst a soil might ap* 
parently be abundantly stocked with nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, 
it is possible for these snbstaiu*es to he present in such form as to be all too 
slowly available for the iwothiction of heavy yields. That this forma 
a correct explanation of the facts, is nowadays generally acceptjed; 
and an enquiry into the ndvallabUity of the plaut food geueraiiy 
follow any statement having referouw to more general analytical data. 
A Item (its have certainly lieen made to solve qu^tions of, thl^ nature 
In the laboratorj’: it eanuot. however, be said that they have at aU 
times given entire satisfaction, and unquestionably field tests alone 
etiu In tlie end give definite and final solution to what iu the 
present state of knowledge the laboratory con only indicate in faint 
and halting outline. These lalioratory methods are largely based on wha*^ 
are known to be the methods of action of roots in quest of food; the 'atte- 
creep amongst the soil particles, a majority of which contain InfinHesiinal 
quantities of;. what for want of a better term vre may call plant food; portion 
of it under the Influence of various agencies Is already in solution, or capable 
of entering into solution in soil moisture; tlie latter, if in such combinatlou 
as will penetrate the cell walls of the root hairs, is readily absorlie^l. Other 
portions offer greater resistance to absorption, not always, however, beyond 
tlie (lower of the clinging roots; the latter emit a weak acid fluid of gi^eater 
disHdlvlng power than ordinary soil moisture, and by its means render avail- 
able or soluble a new portion of plant food that can then enter into th»- 
econom.v of the plant Thus, in the laboratory, so far as the requirements 
ot* (ilauts In phosphoric ackt and potash are concerned, the availability of 
these substances is reckoned in . terms of the inoportions that are yielded up 
to ^eak acid sohitimis. as ^presenting the contact action of roots. The weak- 
ness Of this method lies principally in the that uuKler the influence of soil 
reactions, which It Is impossible either to determine or foresee, this nomitia: 
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availability Is liable to very freijuent fluctuations; absolute reliance cannot, 
therefore, be attached to It. The same reproach may, of course, be cast at 
field trials and results; but to the attentive cultivator field yields speak In 
a lan^iage that admits of no misunderstanding, and given a falling oft in 
the yields that cannot be traced to the Influence of seasons, a few carefully 
conducted field tests will always instruct him as to the special substances of 
which his crops may be in need of. 

I have not thought it necessary at present to have the amount of phos- 
phates and potassium salts of the Wood’s Point soil soluble In weak gplds 
estimated; slfould occasion arise, it is possible that at some later data there 
may be interest in pushing investigations in this direction. There is, however, 
certainly no pressing necessity for such work, for in abundant and heavy 
crops of various kinds the soil has already borne ample testimony to the 
evident availability of what is essential to good plant growth. 

?<ome further discussion on this point will not, however, be without interest. 
The special mode of formation of the swamps, the good mechanical condition 
of the soil, everything i>oints to a continuance of this condition of availability 
of plant food for, at all events, some considerable length of time. I have 
hitherto made no reference to the availability of the nitrogen, because In 
a sense It stands aldne. and does not admit of reliable measurement by ordi- 
nary laboratory methods. It was an axiom of the past, to which one wouid fain 
liave ascribed immutability', tliat a sharp distinction existed in the attitude to- 
wards dead organic matter of two different classes of plants. Saprophytic 
plants, such as mushrooms, it was said, absorbed directly organic compounds 
with which they came in contact; is It not a matter of common expejrience that 
the latter grow freely ou olid manure heaps and other accumulations of organic 
debris? Plants with chlorophyl, or green plants amongst which may be ranged 
all our cultivated plants, on the other hand, it was added, could only utilise 
organic matter after Its reversion by various processes of decomposition to 
tlie mineral state. There is little doubt to-day that Nature has by no means 
separated plaints in cllvisious so absolute, that most green plants are endowed 
with the power of absorbing organic nitrogen, in compounds more or less de- 
giMded from the original type; that with some this power is exercised but 
sparingly, whilst with others its existence may, perhaps, l>e almost essential 
to good and hoattthy growth. Again, contrary to what was long the pi’evafl 
ing opinion, plants are undoubtedly capable of the direct absorption of am 
monlum salts. These reservations notwithstanding nitrates i*emalu the 
main source from which our cultivated plants draw the nitrogen essential to 
the building of their tissues; and it is mainly from considerations having refe- 
rence to their gradual formation in the soil that we can discuss the availability 
ol the nitrogen in Wood’s Point soil. 

From this point of view, we may asmiiue that in the mass organic matter 
in this soil is not directly available to the plants, and only becomes so gra- 
dually under the influence of the destructive process known ns nitriflcadoii; 
this involves the breaking up of organic matter under bacterial agency into 
nitrates, which are then directly absorbed by the roots. Nitrogen, therefo'*e 
will only become available ac<*ord1ng as and to the extent that general condi- 
tions favour nitrification. Let us endeavour to determine what is likely to be 
the position of the swamp soil in reference to this question when brought 
under the Uifiuenee of cultivation. 

The first point affecting the formation of nitrates is aeration of the soil; 
no nitrification can take place in soil through which air does not circulate 
freely. We have already noted the present open nature and friability of the 
swamp soil; we have also noted the present existence of almost perfect 
natural drainage. 8o long as such conditions obtain, ordinary tillage opera- 
tions will supply all the aeration that Is necessary, and from this source no 
obstacle to nitrification need be appi^hended. 

The activity of the nitrifying bncterhi is largely a function of the state of 
humidity of the soil; and as their action is mainly confined to surface layers, 
it follows that the agents of dessicatlon, such as stro^ winds, extreme son 
heat, dryness of the surrounding atmosphere, must, under climatic conditions 
such as onrs, exercise an imikjrtant infiuenee on the progress of nitrification^ 
In a drf soil this process is more or less completely checleed, whilst it mro* 
ceeds under most favourable conditions In soils retailing firom 10 to 15 per 
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cent, of moisture. Evideiitiy in land that l« irrigated, this state of dampness 
can readily he maintained at times that are most opportune. For it should 
not be foi^ottea that nitrates, unlike some other salts, are not retained by 
the soil; and to irrigate heavily laud that does not carry plants In strong 
vegetation must result In the washing out of nitrates formed In the drain- 
age waters anti beyoiul the reach of roots, have on several occasions 

noted the good natural capacity for drainage of the soil in question, and its 
hkch retenflveness of moisture. The cojn)i>iuatiou of these qualities favours 
the formation of nitrates under irrigation judiciously applied; at the same 
time ill-timed application of water must tend to waste the natural fertility 
of the soil. 

The formation of nitrates prosuiq)ose8, of fM)urse, the presence in the soil 
of a substance capable of yielding them by decomiKmltiou. The heavy yield 
of cereal crops that have been gathered off the swamps prove definitely that 
there is as vet no deficiency of nitrates and, by Inference, of sub- 
Htaucts caimble of yelldtng nitrates. Owing to their extreme sodubillty the 
amount of nitrates present at any given time In a soil is liable to considerable 
variations; the clieiuical estimation of the latter is. therefore, apt to be mis- 
leading. I have, nevertheless, asked Mr. Chapman to estimate the nitrates 
in the soil, so as to form some idea as to their proportion at the time of 
examination. The figure given is 0.C»042 per cent, of nitrogen in the form 
of nitrates, vrhich corresponds over the fii^st foot of soil to over 8 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda~*a quantity quite ample to satisfy the ivquirements of th» 
most insatiable of plants. It is probable that under a rational system of 
culture this satisfactory couditiou of affairs will eoutiuue for some consider* 
able iK)rtlon of time. 

No nitrification can take place in an acid soil, and in a soil in which there 
is little or no basic matter with which tlie ultrto acid formed can combine 
the nitrifying bacteria are soon paralyseil In their action. We have already 
noted relative i>overty in Ume, a feature that under the influence of constant 
enltivatlou must inevitably become more accentuated in the course of time. 
From the point of view that at present concerns us. there appears, however, 
to be no crying necessity for the presence of a larger quantity of lime than 
at present obtains; upd when time has so modified the nature of the swamps 
as to render liming advantageous or even net^essary, there win be no special 
difficulty in meeting this new requirement. 

Nitrification progresses rapidly* at high temi>eratui*es. providing always 100 
deg. F. is not exceeded by much. In common with the rest of our good agri- 
cultural lands, it follows that these swamp lauds must reap the benefit of out 
warm genial climate, and that, unlike the soils of eoilder countries they will 
offer no Interruption to the process of nitrification beyond that arislug from 
occasional excessive summer heat. It is probable, too, that where land Is 
In igiMeil chec'ks Ui this latter direction are likely to be far less numerous than 
is the case on ordiiini\^' agricultural lands. 

Finally, there is no doubt that on excess of common salt (sodium 
chloride) hinders, and even completely checks, nitrification. I shall have (O 
note in a subsequent article tlie presence of appreciable quantities of this salt; 
at this juncture I shall content myself with stating that it does not appear 
present in such quantities as to influence the formation of nitrates. 

After dealing somewhat in detail with conditions that affect the availability 
of iiirogep, 1 may deal more briefly with that of phosphates and 
potassinm salts. The nature of the soil is such as to lead one to believe 
that these substances are in the swamps in a high state of availability. The 
fine state of division, and abundant supply of organic matter, which we have 
on several occasions noted, all tenA lo support this inference. Further, excep- 
tionally heavy yields, such as have been obtained here, offer of themselves 
incontrovertible evlflentje of the ready availability of such necessary substahcea 
as those under consid^tiofi. It max he added that tillage aided by irrigation 
cap, by comparison udth left to its own resources, but help to increase, 

or at least QiM' sntli^actpry state ol things. 

In the June number 1 hope to be aide to conclude this series of articles by 
an examlimtion of the rather impertatit question of l;h<^ presence of saline 
substsiiees to the of plgiits. 

<Tb bo conttniied.) 
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LUCERNE FOR PIGS. 

I’rofessor Lowrle frequently referred to the pig as a grazing animal, calling 
for different treatment to that generally given it. In his last address to 
South Australian fai*mers at the 1901 Annual Bureau Congress he staled 
the most profitable way to keep pigs was to let them graze in the fields for 
a considerable period of the year, taking care, of course, that there was greeti 
feed for them. He found they were less trouble, and thrived better In the 
field, and fattened rapidly when fed on grain and other foods.* 

Id January of this year, before the annual meeting of the Nebraska Swin^- 
breed Association, thc' President of the l*ayne Investjnent Company 
read a paper, giving the results of experiments to test the valile of 
lucerne for pigs. I'lie orgaulzatlon, of which Mr. G. H. Payne Is the head, 
deals in the breeding and fattening of live stock on a very extensive scale, 
and grows large areas of lucerne for food for their animals. On one of tliese 
farms there are 21 acres of old luct^rne, five acres of new lueerhe, sowm in 1992. 
and about 10 acres of (‘ane: total. acres. The first crop of lueerhe on the 21 
acres washout June 1, and from that time up to November 14 the lot has been pas^ 
tured w ith an average of about 160 head of hogs, all a!ges. The man in 
charge has kept as accurate an aiccount as iKJSsible of the weights of the 
hogs and feed given them, the Idea being to satisfy the owniers of the pro- 
perty as to the value of lucerne as pasturage for hogs and as hay. In 
addition to running the 160 head of hogs, as above mentioned, the lucerne 
was eiit tAviw after June 1, making three cuttings in all and the c*ane was 
cut once. Hie aftergrowth was then pastured over. The total tonnage 
from the 36 acres just mentioneil is as follows: — Lucerne, 88^ tons from 26 
acres, or 3.4 tons per acre; cane, 22^ tons from 10 acres, or 2.2 tons per acre. 
The hay wm sobi to a AVestern cattle company. It is now being fed on tlie 
ground (w’e do the feeding) at $4.60 per ton. netting us the following:— 88^ 
tons of hay at $4.50, $398.:^; 22i tons cane, sold alt $4.00 per ton. $90.00; total 
sales from 30 acres, $488.25. This shows that In addition to pasturing 160 
hogs for the season this 36 acres ifive acn»8 wa.s new seeding and cut but 
once) produced $488.25 in hay, or $13.50 per acre. 

The hogs were weighed on the 14th day of each month, with this i^ult:- 

I’irst lot, 59 stock hogs, on June 14 weighed an average of 108 lb. eac’a; 
August 14 weighed an average of 144 lb. each. This was a gain of 36 lb. 
each in 00 days, or .6 (‘f a pound per day. These bogs w'eiv fed us near 
could be measuivd one-half pound of shelled corn each per day, the gain in 
‘weight per day being greater than the grain fed. A vcit satisfactory show- 
ing. 

Second lot, 30 shoals, on August 14 w’^lghcd an average of 131 lb. each. 
Tliey wei’e put in j^parate pasture and fed aliout 4 lb. of ground wheat and 
rye T)er day. with all the lucenie they wanted to eat. On October 14 they 
weighed an average of 190 lb. each, a gain of 59 lb. in 00 days, or practically 
1 lb. each per day. This e.xperiiiieiit showed an unsatisfactory gain in com- 
parison with the large lncreH^e in grain fed. The only solution that we can 
give when comparing it with the result of feeding com to the first lot, is that 
the ground w*heat and rye fed w ith Im^erue w’as not as gootl a balance-nitiou 
as <-orn fed wdth lucerne. 

Third lot, 86 May and June pigs, after weaning, on August 14 weighed ap 
average of 27.1 lb. each. October 14 they weighed an average of 45.8 Ih. each, 
a gain of 18.7 lb. each in 60 days, or practically l-3rd of a Ih. gain per day. 
November 14 they weighed an average of 61 IT), each, a gain df 15.2 lb. in 
30 days, or 4 lb. ]>er day. The first 30 <lays after tbfise pigs were wean.^, 
namely, from August 14 to September 14, they practically made very Jittle 
gain. They were fed 1 lb. of ground wheat and rye per day per plg,, fied as 
slop, and had plenty of lucerne pasture. The gain jp this experiment In- 
< reased as the pigs grew, the last 30 days being J lb. gain pey.day, as air^lnst 
l-3rd lb. per day ftrtr the first 60 days. Th^y were scrub^, poor sticks, pui;- 
chased w^hen weaned; and It was not a satisfactory ex|)ei'mi^nt, although the 
gain Was made at a very low cost. 

Fourth lot 22 young thoroughbred Hni^oc-.ljeri^ey sows, on Beptember 14 
weighed an average 6f 100.1 lb. each. ' On November 14 they weighed^ ah 
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■average of 151.3 lb. each, making an average gain of 51.2 lb. in 60 days, or 
.^of a pound per day. These hogs were fed 1 lb. of wheat, rye, and corn 
chop per each day, and lucerDe pastured. I'his is considered the best* gain 
.of all the experimental .8 of a lb. per day being considered a very large 
gain for ary hog with anch a small ration. The 22 bogs were thoronghbreda, 
purcfiasea at the Nebraska State Pair. They were in excellent flesh when 
bought, and took very heartily to the lucerne pasture, and from that date 
hove thriA^ed wonderfully. 

It has not l>eeii the intention to see how nipid a gain could be made; but 
liow much gain for the smallest amount of grain r^pilred with the lucerne 
to keep lK>gs gi’owlng. It is generally concwled that it takes from 4i to 
r» lb. of grain to make 1 lb. of perk. The experiments above prove beyond all 
<luestion of doubt tliat a gain of 1 lb. of pork can be made with from 1 to 
2 Iti. of grain and such lucerne pasture as a hog will eat. It seems from these 
experiments that pork can b® made on lucerne with a very small grain ration 
at from 1^ to 2 cents per lb. 

other experiments Avere made to test the fattening capabilities of pigs raised 
on hicerne In this way. Twentj'-tbree hogs A^'bich had run during the summer 
on lucerne, and I'ecelved half a pound of maize each daily until October 1, 
and then<‘e 1 lb. daily, were put in a separate lot on a full com feed on No* 
vember 15, when tliey weighed 180 lb. each. On Oecember 4 they were 
sold and Aveigbed (shrunk) 233 lb. each, a gain of 52.5 11>. each In 19 days, or 
2.7 lb. daily. The pigs consumed 11.2 lb. of corn daily, and sold at 5.6 cents 
l>er lb. It cost, in corn. 2.6 -‘cents for every pound of increase, an] left a 
profit of 3 cents on every pound of gain made. A further experiment was 
made Avith finely choi)pc‘d lucerne hay, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
I lb. of (wn mixed with 5 or 6 lb. of this lucerne chaff, and fed daily to the 
hogs, will carry stock hogs over the winter as satisfactorily as the ordinary 
ration, mostly of corn, which costs tlir^’e times as much as the lucerne and 
<*orn ration. With brood sows the ration Avas equally satisfactory. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

The egg-flaying competition organ heed by the proprietors of The 
Sydney Dally Telegraph, and <*arried out at the Hawkesbury Agr** 
(Vdlege, came to a conclusion on March 31, after having extended over 
a iM»rio«l of 12 months. In our issue of December last (pages 362/3) Ave referred 
to results for the six months ending September, and the conditions as to 
feeding, &e. The following is a summary of the year's test-^excludiug the 
l>rei»ds represented by less than three pens: — 


j Average yield per Average yield per; Average yield per 

jTotal mi!nl)er Heu— All Pens. Hen — Best Pen. 'Hen — Poorest Pen 
Breed. I of Hens of — — ^ 


1 

1 

i 

each hretid. 

No of 
Kggs. 

V’alue of 
Kgga. 

No. of Value of 1 
Kggs. Eggs. 

No. of 

Egg*. 

Value of 
Egg*. 

Wliite Leghorn .. 

30 

145-8. 

B. d. 

17 2^ 

8. A. 

. 185-5 23 44 j 

117*5 

I 8. d, 

13 H 

Black Orpington < 

48 

142-5 

17 5 

171 

21 10 

103 

; n H 

Silver Wyandotte 

24 

14*2-5 

17 H 

170 

21 5 i 

11^ 

: 13 104 

Buff Orpington . . . j 
White Wyandotte; 

i 

24 I 

134 5 

1 16 6 

146*8 

18 11 . 

115*5 

13 10 

18 j 

113 3 

1 1.3 4 , 

133-8 , 16 10 

87' 

9 44 


, Of the hireeds with »onty. ttvro i^ens In the competition. Buff .Wyandott** 
averaged 136.9 eggs per hen, Buff Leghorns 111.8, Andalusians 111.5, Anconaa, 
109, Minorca® 82.4., * v, • 

The above table demonstrates that “breed*’ alone Is not everytlilngv but tha% 
the strain also has a marked, Influeuce. ,lii otJier Avords theie are good and 
jpoor strains; in. all the laying bmeda of foAvls. The columns showing the 
highest and lowest aver|tges are of 8i>ecial interest. It will be seen ». that in 
value of eggs, the W'hite Leghorns A’aiied to the e.xtent of 10/ per ben; Blae:< 
Orpingtons 10/3, Silver Wymidottes 7/61, Buff Orpingtona 5/1, and White 
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WyaiulottcK 7/5^. Tlio diflfeivuce la ralue of the eggs would, in every Instance, 
mean tlie illffei*eiiee l>etweea profit and loss. 

Another point of intereKt is that while the White Leghorns occupy the first 
and second places on the egg re<‘oi*rt, they are only tlitrd in the average value 
of eggs laid, viz, — Silver AVyandotte 17/9 1-3 per hen, Black Orpington 17/1^ 
White Leghorn 17/2 2-3. This Is, of course, due to the fact that the latter 
a large proportion of eggs when prices were lower. The position occupied by 
the Minorca pens is a very poor advertisement for the two strains of this 
breed which took part in the competition. 

I'he re» oids of the first four individual pens of six hens each are as follows; — 

Grantham Poultry Farm— Rose-comb White Leghonis laid 1,113 eggs, valued 
at no/3. 

Mr. (t. Kennedy’s Wliite Leghorns lalil 1,041 eggs, valued at 126/2. 

Mr. M. Ward’s Black Orpingtons laid 1,026 eggs, valued at 131/. 

Mr. A. E. Henry’s Silver M yaudottes lah! 1.020 eggs, valued at 128/(5. 

C’onsiderable interest is being shown in the second competition, started 0*4 
April 1, at Hawkesbury, and in the competition being carried otit at Magi:! 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural So<‘iety of South Australia. 
Added interest Is given to the Hawkesbury competition by the presence of 
three pens sent si)eclally from America. 


A POULTRY RECORD. 
miNORCAS AS EQQ-LAYSRS. 

Bv Begikneu 


While we fivquently publish statements as to whether it paj> to keep 
poultry when all the food has to be purchased, it is rarely that aetimi figures 
ai*e available. Having kept dally records for two years of all items of 
revenue and expenditure in couiiectlou with a small fiock of fowls, the follow- 
ing summary of the results from April 1, 3902, to March 31. 1903. may be of 
iinterest. I select tiu^e dates as they are those selected in the various lay- 


ing competitions:— 

Poultry Account, April 
To value of Stock, 1/4/02, 20 at 1/0 

Food— Wheat, 22 bushels 

Pollard, 31 bushels 

Bran. 10^ bushels 

Barley, 8 bushels 

Copra, grit, bouemeal, &c. 

Sitting Orpington eggs 

Depreciation 10 per cent, inteivst 5 
t>er cent, on value of houses, yards, 
&c.. £7 10/ 


1, 1902— March 31, 1903. 

£1 19 o 

Oil (average priw per bush. 5/6) 
2 12 8 (average price per bush, 1/8) 
9 17 11 (average price per bush. l/8i) 
I X2 I (average price i>er bush. 4/) 

0 13 9 
0 5 0 


1 2 0 


Total £15 4 0 


By eggs— 2,542— value at auctioo rates £8 15 11 

Fowls .sold or cousuuied (21) 178 

Stock on hand, 79 at 1/0 5 18 6 


£16 1 8 

Nothing of course is allowed for labour. This is not much, and Is done in 
spare time. 

It will be seem tliat, in spite of the hhavy price for foodstuffsr-^fally 75 |)er 
cent al>ove normal rates- 1 came out oh tbe right side, Bvety scrap of food 
for the fowls, other than a little stale bread, has bemi paid for. A little meai 
has been obtained for nothing; but other domestic anihials utilise uear^ fit 
the waste tvom the table. As a set-off against angr little value in food hht 
accounted for. nothing is shown in the revenue for tn-o Mlutirca roosters 
away to friends. 
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On the revenue side the value of ejfgs Is price given at Adelaide auction 
sales. Rggs actually gold fetched from Jd. to Id. per dozen above these 
rates. Fowls consumed — ^young cockerels* -have been valued at from 1/ 
for four months’ old, to 1/6 for six months’ old bii-ds. Equal quality could not 
have been purchased at these prices. St<K*k are valued at 1/6 each. Of 
the 79 only about 30 would be parted with at this figure; the balance being 
Minorca and half-bred Wyandotte pullets 4^ to ♦U months old. 

ITie result of the laying c()m})etitlon at Hawkesbury. New South Wales, 
has caused C'onMldernble Intei^st In the lajdng qualities of vaiious strains, and, 
to the surprise of most people who keep that breed, the Minorca occupies a 
very Inferior position. Two pens were entered, and the average production 
l»er hen for 12 months was 82.41 eggs, as coinparecl with an average of 14.\86 
€^ggs from the White I.eghorns. Black On»!ngtoDs 142.54 eggs. Silver Wyan- 
dotte 142.54 eggs. In my small lot of jjoulti’y. I h-ave a pt*n of nine Minorca 
hens, and the egg re<wd each month since April, 1962, is: — 


April . . 

. . 21 

August . 134 

1 )ec*cinbei* 

151 

May .. 

, . 70 

ScpteiiilHW 18$) 

.Tamiao’ • 

162 

.Tunc . . 

. . 84 

October . 200 

h’cbruary 

151 

.Tuly .. 

. . 66 

Xoveinltcr 2<10 

March .. 

102 


This gives a total of 1,530 eggs, or an average of 170 per hen during the 12 
months. As four of the hens were hatched on October 14. and two on De- 
cember 28, llKll, and were therefort* only 5^ months and three months old 
respectivel.v at the coiumencs'inent of the records, the results must be re- 
gaixled ns satisfactory. In the Haw*kesbury laying competition only three 
pens exceeded the average of 170 eggs during the 12 months — viz.. Rose- 
comb White I.eghorn. 18.5^; White Leghorn, 1731: Black Orpington, 171. 

The secret, if any, of my success, is good food, regular attention, and clean- 
liness. First thing in the morning the fowls get a handful or two of grain, 
and son)e are let otit for a run. About tw'o hours latt^ they receive wai*m 
bran and pollard mash; two of pollard to one of bran. Sometimes this is 
mixed with meat broth from sheep’s fry, sometimes with fruit scraps, but 
mostly plain mash. Alxiut oiu'e a week a little bouemeal is added, and 
o<*casionaIly a few ounces of Sunlight oil-cake. Another yard of fowls is 
released at br(*akfast. At midday a little barley, as a rule, is fed, and when 
available greenstuff Is liberally provided. Between 5 and 6 the fowls all 
get a gooil feed of wheat. Douglas mixture is added to the drinking water 
once a w’eek, and if any fowls show signs of diarrhoea or looseness, powdered 
charcoal is mixe<l in the morning mash for the particular yard. Shell grit 
is provided in each yard. The above is not exactly “copy book” treatment, 
but I find the fowls keep healthy and grow well. The egg record speaks for 
Itself. My gretfitest dliflculty In the past has been to provide sufficient green 
feed during the summer, as I am not able to command a supply of water to 
irrigate even a small patch of lucerne or other summer fodder. I find, how- 
ever, that tree kale, mangolds, and sugar l)eet do well durii^ the summer 
without irrigation if the land is deeply and thoroughly worked in winter, and 
kept cultivated during the warm weather, and am convinced that I can pro- 
duce on a rod or two of land sufficient gre^m stuff for 100 head of poultry. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurib. 

The Eqg-laying Compbtitiot^ at Magill. 

Keceii;tly 1 ac*cepled an invitation to accompany the committee on its 
first official visit to the Boys’ Reformatory, Magill, where the competing birds 
are penned. The site is chosen, and is to the north-east of the institution, 
bounded by a fine hedge, runnipg nearly the whole length of the east side of 
the Idock of pens. This will afford shelter from gully winds next summer. 
On the west side a fence has been interwoven with bush, and a row of York* 
shire Hero peas on the outside. This will form a shelter from thf> 

westerly gales, which wBl be in evidence occasionally throughout the period. 
The slope of the ground is gentle, with sufficient fall for drainage, it is at 
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minny a MiK>t oh could ha^'e chotseii'-au advantajgfe during the coM 

months. The pens, 2t> in number, are of ample d^icnensloixs, and are constnictad: 
A'.itfi jarrah upiiights. iteal smits, and wire netting, mirmounted by severltl 
strands of binding wire to guard against dying. The houses are of iron, semi* 
circular top; the perches are of wood, .and fit an angle-Jj*dii frame, which also 
s+iifeas tlie house. AM houses have a uortherly aspect. /Tlie name of the breed 
and competitor is on a neat plate. Everything was .inf excellent Older, and the 
birds looked remarkably well, and reflect the grea,test frredlt on Mr. Button, the 
Suixjrinteiident of the Reformatory, who has charge of all the birds. The 
feeiling consists of soft food in tlie morning, ami grain in variety at night, 
(jrdt, green food, cut green bone, &c., are all provided. Each pen is fed accord- 
ing to its requirements, which is what I befoiv^ suggested, and thus each 
varijBty should be at its best. Even with the high price of wheat, bran, 
pollard, Ji:c., Mr. Button finds the cost per head per week well under 2d., so 
that when fotxlstutfs regain their annual pri<*es the eost will Ih' about Id, per' 
week. This is a trifle difl’eretit to the thl. a week stated, as the probable cost 
by sundry critics. 

There are 26 , pens in the present competition. As regards the birds them- 
selves, the majority have the fine head, bright eye. active, alert look, and 
general sliai^e* which <*liarjK‘terize the layer, and 1 have every hope of a high 
average laying power. One or two looked thick-headed and sleepy, but they 
may improve, and turn out good performers. From time to time I shall publish 
noliss and comments on the progress of affali's. So far the binls are sliai)iiig 
fairly well as layers. Already the committee speaks of a more enlarged compe- 
titiou next year. Certkiiily those who have brought the matter to so successful 
a stage deseiwe the highest praise, and I hope* their reward wfll be a most 
successful issue. ,Inst at the premmt moment the poultry Industry rtHinlres all 
the help that can l>e given, and the widespread interest evinced on all hands 
in this egg-laying competition must have a beneficial effect. There arti dozens 
of breeders and fanciers who could do a great deal of good, and then there is 
the S.A. Poultry Society. If the latter desires to be a fanciers’ Society alona 
the committee should not a piM?al to the Govern men t for i^riie money. The Royal 
Agricultural Society has acted wisely in financing the egg-laying competition. 
Kiid it is to be lu^iMXl it will follow up its good work in other ilireetions. 
i should much like to see a bible poultry show in connection with the big 
Autumn Show, and now is the time to arrange a schedule with plenty of 
classes .and prize money to induce a big display — it would prove a great 
attra(‘tion. Such a utility show would be deserviug of tlie active and practica;! 
support of all classes of the community. 

It is to be hoped that the publicity given to the egg-laying competition will 
induce all readers of The Journal to keep a close watch on their own beng 
With a view of ascertaining the number of eggs laid by each hen. There are 
plenty of good farm hens, pure or crossed, and often mongrels, which have 
an average of over 200 eggs. Where egg-laying is the point aimed at, such a 
hen is worth pounds to her owner if properly availed of. Laying is more a 
matter of strain than of breed, although several breeds are noted for egg 
production, and as such are to l>e preferred to bidhgrels. When an exception- 
ally good layer is found her eggs should be hatchM, and the progeny carefully" 
marked with wire rings. As a rule the pullets wiR be as good layers as the 
mother, and the cockerels, if pure, should be wortt^^^ lot of money to any wise 
man who is on the lookout for -a laying strain, * 

OouiTTBT Shows/ 

Considerable improvements can be made by the comaiitiees of the various 
Agricultural Societies throughout the State. As S rule the schedules are far 
too large— -many breeds might l>e left out altoge^r. The ^utility breeds are 
those which requirt* encouragement, and such others as Brahmas, Oochlnsr 
Polish, Spanish, should be left out. In all oases the slngle-*bird system shonli 
be adopted— a few Societies still adhere to the old-time pair or trio. Which li 
unworkable. Fewer classes and bigger prize money would ^ ensure bettflf 
displays. Then, again, if neighbouring Societies combined, a less ntnttber iii 
good allows could be arranged, and some good Would resdlt The educatihnidr 
titue of a show is but little unless breeders are encouraged to breed -and} owlt" 
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vvixWy js<K)<l Wlit*n one ho many vi*ry inferior apecimens at 

c*oitutry Hliowa tii^i^e appeal's to l»e some reason for tUe common dislHke to 
pin^ stock. Those wlio hold this opinion aiv doubtless judging by the 
inibblsh generally seen. Then, again, the Judging should be done by 
i*xpepienml men, not by people who happen to have owned a few medinns 
81 >ec*imens. or who have been sufTered to judge in the past because they are 
good fellows, and well known, (iniess me judgiug is at»curate the public and 
bidders arc mlsleti. I well remember a most agreeable man, in the country, 
cfiuildlug to me that be fretiueiUly judged, but declare.l he knew nothing 
alK)ur breeds, and made It an invariable rule iii all classes but bantams to 
M wal’d the iirlse to the largest liird. Some judges have not even this con- 
sistency. 

Gsnbuai. 

I hear moderate business is l>elug dime by Adelaide breeders in ^’lelbbred 
poultry. l‘be pricf*s current liere are not to oe ('ouiiwired to those cuinmon 
in New Smith Wales and Vlctoila. South Austi’aHaus send freely to the 
other States, and pay big prices for birds, when the^' could get as good or 
better here for half the money. 1 hear as much as £12 is asked for silver 
W>andntte cockends Iti VIcbu’la this year. South Australians offered this 
money, and could not get suited. It is high time to purcluise stock for tht 
coming breeding season: if left too late, the pick of the birds will be sold. 

C’(»lds will make their uiiwelcoine apl»eanuice. and possiblj'. if neglected, 
turn to roup, during the eold weather. (Ueanllness »uul caiv in feeding are 
iwn imfKirtant points. Kucalyptus oil mixed with three times the (juantlty 
of salad oil will be found almost a certain cure, especially during the early 
stages. Hmisc* the birds in a clean, warm c<K>p may a large box>, si)rayed 
well with eu<*alyptiis. (live (he bird live or sl.\ drops of the mixture, and, as 
ii rule. thr<‘e doses will eff(*ct a If used pure the bird may die of suf- 

focation. Ill barl cjjsjes the nostrils should be cleaivd by using a small glass 
syringe! (dmrge It with the mi.\rniH\ or with (’ondy's fluid, and phu*e the 
point in the silt in the rtwf of inoutli. and drive the contents of the syringe 
snarply tlirougli the nostrils. If several birds have a frothy apiiearance 
about the eyes and a clear running at no.strils. pour a little eucalyptus oil 
on tile surface of the drinking water. 

Feed yuiu* blitls well, and house them warmly, but allow sufficient venti- 
lation. Where the poultry tick or bug Infests the premises the next few 
moutlis should be devoted to thoroughly exterminating them. Fse a mixture 
of kevosine and oil, AlKiUsh w<MMilwork whei’cver possible. Do not confine 
y<*ur oiK»ratloiis to the houses only — look In mljoining fences, brick walls, 
A'c. The utter callmisness of |M>uln*y-breetler.s here In referenc*e to this iM*st 
luuj resuUtHl In regulations lielng framed in Victoria deljarring South Aus- 
tralia ii fowls from entering that State. Several breeders tell me that they 
have minicvoiw birds which they could sell at from £3 apiece and more in 
Victoria. Here they «ay the buyers exiiect a first-class bin! worth £r» iu 
Victoria for as many shillUigs. Notwithstanding any statement to the 
contrary, the fact reinainis — tlie tick can be exterm tuateil, and is, in my 
()l)lui(m, a mere clreuftistauce inniipared with several garden pests. These 
wretched, careless peoi^le have brought the State into disrepute as regards 
poultry, and the enrew breediers, wlm spend large sums In high-class poultry, 
and who keep their premises clear of vermin, are suffering loss of money 
I hoiie the day Is distant when people will be compelled to keep their 

birds under sanitary conditions, and tvee from vermin. My advice is^o 
not keep fowls If you are unable or disinclined to erect decent houses for 
them. Hoofding In trees Is all very well; but the trees are liable to become 
Infested with ticks, Jbe, ko. The methods and mn^rials necesaar>’ to kll* 
tliese pests will, m H rule, severely damage the trees. The very best tree 
I kuoiv of for a poutey^'ynwl Is the corob (Ceratonia siliqtia). or locust bean 
tree, It has 4mm Mlage» and veiy rlfW, tough bmaehes, and affonfg a 
very siittg kkNepliig^idace lb* the blttls. Its sn^aoth bark offers very little 
harbour for venulii of any sect The beans are exo^lent for poultry, espe^ 
Halhr at this mmm tbe yeay, mixed wirii the soft fooii. it is a difficult 
mauer to grtisfi fihem unless well dried, as they contain much gum, which 
dogs the mills. 
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Houses similar to those used at the egg-laying competition can be pur- 
chased in Adelaide for about 17/6. Larger sizes wouSd be required for 
general use to hold, say 26 fowls. The sides are vertical, and the roof 
arched. The whole is rivetted, and the back also. The back iis plain iron— 
the rest is corrugated. They are portable, but must be secured by means 
of (Stout pegs, or some kind of anchor. I approve of the pattern, and consider 
it well suited for country breeders. If necessary, a cat-proof front can be 
made, and have a small opening, with an iron slide to close at night. The 
tick has no chance in such a house. Several can be nested and packed so 
as to save fi^ight Any Ironworker can make them, and the angle-iron perch 
frame is dispensed udth, using framed hanging perches, and sinking the iron a 
few inches into tlie ground for stability. We used to make them of old cor- 
rugated iron tanks, and found them aJl right; but those specially made ore 
more convenient, and of better appearance. 

Ho not forget to grow a good supply of green food for the birds this year. 
Thousand-headed and Jersey kail are a splendid standby, and may be grown 
without much ti’ouble, if a moderate amount of water can be spared. Wa 
hope for a good year, and in good yeai*s, where there is plenty of gross about 
poultry do remarkably well, so advantage should be taken of this state o^ 
affairs. 

Save your poultry manure. Judiciously ai>plled, it is a splendid fertiliser. 
Try a weak solution as a liquid manure for garden stuff of aH sorts. 


FARM HINTS FOR MAY. 

Br A. Molixeux 

All cereail crops should have been sown by the end of tlds mouth. The set^d 
should be pickled with bluestone in every case, even although no signs ot 
bunt or smut may be visible. Make the inckle with one- ounce of bluestone 
to one gallon of water, and be sure that eteiy part of each grain has been 
moistened with the pickle. Dissolve the bluestone in a sei>araU» vessel, and 
dip out from thence Into the pickling tub. The practice of pickling on a 
floor gives no opportunity to remove any bunt balls from the seed, and as 
these are seldom soaked through by the pickle, the balls become broken i*" 
the drill or sower, and reinfect the seed. The Ixdter way is to pickle the 
seed in baskets partly submerged in the liquid, so that the bunt and foreign 
seeds may float and be skimmed off. After pickling, the seed should be kept 
at least 24 hours before sowing, else the effect of the pickle may be neutralized 
in the soil. Some adulterated bluestone has lanm sent to Austrjilla, and 
farmers must make sure that they are not swindled with the rubbish. Pure 
bluestone is of a bright blue colour, and the rubbish is either greenish or 
partly white powder. If any seed is evidently bunted or smutty, make the 
pickle with 2 oz. of bluestone to each gallon of water. Suspend the bluestone 
in a piece of branbag near the surface of the water, else it will take much 
longer to dissolve. i 

There are several varieties of urheat that are rust-ifeslstant and of good 
milBng quality, as well as being prolific. It is not a wise thing to sow 
largely of rust-liable varieties. A few acres of some early kind might rea- 
sonably be sown to enable harvest operations to be commenced somewhat 
sooner than could be the case with the others, and so that the lar^r area 
can be harvested with fewer hands, but the major part of the land should 
be sown with varieties that can be relied upon to resist rust. 

Every person who sells any kind of fertiliser is bound by law to give with 
each parcel a statement of its analysed constituents. There have been some 
vendors of manures who gave the phosphates and ammonia under different 
iiames In the one analysis, thus apparently doubling ur tl^Ming the value 
an article that was not worth carriage to the farm. It is advisable pane* 
chase only from traders who have some standing, so that they may be beM 
responsible should the statement of analysis furnished be found to be hb 
correct. There cm be no doubt that It is profitable to use somewhat 
quantities per acre than has been the practice with some farmers. 
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advisable, also, to try some nitrogenous and i»otassie manures on small plots, 
because the time must Inevitably come when such fertlllsei*s will be neces- 
sary to the production of profltaWe crops. 

It will pay all the time to grow some grain for the pigs, fowls, and other 
live stock on the farm. Whether it shall be oats, barley, or other grain, or 
even pulse, there should at least be several a<*res devoted to the purpose. The 
working stock must be kept strong and healthy, and this cannot be assured 
unless there is something besides the natural herbage for their support. The 
animal that has been at work all day must have some rest at night, and this 
cannot be secured if it has to be chewing dry hay or grazing on scanty her- 
bage all night in the paddock. Pigs must be fed upon hard food for some 
weeks before being slaughtered else the pork will be of very Inferior quality 
Hens will not lay well if tliey are not fed well, and even cows and sheep 
will do l>etter w'heii fed wltli a little crushed grain. Pigs can l)e raised to 
a <*ertain stage upon lucerne, green barley, or any wholesome green stuff, but 
when shut for fattening they must have hard feed and dairy waste if avail- 
able. 

Peas should be drilled in rows 18 inches apart, at the rate of one and a half 
bushels ]>er acre; if hrcjadcasted at least two buslieft^ per acre will be wanted 
and there will be trouble iu harvesting the crop. Peas clean the land and 
enrich it in regard to nitrogen, which is the most costly of all fertilisers. The 
haulms of i>eas are much liked by stock, and the i)ea8 are valuable for every 
living thing on the farm. The erop may l>e stacked near the styes or feed 
racks, and thrown to tlic animals without threshing. Broml beans should 
be sown In rows tl ft. apart, and kept Uoeil a.s long as it is possible to use 
the horses for the work. 

Rolling directly after tlL* seed is in will aid even and rapid germination of 
any crop, hut w1h*u tlu' plants are 4 in. high it is necessary to loosen the 
surface with the harrows. 

Oats, tares. vetch(*s. mustaitl. suutlowers, poppy for “maw.* or bird seed, 
linseed, grass secils. rape, and canary seed are amongst the many plants 
that will pay to grow in suitabU^ localities: but it is of no use to re<‘oinmend 
items that not one farmer amongst a thousand could be persuaded to try. 

Pi'ei>aiv land at once by heavy manuring and deep ploughing for seeding 
with mangolds and Tlie shoit or glol>e mangolds are best for lands that 

are not deep, or sugar IsH'ts will pr<»bably do better in such localities. 
will also bo more certain to give a heavy crop if plenty of manure Is ploughed 
iu deeply liefore sowing. 


* ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

Tlie work of reticulating the vegetable garden has been completed, the 
arrangements and location of the pipes having been made by Mr. Quinn. 
Provision is made for irrigating two acres. Plantings of all the usual winter 
vegetables have been made, and tlie promise of a supply for the College tab^ 
Is bright. The broad slope of light, warm soil facing the north will be utilizer’ 
for a winter garden, wiille a level stretch of heavier laud is being reserved 
for summer vegetables. 

Attention is also being given by Mr. Quinn to the College surroundings* 
Broad strips of buffalo grass, with shrubs and flowers, will be planted. The 
future care of this portion of the farm will i>robably devolve upon the Super- 
intendent of the vineyard and orchard, who will detail a third-year stud<Rit 
each week to take Immediate care of the grounds about tlie College buildings. 
The connectirin with the Baivmsa water supply will enable us to considerably 
Improve the appearance of the place. 
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Seeding. — Operation were atairted hi Dalilitss field on April 14, the 48 aerea 
being sown to Cape barley. This field was sown to wheat last year, but owHkg 
to i>oor germination, and prevalence of weeds, it was ploughed up in Sup- 
temher. rolled, and tivated as 1 «i*p fallow’. The soil was In excellent condition 
wdien seeding was conimeDced this year, and on ApHl 24 the growth was very 
jnoinisliig. If the popp.’i ni»pears again we will give a vigorous cultivation 
with the light 1 arrows, horty-nlne acres of the “Island” Is sown to oats, and 12 
acres with a mixture of Oai)e oats and King’s early w’heat. About li cwt 
of supeiphosphate and 70 IT), of wheat per acre will l>e sowm. 

Forage Crai>s. — The prospec-t of plenty of feed during the winter months Is 
very favourable. There is good grow’th in all the stubble fields, the second 
growth of sorghum is coming on well, and the seedings of rape made late 
Fel)ruary and eady in March arc now’ making good growth. Wheat was 
drilled in on April 11 on about 10 acres of the sorghum paddock, and this Is 
looking healthy. 

Live Stoek.-“<ieuerally the sto<*k are In excellent condition. During the pasi 
season a number of light horses, as w'ell as some of the old ones, have been 
disposed of, and three gootl, young draughts purchased. A valuable mare has 
siiccuml)ed with symptoiis of ('ollc and intiaiiimatinn. On a post-mortem being 
made a considerable <iunn(ity of sand Avas found in the large Intestines. The 
maro was aw’ay from the farm for al)out six weeks In Octol>er and November, 
being sent to a stallion near Kapiiuda. and on her retuiii was much wasted In 
condition, though she improA’eel sloAvly at the ('ollege Farm after her return. 
The dairy cattle have been iv<*elviug ensilage for some time, and there should 
he sutii<*ient to carry them on until there is a supply of good grass for them. 
The young stock find good feed in the stubbles, and are in excellent condition. 
The sheep are In splendid condition, and \xe look for the first lambs at the end 
of April. Owing to the high price of grain we are disposing of most of the 
young pigs as weaners. By selecting the l)e8t young sows the breeding stock 
is being renewed. Some good young sow’s have been bred to the young 
Hawkesbury boar, w’hlle the older sow's are lieing bred to another boar, and 
we are now able to sell pairs for breeding which come from unrelated strains. 


Expbrimbntal. Vinbyaiid. 

By H. E. Laffrr, Supkrintbndknt of Vineyard. 

AVithiii the last few' w'ceks more n:»w’ trellis w'oi*k has been erected,, and 
there is still a considerable anionnt to be done lK*fore pruning Is ct/mplete. 

The early rains lirought on a fine cro]) of w'ceds, and these have beeii mostly 
killed by siarifyiiig. As soon as the ground is sulficiently moist, ploughing 
will be started. The limestone patches in the vineyard and orchanl have 
again yielded an abundant harvest of .stones. These, have been raked off^by 
stiidents. and converted into roads about the premises, 8ome of these 
stones, lading of a <*onsiderable size, greatly retarded the team w'ork, besides 
causing many breakages of implements. OwId' to summer rains a second 
crop of w’lld melons came up, but unfortunately we were unable to root these 
out liefore .seeding. 

Layering of vines to fill blanks is now in progress, tbis operatloii abamdiing 
a g<KHl deal of time. Three rows of vines on the sandhill wwe given a hinivy 
dressing of silt out of an old dam. The tendency will be to make the soil 
heavier, and it wdll be interesting to see what effect this has on the vines. 
The silt is prlncii>ally clay, with a high percentage of organic matter, and 
when dry is quite loose and open. It was applied about two or three Indies 
thick, and will be ploughed in, v 

The young winea have worked out, and will soon be ready for the fiidt 
racking. 

A ton of apples wllj be made into cider this year, which we hope wUl he pi 
su<^essful as tl\e previous lot 

Total rainfall to date, 4.86 inches. 
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ANALYSES OF PERTIUSERS. 

By W, L. Summsrs, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

rne following tables give tbe results of the analyses of various samples of 
fertilisers obtained by myself during the current season, together with the 
registered guarantee of the vendor: — 

MiNRRAL SnPRRPHOSPHATBS. 


Vendor. 

Brand of 

Water soluble Phosphate. 

Fertiliser. 

Guarantee. 

Official Analyses. 

Oeo. Will. & Oo 

United Alkali Co. 

Per cent. 
36 

Per cent. * 

37 7, 37*3, 36*6 

Ciutterbuck Bros. 

United Alkali Co. 

36 

37 7, 37*3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 

Packard’s 

36 

39 2, 39 3, 39*3 

Gibbs, Bright, A Co. 

Ohlendorff’s 

, 36 

37*5 

S.A. Farmers* Co operative Union 

Ohlendorff’s 

86 

.37 1 

8. A. Farmers* Co o^rative Union 

United Alkali Co 

36 

.37 7, 37 3. 36 •». 36-6 

Eider, Smith, & Co. 

Lawes* ... 

36 

38*2, 38*7, 37*1 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co .. 

Wallaroo 

m 

36-8, 36-9 

Australasian Implement Co. 

Shirley’s 

; 36 

36 0. 33 7, 33*8 

Australasian Implement Co. 

United Alkali Co 

1 36 

38*9 

Norman A Co. ... 

Reliance 

' 36 

38 3, 36*9 

D. A J. Fowler... 

Eagle ... 

29 i 

i 29 9 

D, A J. Fowler... 

Lion No. 2 

36 

i 37 *8, 37 *3 

1). A J. Fowler... 

Green Lion 

39 

1 41*9, 4:1*0 

1). A J. Fowler... 

Rising Sun 

39 

! 42*3 

D. A J. Fowler 

TorUnse 

36 

* 38*4 

1>. A J. Fowler... 

Stork ... 

36 

1 38*3 

Adelaide Chemical Works 

Mineral Super 

36 

1 41*5,41*3.39*6,44*3 

Grnbral. 

Ill this table the guarantee is sbowD in brackets after tbe official analysis. 


Vendor. | 

Norman It Co. ...| 

Norman d: Co. ...| 

Autt. Implement Co. 
Crompton k Son 


Brand. 


Odicial Analyses. 


Scotia Thomas phosphate, 
Reliance phosphate 

Swan Thomas phosphate 
Bonedust 


Conrad, L 

Adelaide Chem. Works 
E. Anders & Sons 
Adelaide Chem. Works* 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 
A. W. landlord A Co. 


Bonedust 

Bonedust 

Victor Bonedust 
Bone super 

Guano super 

Wheat manure 

Super B 

Kangaroo Brand Guano . 


Acid soluble phosphate, 29*5% (30%) 
Citrate solnme phosphate, 19*9%, 
20 * 1 % ( 20 %) 

Acid soluble phosphate, 28*8%(30*5%) 
Nitrogen, 3*26%, 3*2% (3 9) ; Acid 
soluble phosphate, 46*6%, 42*2% 
(44*67) 

Nitrogen, 4*35% (3*6) ; Acid soluble 
phosphate, 41*5% (43*6) 

Nitrogen, 3*4%, 3*71% (3*5) ; Acid 
soluble phosphate, 45*8%, 47 *9% (45) 
Nitrogen, 4*^% (3); acid soluble 
phosphate, 42 5% (42) 

Nitrogen, 1*45% (2*1); water soluble 
phosphate, 17*7%, 19*9% (15*2); 
citrate soluble phosphate, 13*3%, 
11*7% (15*8); acid soluble phos- 

W phate, 9*7% 16) 

ater soluble phosphate. 27*9%, 
25*7%. 31*2%, 25*4%, 25*9% (20 2>; 
citrate soluble phosphate, 4*2%, 
2 6%, 2*6%, 3%. 2*9% (10) 
Nitro^n, 1*18% G *1^) ; water soluble 
phosphate, 28*4% (28*1); citrate 
soluble phosphate, 5*2% (5*9); acid 
soluble phosphate, 9*8% (6) 

Water soluble phosphate, 32*9%, 28% 
(15); citrate soluble phosphate, 
2*6%, 4*6% (15) 

Nitrogen, 0*84%, 0 46% (1*5); acid 
sol Ale phosphate, M*5%, 44*8% 
<35) 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MAY. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Tilt* fj’iiit harvest is pructiually comiiletetl for the season, and growers ara 
now in a position to estimate the results of their labours. The value of 
(*\lK‘riiiieiital work, now that the suocess<‘s and failures may be looked at 
from all sides, can l)e more accurately assessed. In experimental orcliard 
A\ork this season ai'seuical si)raying for the repression of coddin moth has 
monopolized most attention. Uu the whole the results appeal* to have been 
highly encouraging, and consequently increased attention will doubtles.^ bo 
imid to it next year. 

Witli the fall of the leaf we turn to the subject of planting. Owing to the 
favourable results following upon the spraying referred to ^ore has been a 
renewal of hope for the apple protlucer. This is shown by the increased 
number of eiiqiiirios made by intending planters. The autumn is the beat 
season in which to transplant deciduous fruit trees in South Australia, This 
particularly applies in those districts receiving not more than 25 in. of rainfall 
annually. This is due to the fact that the trees set out while the soil Is yet 
fairly warm, jitid moderately moist, will make roots immediately. These 
I'oiiis lieuoiiic dormant as the ground reaches a Avet and cold condition, but 
they have partly regained that balance with the top which existed before the 
trees AAert* lifted from the nursery beds. With the return of warmth to the 
soil autumn-planted trees are thus better equipped to .start into growth tlian 
those planted in the dead of w'inter. It is not necessary to Avait for all of the 
leuAes to tall before transplanting the trees. If the growth has ceased, and 
the leuA'es Avill part from the twigs Avithout much force, the trees may be 
lifted. The best results .are obtained from trees iM>sscssing one season’s 
groAvtli from the bud. To put the matter plainly, the dormant bud which 
started to groAv in spring, and grew on through the summer, should make a 
good tree by the autumn. Choose smootli. clean, barketl specimens, with 
the buds plump, healthy, and <*Aenly distributed around the main stem. 

Wluui about to i)laiit pruu(‘ the roots, carefully removing all broken pieces, 
and prepare the soil so that the roots may be placed in a natural position. The 
toils should lie prum d down pretty short. Stems more than 2 ft. high are not 
desirable in our iiot, windy climate. In most positions 1 ft. of dear stem is 
preferalile. If side branches have formed in the nursery they need no 
be retained. In the case of peach and apricot trees it is desirable that they 
be suppressed against the main steip, but care must bt* taken not to cut away 
tlic base buds, which may usually be seen Avliere these arms join the st^m. 

\\ idle it is desirable to curtail the uumlier of varieties of any fruit, the 
piaiit(*r should alw'ays reiuemlu*!* th,al if he sets out, stiy three kinds of apples 
only, he is taking a risk in that they may all fail to carry a crop during the 
same season, or one or more of them may prove unsuited to the special local 
ctJiulitifiiis. For this reason every apple orchard of 10 acres should contain 
at least half a dozen standard varieties. Owing to the susceptibility of the 
Cleopjitia to fungous diseases and **bitter pit,” apple planters in wet cold 
districts AAill do AA'ell to avoid it. The London Pippin is a good substitute unddr 
Filch i‘(tudiiious. The Dimu‘« Seedling suffers somew'hat from cracking around 
the stalk Avhen grown iu localities favoured with many summer or autumn 
shoAvers, ])ut otherwise it can be recommended for all parts. Jonathan and 
Koim* Beuiiiy should be in all orchards. Strawberry Pippin cracks under the 
effects ol colli autumn rains, but otherwise is a good apple. Newtown Pippin 
and Esopus Spitzenburg also deserA^e attention. Scarlet Nonpaceil, it thinned, 
makes a splendid fruit, and we cannot afford to despise the old Stone PIppIai, 
ihe lung-keeping qualities of Xickajack, Kokew^ood. and Shockley are elm 
worth bearing in mind w^Uen making a selection. These three mature too late 
tor the London market. 

Willi pei'sous just starting to plant an orehnrd tliere Is a tendency to 
attempt to set out a great many trees during the first season or two. Thial , 
usuall.A leads to infeilor preparation of the soil. Most of the soils In our heal 
wait districts need deep preparatory tillage. By breaking the ground dMilfA 
but still keeping the surface and subsoils in their respective natural potfitldtit! 
many advantages aie secured. 1 
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The summer rains have brought the runners on strawberry bushes we ' 
forward, and intending planters should loee no time in securing and settinc, 
out the young plants. These plants like deeply pi*epared, rich, 'weM-piilverlzed 
soils, and a good dressing of farmyard manure or bonedust should, if i)<)ssiblt 
be worked in before they are set out. 

The pruning of plumtrees will be well in hand during May. The older trees 
that are full of small, twisted spurs and laterals will yield fruit of improved 
quality if such wood be reduced considerably by thinning. Vigorous trees of 
a fruit-bearing age should receive verj" little winter pruning, as such treat- 
ment only aggravates their usual scanty-bearing habits. 

Ill the dlstiicts with a small annual rainfall, say up to 30 in., no time shoiill 
be lost In ploughing or digging the soil up i*oughly to absorb all the available 
rain. In dry localities, wherever storm waters may be secured from adjoiuinc 
lands, the ti*enches should be put in order to conduct it into the plantation in 
the safest and most expcilitioiis manner. In districts receiving heavy rains, 
and more partiiailarly on hillsides, it is not desirable to follow this practice 
so early In the season. A growth of vegetation which will hokl the ^oil, but 
be turned under at a later period, is more desirable. The present Is a good 
time to work In coarse farmyard manures or slowly dissolving fertilisei*s. jsiich 
himedust or kainit, and muriate of potash, which contain injurious 
substances in their composition. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR MAY. 

By Geo. (juiNN, Hohticultural Instructor. 

On the open countr.v, of wliich the plains of Adelaide are fairly tyi>i<*al. ihe 
summer and autumn have proved favourable to the growth of early wintrfC 
vegetables. At the same time the true summer sorts have not mainred web 
.MS during most years. Tomatoes are practically tlavcmrless. while melons and 
cu<*uinbers have lost their charm with the early advent of cool nights. AT 
kinds of marrows, pumpkins, trombones, and pie, or preserving, niehms 
should be harvested, and placed away in safe places where there is not ennngh 
moisture to cause them to decay. In the oiien garden sowings should be made 
of carrots, parsnips, turnijis, r.Mdishes, cress, red beet, sidnach, parsley, broad 
beans, and onions where they are intendetl to remain. All of these should 
)Hi sown in drills for the convenience of hoeing and wetniing. When ileeidiicj^ 
upon sowing these crops the planter should set those kinds which will lasi 
through the summer in .such positions in the beds so that they \Aill not 
interfere with ihe economic wm’king of the remainder of tlie land when 
summer vegetables are to be planted in it. Parsley and onions, for Instance, 
will not be removed before the summer-growing vegetables are planted. The 
growth of weeds, mure especially in land fertllist*d with stable manure, is very 
great, aud unless prompt measures aiv taken at the outset tlie ertips >\ill be 
ln.iured considerably. Growing crops of beets, parsnips, turnips, and carrots 
need thinning, and peas reiiuire to be supported by stakes or netting Tiie 
hoe should be used frequently to stir the surface l>etween the crops, and occa- 
sional sprinklings of soluble manures, such as sulphate of ammonia or super- 
phosphate, spreail around the plants either just before hoeing or when rain is 
falling. 

Successlonal plantings of cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, and celery should be 
made to keep up a regular supply. Sowings should be made of cabbage, caul 
flower, onion, and lettuce in preimred seed beits. These will conn* in for 
successlonal iflantings in early spring. 

The yellow matured stems of asparagus plants may l>e cut away in. a l Hive 
the ground, and the surface of the bed dressed with Well-decayefil farmyard 
jnanure. and a good sprinkling qf common salt. Where kainit is used tlie 
applicatJon of salt is not necessary. Rhubarb beds should also he overhauled, 
and where the plants are to remain the surface may be dressetl with stable 
manure before being dug over,. It Js a good time to begin to treueh ground 
for asparagus or rhubarb. Both of these plants relish deepfly prepared rich 
soil, and are comparative failures If tried under other conditions. The ground 
J»houI(i be trenched in a manner which will retain the subsoil in its natural 
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AuotlitM* simple method oceuired to me, which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity u\ test, is displacement by the use of shot. With this method it should 
be iK»ssible to accurately test the graduations on the necks of bottles from the 
zero inai k upwards by dropping into the bottles shot having a known dls^ 
plftcoiiiciit. As these two methods do not require the use of a delicate cheml 
oal balance, and being simple, inexpensive, and easily applied. I thought it 
niijrli't interest and benefit users of the Babcock tester throughout the State. 


SOME CAUSES OF BAD BUTTER. 

Bv G. S. Thomson, F.R.&.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

dairying in South Australia has an encouraging outlook, and we predict 
big things in the future. That the industry is remunerative when con- 
Qucted on proper lines is borne out by the fact that it is not uncommon to 
and fanners drawing over £40 a month for their milk supply to the factory. 
It must l)e accepted that the cow has been the salvation of the farmer In 
many parts of the State during the trying experiences of an unparalleled 
drmiglit. The home has l>een maintained from the sale of the produce of 
tlie <lairy. But these years of drought have not passed ^vithout leaving ao 
in rt lienee for good, which will l>e of lasting l>enefit to the Industry. To-daj 
simple and inexpensive schemes of farm irrigation are in operation in many 
parts of the State with most encouraging insults. Luxuriant crops o: 
lucerne flourish on laud hitherto unproductive in the dry weather; while 
sorghum and other forage plants are also moi’e largely grown. Let us pur- 
sue this progressive system of cropping with untiling energy, and the dairy 
industry will be built upon a permanent foundation for success and profit 

itli a climate and soil In many parts unequalled tor the production of choice 
buttei*. we have unquestionable reasons to extend the field of labour. Ler 
us h<>i>e that this season will redpen our export trade with the British market, 
and that many prosi>erous years are In store: but It must be borne in mind 
that a rmiewal of our relationship with home buyers should commence and be 
continued by the shipment of the finest butter only. To accomplish this 
essential object we must overcome a weakness which is, uufortiinately, too 
I>i*evalcnt. 

1 have recently visited one of our principal dair 3 ’ing districts. I was sorry 
to find that the day’s supply of cream at one factory was all of second or 
tlditl (]nality. In some instances the cream was advanced in churning when 
removed from the farmer’s dray, and to make the situation less excusable, the 
weather was favourable to the keeping quality of the product during the week 
of my visit. It might be asked what are the losses sustained by this whole- 
sale neglect? The farmer receives a much reduce<i parice for his cream, the 
iniTlustry is crippled, the name of the factory is exposed to permanent Injury 
and financial weakening, and the manager— no matter how skilled he may be— 
suff{‘rs in reputation. I have no hesitation in saying that the best exponent 
on the science and practice of daiiying In Australia is quite unable to avoid 
the development of Injurious flavours In tlie butter produced from tainted 
creain. Permit the seeds of taint to enter the cream supply, and the few 
good organisms will be desti’oyed by the hurtful germs. A demonstratI(«l 
of result of carelessness of treatment of cream was given at the particular 
factory visited. Out of the total quantity of cream received (40 galloim), 

Ib. of low-grade butter was produced, resulting In a loss to the farmer of 5d. 
per IT)., equivalent to £3 0/8 for the day’s work. And that does not iUustrate 
the full extent of the waste of money. Two cans of over-ripe cream gave 
a marked deficit in weight of butter, and upon analyses of the butter-milk and: 
last washing water showed serious losses of fat due to the bod condition of 
the cream. 

raking note of the peculiar flavours, I proceeded 'to the farms to inspect 
the dairies, and the causes of the taints were soon ascertained. In a few 
cases the snioDs of the milk and cream rooms corresponded with the smeU 
of the cream received from the farms. The majority erf the dairies weio 
being used foi* vegetables, meat, and sundry things, were badly ventlloted, and 
otherwise unsuitable for storage of cream. One place was In a d^orabte 
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«tate — harness and old clothes hung in abundance, and the place was in ncuil 
darkness. Just fancy cream being collected once a day for four to seven 
days, and exposed to a contaminated atmosphere. Separators in some cases 
were being used twice dally, and cleaned only once. Whitewashing In most 
cases w'Es out of the question. 

To remedy this evil it is imperative for the farmer to keep the dairy for 
milk and cream only. Have the walls whltew^ashed frequently, secure pure 
ventilation, and plenty of sunlight. See that the separator is thoroughly 
w^ashed after each use. Construct in the dairy a wire gauze safe as a protec- 
tion against the invasion of dies. Keep each day's cream in separate dishes, 
and put together In cream can the night before sending to the factoiry. Cleans*^ 
the cream cans witli cold water; then drench well with boiling water. By 
attending to theee suggestions the dairyman will be pounds richer ever> 
month, and he will enable the manager of the factory to turn out an article 
creditable to the State. 


CATTLE com PLAINTS. 

By T. H. Williams, Inspector of Stock, Mount Gamhikr. 

In my opinion there has been a decrease in the miinber of rases 
of impaction of the omasum, dry hible, paralysis, “astheuir apoplexy,'' 
chronic indigestiem, &:c., in the South-Kast during the past few years. 
Twelve years ago many deaths were occuning about Bonlertowm, 
Wolseley. Narracoorte, Mount Benson. Millieent, iV:c.. and 1 was fre- 
quently asked to insi>ect atTecte<l cattle, and suggest remedies. I 
had seen cases before coming to the sout-h-east. and on eomnumring 
my inspections here I fomid all the characteristic symptons. viz., 
dulness. bead and ears liarjging, .appetite and rumination suspcMided, t^yes star- 
ing and bloalsliot, tongue protruding, staggering movemeuts. some animals 
rushing about for a time, as if mad, then falling over, and soon d.ving. My 
first post-mortems in the distiict were made on a farm near Wolseley, wiier 3 
seven milch cow’s had died In a few days, and three w’er4‘ sick. Tin* autop- 
sies in each ca.se disclosed linim<'tian of the omasum, apparently of long stand- 
ing, as indicated by the haivl dry cakes of injesta. Abomasitls (inflammation 
of the fourtli stonnudu was present in two cases, w’hlle In the others the 
stomach (abomasnnu was flaccid, and h.ad lost tone. There wras effusion of 
bloody fluid into the bniin cavity. 

The treatment suggested was that laid df)wm by Professor Barlow\ but as a 
rule only Epsom salts was given, owing to the dlfticnlty in i>rociiring the other 
ingredients. The results weiv not very satisfactory, as the aniinn'ls wvre not 
properly fed. Owuiers were tr.ving many so-callesl cures, inciiiding drenches 
of tobacco, kerosine, iVc., and, as might be expected, deaths w’eiv frequeiir 
The pasture on wiiich the <*ow's referred to had fe«l w^as land that had l>eeD 
farmed for years, and grew none of the In^tter chisis of deep-rooted grasses: 
the only waiter wms an o|>en dam, which was filthy, and smelt of the foeces 
discharged into it by tlie animals. Thi.s w^as i)Oiiiteil out to the ow’tier, but he 
thought it good stock wmter; thei'e W'as evidence, how^ever. that tin* cattle 
were not drinking siifticlenl fluid to mollify the poor fond they were eating. 
Later on I saw' many cases wiiere many post-mortemM were made, and vari 
ous stages and conditions of the complaint observed. 

Milch cows are moi'e piX)ne to the complaint than dry (*»ttle, owing, no doubt, 
to the extra drain on their systems, though the latter contract it readily where 
the w’-ater is impure, or w'hen grazing on Yacka -grass tree— or dry sandy soils 
of poor qualit.v, like much of the coast, w^here the grass dries off early, leaving 
a hard wiry stem deflt'leiit In noinishnaent. The heaviest losises have been 
on farms w’here all the laild has been cultivate.! for years, and the uatiirat 
grasses destroy etd, their places being taken by vaiicms kinds of coai*se weeds, 
which the animals w'ould refuse if they could get grass. The food taken into 
the paunch when browsing is frequently of such h hard, wiry nature that die 
aulmata . cannot again return it to the ‘mouth to undergo rumination; conso- 
<iuently the contents of the rumen (first stomach) have not i>as8ed through one 
of tlie processes Intended by Nature, but In an unprepared state passes into 
the binasum (second stomach), blocking that oigau, and causing inflammation 
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of Itx wfiHls and loaves*, as well ns that of the alManasiuii in a i>erceutage of 
eases. It is a eonnimni thlnsr to hear of eattle on the (*oa.rse hard paistures 
losin»f the <*iid; they may he observed tryliijr to return the food to the uioutl., 
but nntluup: (onies up, tboU);h the mouth jroes throusfh the <*uddlnpf modou. 
This state Is jjenerally uuiekly fallowed by more marked symptoms of the 
complaint. 

On sandy laistures sand, no doubt, i>]ays a serhms part in setting up iiillaim 
inatiou of the stoma(*hH and Impacdiou. I have frequently broken up tht 
liard cakes of injesta in water, and the result has been hirjce deimsits of sand — 
sufficient to Indicate that the omasum t‘OUtaine<l from one to one and a half 
quarts. Sami in the alHunasum is very common, and helps to paralyse the 
functions of the who-le di>i:estive <*anal. 

Many cases of a chronic nature hav«‘ been seen. An instance came imdei’ 
notice where 10 store* cows were removed from a sandy locality, wliere impac- 
tion. paralysis, i\:c., were common, tx> irmsl prrass pastntv. udles distant, 
where they were* put with 4b liejid of (»ther cattle. Xo causes of iinimctlon had 
evc‘r occurred here, and the 4b cattle all did well and fattened; not one of the 
1b (*owK did any and three mouths after bejran to die. all d.vinjj within 

four mouths, i’ost-inortems showed the oinasuins to be wholly, or imrtly. im- 
pacted with hard cakes of injesta, which wen» rightly pressed Into tlie folds, 
and 'look(‘d as if tliey had been burnt. On beinj; Iwoken down in water quan- 
tities of sand, similar to that on the old pasture where they were brotight 
from, was finiiid. 


Had (u* insutti<*ieut water plays an liuixirtaiit part in causing derangement 
of the digestive organs. On nn<» c»f the cmninons in the district, where fimm 
400 to .~(ib c attle run, the death rate used to be* .’{b i>ei‘ cent. Tile only water 
these cattle c'ould ged was in scooped out holes; it hcM-ame ver.v fcnil. and smelt 
of animal discharges. 1 have watchwl the* cattle wade into the holes, sUr 
the wati‘r up. smell It, and go away without drinkiijg. In a short time they 
would return, but never drink sutticlent watrn* to mollify tlie food in their 
stomachs. Many post-mortein*s were made, and the omasums found dry and 
impacted— and tlie abtmiasnms in some cases — Inflamed, niul tlie walls and 
folds thlckeneil. Areas of inflammation were also found In the Intestines 
ill several cases. T'lire water is now supplied from troughs, and few deaths 
occ'ur. The same coudttioiis have lK?en observed in otlier parts of the district 
where the uater was foul. The bacteria of mnligmmt <wclema has been found 
oil slides prepared Irom the sc-raplngs, &c.. from the stomac-hs of animals 
affec ted Avbh inflammation and thickeuitig of the walls and folds. There waa 
some doubt at one time whetlier boviiies suttered fi\>m maliguaiit ccedema, but 
vereriunriaiis now say it fi^spientfly o<*<*urs, and it is not imlikely that some of 
the cases of inflaminatioii of the abcuiiasum, iVrc.. which have l>een olwcerved ill 
other parts, may have been <*aii.sed by bacdllas of mallgtuiiit oeilema, or other 
bacteria M'hfcli would enter the stomachs in luillioiis when the* animals are 
forced to drink water contain inatcHl by decomposing animal matter, or when 
grazing over land that has iK'come foul. On farms where the complaint Is 
common many of the animals — sometimes all— are affeoteel with wliat some 
authorities call “iieclvti,” or a craving after all sorts of unnatural fuotl; they 
may be seen eating bones, old liouts, bark, dead rabbits in various stages of 
aeconqiosithm. A'C. The*se cattle have a pinched api^earance, their coats are 
dry and staring, and the horns white and dry, and there is an unthrifty and 
imi>erfectly nourished Icxik about them. 


About t^y^*lve years ago this complaint, in cattle recelA'ed the attention of 
the autlmrhies in HoUaiid. wheiv cattie on the JSgndy dunes and other i>oar 
land sufferetl. Scientific investigations wei^ made by veterinarians, and 
their opinions were that the anliua'ls' systems were' Imiierfeetlj' nourished the 

deficient iu adlnimen, iHX>teln, and phos- 
phates. They found the Iwiies of affiKted animals light and di*v, a given 

about half as much as a plecVof sl^lar 
bmi n reared on ricii pasture, ndiepe Nature 

fmlLi t it needed to sustain it m vigour. ’Wiey alS 

found that hi proi»ortiou to the lightness of tlie Ixme frame the tutisetilar 
system was affected, the tissues being defficient, soft, atnl fiaccid. 

^ England, we ore tokl by those who have investigated the matteif. 
that cattle constantly grazing over laud will exhauet its various prcrpei^lm 
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in the same way an (‘outiniuniH eroppiiiK wlH. aiul siu'li laud will not Kustiilu 
nuiumls in health and vigour. They auffer from impaction, jyeneral weakness, 
and j>a.ralysis of the dlsu:estive canal. In America the complaint, in all the 
forms we have it here, was common over exte?isive areas of i>astuiv, and 
caused heavy loisses. InvestivrntionH showe^l that tin* neetl of pure water and 
sound pastures was the cause. It was ahour this time that molasse.s bejraii 
to rweive attention as a suitable food for cattle, experiments having 
proved that caittle fed on food to which it was ailded di<l not suffer from the 
comiJ^aint. INIolaases is extein-sively used for fatcenina cattle wliere they 
<‘Ould pot 1 h» kept Avith profit lH»fore. 

'About Id yeai's airo I realized that treating the complaint, as it oc(*uriTd 
in individual animals, was .anythin.^: but satisfactory, and that steps were 
necessar.A’ to piwent it Seeinjf that cattle on rich, sound. iKHirishinp: pas- 
tures. AA'ith ideiity of pure water, diil not suffer. 1 ur^ced a better and more 
<-arefui system of fetHlliif: and Avaterlic^. Salt ami sulphate of iron— Id to 1 — 
Awre mixed and sprinkled over ea<-h la.A’er of hay, stniw. or prrass as stacks 
were bein$r bulilt. As far as p<>ssible open waterlndes were fenced oft’ and 
trou;rhs used, salt and sulphate of iron lH*in}X put in the u'ater daily. An 
imiu’oveinent was seion noti( (‘d in the stock <m many farms. Oii one in tlu. 
Xarracoorte ilistrict. where -{d cows died of the eoinp'hdnt. the (»Avner stated 
recently that he had <»nly lost four in the last seven years. If a la^ast looks 
im'])<ish he at once j*ives a drench (»f 1 oz. of sulphatt* of iron, lA 1T>. of salts, 
and lA TT). (»f molass(*s In a jrallon of water as liot as may safely he iriAen. 
Salt an<l sulphate of Iron are kept in the drinkin;!: water. As molasses liejran 
to re<‘eive attention In other parts of the Axorhl I iir^red its ns<‘ l^y oiir farmers, 
and th'* result has been satisfactory. At first it Avas sfiven as a ilrciich 
onl.v — 12 to 1<> (iz. salts, 1 to 2 n». molasses, in 11 iLrallons of warm Avnter. 
Alany animals ivco>ered aft(*r this trearineat. but nrreat care Avas necessary in 
fetMliiifi: after, or tlie iroiilde scujii came on ajrain. Bran mashes should l)e 
jriven. The liest ft*ed for nd1< li coavs. In my exiM*rieni e. is Id tT>. soaked chaff 
(in hot AA’ater if convenient^ 2 (ptarts bnui, 1 n>. of molasses. If this is jjiven 
tAvice a day a cow Avill .vield a jjr(a»d t>ercenta>re of butter, juitl keei> lii pood 
<*ondition. Xo tract* of itaral.vsis of tlu* <lipe.stiA'e orpans or iniiau-tiou Avill l>e 
seen. A f<*AV yefirs ap<» a Avell-knoAvn farmer had 4d cattle and several hun- 
dred sheei> in his paddocks, AvUich srot A'ery bare early in .Tamiary. Several 
cases of impaction occurrt»<l, and he spoke tii me about the matter. H(* liad 
stravA’ stacks, niul I smrtsesteil mt»lasses aiirl straAv. A ton avus obtained, and 
tlu* Avhole of the cattle tlitl Avell — aonu* fatten! up. When OAvners have not 
Inwl straAA". iS:c., to luit the molasses on for fmMnp, it has in inan.v instances 
been piven in the drinkinp Avater, and the results haw l>een nu^t pratifyinp, 
the aninials takinp to it AA'Itli a relish. Some fanners noAv say the,v do 
not fear “dry bible,” i)arall,vsis, Am*. The nonrishhip proi^ertle.s of m<vlasses 
liave recently l>een shoAvn in Fmnce and other imrts of the Avorld. AAdiei^ 
the veterinary otticers in chnrpe of the army hoi*ses prailualdy AvithdiVAv the 
supidy of corn, and substitnte<l molasses on lumt moss. Ac.." ui> U> :i 1T». of 
nudasses i>er day. Dr. Hollrari.v siieaks of molasses as the cheapest cattle 
food obtainable. Bullocks pot up to 4 lb., and cows 2^ Tt>. dail.v. 

In seA'e!*Hl loc'alities in the soiith-e«ist. where land is of a swampy 
natiuv. and i)oor in (pialltA", <m)avs cannot l>e kept Avith protil, oAvinp to the 
prevaileiice (if the complaint In all its forms. On some of these farms 
bonednst and sulphate of Iron hoA’e betm used, and prasses laid doAvn. the 
result beinp that all trac<» of impaction has disappeiired. Maaiy farmers are 
k(^j)lnp feAver <*attle on their farms than formerl.A% and aiv feediup them 
l)etter, with more pmfltable rt»sults. 

There is n belief nmoiip fanners, on iKK>r and ronph ccnintry and AV<»ru-ont 
farms, that the offspriiip of their coavs, after a feAv peueratloiis, become pn* 
disposed to the complaint, and it is this class of youup stock in Avhich we 
have paralysis. Ou some farms tlie old strain of stiK’k luis l)een pot rid of 
and new blood obtained, and they are do-iup well under rational treatment 
and feeding. From AA’hat I have seen of the CH)tnplaiiit In Its various forms 
in this dlstilct— the south-east' penerally— and I have w»en hundmls of cases, 
I . am quite :sure it Is not an infectious or oontapiuus disease, nor is there any 
mystery about it, from the fact that wlwm animals liaA-e ideuty* of pood 
nuti*itlou8 food and pure Avater they do not suffer. I am aware many wi,! 
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f«ay ‘‘Cattle do suffer when thei'e is plenty of feed.'' My reply is— “Yes; they 
do, in localities where they get quantity but not quality," the feed being defi- 
cient in phospihates, protein, &c. 

^iolasses, &c., for Stacks. — For a 25-ton haysta(*k take 20 Tt). sulphate of 
iron, 200 lb. of salt, and i ton of moliasseH. Add sutMcient water to the ingre- 
dients to make it liquid enough to run through 1-ineh holes from a watering 
can. For a grass or straw stack of similar size add an additional 1-ton of 
molasses. A couple of boys can spread the mixture over the layers as the 
strt(*k Is being built. In this district the first cases of the complaint occur 
al>out the middle of November, when the wild oats begin to dry off. Cattle 
owners should therefore commence to put molasses, sulphate of iron, and salt 
in tlie water early In Noveml>er, and this should be seen to even’ day. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Tlie first session of the Iloseworthy College year opened' on the tid'd 
Wednesday in April with 50 students on the roll, and three or four more likely 
to enter sfhortly. There are at present 13 third-year students, 17 second-year, 
and 2u first year. 


Mr. Thomson and Mr. Quinn have assuaned charge of the classes in dairying 
and horticulture respectively. In addition to lectures, the students will receive 
gwd practical instruction in the various branches of the above subjects. 


During the month ending April 27 2,390 cases of fruits and 32 packages of 
plants uei*e admitted into the iState. Eleven cases of bananas were destroyed 
owing to over ripeness, and four parcels of plants destroyed on account of not 
being accompanied by declarations respecting the absence of phylloxera in the 
place from whence they originated. The Inspectors hav(* certltietl to 12,508 
cases of fruits, 14 parcels of plants, and 2,500 packages of vegetables for export 
to States demanding the departmental certificate of freedom from diseases 
The imported finiits consisted of bananas, pineajq>k*s, and passion fruits, the 
exixu'ted of 16 kinds of locally grown fruits, of ‘which grapes and apples 'were 
sent away in large quantities. 


The harvesting of pip fruits has been pretty well completed in April, and the 
Inspectors, who have been engaged visiting codlin moth infected orchai'ds, 
have completed their busy season. Between March 24 and April 18, Inspector 
Kelly reports having paid 42 visits to orchards and gardens in the Stanley 
districts during six days on which he has been working, lii the Mount Lofty 
Ranges Inspector Monks has spent 17 days inspecting orchards, and has made 
299 visits during that time. Inspector Trimmer has u'orked 17 rlays during 
the month, making 140 visits to orchards and gardens in the Barossa district. 
These officers ivport excellent wsults fi*om the adoption of arsenical spraying 
in many of the commei’clal orchards in thetr respective districts. In the 
C(K)nawarra district Inspector Pounsett has devoted Hi days to the orchajds, 
making 127 visits during the month. 


During April Mr. Quinn has visited oi’chards at Sandy Creek, and inspected 
• laud in that locality respecting its suitability for fruit oultui'e. Further ship 
meats of fruit to London and Hamburg were inspected at Port Adelaide before 
being i>laced on board. The laying out Ot tiie ornameutal grouuds around the 
College has been taken in hand, and fair progress is ' befiig made to wants 
beantlfjing the approaches. The vegetalile garden at the College has bee*» 
sown and planted with seasonable vegetaMea under Mr. Qnlnh’s direction, ant 
steps have been taken towards replacing the trees that hare died during the 
past hummer* 
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Council op Aoriculturb. 

The liionthily meeting of the Coundl of AgriouHture was held in Adelaide 
on Wednesday, April 29, all the members but Messrs. J. Murray and A. D, 
linice being present. 

The Minister of Agriculture intimated that matters In counection with the 
Agricultural Bureau, which were formerly dealt with by the Central Bureau, 
would ill future be submitted to the Council. 

An application for permisslnn to form a branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
at Wepowle. al)out 18 miles from Orroroo, was received, and it was decided 
to approve of same subject to suitable persons being nominated for appoint- 
ment by the Council. 

Pile appoiiitnieiit of the following gentlemen as inemibers of the Bureau was 
approved;— Clare, Messrs. .1. H. Kuappstein and Greenway; Mount Compass, 
Messrs. F. De Caiix and I.. Klaiiss; Koolunga, Mr. H. Butterfield; Woolun- 
diinga, Air. Bontly; Clarendon, Air. T. B. Brooks. It was decided that in future 
the occupations of the gentllenien proposed as meinbers should be stated. 

Air. r>;nvkins repoi'ted that the College Committee had met at Roseworthy 
the pr(‘vioiis afternoon, and had iiassed certain resolutions dealing with the 
dcpartmeJital matters. it was decided to forward resolutions to the Hon. 
Alinistcr re(iiiesting tliat effect Im' given to them. 

Air. Ariller. Chairman of the <\)mmittee on Agriculture and Stock, stated 
that the <*ommitte<‘ liad met to (*onsider replies to circular re stock complaints. 
Tlie (.^hainmin ivi>orted having carefully i>erused tlie 69 replies returned (ou» 
ot* 2 .(mmi sent out), tog(‘ther witli the reports from Stock lnsi>ectors, and 
liaviug preimml a short digest of the replies. After discussion it was 
resolved that the ("hairman he thanked for the care and trouble taken 
and that the Chairman’s report, together with rt?plies to the clroular. &c.! 
Im‘ forwjirdcd to Dr. Hamsay Smith with a request that if possible he shoiila 
report thereon lH*forc tlu* next meeting of the Council. 

Aliss A. L. Tomkiiison wiMt * nriring tin* necessity for affonling women an 
opiiortunity of st»curing a practleal education in agriculture, horticulture, &c. 
AlemlH*rs refeiTcd to the go<»d a<*(‘oiiiidishcd in other parts of the world by 
giving women facilities for stmly In these subjects, and it was decided to ask 
Professor 1’owar to rep<»rt on (he lines on whitdi similar work is carried out 
in America. 

Air. Kiichaufr said he had re(‘eived a letter from a former resident of South 
Australia ea'lllng attention to tin* opiKM’tmiity afforded by the great interna 
tioual exhibition to i»e held at St. Louis. I .S.A., in 1964, of ailvertlsing South 
Au.stralia, and inducing men witli nimmy to settle here. A repmsenbitive eol- 
leolioii t?f our prodiuds ^^'onld flo us a lot of gtXKl. The Secretary was 
instriu'ted to make enquiries as to whether the Government intendetl to do 
anything to have South Australia ’'ei>n‘sciit(*d. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

iMcfesrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report, Alay Ist, 1903— “The best general rains 
for ten years’^ is reported from country districts in South Australia, and esi>eciaily 
empluisi'zed from such parts as have experienced a continuance of seasons more or 
less droughty since ’95. Creeks are running, and Hats covered with water tliat havt: 
been dry for years past, justifies the belief that the long cruel drought has broken up 
at la-'l in the* usually drier agricultural distncts. and gives promise of a return to, at 
least, noimal climatic coruhtums ami average seasons. Growing feed is abundant in 
many parts, and giving goesd iiromise in other places, so that the outlook altogether 
has much improved pastoral matters throughout Australia. 

With the tradii^ community business is, generally speaking, sound; though a few 
‘•mall storekeepers in country districts that have suffei^ed so severely are being forced to 
wind u]) or reconstruct. Since the excitement over the exaggerated Arltunga gold 
discoveries has subsided there seem to have been some reefs opened up in the district 
that will probably pay to work; and there is a growing belief that extensive deposits 
of low-grade, if not rich, gold ore may be expected over large area>t in Central Aus- 
tmliA. The Barrier silver-lead mines are wearing a healthier look, and increasing 
their operations, and ns copper, though weaker, is still maintaining a better average 
value than it did during some years roccntly, the mining industry L'ln be reported a.% 
showing tail* prospects of increased prosperity. 
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Genemlly favourable iliinatic conditions m the ISTorthem Hemi^p-hei’e have kept 
value- HI breadstuff H there nominally unchanged, but the market haw lacked anima- 
tion. In California wheat has eased a bit in conwetiuenee of the stoppage of purchaHe4 
on ^Nuslnilmn account, and a lessened demand from South Africa, but these are alxnit 
the onJv clianges noticeable during the month in the trade on that wide. Heavy 
buying orders, however, from Australia are being placed in Argentine, the first e^argo, 
e\‘ steamer Fernley, of new season’s wheat from that country now being diwhai'ged 
m Sydney, the quality of which is so well reimrted on that the further needs of these 

States M ill be doubtless drawn from that source, already heavy cable orders having 

been sent. Jn Australian wheat, wh’ch practicably means South Australian now, biisi 
hews has l»eeri \er.\ light in Sydney pending arrivalot the South American caigO referred 
to, but there has been a better demand liere from Melbourne, where imillers seem 
unable to get along just now witliout our hard wheat. l..ocHlly busanesw haw also been 
be tter, Adelaitle millers paying whghtl.v enhanced j»ricew. There has been -no oiitwide 
deman<l for Hour, but as bakers at the beginning of this season bought only short su,'- 

])liew, most of them are again operating, so that local trade w fairly active, values 

coiitininng firm at previous month'.* closing top quotations. Fodder lines have been 
in good request, hut millers’ offal ha^ slight 1> eewedl in consequence of Western Aus- 
tralia, our usually best outlet for bran and pollaid. being noiw siipplieil 
from New Ze^llan(^ and India; export business now lieing restricted to 
fulfilling jirevious sale«t, though local consumption haw been quite up to usual. 
In tliaff the market how been very active owing to Sydney fwiying freely, 
but during the past week^ since the mins, there has l>een a slackening 
off. Feeding grains Iia\e well maintained, ( ape kndey only sliowing a 
slight casing since the competition of demand for seeding. 

To the cheapness of potatoes this season, compared with the price of bread, may 
he attriliuted partly, at least, the increawefl consumption of this favourite tuber. Re- 
cord deliveries have been made by rail from the Mount (lamhier district, the cit.v, as 
well as country^ di-tnbutors, buying freel>\ whilst a steady export trade with Western 
Australia 'ha« been maintained, and heavy ^iipinents now being made to Sydnev, 
where iiiiotations show a fair margin of iiroHt to shippers. Though crops- continue to 
dig well there need not be any fear of this State having an im market able surplus tliw 
season if no check upon the ex)iort trade is given. File quality of our potatoes 
appaaxntly satisfies Western Australian consumers, if we may judige by their wdlling- 
nesis to higher than Victoiian quotations for South Ausbmlian samples. Onions 
al'io are oeing freely dealt in, and althmigh theie dtxjs not seem to be much proslx^ct <»f 
an advance in price in the near future, stocks are likelv to he steailily reduced Iin 
g</od local and export demand. \'alHes in both eased slightly at lieginning of montli 
ami thus assisted m maintaining our export trade m comiielitK-n witli ’’rasmania and 
Victoria. 

The worst fears of <lairy ]jeoi)le have been realized in that, instead ot the usiia’ 
seasonable advance in value for their new butter, price has actually gone back at a 
time of .vear when -imply is falling off and fhe cost of pinductum being increased. 
In V'ictoria quite a colldjise in firicc occurred, and a low* hut very unHatisractor,> 
market ruled during April, though a slight, and it is to be teareil only transient, in*- 
proveim*nt at moniert is ‘showing. This trouble is, of course, the direct result ot the 
heavy sjiet-ulative stocks of spring and early summer jiaeke’d butter, which is held 
througihout Aust^lia. The genial season has also contributed, no doaubt, to binng 
about tlu.s condition, but even if a dry winter luid. been experienced it is believed 
tiie sjieculative holdings were far heavier than ever likely to be neetled. Valtiee 
here, hovvever, have ruled quite 25 per cent, higher than in Melbo-urne. Export demand 
tor has been ahead of supply, so that pri<»e steatilily advant^ed throughout tlie 
menth. exi^pting for the usual lull that occurred when the exfiort orders foi ISaster 
trade had been filled, but the etiei^k in upward trend only lasted for a couple of 
da>»., wlien advancing tone resumed, und v'ulues now sbo^’* strong tendency to still 
A riacon good business is being ))ut through at improving quotations. 

A tiill turnover done in cneew, but prices again b«d to give way under the influence 
ct cheapening rates in Victoria. Honey continued in good demand, values stationary. 
Hfcswax easier. Brisk sale for almonds. 

In poultry April business shows a decided improvement upon preceding mouths, 
even poor-conditioned birds selling much better, though with the pre-ent dearness 6f 
. ow’Js toed It would be ea«y to glut the market again w-ith poor stuft*. Values aii 
icuTid snow satisfactory advance, excepting for jiigeons, which are nearly unsaleable. 

’l^c cool season wet in there is excellent demand for carcase pork and veal, 

last wtnfcr ^ expeetei xnices will t<u|^ quite as high as 

Mavubt QvoTAtmm of th » 

Wheat— At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, J>/8 farmewf let*, 6/7 eti trueki 
per bushel. 60 fli. 

FJewr.-^City brands. £12; country, £11 12/6 to £11 16/ per ton 2,000 It*, 

Bran.--1/2J to 1/3. Pollard, 1/6^ to 1/7 per bushel of 20 tti. 
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Oath.-^-Local Algerian and Dun, 3/; prime stout feeding Whites, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel 

40 tt). 

IJarley.— Malting, 4/6 to 4/0; t ape, 3/9 per bushel, 50 Tt». 

( haff.— £5 7/6 to €5 12/6 per ton of 2,240 tb., bag^i in, t.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoen. — (^ambier% £2 12/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions. — ^Local, £3; (tanibiers, £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Ilutter.—Creamerv .ind factory prints, bl to l/'3; private sejinrator and best dairy, 
1/ to 1/1; well-graded store, lOd! to lid.; Vietorian new bulk, lOd. to 1/; stored, 9d. 
to lOd. per lb. 

(Mioese — S.A. best factory, 6<1. to 7d.; ordinary, 5d. P) .5Jd. per lt». 

llacon.— Factory -cured sides. 8Ad. to 9d.; farm hitches, Od. to 6‘{d. ]ier IT). 

IJams. -I^.A. factory, 9d. to Old. per 11». 

Kggs.— Loose, 1/53: ni casks, f.o.b., 1/8 per dozen 

Lard.— Tn bladdersi, 7d.; tins, Old, per tb. 

Honey .““2?d. for best eNtructed, in 60-lt>. tins; beeswax, L'l tb. 

Alnwinds.— Fine softsliell-*, 41(1. to 5d.: kernel, Kkl. per lb. 

In live ]MTiuItr\ heavyweight table roosters letch 1/9 to 2/4 each; plump hens and 
coclerels, 1/3 to 1/7; light and ]K»or birds, lid. to 1/; diK'ks, 1/4 to 2/; geese, 2/6 to 
3/3; turkeys, from 5d. to 7d. per tt)., live \veight, lor medinin to good table birds. 

In carcase meat cliofce ‘‘hop jiorker-' sell at 5d. to Sid.; good baconers. 41(1. to 5d.; 
prime veil, 3\d. to Id.; mtMliuni to good, 2d. to 3d. 


Above* eiuotations, iiTdess when otherwise siiec hed, are tluty*» aid values on imported 
lines, drain, flo-iir, and forage, for ex«*oii*t are l.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daily 
products are city auction mart rates. In gram, chaff, and jiotatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. J*ackages free wiih bulk butter and cheese. 


OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

With a view of publisliing in the Jouinal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Jlureau, Hon. Secretaries are recpiested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


Branch 

Date of Meeting. 


DHUt 

11)08. 

Balaklava 

May 9 

•luiie 13 

Booleroo Centre 

7 

9 

Brink worth 

1 

r, 

Burra 

H 

12 

Cherry Cardens 

12 

9 

Clare 

8 

5 

Colton 

. f 2 

6 

Crystal Brook 

. ' 9 

— 

Eudiinda 

... 11 

8 

Finniss 

' 4 

1 

Forest Ka* ge 

’ • , 7 

4 

Gawler River 

. 1 8 

5 

Hartley 

8 

— 

Inker man 

6 

9 

Johnsbiirg 

9 

6 

Kanmantoo 

i . 8 

5 

Kapunda 

' o 

6 

KiPffston 

l^oolatma 

ttfndocTi 

••I i 

. ! / 

7 

6 

4 


2 

6 

Minlaton 

! ' 16 

. 13 

Moi^^ 

9 

6 


Branch Date of Meeting. 


Mount Remarkable 

1908 

May 7 

1903. 
June 4 

Nantawarra 


6 

10 

Nortoii^s Summit 


8 

5 

Onetree Hill 


8 

5 

Puskeville 


9 

— 

Peiiola 


9 

13 

Pine Forest 


5 


Port KUiot 


16 

20 

Fort Lincoln 


15 

19 

Fort Pirie 


9 

— 

Red Hill . . 


5 

— 

Reeves Plains 


— 

5 

Rhine Villa 

• 

1 8 

6 

Riverton 


9 

6 

Saddleworth 


16 

20 

Strathalbyn 

’ i 
• • ! 

18 

15 

Swan Reach 

. . I 

9 


Wandearah 


11 

8 

Whyte Varcowie 


16 

20 

Wiliut^ga 


i 2 

6 

Wilmington 

Woodaiae 


1 ^ 

10 


1 ^ 

1 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES, 

NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

Tbe Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Crystal Brook on Februni-y 13. The following membeis 
of the Bureau were present: — Messrs. Davidson. Miell, Hutchison, R. and 
P. Pavy, Hamlyn, Venning, B. and M. Weston, Symons (Crystal Brook), Duns- 
ford, Satchell, Smart, Darley, Turner (Narridy), Johns, Wilson, Jose, Spain, 
Bell (Port Pirie), Wanium, Gallasch (Gladstone), Hewett, Lehmann (CaltoAvie). 
Munday, Birks, Robertson. Stanley, Dick, Davidson (Wandearah), Gardintr, 
Angley (Mundoora), Nicholls, Lithgow, Steele, Torr (RedlMll), Stone, King- 
come (Port Germein), Dowd (Whyte Y.nrcowle), and Smallacombe (Petersburg). 

Professor Towar, Mi*. George Quinn, and Mr. G. S. Thomson represented 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. R. Pavy (Chairman of the Crystal Brook Branch) presided, and wel- 
comed the visitors. 

SPECIALIZATION IN FARMING. 

Mr. T. A. Wilson, of Port Pirie, read a paper on specialization versus com- 
bination in farming. He said that for years past the farmers of South Aus- 
tralia had been strongly urged mA to put all their eggs in one basket, but so 
order their work that they would have money coming in all the year round. 
This advice had been followed to a large extent and doubtless had r(*sulted 
in the present improved conditions of some farmers, but he thought It was 
against the best interests of the Stale, as the “combination” farmer is even 
now behind the times In many of the lines he deals in, and would be still more 
so but for the efforts of the specialists in certain lines who-^e work he reaped 
an immediate b<H>eiit from. To s»prmd one’s attention and effort over a large 
held of industry must result in mediocrity, and he contended that the time 
had come for agricultural authorities to urge tlie farmers to specialize in 
certain branches. Take the world over the march of progress was duo to 
the elt*orts of specialists. The high standard of their stock, their crops, ma- 
chinery, &c., were all due to the work of men who had made ono branch a 
sp€fdalt>^ Por an Uidi^ l«liial to achieve the best results he is capable of, he 
must devote the wlioh* of his ability and energy to one line of work. The 
present status of agriculture was higher than formerly, and while it was pos- 
sible to raise it still higher, the work of the combination farmer would only 
lower the standard. He strongly urged farmeis to specialize and become 
expert in one particular line*. He did not mean that they should not raise 
on the faiTii produce of various kinds, but thew things should be quite, se- 
condary to the main aim. For instance, the heatgrower must keep hoi’ses 
for his work, cows to produce milk and butter, sheep for mutton, and pigs and 
poultry to consume the waste products: but tlie main aim should be to im- 
prove and i Increase the quality and jdeld of wheat. So with the horsebreeder, 
the dairyman, the shcepf armor, &c. 

^Menibers generally disagreed with JSlr. Wilson, the main view being that 
it was nusaf(» to rely mainly on the one line, and that specialization was 
costly aivl risky for the average farmer. Several stated that they had tried 
wheatgrowliig alom*. but without success. One paid all his store bills with 
the pro<liicts from his poultry; others had found sheep an absolute necessity 
to succes'sful faiininir. A vote was fatoen on the subject, with the result 
that a practically unanimous adverse show of hands resulted. 

WATERING AND CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL- 

Mr. G. Qtiinn (Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address on “Watering 
and rnltivatloii of the ^-’oil” as applied to fruit trees. He remarked that In 
warm countries with a small rainfall the most luscious fruit could be 
obtained by judicious litigation— tlie conservation and distribution of water. 
Discretion should be used in the application of tvater, befcause too mueh 
would probably do moie harm than none at all. If the supply was limited 
»}>ec*ial <*are should be taken to hold what moisture there wa# by careful 
cultivation and trentuient of the soil. Astonishing results could be obtained 
by taking every advantage of the rainfall. He advocated rough, deep plouifh- 
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Ing early in tlie reason aik:! the provision of drains so as to secure surface 
water frmn neighbouring areas, and the imporUint fertilising constituents 
which it contained. The winter water should be < onsorved. It was advis- 
able to make trenches around the trees about 9 or 10 in. deep, and manure 
them, and, after allowing time for soakage and drying until the soil became 
workable, to fill them in, and loosen the surrounding ground well. The Arabs, 
from whom they could learn a good deal in the direction of irrigatioD and 
cultivation, opened up the ground between the trees deeply in the winter 
months, and banked up the earth iuinudiately beneath the foliage, placed 
manure and other organic matter in the treii *h, and iu the c<> >1 season I'e- 
placed the soil. Where only fair (inantitles of water M-ere availnbl * the liug 
or basin system had proved the most suitable. The idea was to m ik“ a ring 
Off basin around the spi’ead of tlie foliage of the tr(»e. and i>our water into 
it Where the supply was abundant the furrow system was sui>u-i. r to the 
oi)en flooding method, as it had a lesser tciidoncy to spoil the mechanical 
texture of the soil. The furrow system consisted of making four or five 
furrtnvs between the rows of trees so that the whole area received moisture. 
The roots of the trees were induced to spread out over a wider feeding area. 
With a view to keeping the roots down in the more permanently moist and 
cool layers of <s<^>il the rings, trenches, or furrows should be made a good 
<lepth — say 10 or 12 in. — so th.nt the water would be pi iced in diretd corjtict 
with the roots. If lhat mi*ihod be followed by deep .ind iluji-ough ]»ulve i- 
z.ation of tbe surface soil such a result would be steenred. The t •ndeticy 
ot a surface mulch of organic matter wa< ta draw th(‘ mots n^artu’ t » the 
surface than where dust innlclv^s wi*re adopted. 

THE AUTO-MOBILE ON THE FARM. 

Mr. A. Midi of Crystal Brook, read a paper on this subject. Thrniiglumt 
the drier iiortions of Australia farmers fminently oxperience<l givat diflicult. 
in providing fodder for their working stock, and this leads one to consider 
whether it is not possible to hirgtdy supersede hor.ses with traction powt*r. 
The various magazitt‘S liad be(*n tellirg of the work doii"* in this direction in 
America, where steam traction has. on the larger farms, taken th • place of 
liorseiiower for tilling and harvesiting operations. Vast strides in this cl.ss 
of ma<d)lnien*y had been made of hit * years, and some of the tnigines draw 
ploughs bretiking up the soil to a uidth rf lib ft. at one oper.ition. One 
great advantage of these tnigines was that a large area can he turned over 
in a short time. To the Australian farmer, whose ground rapi lly beco.in s too 
diy and hard to jiloiigh properly, tills was a very Importinl Item, The 
large harvesting maihines drawn by tbc traction engines have reaped and 
bagged the crop on 150 acres in one day, eight men being ii^quired to work 
them. Wiiile such large machli>‘s would not be suitable to Austriliiii con- 
ditions. there were smaller ones equally useful. The Field of Xoveiiib r 2.3, 
1902, speaks veiy highly of the* work dom* by the Ivel agricultural inotoi*, 
A British machine of eight horsepower. When at work the ui )tor was dr.iw- 
ing a plough at the rate of four miles an hour: it was very simp! ‘ in c n- 
struction, and can be worked by any intelligent man with a little Ins ruetioQ 
In ploughing it is claimed to <lo as mneh work in a day as two similar 
ploughs drawn by horses. Tlie rate and regularity of sp^ed, and the longer 
hours that it can be worked, are great factors in its favour. TJie motor had 
been previously used to draw reaping machines, innd<u*s, mowers, and als > 
•drawing wagons on the road. The cost of petrol was 8:1. p r hour for reap- 
ing, anti slightly more for ploughing. The motor weigh.s under 17^ cwt., and 
the weight is distributed over thi'ee wide wheels, consequently it makes bnt 
little impression on the soil. The wide wlietds give a splendid grip, no 
matter how’ soft or sandy the land may be. The cost of maintaining such 
motor — of which quite a number are now in use in rrieat Britain — would 
•certainly not be more than the kee]> of Ijorses I’eqiiireil t ) do the same 
work, and when not in use it can be housed, and costs ruthlng to maintain. 
On tbe larger holding of South Australia, the horse feed bill was a veiT 
aerlotis item. Last year on lils own farm the market value of the feed con- 
sumed was nearly £600, and his €»xi>erieijce was by no means singular. Be- 
sides the actual cost, tlney. were often minced to des^Kn*ate straits to keep 
their horses alive during i>erlods of drought, and whih* he did not expect 
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borsijs to bo altogotlier dlaijonxecl with on farms, bo was coinittood that dur- 
ing the uo\< (leeade the progressive farmers of AustraJJa will adviinoe witU 
the times, and as horsoi)ower for cbaffcuttiiig has boon displaced by oil 
engines, so automobile machinery will displace horses for trac tion work on 
tlie fani). 

AlenilK'rs were geiie rally rather s<*eptical of the possibllitj" of Mr. Mleli’s 
forecast coming true. The risks of tire were considered too great in such 
a dry climate, and the sandy nature of so much of our land was thought ta 
be a serious obstacle in the way. Mr. Mlell intimated that if the coat of the 
Ivel motors was reasonable, it was not improbable that tlje members might 
l>e afforded an opportunity of seeing what they eoiild do in Crystal Biook 
district. 

POULTRY. 

Mr. H. B. Turner (Xarrldy Rranchi read a paper on “Poultry." Fowls 
were like human beings, in that they are adversH^ to bad smells, draughty 
or Ul-ventllated houses and overcrowding. Tbplr (*omfort .must be studied 
if they are to be profltabh*. The practice of allowing fowls to roost on the 
fences or in tlic outbuildings or stacks is a very bad one. Such birds are 
more llal)le to disease, and are a nuisance to other stock. The hay suffers 
considerably, and the stables become info.sited with vermin. Propiu* houses 
to hold not more than 40 fowls should be built. Where poultry are exposed 
to cold wet weather eggs .soon reach the vanishing point, and. apart irom 
other considerations, it will i)a.v to provide warm houses for th un. While 
almost any fowl will lay fairly well li> warm weather with oinlinaiy care, Uie 
main aim of the poultry keeiuu* must l»e to find out which breeds will lay 
best in bis particular locality during the cold weather, when eggs are dear, 
and to his mind the wll-featbered breeds will usually till the bill. They 

may not produce as many eggs during the year as the lighter breeds, but 

will produce more when lirices are high. TliC most piotitab’e ben was the 
one that laid most eggs in the winter months. He was a tirm believer io 
pure-bred fouls for laying purposes, as these breeds had been specially deve- 
loped for egg production, and the farmer has neither time nor skill to Im- 
prove them. For meat proiUif*tlon it was another matter: crossing of certain 
proved breeds gave a more satisfactory result than was st*curtd from pure- 
bred animals. Any ojk* who intends to make poultry i>rofitable should not 
hesiltate to i)ay a fair price for gt)od birds for breeding. The food supply was 
anoflier lmi)ortant niarb'r. A variety of foods should be supplied; it was a 
great mistake to give only one class of food. In addition to grains of various 

sorts, green stuff, cut gi^eeii bone, meat sca-aps, &c., should l)e fed. The drink- 

ing water must be clean and fresh, and kept in the shade. Siin-hen.ted water 
will c.aiise bowel complaints. Sick fowls, unless specially valuable, do . not 
as a rule pay to doctor. Affected birds should be destroyed and burnt; or, if 
worth saving, isolated, and wat allowed with tlie rest of the flock until quite 
healthy. He had noticed recently in one of the dallies a statement that the 
cost of egg pi'oducticn on a well-managed poulti’y farm wo-nld not exceed 
2Jd. to ;id. i)er dozen. In his opinion, this was not con*Pct. It will cost 4/ 
per year to feed the hen, and to produce eggs at 2i<i. per dozen she will 
require to lay 2tU) eggs a year, and then no account is tfiken for labour, in- 
terest, loss tlu’ough deaths, ^c\ Tlie same paian* also states that plump 
chickens suitable for export can be reared at a cost of lid. each, and weigh- 
ing lb. to r> 11). (dressed) at 14 to Ifl weeks old. He felt sure there was a, 
mistake here. At eight weeks old a chick will eat as much as a grown hen. 
To produce the weight stated the chicks must be fled si^ecially at extra cost, 
and as far as his exi>erlence went it would cost ^d. to 6d. per lb. to produce 
meat. With the best of <»are birds will heed to grow quickly to weigh 6 
Ip. to 8 lb. live weight at flve to six months old. While he l)elieved that 
with proper care and attention poultry keeping will pay, he would not advise ^ 
any one to go In largely for poultry unless he tlioroughly understood the 
business. ^ 

. Mr. Hewett dlsagi'eed, and said after ten years’ ex]ierieoce he found poultry » 
paid well on the farm. The fowls do not cost as much as the writer stated. ; 
li’here were many waste substances on the farm which could not be collected* 
by any others than the fowls, and these were returned In eggs. t 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF DAIRYINC. 

Mr. (f. S. Tlionisou (Dairy Exi)ert) nakl during? tiie pa»t ti*u years there bad 
been a jrreat advance in the sch*!i<*e an<l practice of dairying. Deallag first 
with the breeding of sitoek, he stated that in South Australia they had si.me 
very tine and valualile spceimeiis of the cross Shorthorn-Jersey, which was 
the best for dairying purposes. They bad in the progeny an animal which 
gave a large (piantlty of milk of high quality, and at the same time one with 
plenty of good flesh. Some people iH^commended a cross between a Jersey and 
Ayrshire, hut the progeny was too small, and lacked constitutional vigour. 
The black and white Holstein cattle give as much as I.IKM) gallons of milk 
a year, but it lacked qu.ality, the peiventage of fat being as low as There- 
fore it was necessary to cross the Holstein cow with another tyije in order 
to increase tlie percentage of fat. During his extensive travels in Denmark 
he oliserved that special attention was being paid to maintain th ‘ cli aoliness 
and purity of the milk. lu Copenhagen he visited a depot win r * r>.pOO gallonni 
of milk Mere received daily; the employes workt*^! under ligid regu atious. 
lusiKxdors made tours of the different estAMli^mt^nts. atMl breaches were re- 
porte<l to the authorities, llie system of in Denmark was different 

to that M’hich obtained lu Soutlj Australia. Animals Mere not allowed to 
roam about in ftelds or paddocks, but M ere tethered M'ith givoii ranges of grass 
to consume. It M^as. therefore, necessary to train the com’ t(» i>eifect d(K*iliry. 
The <juulity of the milk .\ield in 8n>uth Australia. Mas eqna’ to That of any 
country in the M’oikl. In some of their districts com’s yielded fat to the extent 
of over r» per cent. Last season the records of one factory of t;2 suppliers 
.showed an average of over 4 yyev cent, of fat for the y.ai— a remarkable 
average. Wliile in London tasbal S4imples of DanlsL. Siberian, and Aus- 
tralian butter, and he M'as pU‘ased to fiml that th<^ artich sent from Australia 
Mas suj)erlor. The Slberhm i)roduct at present M’as of a i-oor quality, due, 
of course, to the fact that the Industry M’as in its infancy. On tlie Contineni 
every com? M’as l>rushed once a day, and that method had resulted in puier 
milk, M’hich left the coM’sheds M'ithout the faintest contamimtkai. Encourag- 
ing results pad been obtained by giving the cattle snnfloM’er cake. It shouhl 
be* l>ossible in many i)arts of the Js^tate to groM’ large plots of sunttoMers, aitl 
more sltould be done in the culti^ation of mangolds. In sending cream to 
Adelaidi' from iiortliern butter fac*tories deterioration Mas bound to take place. 
It M'oidd be a fiix‘ thing for the Industry if th ^ factories could be locateil lu 
central positions, .so tb.at ( be distance of carting the cream might he minimised. 
It M^as a great mistake to bidieve that (*reaiu sent from Port Augusta or 
Mount damhita’ to the city arrived in good condition. 

Professor ToM’ar emphasized the importaiH'e of daily grooming the cows 
and paying strict attention to cleanliness. Thv additional exiiense would be 
trilling after tlje praotic » had de veloped into a custom. It Mas M’orth M'hlle 
the farmers trying it. and he Mais <*onfident that tiny Mould soon realize it.ai 
value. Ptvsslbly the benefit Mmuld be greater in cokl climates, where ihti 
aniniars skm Mas not so t)peci and iM)rous as in a climate like South Australia. 

ANALYSES OF SOILS. 

Mr. DoM'd, of Whyte-YarcoM’ie Branch. move<l tt> llie effect — “That tlie 
(IcM’errimeut nualyst* different soils from the meinhers of the Buirau, to order 
to eiwlde the growers to use the right kind of manure for the soils, or as an 
alternative the Government supply sufllcitiit quantities of manure for ex- 
perimental purposes, lu order to find out the most suitable kinds for each 
farm or district.” Mr. Venning seconde<i, aiwl Messrs. IJthgoM’, Dmwstoner 
and Stone supported. 

In reply to questions. Professor Towar said the subject had been much 
discussed all over tlie M’orld, TIk‘ results of amdyses M’eiv not conclusive. If 
a necessary elememt were absolutely aliseuf that M’oidd be shown by analysis. 
On the other band, the analysis might show much potai^ium and still applL 
cations of that element may (jdYo goes! lesults lu increased yields. . The 
analyses M’xmld not alHm' phyuirsal eoiulltlou of the soil, or the coodltion 
of the elements wboiu fNeseuee it shouted. These were very imix>rtant con- 
siderations. Me cmild Bot sey definitely from an analysis what to apply to 
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tlu* soil, if the presence of the necessary elements were indicated. Soil 
analyses were costly, and consequently wholesale tests were out of the ques« 
tion. 

Mr. II, Xich )lls fNarri(l,\) moved an amendment— “That the Bureau accept 
«as far as the I)<‘partnjent is prepared to supply, manures for testing the 
\arious soils of the districts.” The auicudment was declared carried. 

CONSERVATION OP SOIL MOISTURE. 

IMofessor M>»war gave an address on this subject similar in general to the 
ad<lrcss given at Brinkworth. 


SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The eleventh Annual <\>iifcmice of the South-Eastern Bnuiches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was hold at Mount Gambier on Thur^ay, March 26. 
l*rofessor Perkins (Secretary for Agriculture), Professor Towar (Professor of 
Agriculture), and Mr. <.i. S. Thomson (Dairy Instructor), -represented the Depart- 
'"ment of Agriculture. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau were 
present:— Mount Garjil»ier— Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Olarke, Lewis (Hon Sec,), 
Barrows, AVedd, Norman, Dyke Wilson, Watson, and Ruwoldt. Lucindale — 
.Messrs. iri' K'vhcerdt, ard Langberg. Narracuorto— Messrs. Shinekel, Wardle, 
an I Dutflelcl. ]Milli(*ent — Aiessrs. Harris (Hon. Sec.), Stuckey, Oaxupbell, Holz- 
gr(»fc (riiairman), Davidson, and Stewart. Penola — Dr. Ockley. 

Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of Mount Gambier Branch presided, and after 
welcoming the visitors, calhul on Professor Towar for an address. 

PLANT FOODS. 

Ih’ote'ssur Towar spoke on “Plant Pood” on generally similar lines tn his 
address at .Mannum Conference. He referred to the various elements in 
the soils, and to their absorption by the roots of plants. The conditione 
required to make thos'» cleiuents availaide to the plants were dealt with, 
and the direct action of manures explained. The necessity for supplying 
the plants with soluble foo<l was emphasised, and the action of certain classes 
of plants in obtaining nitrogen from the air noticed. He spoke 
strongly against the negh‘ct to make the most of farmyard manure 
which. In addition to tht^ actual food it contained, supplied a most 
important factor in soil fertility, vJjs., organic matter. He maintained 
that recent research had demonstroted that it was cheaper and better to 
apply farmyard manure direct from the stable than to rot it in pits or heaps. 
He had noticed that in various parts of the State, the manure was actually 
aHow-txl to waste. However well off a farmer might be, and however rich 
his soil, he could not afford to waste the farmyard manure. Then amongst 
Indirect manures that might pay to use in this district were salt, lime, and 
even clay and sand. He would not be surprised if on their peaty land it would 
pay to spread sand from the uplands. Then with many root crops, and grass 
lauds, t\w application of salt will often pay. A number of questions were 
asked and answtu’cd by the Professor, whose address was much appreciated. 

MERINO SHEEP. 

iilr. S. ^siiinckeL of Narracoorte Branch, read a paper on “The General 
Management and Care of Merino Sheep.' He had had considerable exp?rierwe 
in the management of sheep Id the south-easit, and favoured the strong woolled 
sheep. a.s a farmer got a large framed animal and a heavy ffeece. The 
f.ariner starting would do well to purohase cast-off ewes from a good floek. 
'Tliese weie usually sold cheap, on account of their age, but the fanner could 
get one or two good lambs, if care Is taken of them'; If youn? ewes are 
purchased: they will mostly be culls. Particular care must be taken to securo 
good rams, they should show no weakness in the fleece, and carry strongly 
devidoped the characteristics desired In the flock. Efforts #liould be made to 
get the fl«jck n^gnlar In character, and keep developing along special lines. 
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Rams should not bo allowed to ruo the whole year with the flo<;k; taken all 
round April and May wore the best months to have ewes lambing. When 
ewes wore lambing they should be attended to regularly, and the marking and 
tailing should be done during the first favourable ^^’eather. If grass was 
scarce it would bo found beneficial to feed the ewes and lambs on a little hay 
or chaff. As shc^aring time approached, the flock should be culled, and all 
weedy or badly woolled sheep should be rejected. It was folly to bi'eed 
loferior sheep, as they would eat as much as good ones. Salt w'as not 
used as much as it should be. Young sheep especially derived benefit from 
salt. Overstocking was a bad complaint, and it w'as very desirable to have 
quiet and contented slieep, as they did much better than wild ones. Shi-^ei) 
should be frequently shifted, and regularly dipped, and a supply of water 
should bo always available. Wells were preferable to w^aterboles. Although 
the flocks in the south-east had improved of recent years, much more cou d 
be dune. 

Mr. A. J. Wedd ugi’ced wdtli a good deal of what Mr. Sliinckel said. He 
thought it was very necessary to cull the flock regularly. Merino .^heep 
were naturally wild, and it was best to keep them in paddocks lai’ger than 
those in which crossbreds were kept. Mr. Stuckey asked bow long rams 
should be kept with the ewes. In the old days they used to keep the rams 
with the ewes for about rdght wrecks, and he thought that was about right. 
Mr. Sliinckel said it depemled on the number of ewes. If were unly 

a few ewes, he thought four or five weeks would be long enough, but if there 
were, say, 80 ewes per ram lie thought the rams should lx‘ left in about eight 
or ton weeks. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT IN FARMING. 

:Mi*. .T. Davidson, of Millicent, read a lengthy paper on this subject. The 
day was gone when any one could make farming a sin ce.ss; the main essentials 
to prosperity of the farin.“r uiidei ordinary <M)nditions were the adopti<m of 
up-io-date luetliods of work, iiitettse cultivation, the judicious use of , f ertilis4.M's, 
and a fre(iuent application ot brain power. An eminent artist was asked 
by one of his students what be mixed his paints with, and the great master 
point(‘dly answered— With brain.', sir.’' Brains played an importmit part in 
successful fairmlng. The fariiHU* wlio had studied tho natirre of his soil and 
disMjriniiuately us<^d fertilisers has astonished himself and his neighbours by 
iucr<‘asing the yield of grain and root ewps 20. 30. and 50 per cent. The 
for^Aard movement in agiiculture wiis being uuinifested in every branch of 
the industry. To be tlu'roughly progi'^'ssive, both as regards stockbreeding, 
.and cropraising, every farmer siiould be an experimentalist. Portiems of his 
laixl should be .set apart for trying the qualities of fertilisers and effect on 
various kinds of crops, ascertainng the imist suitable fodders, &c., for his 
parti<*ular loeality and nature of soil, which would prove a most valuable 
source of gaiulng exact knowledge for himself. Nothing could possibly take 
the place of such exiMMaiirmts. In the .souUi-cnst tin* lUMe-sity for siu-h work 
was veiT' marked. Their land vfas eminently adapted for a varied order of 
agriculture, and compares f.avourably with the bt^st farming land it» New 
Zealand, where farming is can-led out in a system of rotation of crops and 
deep cultivation. Tin' average fai-mer of New Ztailand works upon the 
principle of crop])lng a number of his paddocks from tluee to four years, and 
then laying them doun with English grasses and pastures for a similar period. 
A farmer has from live to 10 acres of drilled turnips of different varieties, and 
perhaps 30 to 40 aen s sown l)roadcast. The latter are fed < ff with shfxp, 
while those drilled arc used for dairy and store cattle. Sheep fed on the 
turnip fields are quickly topped up for the market. The effect of the sheep 
feeding the turnips off the land is equivalent to a good dressii^g Kif manure, as 
the succeeding cereal crop Is always a heavy one, resulting in many instances 
in OCT to 80 bushels per acn* of oats. The land for the turnips and other 
root crops is carefully prepared by btdng twice ploughed and scaritted; the 
farmj’ard manure, as far as it will go, is incorporated in the working. A 
dressing of from two or three cwt. of Ixmedn^it or super is usually a unlied. 
The land is then openeil in drills by means of a moulder plough, and the 
seed sown od the crown of the ridges with a double drill machine, provided 
with two small rollers. ’ When the plants have become strong, whether 
turnips or mangolds, they are tliiiiuecl out to eight inches apart witli rhe 
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boe, HO as to s'ive the bulbs i\>oni to fully develoi). It is safe to say that 
ibe i)ro(liu-f* »)!’ a jtiveii area will be 50 i>in* cent, lews tf the plants are not 
thiWHMl. The funner who Is going to make a sueeess of his work, must 
keej) abreast in the forward luovenient in agi*ii*hUiiral jmM^tiees. His honst* 
should li(‘ siii)plied with tlie best literature on the subject, and his family 
should be encouraged to take an intelligent interest in such literature. The 
lit(*rature of farming was within the reach of all. and from some of the 
better publications, tlie farmiu* can learn what succesisful farmers Id other 
parts are doing In this comiiH*tion he could not si>eak ttH> highly of their 
own Journal of Agriculture, whi(*h should be read by every farn)er in South 
Australia, (^jiiiaiiilng as it did. the results of local experimental work, and 
pra(di<*es, and the advice of authorities who had studied local <*ondltions it 
was of more value to them than any similar i)tiblkMtion could be. 

THE FARM OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. n. (.’ampi)ell, of .Millieient Braneb. read a pai)er entitledT-“The Farm of 
<he Future." Of late yc^ars much had l>een do-ne to bui'st up the big estates, 
and intense culture luul been applhal to many lands that were once iJiily 
sheepwalks. But weia* present conditions the best that could be made? 
Wheatgrowing was a pnsairions hiisiness, and it was questionable If the 
wheatgrower would be able to hold his own against other wheat producing 
eountrioH with <-heai)er lal'onr, labour-saving machinery, and cheap land. lie 
thought pivsent (*ondltious led to a great waste of energy, and the fillers of 
the soil lahoured under great disadvantages. The lioldings were not large 
miongh to follow one line alone, and the farmer was at a disadvantage In all 
directioi^-^. He was exploited by tin* shfjjper, the lalK)urer. the w’oolbiiyer, 
the milk factory, &c.. simidy because the quantity of each commodity he pro- 
ducHKl was so small; and he sufPtuvd other losses, iHM'ause the dejiler, the 
whoathuyer, flu* storekeeper, and others made compacts and combineB 
against lilin for their own profit. The farm of the future, to compete against 
advanced and up-to-date conditions, must l>f' of a mindi greater area, ami 
all its industries must he worked departmentally imler one management. 
Whetlier The farm of the future would be a joint stock (*on(‘ern or a (‘o-opera- 
tively owned and worked busiamss, or be carried on by the State, was subject 
for argument. He piic*ferred State management. Such con(*erns— for there 
would Ih* many— would provide profitalde ♦employment for tl)e young men 
who were gn)wing up, and would kee]) them in tlu‘ <‘ountiy, and bring in 
revenue froju a sour<*e ahd of a kind which made up a stable community. 

In the discussion that ensued, most of the speakers condemned Mr. Camp- 
Ndl’s "farm of the future.” It was contended that farming on communistic 
principles was out of the qu(»stion, and wherever tried had proved a failure. 
It was recog£>is(»<l that by i*(M>tH»ration. the prwlucers could greatly benefit 
themselves, hut this was quite diffeivnt from Mr. Campbeirs Idea of State- 
managed farms, which Avon)<l simidy i*he<’k indeinnidewce of action and 
thought, and withdraw all incentive to progress. 

CULTIVATION OF NATIVE GRASSES. 

I>r. Ockley initiated a discussion on the impiwement of their Indigenous 
grasses. There were many of the native grasses that could l>e cultivated 
with profit, and on the lighter lands would phy os well, if not Iw'tter, than' 
ryegi'.ass or <*(K'ksfoot. Then again the uianurlng of the natural pastures 
should re(*elve attention. At Koorine, Mr. Heorge Riddoch, had given them 
an object, lesson in the benefit derived from clearing and burning the rubbish 
atifl distributing the ashes over the grass. Members agreed that much could 
b<» (lone in thb Improvement of the natural pastures, and that many of the 
native grasses were worth chltivating. 

THE AQRfCULirUicAL mTpPWWTBn 

lir. Ockley on behalf of the Peoola Branch initiated a discussion un "‘The 
Benefits Herived by this Portion of the 8otith-East from the Agiicailtimi! 
KxiKjrts.” J)r. Ockley’s remarks practically resolved Into a complaint that 
Peuola l|»d en neglected by the department. Neai'ly all the speakers* hotw* 
ever, defended the department, and it was stated that the south-east os a 
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wh<4e li«ul beiK*fit(^d <*<rt\si(Jernl)ly from the \N(rt'k of the officers of the depart- 
ineiit, aiMl If IVnoln bad lieeii nejyleettd, it must lx* due to the fault of the 
residents themselves. Professor Perklus poiuted out that it was impossible 
for the offiwrs to be coutinuously travellinitf, as they had responsible duties 
at hea<iquai'ters to carry out. Still they made a point of accepting: invitatiODs 
from the branches of the Bureau, whenever possible, and he believed he was 
correct in saying: that officers of the department had been at Peiiola on 
a g:mid many occasions. 

DAIRYING HERDS AND DAIRYING. 

Mr. (f. S, Thomson (Daily lustriK tor), deliveied an address . u matters c ni- 
uected with the dairying; interest. Mount (ianibier was the tlnest dallying: 
district in Soutli Australia, and it was the duty of farmers to make the best 
of wliat was jrivcn them. Much had l^een done, but tliere was great room for 
exteusion. Instruction in the dairying practices was necessary, and Mount 
(bmibler was the liest centre in the .south-east for the i)unK>se. They wanted 
good practical men hand in hand with theow^tical instruction. They looked 
to the jH’actlcal man for assistance, and his experience was that his scientltic 
work had been to cor.llrin tin* farmer’s discov(*ries. He referred to the 
rivalry wliicli sometiines existed In^twetm factories, and expressed regret that 
tills should exist, as it was much against the liest interests of the iiidustiy. 
In their anxiety to get a suiipller he had known a factory to taki* si.ur or 
Inferior milk which am.tlier factory had refused. Heavy loss and ii»1iiry to 
tbe industry followed tliis suicidal pelny. The great success of the Danish 
system was due to (*o-operaticii. He was sorry this did not prevail more in 
Australia. In .Moniii (lauibier they l ad a liig supply of milk. Imt unfortu- 
nately they had not the (inalily: they had nut the percentage of fat. That 
look him to breeding. They were told to breed for quality and fi*ed for 
iiuajdity. In tin* south-east the cattli* — Shorthorn and Herefords — bdonged 
more to tbe beef producing strain. ("ross these and they had an animal 
peiliaps giving a lot of milk, but pooi in Imtler fat. There w^ere five points 
to lie regarded by t)ie breeder and raiser of dairy cattle. They wH*i*e as 
follows:- tl» They wanted a know* ledge of the pedigree of the sire; (2) they 
wanted to know the attainments of tlie cows to Ih^ crossed, whether for beef 
or milk: C\) the bivetling and rearing of the calves; (4) eonsideratioii of the 
ti'edlng of tin* matured st^ck to luaintain the body and milk; (5) tlie period 
<d crossing, wdth attention to season, feed, and price* of produce. The sire 
w'us more than the half of the herd. Milking qualities w^ere transmitted a» 
readily tiirough the bull as thixmgh the heifei*s. and he w’as all the more 
important owdng to tlie greater numin'r of his ofTspiing. One dairy ex^iert 
had f<mnd that by using only sires from jiroved dairy herds, and by w’eetling 
out the w'orst iinikers. in lo years he had been able to considerably increase 
the total milk per cow. One yea.r his cow’s gave 651 gallons each, and after 
lb years’ can* tliey had averaged 861 gallons each. Another farmer with 
IS <*ow’s got an average of 547 gallons per <*ow' for 18 cows oin» yeiir. ’I’he 
next year he got an avenige of 720 gallons, and tbe third year 805 gallons 
l>er oow. That Avas the result of careful breeding and feeiiing. A cow 
would give more and riciier milk If s>he was given a change of pasture at 
intervals. The result of being left too long on tbe same herbage was that 
the animals might dry off earlier than otherwise. A point of gi’eat importance 
was wiien to breed from the l^eifer. Invariably the heifer in South Australia 
dropi)ed her first calf too early, ami the result t\*as she never ileveloped. It 
W'as a d«uty to feed cattle up to the demands of each one ami use dis<*retiou 
The underfed animal wm veiy often a victim to tubercaik>Kis. Their cows 
invarlalily calved at a i>eiiod of the year when there was abundance of feed, 
and the i*esult w»as that there Avas a taint In the milk at the commencement 
of tbe e.xport season. At that tiin(* of the year butter was low In price, 
but If et>ws came in at the time of year when butter was higher there would 
l)e better butter and more profit to the dairy farmer. The feed growm In the 
flush of the season could be saved for later use. They shoulii feed to get a 
good flavour. Silage, i*ape, or cabbages, when given In large quantities, 
affected the flavour of the milk. When feeding with chopped straw or hay. 
with bran or copra cake, it was better to damp it the night befoire it was 
fed to the cows. Cows got much moi*e nutriment out of bran and such foods 
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wliou fell with somethlDg else. Milkiwg was an important part of the work; 
it must Ih? (lone thoroughly. If they left the ilch strippings they did not 
get them next time. In America they were going in for what was called the 
manipulation pweess of milking. That was they stripped the cows thoroughly, 
and then waited a few minutes and commenced again, and the result was 
they got more milk, more butter, more profit. 

A long discussion followed, and Mr. Thomson was asked a number of 
(luestions. He stated that for the south-east^ he w-ould recommend the 
Jerspy-Shorthoirn cross, as they would get a good (luantlty of milk of better 
quality tl)an the Shorthorn. The Ayrshlre-Jersey cross was too small for 
this district. A heifer Should not be allowed to calve until three years old, 
and she should not be kept In milk too long. A number of those present 
agreed that the Jer.s-ey-Shorthorn cross was most profitable. Mr. Biiwoldt 
said his experience was that it paid best to keep heifers In as long as they will 
gi^ c milk. Professor Towar (^pressed surprise at the Jersey-Shorthorn cross 
l>eii)g advocated, as the one was a strong dairy breed and the other a strong 
l>eef brec^I. In any case, when they found a certain cross or strain suited 
their local conditions they should stick closely to it. Mr. Thomson had given 
them a description of a good dairy cow, but they wanted something more 
IDraotical; the real test was the milk pall and the Babcock tester. 

TREE CROWING ON POOR LANDS. 

Mr. A. ,1. Wedd opened a discussion on the reclamatioin of their inferior lands 
by the planting upon them of wattles and timber trees. He believed in wattle 
planting on waste lands. The seed was easily got, and was cheap, and land that 
was now practically worthless-“that would not keep more than a sheep to 
10 acres— would grow thc^m splendidly. It need not be cleared or plouffbed 
for sowing them. A man could put in two to three acres a day with a light 
diblKT. The feather-leaved wattle grew well in some places and the broad- 
leaved In others. In 10 years the trees would strip five or six tons per acre 
of bai’k, which was now worth £5 to £0 i>er ton on the ground. Thus such 
land would return £2 an acre per annum for the lOyears.and allow 10/ an acre 
for exi>enses. Mr. Pick, who stripped 100 acres of wattles last year and got 
five tons to the acre, was putting in ICO acres this season. Timber was now 
very scai’ce at tbe Mount, and on some of their stringybark country, if It were 
fenccHi off fix)m stock and protected from fii^s. thousands upon thousands 
of young saplings would spring up that in 18 oa* 20 years would be valuable 
timber trees. Other trees, such a® ivdgum and walnut, or even pines, could 
be sown on such lands, and he was (,*onvin_*ie<l that such work would b.‘ a 
profitable commercial transaction to the owner. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

A motion by Mr. R. '('ampbell in favour of dividing the district for the 
purpose of holding two Confeirences annually, was defeated, and it was 
decided to hold the next Conference at Bordertown. 

The usual votes of thanks closed the Conference. 


SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

Th(* tenth Annual Conference of the Southern Branches of the Bureau 
was held at Strathalbyn on Wednesday, April 1. The Hon. R. Butler, 
M.P. (Minister of Agriculture), Professor Perkins, and Professor Towar 
represented the Department of Agriculture. The following branches of the 
Agricult oral Bureau were represented: — Finniss, Messrs. Chibnali, T. and S. 
Collett, Heath, Langrelir, and Henley; Port Elliot, Messrs. McLeod, Har- 
greaves, Brown, and Welch; Hartley, Mr. Brook; Meadows, Mr. Stone; Strath- 
albyn, Messrs. M., W. M., and A. Hankine, Tucker, Meikle, Mules, Bntler, 
Cockburn, Sissons, Watt, McAnaney, Cheriton, and Reed; Port Pirie, Mr. 
Welch; Woodslde, Mr. Caldwell, 

Mr. Caldwell (the Chairman of the Council of Agriculture) presided, and 
siwke briefly in opening the proceedings. 
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The Hoii. R. Butler gave an Interesting address dealing with the work of 
the Bureau and the Department of Agricultui^, and with the progresis made 
of late years in agricultural pursuits. He spoke hoi)efully of the prospects of 
the South Australian farmer, and particularly mentioned the encouraging 
development of the lamb export trade. The question of tref*plantiug had 
received considerable attention of late years, and the <.TOverninent was fully 
alive to the necessity for more fully developing their timber production. 
Kecommeiidations from the Conservator of Forests to this end were receiving 
fa voura ble at ten ti on . 

BREEDING AND FEEDING OF STOCK. 

Mr. H. Welch, of Port Elliot Branch, read a pai)er on this subject. He was 
quite convinced that liisultlclenl attention Mas paid to the l)reeding and feed- 
ing of stock. In travelling round the country one u'as continually struck by 
the difference betueen the stock of the careless breeder and grazier, ami the 
stock of those M’ho take a pride and interest in their live stock. Some heasis 
will attract attention on account of their (Superior qualities, and in almost 
every case' it Mill be found that there is good breeding behind them. Breed 
Mill tell under all conditionis. Then M’hy is It there are so many mongrels 
about their farms? Is it because they begrudged a few shillings extra for the 
services of a good aiiiuuil, or M as it too mucli trouble to drive or cart breeding 
stock to Mhere a good male of the breed is stationtnl? Sometimes one. and 
•sometimes the other: yet there Mas no denying the fact that the better bred 
animals are more generally profitable, w'hether it be stock for the butcher, the 
dairy, or poultry, lie condemned the indiscriminate use of Jersey bulls in the 
dairy liertls as certain to cause deterioration, though the Jersi>y crossed Mith a 
robust, large-framed <‘om* Mill give a very useful animal. His eximieuce as a 
grazier Mias that it Mas necessary to keep some cattle with the sheep, other- 
Mise there wa's a lot of feed M asted. If the paddock is not overstocked the 
latter Mill leave a lot of rank groM’th. especiaJly on the camps: this the cattle 
Mill eat. Ill buying cattle for feeding he had freiiuently scmui the value ot pure- 
bred stock demoiDstiated in tl\e paddocks; he had knoM’ii a Hereford com* rear 
a fat calf and be hc'rself fit for killing at the end of the sninuier in a second- 
rate sheep paddock M-liere mongrel coms failed to even keep themselves in 
decent condition i’lien, any one who has dealt In pigs to any extent knoM s that 
ho must have good breed in the animals. Then Mith sheep, they aimed noMa- 
days at wool and meat, and hoM' did they get it? They pur u’cll-bred, robust, 
fair-M’oolled Shropshire rams to M'ell-Moolled merino cm cs. The crossbred cMes 
can be again bred to Sbrojisliire ram». Be.vond tbe second cross it M*a.s not ad- 
visable to go. more esiitn iaWy as under oidlnary conditions the best lambs M ere 
sold as fats. Then as regards feeding. It was very poor policy to stint or 
starve stock of any des<niptlon; keep them groMiug from the start. Most of 
them had at one time or another bought horses in poor condition, and they had 
doubtless noticed M*bat a lot of feeding it took to get them into good condition 
compared Mith the amount required to keep up that condition aftmvards. So 
It Avas with other stock. Stock required regular feeding. Avarmtli, change of 
diet, and a plentiful supply of pure M’ater. The Mater sliould lx* M here the 
stock can get at It Miieu tJiey require it Sheep should not be exiiected to travei 
a mile or two in the hills for water: If they do they M ill not go to water as 
often m they should. I>ivide the grazing land into small paddcx'ks so that the 
graas can be spelled occasionally, esijeclally Mdieii young. Do not "raze isheep 
and cattle together all the summer; while one paddoc‘k is being s])eUed some 
cattle might be put on it, as they do not graze so close as sheep. 

BREEDING LAIVIBB FOR EXPORT. 

jVlr, M. Rankine (Chairman of Sti^athalbyn Branch) read a paper on this sub- 
ject. AlUiough not no'sv actively engaged in the busluoiss. he had had 20 years’ 
experience In the bireeding of fat lambs. He did not favour the cross usn.ady 
adopted, viz., merino CM'e Mith Shropshire or South Dom u rams. What lie 
found most profitable M-'as the Lincoln-merino ewQ crosstal Mith one of the 
breedtfs mentioned. The eM’es were larger, quieter, and Ix^tter mothers than the 
pure merino, and when too old for breeding M*ere gootl butchers’ sheep. Tin 
merino is small in carcase, heavily M’oolled, of a roaming disposition, ami not 
inclined to put on fat when young. He had no trouble Mith cvossbre»i sheep 
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biviJiiiiiL*: boniHls, as made it a practice not to oversto<*k. True their wool 
was not of e(iual value to the merino, yet by care and attention it can be greatly 
imiMoveRl. As a matter of fact, however, they could not get both fat and 
wool of the llnest class on the same animal when young, and for lanil)-breeders 
th(* sheep that i»ut on fat instead of wool wa» most pmtitable. For the Lon- 
don market he liaid a strong prefeivnce for the use of Down nams, as the 
orogeny Jiiatured eaiiiea* than the Shroi>shire cross. The Dorset Honi had come 
i»> South Australia of rf cent years, and while he could not sijeak fwm personal 
exi)erience, the crossbred lambs he had seen at the Rosewdrthy College led him 
to believe tlmt this bre**il might jtrove the l)est of all for the lambbreeders, as 
the lambs were tit for market at 10 weeks to 12 weekH’ old. Another point he 
would refer to, and that was small paddocks. He considered that it "Nvas best 
to keep tile flwks in small jiaddocks, and not to shift them from one paddock 
to another. The fiie<nnent shifting seeniis to unsettle them, and in a large 
l>ad(lo<*k the ewes aiv always on the ramhle, dragging the lambs about with 
them, and fouling the feed. He had found that with emsshivd ewes the more 
Down blood in tln'in the better mothers they were. 

FEEDING OP STOCK. 

Professor Towar gave an ad<lress dealing with various subjects of practical 
interest to the farmer. He iiarticularly referred to the iuH‘essity for greater 
attention being ]Miid to tJie feeding of stock. <Teuerally it was necessary to 
supplement the natural pastures with more conceiitratejl foods. The provision 
of feed during the dry seasons must receive attention, and in this conne(*tion the 
value of the silo could not he overestimated. He conid not understand why it 
was that the farmers generally had not made more use of ensilage. The 
ne<*esslty for well-balanced rations for stock, and the freer use ot salt, w^ere 
also mentioned. MetluKls * 'f cultivation to conserve moistxire. and to make 
tile plant food in the soil available, were also dealt with. (.Nmsiderable discus 
sion ensued on the subject of ensilage. 

FRUIT GROWING. 

Mr. W, E. Hargreaves, of I’ort EUiot Bran<*h, rt*tid a paiH^j* on ’‘The Fruit 
Industry — Past and Pri‘seut,” The fruit indiKstry in South Australia had 
made rapid strides of late years, and although our jaxiple were b(>giuiiing to 
lecognlfH? moi*e the value of fruit as aii article of food there was no questlou 
hut that outside markets would have to be developed to <liBp(>se of the pro- 
duct. They could hardly hoiH» for many years to come to find a profitable 
outlet for all the soft fruit tliej’ were growing, luit in other lines the pro- 
spects weix* much better. The f-mltgrow^ers of the present day wei*e master- 
ing the main principle of <mltlvation, and were producing better fruit than 
formerly : still there were many difficulties to contend with, especially In the 
matter of the treatment of co<llln moth, and othea* iiests. The l>eginners of 
to-da,v lia<l the experience of the older growers to guide them, and are con- 
sequently in a much l>etter iiosltloii to seouix? success. Thei*e wei*e excuses 
for failures of tlie past, as the exv>erien<x» had to l>e gained by the grower him- 
self. and often at considerable cost. In fmltgrowiag mistakes were usually 
costly, as it meant the loss of several years’ work if the wrong varieties of 
trees are jdanted. or the wrong position selected. It was essential, therefore, 
to start cautiously; the advice of an experienced grower should be sought 11 
l>ossible, and the planter must make up his mind that he will have to pay 
great attention to the cultivation of his land and the training of hi«s trees to 
secure su(*cess. Careful thought must be given to the seb*ctiou of varieties 
to )>lant. While lie was convincejl that there was a profitable future before 
our 4*xi)ort trade, there was no question that already too much fruit of an in- 
ferior kind was grown. Not only did the growea* of infeilor fniit suffer, \mt 
the market for good-quality fi*ult was also spoilt. When it Is rememliered that 
with ni*arly all trees that are healthy it Is only a matter of two or three years 
to rework them, and get them lntol)eoring again, file moi*e foolish and Inex- 
(‘usable does the production of inferior fruit seem. As far as their afiples and 
pt>ars wei’H concerned he believed their export trade was only in its infancy. 
Now that the shipping companies wea'e able to carry the fruit to Europe la 
nnifarnily good condition, the only requisite to a very large trade was ch^per 
freights. Taking everything into consideration, he was convinced that if the 
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tsroAvi*r <*oulrl jiot i:/ por biiwliel in the orcliaid it will pay to grow apples. 
There were, of course, drawbacks to the beginnea*, the principal one being that 
it Ik frecjuently 10 years before any (‘onsideraUle return can be expected. This, 
however, made it all the more neceswary far i)eople to count the cost 
thoroughly before they embark in the fruit industry. I’lie sele<*tion of the site 
for the orchard was of the first iiniK>rtance; it was simply tlimwlng money 
and time away to plant in unsuitable t*onditions. Their principal export 
fruitw were apples and peats: these weiv not delicate plants, but it was exturt- 
ing fadlure to plant them on dry, sandy, or wet peaty soils. Asa a general rule 
they wHl do best wheye there is a good clay subsoil. The .surfti(*e soli w'as 
practically a secondary considenitlon. so long as it is capable of fulfilling the 
mechanical functions of admitting air, warmtli. and nioistim». A deep rich 
surface «soil wmis less suitable for apples and i)earM than one with a good clay 
subsoil at moderate depth. Tlie richer the eJay the better, and he had no 
donbt of the superiority of such land over all other kinds for apples and pears. 
Before planting the laud must 1 k‘ thoroughly prei)aied; if virgin ground, it Is 
better to char and break It up some timt^ lud’oirehaiul, to give tlie soil a 
c'hance to mellow and sweeten. When the trees arc* planted, (*onstaiit and 
careful attention are necessary. The trees must be pmiveiiy trainel. and the 
ground <Miltivate<l. The wiu»le surface of the orchard should b'* cultivated 
tlim* or four times eacii year. l>rnlnage was an impii'tant question; a gentle 
slope with good natural drainage was best. Water-logged soil Avas fatal to 
healthy growth. Many growers will ridieiile tli(‘ i<h*a of underdrainage being 
nec(‘ssary, be(*aus<‘ tlicy say tlie groiiml already gets dry cpiite soon enopgh. 
Tile elf(»ct of di’ainage. however, is not sntficiimtly appreciated by them; as a 
matter cjf fact go'id drainage only removes the surplus water, and actually 
piwents rapiil drying out in the summer. The conservation of moisture dur- 
ing tilt' summer mouths was one of the most important matters that the 
orchardlst has to d(sil with in tliis Stab*, and in dealing with this the value of 
drainage cannot be overestimated. 

8TINKWORT. 

^Ir. Cboriton rcaid an extract from one of tbe intercolonial paiiers, in which 
the writer warned Victorian and Xew South Wales farmers against purchasing 
setnl Avheat from Sontii Australia on acc*onnt of the danger of introducing 
stinkAvort. It Avas stated that the u’eed liad mined large areas of country 
* 1 ) South Au«ti*jilia. and that it AA’ould be introduced into other parts in seed 
Avheat. 

A resolution Avas carried that the <Uiairmau write to tin* Kditor of the 
pajieir In question iKiinting out (li that as the wheat Avas reaped inontiis 
before stinkAvort <*ame into flower there Avas fu> danger of the seed Avhea 
being eontaminatod; (2) and that aa’IiHo stinkAA’ort greAv fn^dy over large areas 
of country it Avas jiot a fact that any fanning areas had been ruin<»d by it. 

SHEEP. 

Mr. (5. Melckle. of Strathalbyn Branch, read a paper on the most profitable 
sheep. He said it had lieen demonstrated that in tlie hills disti’ict they could 
giH)AV merino wool eipial to almost any other part of Aitfitralia, and the ques- 
tion naturally arose— “What class of w’ool can AA^e most i>rotitably groAvT’ 
From time to time they heard it stated that the South Austniliau merino 
“was unsurpassed, and many records of champlonslilp prizes are quoteil in sup- 
port of this. He thought, hoAvever, if they looked into this matter they Avoiild 
find that these prizes have been all. or nearly all. won at the Adelaide Show^a, 
whei’e there is no outside comiH'tition. If they studied the awards at the most 
lmix>rtant sheep ishoxvs In Australia, viz., Melbourne and Sydney, they Avould, 
however, find that the majority of honours go to the Tasmanian merino, or to 
flocks founded on and bred to that type. Of late years the Vennnnt had been 
s<»orlng heavily, but this tyiKJ qf merino w^as eomparatiA ely neAv t- Australia, 
and it remained to be pmved Avhether it had come to stay in its pure 
type. It Avas impossible to pass over lightly sheep Avitli such long-sustainei; 
records as possessed by the. Tasmanian merino. He was convinced that this 
breed of sheep must come to the fiunt, as it Avas eminently fitted to the 
requireinents and climatic conditions of the district. Some bi’eeders had already 
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proved this and higli prices had been paid for nuns. He had particulars of 
the results of the i)ast season from a small flock bred from Tasmanian rams 
from the famous Gibson stud. Eight hundred and flfty sheep and 246 lambs 
were shorn for Ml bales of wool; the bales averaged 3 cwt. 2 qr. 5 lb. each, or 
on average of 30 Ib. 14 oz. from the flock, lambs included. Some of the ewes 
(‘lit wonderful fleeces: one old ewe, which had reared 11 lambs, cut 16^ lb., and 
a four tooth2011b. The quality of the wool is excellent: The sheep are very hand- 
some, short on the legs, with a heavy front; the wool has splendid tip. He had 
noli ceil that Victorian wool grown on similar couiitrj" I'ealized 3d. to 2d. per 
]T>. nuuv than wool from the Soutli Australian hills dtstrict An Adelaide sales- 
man told him that this was due to the fact that Victorian wools were better 
yielding wools than their own. One had only to compare typical Tasmanian 
and South Australian merino wools to see where the dilferenee was, and how 
It was the buyer could afford to pay more per lb. for the former. The fnc' 
that the \'i-ctorlan wools i^d’erred to bmught higher prices was due to the 
flocks being mainly founded on the Tasmanian sheep. The South Australian 
merino produi^ed a strong wool of great length of staple, and also, unfortu- 
nately, too much length of tip, whereas the other was finer, close, more dense, 
and with far less tip. It was largely owing to the (luantity of tip on their 
wools that they were worth so much less jier lb. Many objections are urged 
against the Tasmanian sheep, but they have all been answered satisfactorily 
in the other States, and when It comes to practical working there its nothing 
serious in any of tUeiii. He hoped the hills branches of the Bureau would 
discuss this matter thoroughly, as he believed there was considerable room 
for improvement In the type of sheep kept. 

Discussion on vairious matters of general iutei'est, and a vote of thaiitos to 
the Chainiiaii, Secretary (Mr. J. Chert ton), and to the speakers concluded the 
Conference. 


FEEDING WORKING HORSES. 

In a ri‘c<»nt interview witli one (»f the daily papers. Mr. .Tolm Hill, who has 
the oversight of between 400 and 500 horses used in Messrs. .T. Hill & CJom 
pany’s mail service, made the following remarks In reference to the feeding 
and watering of horises: — 

••'Horses doing ordinary ^'ork should be given on an average about 25 lb. 
of food a day, it eluding chafi’, bran, po-llard, oats, and molasses all .mixed 
together. Slow* worked hcwr*ses should be given more bran than fast- worked 
ones. For slow work they do not require oats to keep them in condition. 
For every 30 lb. of feed tlie proportion of ingredients should be 3 lb. of bran 
and pollard, 2 lb. of oats, i lb. of molasses, and the rest gocai chaff. The great 
thbig Is to regulate the feed. It is not desirable to put half a ton of the 
mixture in front of the horse at once. Regular feeding will keep a horse in 
good tettle. T)ro^ «<Ud it is not overdriven. A hiorse should be fed four times 
a day, giving six oi* seven pounds of the mixture referred to at each meal. It 
does not hurt the animals to allow them free access to hay, for that has to 

“chaffed^’ by them, and it takes them a long time to overfeed themselves. 
The r(\i8on hay is chaffed up is to give working horses a chance to get a meal 
in a limited time. We give our mail horse® not less tlian 25 lb. of feed daily^ 
and that Is ample, but heavy draughts need more; say, about 30 lb. Our 
mail horses on the i rincipal routes are worked on an average for nine hours a 
week, and we keep iln'ee teams for each stage not under 12 miles for the big 
coaches. Some people believe that horses should not be watered fresh from 
a joujn(\y. and 1 met a man the other day who was suii)rl8ed that we gave 
our horses a drink as seen as they came in. No hann can result if the water 
is of The normal timipentture, but cold welll-waiter might give them colic if ^ey 
drink it when they are heated. Horses are more likely to suffeV if they ar^ 
allowed to cool down before drinking.” 

Referring to the value of molasses for stock. Mr. S. S, Ralll, of Werocata, 
writing early In January to ‘*Bruni,”of The Australasian, says:— ha vie used 
molasses for the last 12 years for feeding hoixes and cattle, and I think it a 
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very valuable food. Now that bran is .at such a high pi*lce, I do not give my 
draught horses any bran at all, but mix molasses with their feed. At the 
present price of bran it works out at about Id. per lb., and molasses at ^d. per 
n>. One pound of molasses will go as far as 3 lb. of bran as a stock 
feeder. It keeps the horses’ bowels in nice oatier and gives them good coats. 
At the present time, owing to my country being very bare, I am feeding the 
bulk of my Shropshire lambs. They are getting cocky chaff and molasses 
steamed, and I thinlc they will do very well. I am not "an authority on dairy 
cows, but I am told that molasses is too fattening to give them in any quantity, 
and I think It is wrong to give it largely to either bulls or stallions. A little 
will not hurt either; In fact, will be beneficial.” 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of April, 1903 


Adelaide 

2-78 

Manoora 

.. 311 

Macclesheld 

4*19 

Hawker 

2-59 j 

Hoyleton 

.. 2*83 

Meadows 

3*61 

Cradock 

1-55 1 

Balaklava 

.. 2*67 

Strathalbyn 

2*51 

Wilson 

1*88 ! 

Port Wakefield 

.. 1*93 

Cailington 

• longhorn e’s Bridge 

2*65 

Gordon 

1 *29 ; 

Saddleworth 

.. 2-98 

2*00 

Quorn 

1*97 

Marrabel 

.. 3*46 

Milang 

2*04 

Port Augusta 

1*21 

Riverton 

.. 3.32 

Wallaroo 

2*07 

Port Germein 

2-01 

Tarlee 

.. 3*51 

Kadina 

*2*:i4 

Port Pirie 

2*01 

Stockport 

.. 2*94 

Moonta 

2*35 

Crystal Brook 

2*71 ; 

Hainley Bridge 

.. 2*68 

Green's Plains 

1*86 

Port Broughton 

1*91 

Kapunda 

. 3*87 

Maitland 

*2*19 

Bute 

1*99 

Freeling 

.. 3*46. 

Ardrossan 

1*61 

Hammond 

2*21 

Stockwell 

.. 4*50 

Port Victoria 

1*67 

Bruce 

1*81 

Nuriootpa 

.. 4*40 

Curramulka 

2*16 

Wilmington 

3*27 

Angaston 

. . 4*.33 

Miniaton 

1-.39 

Melrose 

3-61 

Taiiunda 

.. 4*15 

Stansbury 

1 *55 

Booleroo Centre 

3 .36 

Lyndoch 

.. 3*67 

Warooka 

1*23 

Wirrabara 

3*59 

M allala 

. . 3-«X» 

Yorketown 

1*32 

Appila 

2*67 

Rosewortby 

.. 3*22 

Kdithburg 

1*77 

Laura 

4*11 

(>awler 

.. 3*25 

Fowler’s Bay 

3*74 

Caltowie 

2*87 

Smithfield 

.. 1*84 

Streaky Bay 

Port Klliston 

1*50 

Jamestown 

3 -.31 

Two Wells 

.. 2*77 

1*56 

Gladstone 

3*05 

Virginia 

.. 2*35 

Port Lincoln 

2*32 

Georgetown 

4*03 

.Salisbury 

.. 2 82 

Cowell 

1*14 

Narridy 

2*86 ; 

Tea Tree Gully 

. . 4*50 

Queeusclifie 

1*66 

Redhill 

289 1 

Magill 

. . 3*39 

Port Elliot 

2*68 

Koolunga 

2*22 , 

Mitcham 

. , 3 28 

(joolwa 

2*28 

Carrieton 

1*95 1 

Crafers 

. . 6*90 

Meuingie 

2*30 

Eurelia 

1*68 ; 

Clarendon 

.. 6*79 

Kingston 

2*96 

Johnsburg 

1*72 

Morphett Vale 

.. 2*72 

Robe 

2-23 

Orroroo 

2*43 

Noarlunga 

.. 2*82 

Beachport 

2*09 

Black Rock 

3*02 

Willunga 

.. 3*25 

Coonalpyn 

1*86 

Petersburg 

2*32 

Aldinga 

. . 2*62 

Bordertown 

2*66 

Yongala 

2*50 

Normanville 

2*22 

Frances 

2*45 

Terowie 

2*63 

Yankalilla 

! ! 2*12 

Naracoorte 

2*40 

Yaroowie 

2*98 

Kudunda 

.. 304 

Lucindale 

3*55 

Hallett 

3 40 

Truro 

.. 2*93 

Penola 

2*61 

Mt. Bryan 

3*03 

Mount Pleasant 

.. 3*51 

Millicent 

2*55 

Burra 

2*51 

Blumberg 

. . 3*80 

Mount Gambler . . 

3*31 

Snowtown 

1*96 

Gumeracha 

.. 4*41 

Wellington 

2*70 

Brinkworth 

1*81 

Lobethal 

. . 4*96 

Murray Bridge . . 

2*13 

Blyth 

2*39 

Woodside 

. . 4 *38 

M annum 

1*84 

Clare 

2*87 

Hahndorf 

.. 6*07 

Morgan 

1*59 

Mintaro Central 

3*11 

Nairne 

3*81 

Overland Corner . . 

1*10 

Watervale 

Auburn 

3*78 

3*48 

Mount Barker 
Eohunga 

.. 4*77 
.. 4*23 

Renmark 

1*01 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS 

Woodslde, March 16* 

rreseiit— Alossrs. Caldwell (clialr)V Lorimer, liolbui^'b, Fowler, Keddle, Lowe, 
Laiitei'bach, Si*luoe(lei', Jolmwton. KleiDSClimidt, aal Hughes (Hou. Si'Cj. 

Closer SettliMneiit. — Mr. C. \V. Fowler read a paper on this Mibjeot. He 
was greatly impressed with the capability of this and the surrounding dis- 
tricts to carry a much larger population than at i>resent. In the township 
of Ivobetlial there was a splendid illustration of wlmt can be done on small 
holdings. The town proper consists of two sections of land with a cret?k 
ritnniiig through them. On eacii bank there is a fair ana of garden land 
suitable for intense cultivation. The laud was cut up into on^ chain or two 
chain strips rlglit acwss the section, the allotment sbeingfrom three acres fcofive 
acres in area, and •tacli is large enough to enable the occupier to keep a cow 
•or two. a few pigs, poultry, &e., and with intense cultivation to make a 
little more than a living. Some of the residents, hold two or more allotments, 
and nearly all are quite free of mortgage, and in ia*acticaJly Independent 
circnmstanccs. The residents are mostly industrious Germans, and this un- 
doubtedly largely exidalns the success achieved. If other townsliips in th» 
hills had been laid out on a similar plan to Ijobethal, ijwstead of In quarter- 
acre, or even less, blo(*ks, the working clasises would be largely Independent 
of outside work. The cutting up of the old reserves, and the purchase of 
land for subdivision b,f the Government was a step In the right direction, 
btit most of the Ivest land was private property, held largely for grazing. In 
the OnkapariiJga district there were thousands of acres tliat would support 
a family on 50 acres, and a considerable area of land 10 acres of which 
would keep a family. In the neighhourlug districts (conditions were similar, 
and they could find many iH'rsons doing w^ell on less than 10 acres of good 
land. On the 50-acre hloc'ks they cotild not, of course, grow wheat or nay 
for sale, but by conserving water and irrigating small niceas a large variety 
of products can be grown. On many parts vines w’ill do. well, and there 
appeared a good prospect, not only for the w^ine industry, but also for drltd 
fruits. Then tli^re was the apple industry, which, conducted on proper lines, 
'(voiild piwe profitable. Tin* export trade was growing rapidly, and there 
was room for considerable expansion. On the small lioldings dairying, under 
a .system of intense cultivation, could be largely developed. Pigs, poultry, 
bees, iKc.. would all assist the small landholder in making a living. Proiwbly 
the most impnrtam c.-.'*cntia.l to success with these smail holdings was that 
the family must he sober and Industrious. ^Considerable discussion ensued, 
members g(»neraHy being of opinion that Mr. Fowier w^as rather too sangutlie 
about wiiat c<niid be done on 10 acres of land. 


Mlnlaton, March 21. 

Preusent -- ^Fessrs. A. McKenzie (chair), Teichelmann, Oorrell, Mayer, 
Tivartz. Browm, Martin, Bennett, and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

SpeKboom.~Mr. Oorrell stated that be bad some plants of this growing 
well, aiid thought it would prove valuable for stock, It was decided to se- 
cure a number of plants for trial. 

Analyses of Fertillst'rs.—Member wished to know results of analyses of 
samples of Fertilisers tak*eai by the Inspector of Fertilisers. [See page 542 
of the April issue, and d05of this issue of The Jauniail of Agriculture.— fid. | 

Sticky Supers.— Mr. Oorrell found that by mixing about 32 lb. of Thomas 
phosphate to a bag of damp superphosphate tlie manure ran freely. Other 
members mixed a little air-slaked lime with the super, and found It effective. 

Liicenie.— Some memliers reported succesa with lucerne, and advocated 
growing it on the farm on account of Its value for cows> pigs, and poultry. 
It was stated that by diilHng in a little lucerne seed tvitb the wheat in the 
small paddocks near the homestead they had doubled the casnying cai^ty 
of the farm. 
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Niurridy« March 21. 

Pi'esent-* -Mesisjrs. Turner (cliaiiv. W. li. and E. Smart Preebalra, Ifiddlet 
Dixon, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Management ot Hoirec*a. — Mi;- Smaliacombe forwarded ^ paper on 
•‘Care and Management of Farm Horses/’ First be caxeful 
not to overdrive the horses; it was better to work longer 
hours than to attempt to make the horses travel fast to 
get the work done in a shorter period. With the weight he has to draw, it was 
out of the question to expect a horse to travel fast over heavy ground. Always 
use backhands; they make the dmft more even, keep the chains from chaidng, 
nnd also prevent the collar froim workinjj; on the points of the shoulders, Work^ 
iug without backlmnds causes sore shoulders, reached back, hollow withers, 
and dragging steps. Horses should be well groomed at least once a day. 
While the hoi’^es aire at heavy work feed on chaff, with a little corn at dhiiier- 
linie. He preferred bailed wheat or barley to crushed graiu, as although it 
caused the animals to sweat niore it was not so heating as crushed wheat or 
barley. Ix>ng hay should be fed to horses which are idle and on wet days. 
It pays to use as much as possible of the hay chaffed as it saves the horses 
teeth, and there is not so much waste as with long hay. He would allow a 
horse to drink as often as it liked except wlien very hot. Horses receiving 
braekish water keep tlieir coats better, sweat less, and genera lly do better 
than those receiving rainwater. All horses should lx* turned out ii the spring 
for a time, and allowed to get quite fat: this will be found of great help in 
keeping thoiii in goo<i health. Foals should be well fed, and kept fat; they 
will be less liable to dLst?ase. and ma»ke better horses than tliosi* that are 
stinted in footl while young. Members were generally in acconl with the 
tvriter of the pai>er. 


Port Elliot, March 21. 

T*resent -Messrs. McI-»ecM.l (chairs Green, Nosworthy, Gray. Hutchiuson, 
l*arnell. W. E. and W. AV. Hargreaves Sec.i. and H. Welch from Port 

Pirie Branch. 

Codlin Aloth. — Mr. Hntchins<.n reported very satisfactory results from spray- 
ing of apples with arsenical poison. The sprayed trees w»ere carrying a 
fairly clean crop, but tlu7i!sie untreated were badly affected. He thought that 
if all growers w’ere compelled to spray their trees thoroughly for a few years 
they wmnld alu^ost eradicate the moth. 

Lucerne. — lu reply to question, meimlx*rs thpiight it would be a good plan 
to SOW' bailey with lueerne, as the former w'oqld shelter tlie young lucerne 
from frost. , 

Homestead fleeting. — MemlxiTR met at Mr. H. Green’s residence, and, after 
conclusion of formal business, iiisp**cted the homestead surroundings. A 
novelty in the Turkish marrow growing on some poles, and with fruits up to 
3 ft. 'hi length, was inspected with lutenest. The fniit dryipg kiln W'as seen 
at work, and the quality of currants, raisins. Ac., much iidinir'>d, 


Inkerman, March 10 

liesent— Messrs. Fraser (chair). Smart Kjennedy. C. II, and C. E. Daniel 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Cropping Stublde Landv — AIenil>frs'^eiieraHy. a|::reed that it wtiuld pay to 
apply manure to stubble land that had been manured the previous st^ason, 
and Instaniees wete cited of fair returns from crops on stubble put In with 
manure. 

Beat Cultivator.— Considerable discussion took place on this suldoct. The 
Cbah*mau advocated the sklm^plough. others thought the spring-tooth culti- 
vator verj" effective If used early enough. 
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Hartity, March 13. 

Present— Messrs. Klenkc (chair), Wundersitz, Jaietdach, Reimers," SaDders, 
Hussam, Kiitzer, and Stein (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— A long discussion took place on the best way to 
pickle seed wheat. Most of the members favoured using bhiestone. Some 
pickled in a tub oi* cask, others sprinkled the solution over t^e seed and 
turned the heap. 

Protecting Seeds from Bii'ds. — Mr. Wundersitz said ha had followed Mr. 
^folineux's advice to mix seed with red lead to prevent the birds taking It, 
but it did no good. Tar was far more effective. 


Yorketown, March 14. 

Present — Messrs. Lloyd (chair;, Lattj% Jung, Doinasehf*nz. A. B. and O. 
Anderson, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Working Salty Lands. — Mr, Domaschenz read a short paper on the utiliza- 
tion for cereal growing of the salt patches on their farms. On Yorke’s Pento- 
siila theix? was a lot of land that formerly produced good crtips, but which 
now does not even grow grass. These were generally called “salt patches,” 
but he thought there was little If any salt in isome of them. He had tried 
different methods of treatment of this land with very good resultA In 1901 
he treated a four-acre patch, cultivating it five times, in each instance after 
rain. He did not plough as the ground was already too loose. In June, 1902, 
aftei* rain he put wheat in with the drill, and secured a good sample of grain 
from the plot. Alongside was a similar piece of ground which was cultivated 
dry, and was s^jwn while dry; from this be got no return whatever. The 
land is dark grey In colour and looks well. A long discussion ensued, the 
various methods adopted in treating similar soils being explained. Generally 
members had had but little success w^th this class of land. 


Cawler River, March I3r 

Present— Messrs. Packer (<?hair), Roodiger, Spenc?er, Krleg, Wlnckel, Bad- 
cock. HiJlier, and Bray (Hon. See.). 

Feeding Horses. — Mr. Badcoek initiated discussion on this subject. Crushed 
barley was too heating, causing softness; slightly boiled it was better, but 
in’^'olved too much labour. Orusihed wheat was also too heating, and while 
niaize kept the horses in good condition, they seemed sluggish. Crushed 
oats and hay chaff was a splendid feed. Whole oats was not so good, espe- 
cially for old horses. Members generally favoured use of crus'hed oats. For 
working horses It was agreed that chaff was best cut short, especially if 
corn is fed with it. Mr. Roedlger advocated adding loose salt to the food 
for horses and cattle. 

Horses’ I'eeth. — Mr. Badcock stated that last season he had his horses 
teeth attended to by a veterinary, and found they afterwards improved ra- 
pidly in condition. He believed all horses over 10 years of age should have 
their teeth attended to by a competent man. The operation was best per- 
formed early in spring, as the grass was then tender; the oiieration made the 
teeth sore so that dry food was not suitable. 


Renmarkf March 19. 

Present— Messrs. Rose (chair), Sbowell, Turner, Waters, Nuthall, and Cole 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Alkali Soils.— Mr. Sbowell read paper by Prof. Hllyard, of California, on 
"‘TJie treatment of alkali soils,” and considerable discusaion ensued on the 
cultural troatimint of such land as applied to Renmork soils. 
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Quorn» April II. 

Fresenit-" Messrs, Thompson (chair), Rowe. Patten, Toll, Smith, Cook, Wal- 
ker, McColl, Brewster, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. — Mr. Walker read a paper on some essentials in the management 
of poultry. He placed the supply of cut bone hrst. For growing chicks it 
was esptK’ially importaiu, aiul will build up healthy stock. The leg weak- 
ness in chickens, which they hear so much about, was, he believed, due lo 
lack of bone and muscle forming food. Fowls were exceptionally fond of cut 
bone, and he found it best to give it between tlie usual mieals. The coarse 
particles in the cut bone helped in digesting the food. Bonecutters could be 
purchased at a reasonable rate, and the bones from the table or fresh bones 
from the butcher cut ui) for the fowh. Green cut bone was cheaper and better 
than meat food The greatest of care must be taken to avoid using bones 
from horses or cattle that hav«» died from disease*. If a bon^ciitter is not 
available, break up the bones on a flat stone. Lime was another important 
eissential. Many poultiy owners sei-med to expert their fowls to lay eggs 
with proper shells w’ithoul providing a supply of lime for them. Where 
eggs had to be sent long distances to market it was important that the shells 
should Iw' strong. He made it a practice to provide a liberal supply of 
crushed limestone for his fowls. Sharp grit was essential to the proper 
digestion of the food given to fowls. W’^aterworn grit or gravel was not 
suitable for the purpose. He used to find a considerable amount of undigested 
food in the dung; Init since supplying broken glass or crockery he had noticed 
a. markeil dlffereuce. The presence of undigested food In the dung was 
proof of their Inability to assimilale tlie foml given them, and that the owner 
was feeding to waste. Other essentials to snecess uere pure water, warm 
roosting place in the cold weather, and <‘leanliness. (Considerable discussion 
followed the paper. 


Watervale, April 6. 

rre8(*iit~:Messrs. Sobels (chair). Holder, Seovell, Aahton, Perrin, Hunter, 
Solly, Tndoar, Smith, E. W. and O. H. Oastine (Hon. Sec.). 

Maize and Sorghum.— Mr. Hunter tabled splendid cobs of maize; also maize 
chad. Members were of opinion that the chaffed maize would be splendid 
food for all classtis of stock. Members wished to know simple and cheap 
way of stripping ht>lcus and similar seeds from tlie stalks. (Where sorghum 
is grown ill any quantity siieelal machines are used. These consist of re- 
volving drums studded with spikes about 2^ in. long. Tlu* heads are held 
on the drums until the seed is stripiied. For small lots probably the most 
general inetbod is to draw the heads through the comb of a stripper, aud 
after\>ards winnow it Beating the heads is alsi> practised. —Ktl. | 


Port Plrle. April II. 

Present— Messrs, dohns (chair), liannau, Wright, Crispin, Lawrle, Morr|sh« 
Smith, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbets. — Considerable discussion took place on protection of ciops in th« 
district from rabbits. A Coiiiinlttee was appointed to wait on the local Dls- 
tiict Council to urge the necessity for erecting a rabbit-proof fence along the 
westeiii slope of the Flinders Range to prevent the incursions of rabbits from 
the range. 

Bluestcne Tests. — The Chairman read extract giving simple methods for 
testing the purity of bluestone, and some discuasloii followed. He also 
reported on some experiments to test the effect of bluestone on the germtnat- 
iBg power of wheat. As the wheat was badly cracked in stripping, not uuicb 
was learned from the expeiiineiits; but it was generally admitted that the 
bluestone lessened the (lercentagt* of germination. 
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Colton, Aprll-4. 

Messrs. Kleemau (chair). Whi'tebread, liIcCracken, Ke'uiiiy, aud 
Packer (Acting Hou. Sec.). * 

Manure Experiment. — Discussion took place on results of experiments with 
diflerent manures for wheat ci*ops carried out by Mr. W. J. Packer, under the 
»iiper\'jslon of the Department of Agriculture. Meimbers considered the small 
returns due to the light -rainfall during the growing season, and the hot winds 
dnring October. Members stated that the exi)erimeuts in (jneetion bad iv- 
sulted in a considerable area of land in this district being manured with 
fertilisers. 


Wilmlnarton, April 6. 

Preseut-^Messrs. Slee (chair), A. and M. Biselinf. McLeod. Broadbent, 
Schuppan. Tvaiiterbach, Maslin, Noll. Sullivan, Hannagan, Bauer, and Payne 
(Hon. Sec.). 

" Deei» V. Shallow Ploughing. — Mr. McLeod initiated a discussion on this 
subject. The i)revailing opinion of the iarmers pres+mt was that in dry sea- 
sons shallow ploughing was bettt*r thaui deep ploughing, but in wet seasons 
^ it would pay here to plough d in. or 7 in. deep. Mr. McLeod would not plough 
more than o or 4 in. befoiv seeding, but would go deeper In fallowing. On a 
vote being taken shallow ploughing was favoured by a majority of six votes 
to two. 

Increasing the Usefulness <»f the Bureau. — Mr. li. G. S. Pa-yne rmd paper 
prepared for September Congress by Mr. W. L. Summers, and offered some 
remarks thei-eon. He was exceedingly pleased with the paper, and generally 
agreed uith the writer. The question of membership was of vital importance; 
the young men— sons of farmers or the work hands — ^should be induced to 
join the Bureau. Visitors should also be encouraged as much as possible. 
Experiments on a fairly large scale shoufd be undertaken in groups in various 
distri(*ts. He favoured c)\arging for The Journal of Agriculture; the reveune; 
together with subsidy from the Stat<‘, btdng dPvott>d to experimental work. 
He considered the Journal a most valuable adjunct to ‘their agricultural 
literature, and worthy of a pi-ominent place in evt-ry library. It was resolved 
i*‘that if Mr. Suinmieirs’ suggestions were carried out the -various branches 
of the .Agricultural Bureau would become more useful.” 

Improvement of Dairy Herds. — The Shorthorn bull. Roan Duke, purchased 
by the in-anch two years ago at wnsiderablc cost! has thrived well, and 
-•develojied into a splendid .ahinial. Much good is expected tx> result from 
his presence in the district. 


Nantawarra, April 8. 

Present— Messrs. F, Nicholls (chair^. R. Nlcholls, Dixon, Belling, E. J. and 
A. J. Herbirt, Sleep, and Spencer (Hon. Sec.)., 

P>la<*k Rust. — A lengthy dlscui^lon oil black vJst in wheat crops took place, 
.ami it was af?rt*ed that generally the disease jwas worst on light, loose land 
sown early and dry. Pickling was not a preventive, 

, Pickling for punt— Methods of pickling were dJscussejd. Mr. R. Nicholls 
was having a, trough made a llttlO longer and deeper than a bag of wheat, 
and be intended to dip the bag in tjie tpougbt, leaving it until all bubbles 
had ceased to. rise. M^,,pixon7 wished to know bow to keep water at proptfr 
temperature when pickling oats or barley. [Two coppers of water are re- 
quired: one at a lower tempei^ature than iN?qulred for pickling. 

The ^reed is dipiied flfst In the ' cooljpr water for a few 

'minutes to take off the chill th^ plunired In the copper with water at s 
'|emperatfire df laOF. to 183F. ,f6r 15 minutes. The coppers must be kept 
over a slow fire, or a quantity of boiling water added as often as necessary 
to keep the water at the required temperature. See page 668 of March, 
.lournal of Agriculture.— Ed,] . * 
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JohnsburiTf April 1 1. 

Present — - Messrs. Potter (chair), Dunn, Masters, LucKioft, Hombsoh. 
MeRitchie, Johnson (ITon. fc^ee.), and two visitors. 

Binder and ^^tHl)pers.— Mr. F. W. Hoiuhscii read a im-per on thiis isubject. He 
prt>i>osc»d to deal with this question so far as it fonceriuHl the northern areas. 
He did not for a moment believe that the sti*ipper would lx* rei)laced by the 
biiidei*. The difficulties experienced durln?; the past few years in securing 
food for stock in the drought-stricken are,.s had dinu-ted attemtlon to the 
questioin of conserving ffxider in seasons of plenty. The farmers, liowever, 
could hardlj" he blamed for the portage of leed, as it is scarcely possible for 
an> of them to save as much food as would have carried them over the six 
dry years, just exi>erl(*noed. Still, It would be tM)ssltale for them to save in 

years of plenty sufficient straw or )iay to carry them through the first year or 

tw’o of the drought and they would have been well rei>ai(i for their trouble 
an<l expense. The cost of harvesting a twelve-bushel crop with the binder 

>vas about 5/ per acre moi*e than w’ith the stripper, or 

on top acres £2."). For this outlay the farmer would secur«i 
in addition to the grain MO tons to 100 tons of good clean straw', which if pro- 
perly thatched would retain its value for a considerable length of time, 
and be w’oi'th at least £1 per ton when nee<led. By using the binder they 
coiild si art tte harvest earlier, and it would be possible to cut, say lOO 
acres to 150 acres before commencing with the stripper. Then in rusty 
years they often would got a much better sample from the wheat harvested 
early than from that »tiippt*<l : there w as also less danger from loss by storms 
or tire. A g<»od (liscus.sion emsued. During the drought the farmers had 
suffered severely^ owing to absence of feed, and it was agreed that if pre- 
viously in good seasons the binder and header had been used to harvest por- 
tion of the crop there would not have lieen the same difficulty. Some 
menib(»rs stateil that the chaff frem binder straw’ had a tendency to cans** 
scouring, and required the addition of crushed w’heat or other substantial 
feed. With istraw gathered after the stripi>er and stacked, it w’as noticed 
that stock appeared to do better if allowed to help themselves from the 
sfa<*k. If fed in the stable it should be mixed with molaases. It was 'Stated 
that a large quantify of veiy inferior chaff had been sold throughout the 
State, a considerable qiiantitity of ^traw. being cut up with the hay. and it 
was suggestcHl that legislative antioii should h taken to prevent tliis fraud 
Ixdng cemtinued. It was resolved that “this Branch strongly condemns the 
practice of cljattiiig up straw’ with hay and selling it as hay chaff.” 


Booleroo Centre, April 7. 

rresout- Messrs, Xottle (chair). Stevens. SargcDt. CLack. Brooks, Miller, 
Rc])per, McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and tw'o visitors. 

, I*rofitahle h^'aruiing. — Mr. IM filer read a short paper on “Farming for profit,” 
A firmer must learn by practical experience w'hereio he haf? failed to make 
the best of the means at his disposal. Energy and enterprise arc splendid 
attributes, but industry and commonsenae are more effective in overcoming 
the difficulties the farmbr has to contend with. From grains of theory 
The farmer may secure a crop of* knowledge. Practical proof of what is most 
‘henefici.al can be gained ?>y testing as far as possible new* ideas. Science 
is, in the first place thi? property of the .scientific man, but It diffuses knuw'- 
ledge to all seekers. • In farming the best methods should be adopted to 
the fullest of their ability; profiting by experience to improve on previous 
practices. If the farmer is not of an oxiKirimeiital turn, he should not fall 
to watch and profit from the experiences of others who take up such work. 
No one was too old to learn something frosb.> Members generally agreed 
wiTh .Afr. Miller; and regretted- that he had not dealt more fully with the 
sub.ie<*t. The improvements in forming.practiees of late years was admitted, 
and .it Avas claimed by: I>r. Steven that the principal Improvements effected 
in agrleultum.1 machinei*y were the outcome of the experienoe-and Ideas of 
l)r;u*tical farmers. 
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Saddleworth, April IB. 

Present — Messrs. Frost (chain. Bee, Beugor, Daley, Eckerman, Plant, 
Colemim (Hon. See.), and one visitoi*. 

J^Y^rtJlisers on Grass Land.— The secretary I'eported having received half a 
ton of grass manure from the Agricultural Department for trial, and that 
he had drilled It in pasture that had not been cultivated for over 20 years, 
a part, probably never having bwm broken up. 

A’i'eeds. — Samples identified by the Department of Agriculture were 
exhibited, and included Saffron. True Star, and Barnaby’s. or Yellow Star 
thistles; the latter, sometimes termed “Hngllsh Cockspur,” was spreading very 
rapidly, it was a useless weed. A specimen of Toadflax (Linaria elatine) was 
collected from the railway reserve, and was reported to be spreading very 
much along the line. 

Bleached and Unbleached Wheat— Samples grown under exactly the same 
conditions, but reaped before and after the rain of December 16, were shown. 
A small quantity Is being sent to the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, by 
request, to be tested hy mill and analysis to see what proiKH'ty is lost when 
ripe grain becomes bleached by rain. 

Dairy Cows. — Mr. P. Plant, in a short paper, advised testing the oows’ milk 
rather than depending upon shai)e and general appearance. No farmer 
should be without cows. Dallying was profitable in this locality, which was 
not recognised as a dairying district. Separating the milk and sending cream 
to Adelaide — a practice followed for years by some members — was a better 
plan than making butter. With a spring balance and Babcock tester to 
weigh and test the quality of the milk, the inferior cows could be detected and 
culled fiH>m the herd. 

Culthatlon of Bed Lund on the Gilbert.— A short practical i>ai)er by Mr. 
Daley Introduced this subject. He thought the after cultivation of the fallow 
even inore Important than the ploughing. Scarify the fallow l)efore tlie weeds 
get any headway. Fallow early, kill all rubbish, and work the land down 
fine before the hot winds come. If lumpy, roll, ami again harrow to leave 
surface loose. A second scarif jdng was mecessary to kill young stinkweed. 


Clare, April 3. 

rrc«ent — Messrs. Kelly (chair), OhristisoD, Carter, Martin, A, P. and W. 
P. Birks (Hon. Sec.). 

Our Wool Industry.— Mr. Carter read an interesting paper on this subject, 
describing the establishment and growth of the imefrlno flo<!ks of Australasia. 
•He tabled the samples of merino wool, and descrtl>e<l the various qualitieb 
and defects. He urged the necessity for gwater attention l>eiiig paid by 
farmers to the get up of the wool. Any one visiting tli-e wool showrooma 
for tile first time would be surprised at the number of caivlessly got up lots. 
Appearance undoubtedly goes a long W’ay, and It will pay farmers to attend 
to this matter. It was uecessai^' to keep a clean shearing shed and the floor 
well swept. Have a good wool table to spread the fleece on. and be careful 
to shake out all second cuts; then go around the fleece and take off levery 
piece of stained or clotted wool, then go around again and pull off all coarse 
and burry places, before folding up the fleece, after the manner of folding 
a blanket, and place them carefully into the bales In even rows, and neatly 
sew down. Never mix the classes of wool. If you have a mixed flock, and 
only have three bales It is better to put each class into a bale of Its own, and 
brand what they are even if they are sold in one lot. Make tlie bales as even 
as possible, for. should the brol^cer open a bole fpv a sample, which is better 
than the average, you will most certainly suffer next year, while if he opens 
one of the worst you will fall in at once, so in any case the woolgrower must 
suffer if he does not send his wool to market honestiy packed, classed, ai^ 
branded plainly, and if he intends carrying on business his brand will soon 
be knowm, and his wool bought with confidence. 
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Mount Confpasst April 10. 

Prepent— M^«srs. Jacobs (cbair), Arthur, Gowling, Hutton, Jonkln, Slater, 
Sweetman, F. and II. McKinlay (Hou. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Duties of Members. — The Chalrinan read a short paper on the duties of 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. He thought that, In spite of what h.‘»d 
bet'D published from time to time on this subject, there was room for consi- 
derable impro^fn.•ent, in the maimer in which the members attended to their 
duties. The .avemge attendance of members at Bureau meetings could not 
be regarded us satisfactory; as for the young men of 17 to 25, they were 
conspicuous by their absence. Why is it that outsiders take so little interest 
in the Bui'eau? Is it because the farms and gardens of the members show 
that they preach what they do not practise V The members of the Bureau 
were indirectly paid by the Government for tbeir services; they received 
each month I'he Journal of Agriculture free, also stamps and stationery 
required to carry on the branch; the advice of the expeiis was always at 
their (*oiiuTiands, and in other ways the Government endeavoured to assist 
them. In i^etiirn it was their duty to attend the meetings regularly, and to 
place at the dls^iosal of their fellow members such informatioii concerning 
practical work as tliey possessed. They could not be expected to agree on 
all points, but let tlijplr criticisms l>e made at the Bureau meetings, and in 
.‘i friendly way. At the Bureau meetings they should forget that they l)e- 
longed to different political or other parties, and meet with the sole object 
of making the cultivation of the land more protitable. The success of the 
Biireau rests upon the members individually; if they do their duty the meet- 
ings would soon l>ecome poftmlar. Most of the members agreed with the 
Chairman. IMr. Blater suggested that each member should make an effort 
to bring a friend with him occasionally, and all the members should sb»w 
Rucli visitors that they were welcome. If this were done he was convinced 
that they would soon have an increase In the number of visitors. 

Braiu'h Show. — (In Easter Monday the second annual Show of the pro- 
ducts of the district was liehl. The exhibits were numerous, and of excel- 
lent quality, particularly fruit and vegetables. The magnificent display 
of apples spoke well of the future of the young orcliards in this locality. In 
addition to members of Port Elliot, Finiiiss, and AVlllunga bnuiches, who 
exhibited various products, there were between 300 and 400 people present. 


Dow^ingvllle, April 7. 

Present ~ ^Messrs. Itlman (chair). Montgomery, Crowell, Mason, Grave, 
Phelps, Whittaker, AVatkiii, and L<K*k <Hoii. Sec.). 

Early (treen Feed. — ^At previous meeting the question of best crop for early 
green feed was diis<*ussed. It was the opinion of the members that Capo 
h.arley and some kinds of rye were most suitable for this locality. 

Best 'Vheats. — A Jong discussion took place on the best wheats for this 
locality, and the pnofier time to sow them. It was agreed thiat for early sow- 
ing Dart’s Imperial, Smart’s Pioneer, and a variety known locally as Ward’s 
IiTipi*oved were best; for late sowing, Steiowedel, Smart’s Pioneer, and King’s 
Early were favoured. 


Woolundunira, April 14. 

Present—Messrs. Greig (chair), Walker, Prosser, Foulis, Rogers (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

The Fig.— Mr. Rogers read a lengthy paper on “The Fig Tree and Its Uses.” 

Homestead Meetings.— This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J, 
Greig, and after the business was concluded members were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Greig, w^ho were thanked for tlielr kindness. Several members 
tabled exhibits of fresh and dried fruits. 
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Golden Grover' AP**11 9* 

rmseiit—Iilepsrs. McPharliu (chair), Milne, Mountatepheu, Roas, Harper, 
anil Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle OopiplaiDt. — Mr. Mouutstephen reporteci ailment In cows in hl« 
nef^rhbonrhood. A swelUngr appeared along the side of the body, the cow 
goes off her feed, and the milk supply falls off. If the animal scours within 
a few days she generally recovers. 

Fodder Ooi)s. — Mr. Harpe^r tabled si>0oimens of* Ciis&co maize 11 ft. 'ii 
height. This was a very thick, heavy growth, but up to the present no cobs 
had set. f Similar exi>erience is reported elsewhere: appa.rently this maiae 
requires a long hot spell to produce seed.-^Ed.] Mr. Hairper also shoiwed 
samples of holcus 12 ft. in height, and rib gi*ass. 

Hon. Sec. — Mr. Coles tendered his resignation, as he was leaving the dis- 
trict, and, in reply to a vote of thanks for his services, stated that tlu* Bureau 
had been of very great assistance in helping him oter. the many difflcuUies 
that as a begiemer ht farming he had had to deal with. 


Mount Gambler, April 1 1. 

Ihvsoiit— Messrs. Mitchell (chair). Wed<l, Dyke, Barrows. Xorman, Wilson, 
Watson, Pick, Ruwoldt, and Lewis (Hon. Seo.l. 

(’ouference.-'-Alatters In conneetloii with the recent Coiiferentje were dealt 
with. Alost of the members agreed that the exhibits by members of the Bureau 
would have l)ee‘n more numerous and educational if they had been staged at 
the Conference, instead of at the Show the day before. Showing them at the 
Conference v'oubl also have improved the attendance. 

, Potatofis. — A long discussion took place, on various .matters connected with 
the potato industry, mure particularly in reference to preserv’ing them in pits. 
It was admitted by ail present that the potatoe«i would keep well if properly 
pitted, but some difference of opinion existed as to how they should be pitted. 
Some of the members had seen etU'ih packed oveir the straw covering of the 
potatoes to kwp out the wet, but Mr. Norman tliought this unneceg»»iry. He 
made the pit H or H in. deep only, put the potatoes not more than 3 ft. deep 
In the centre of the heap. pla(*ed logs on each side of the pit, and then put oh 
A gooil covering of straw. His i>its w’ere 3A ft. to 4 .ft. wide. The question 
of black spot was referred to. It was sbited that the disease was worst in 
sandy ground. ISIeinbers thought the weather had a good deal to do with the 
prevalence of the disease. AVater-blistev was also bad in parts,' aspeeially at 
Yahl. Specimens had been sent to Adelaide to see if anything could be done 
k) prevent the ti’ouble., Mr. Kuwoldt statjed that eight years ago the potatoes 
in one of his paddocks were badly blistered, and aHhougU no potatoes had 
been gi»own there si net* up to this year, the crop was again affected. The 
Chairman would like to know whether »the disease occurred in other countries, 
and, if so, what was being done to combat It. The varieties of potatoes grown 
and their qualities wei*e dl^cusded. . Amongst newer kinds exhibited at the 
Conference^ Mr. Ruwoldt spoke highly of Bismarck (yield up to 20 tons per 
acre). Up-to-date (yielding as much as 12 tons locally), Wohltmann, and Thiele. 
VA'hile some members cousidered that the continued cultivation of the same 
variety resulted in marked deterioration, and Brown Rivers was given as a 
proof; Mr. Norman smted that he got as good a crop of this variety last year 
as any during the 20 years«hd )h)gd been growing.lt. It was generally agreed: 
that changing seed from the sandy loam to black soil and vice versa was 
good practice. The potatoes from the black soil seem to possess a vigorous 
constitution. Seed from another country generally took two years to aoclima- 
tS’ze. 

, Rnsi on Grass, — Mr. Wilson called attention 1o the spread of “red-rust” on 
th^* grass, principally on rye grass. Some memliers thought it would injure 
stock, but the Ohainuan said sheep seem to do well and fatten on the grass, 
notwithstanding the rust. 
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Ardeh Vale, April 13. 

Preneiit— Messrs. Wamni a'liair), Eckert, Francis, Frleker, Hamiemann 
^Hon. Sec.), tind thive visitors. 

C^ultivation of Wattleis and S^Utbush. — The Hon. Secretary read short papers 
on tliese subjects. 

Wattles - The hijch brice ruling for wattle bark should induce them to try 
to cultivate wattles where the .soil was suitable. In many parts of the Flin- 
ders Range wattles are growing naturally, and apparently do well. Large 
quantities of bark have been strlpisHl and sent away at different times, but 
untTortunntely they could not get top prices for it. He had recently taken 
sainjdes of a lot of abdilt three tons to live different Adelaide buyers, and 
the lK»st price offered was £3 per ton under top market rates. He left some 
with Messrs. John Reid ^ Sons, Limited, with a request that they w\)uld give 
tlic iKirk a'thorbngh test, and the following letter from the firm explained 
the iK)sitiop:— **In r6ply to your desires of December 11), we have made a very 
exhaustive test of the tanning value of your bark, and we regret to reix)rt 
that It onriles o\er one-thiid leas taimiu than best Adelaide hills bark. With 
the latter rnllng at £S a ton your bark works out at a little under £5 a ton 
m Adelaide. However, you ciin rest assured that whilst you forward bark 
equal to tliat of your last it will be w’orth £5 a ton, and as the bark market 
is not at all likely to fall for a long time you are, we think, quite safe to encour- 
age Avat tiegrowing in your hills, if there is a margin of profit in £5 
Adelaide to you; beyond this the younger wattles, if left long enough to fully 
mature, will be a better article than bark sent us, and thus worth more 
money.” freight fr(un Qnorii cost £1 4/ per ton, £5 only left £3 16/ to pay 
IVir stripping, collecting, and carting out of the hills, and then 25 miles by 
road to Quoni. This w’as not enough. The only thing to do wats to tind out 
why their \>sivk was inferior. If the climatic conditions were to blame they 
could not help themselves; but it w’as ix>ssible they had not got the best 
varieties of -wattle, and he suggestc*d getting seed of ^e best kinds and trying 
them, as wdth better prices and a larger output he believed wattles could be 
l)rofitably grown in many of the gullies through the far north. 

Saltbush. — The drtnight during the past seven or eight ycHWS had taught the 
fanners many lessoms, in<4nding the nec*es8ity for giving some attention to 
their native grasst*s and herbs, especially the saltbush. In California tlie 
Australian saltbushes wore cultivated on a large scale, and with only four or 
five inches of rain <iuring the summer the creeping saltbush (Atriplex seini- 
baceata) had yielded large quantitic’e of feed, besides seeding freely. The plants 
were cut for hay, and grew again very rapidly. A numl>er of other varieties 
had l>eeii tested, but next to the one just mentioned the tall saltbush (Atriplex 
niimmularia) was most valued. These plants should l>e cultivated by Australian 
farmers. Consldwahle discussion ensued, and it was agreed that in some 
portions of the north wattles might be growm with profit. AH members 
were agreed as to the value of tlie saltbusli. and the necessity for experi 
menting with the different kinds. It was decided to obtain seed of salt- 
bush. and also of wattles for trial. 


Davenport, April 2. 

Present — Messrs. Treinbatli (chair), Lecky. Hodshon, Roberts, Tottman, 
McD^nvell. Tickle, and Pybus (Hon. See.). 

Improving Usefulness of Bnmch. — The Hon. Secretary initiated discus.s.on 
on the working of the branch. He spoke on the duties and i*esiH>usibilities 
attached to membership, and urged that members should do all they could 
to lighten the duties of the Hon. Secretary. After much discussion, it was agreed 
that a programme be drawn up for the remainder of the year, aorl that In the 
event of any member finding himself unable to fulfil his engagement he 
should find a suitable substitute. 

Oapoiiising.— A shoit discussion on caiMinising poultry was initiated by Mr. 
Lecky. 
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Woodsidet April 6. 

Present — Messrs. Caldwell (cliak), Low, Keddle, DrogemuUer, Heldrlch, 
Fowler, Rollbutjch, Johnston, and Ilughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Adulteratlou of Commercial Products. — Mr. Heldrlch read a paper on this 
subject. The patience shown by the hard-working producers In submitting 
to the unfair comi>etltion of adulterated products with scarcely a murmur 
was surprising. He would be far better off now If he only haid to contend 
with tlie natural laws of supply and demand, but as It is he has »to contend 
at almost every turn wdth adulterated articles of consumption which displace 
his own pix)ducts, and which contain ingredients quite foreign to what the 
purchaser is led by the labels to exi>ect. In many cases substances injurious 
to the public health are used by the manufacturers. Only recently ‘the exami- 
nation of so-called raspbeiry vinegar in Melbourne showed that three-fourths 
were concoctions of acids and essences, some of which Tvere actually dan- 
gerous. In many other lines similar results would be shown on examination, 
and there was no I'eason to doubt that in South Australia the conditions were 
similar. It w^as well known in the trades Interested that the various artificial 
essences, so closely resembling the natural in smell that the ordinary iisei 
would not detect the difference, "were sold openly by the impoirters and other*. 
Tliere was absolutely no guarantee that our so-called “pusre Jams” were not 
adulterated. Their wines, so he was informed on good authority, as some- 
times sold by the retailers, were at times something other than the pure 
Juice of the grapt*. So It was with other lines of produc*e. Frequently the 
retailer is to blame, as he does not care what the article is made of so long 
as rt looks and sells well, and he can undersell his rivals who are trading 
in the pure articles. He contended that the producer had the right to bo 
protected against this unfair competition, and that the consumer was entitled 
to similar protection. Where the adulteration was harmless ftrom a 
health point of view he would not object so long as the labels, &c., set forth 
clearly of what the goods consisted, as he was confident that In most cases 
the consumer would be prepared to pay a little more for the pure article. Any 
Injurious substances should be totally prohibited in articles of food under a 
heavy penalty. He considered it was the duty of the (Government of the 
State to give the desired protection to both producer and consumer, and the 
sooner the producers demand it the better for nil. Mem bens generally agreed 
with the writer of the paper on the necessity’ for (rovernment action. 


Bute, April 7. 

Present — Messrs. Brideson (chair), Gitsham. A. and H. Sclwoeter, Stevens, 
Lbsary, Barnes, Hanidorf, Trengove (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stallion Tax.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. The Chair- 
man advocated a tax of £10 per annum on all stallions over two years of age, 
whether kept for hire or otherwise. Members agreed that the imxM>8ition of 
sucn a tax would prevent the many inferior horses travelling, and a resolu- 
tion supporting the Chairman’s suggestion was carried. 


Koolunsra, April 9. 

Present— Messrs. Butcher (chair). Button. Shipway, Sandow, Burgess, 
Cooper, Atkinson, Butterfield, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry Tick.— An Interesting discussion on this subject was initiated by 
Mr. Sandow. who had found It Impossible to entirely eradicate the tick from 
his yards. The chicks when attacked soon succumbed If not attended to. He 
advised the use of movable perches; one good plap^he had noticed had a vessel 
containing kerosine around each upright to prevent the ticks orawling up on 
to the perches. Mr. Butcher suggested using ebeep dip, spraying the perches 
oeeaslonaily, and dipping the fowls in it to kill all verndn. Two or three 
members had noticed that they had large anthills near their henroosts^ and 
they were not at all troubled with tick. 
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Forest RanarCf April 7. 

Present— Messrs. Monks (ehair>, Vickers, Townsend, Hackett, Ounn, A., J., 
and P. <4iven (Hon. 8ec.j, 

IVospects of the Apple Industry.— This ^vas question night, most of the 
enquiries being on the apple industry. Spraying with arsenical compounds 
was considered to have provwl a remedy against codlin motli. and the opinion 
was expressed that negligence on the part of the neighbours would not in 
future bt* a serious bar to treatment. Members were not piiepared to ex 
press an> opinion tis to pr<jsiie<*ts of the <*<)iitinuance of remunerative markCi 
for apides in London. In planting an apple orchard of two or three acres, 
members w'ould advise setting out about equal numbers of Margaret, Wil- 
liam’s Favourite, Emperor Alexander. .Iona than, London Pippin, Reinette du 
CJaimda, Rome Beauty, Cornish Aromatic, and Stone Pippin. Members were 
of opinion that in fruit orchamls it was practically impossible to go to extreme 
in green manuring. 

FTtrawberrles. - ^renibers considered that the nature of the soil was ot 
greater imiK>rtauce tlian aspect in strawberry cultivation. 

Binding Banks of Creeks.- ^leniLnu’s wished to know wliat grass wms best 
suited for cultivation on banks of crwks and dams to prevent waishiug O’ 
erosion by wattu*. |The exnerience of meml)ers of other branches on this 
])oint will be of value. The dittlculty is that the best plants for binding river 
baiiks are ol>.1(‘ctionable in and difticnlt to eradicate from land intended for 
cultivation. For banks of dams, couch or buffalo grass will l>e found very 
useful. — Ed. J 


Wandearati, April 6. 

Present— Messrs. Robentson (chair), Birks, Stanley, Roberts, Dick, Davidson, 
E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.K 

Hunt or Smut. — Objections were taken to Early Para and Carmichael’s 
Eclipse wiieat, owing to tholr apparent susceptibility to smut. Mr. Dick 84 ild 
he knew of farmers wiio jjickled the sec^ three months or more before sowing 
and got clean cro}>H, whereas seed pickleil .1ii«t before sowing was a failure. 
Meinbem thought this was evidence that to effectively destroy all the spores 
they must remain In contact with the poison for some time. It was unani- 
mously agived that bluestont* pickling w^as an effective, and at the same 
time convenient, method of treating the seetl. 

Harrowing Wheat. — Diffei-ence of opinion existed on this point. Some w^ould 
harrow^ before the wheat is through to kill the wcH»ds and improve the tilth; 
others w^ait until the wiieat lis well through, wiiile some of the members 
thought everj-thing depende<l on climatic conditions; sometimes one and some- 
times the other wunild be advisable. 


Cherry GardenSv April 14. 

Present — Messrs. Woo^ls (chaiii, ,T. and C. Lewis, Ri(*hards, Partridge, Met- 
calf, Hicks, Broadbent, Buiiiee, Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and a number of 
visitors. 

Boring for M'ater. — It w’as decided to endeavour to secure the use of a small 
hand-boring plant in order to test the district for water in sevei'al locations. 

Molasses for Stock.— The Hou. Secretary stated that he liad been using mo- 
lasses mixed with dry feed for his cattle and w^orking horses. The method 
adopted was to dissolve 8 m. molassres in three quaiis of boiling water, 
stirring well. When dissolved, add water to make four gallons, and sprinkle 
about a quart on the food for one cow. For horses he sprinkled the dry 
food with the molasses solution alxvut 12 hours previous to using. HiN 
animals api^eared to be doing well on this feeil, and are very fond of the 
molasses. 

Dairying.— Mr. G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, gave an interesting address 
on djiirying matters. 
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Mount Remarkablev April 9. 

I»i'c*fe}(nit--Mc*asri 3 * Jovgeiisen (chair), Challenger, Yates, Foot, McIntosh, Mor- 
rell, (’asloy, and O’C^onnell (Hon. Sec.). 

IvLM-osine as a Medicine. — Considerable discussion took place on the use of 
k(*rosine ns a medkdne for stock. Most of the members had used keroslpe 
in this Avay for years, while some of them stated that drovers and others 
in the back blo(‘ks used kerosino for all somts of complaints of man and beast 

Ensilage. — ;Mr. Casley strongly believed in ensilage for summer use: most 
of the members agreed, but found tlie making of ensilage a very laborious 
operation, where proper conveiiienceis are lacking. 

Dairy Cows.— Mr. Jorgensen said he had been using a Jersey bulljn his herd 
for some years, but considered he had lost by it, as the male progeny was 
unfit either for the butcher or for the teamster. They should breed good all- 
round cattle. Mr. Challenger urged the nect^ssity for proper feeding, whatever 
the breed, in order to get the most profit. 

Pickling Seed.— xVleruberis were of opinion that there was no difference in the 
germinating power of seed wheat pickled some time before seeding and seed 
pickled as required foi* use. 


Rhine Villa. April II, 

Present— Messrs. O. A. Payne (chair). F. F. Payne, Start, Fare.v. Hecker, W. 
T. and J. W. Vigaa* (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cultivation on the Murray Flats.— Mr. Farcy Initiated a discussion on the 
folly of attempting to grow crops iinsulted to the locality. This applied imr- 
ticularly to fruit-trees in dry localities. There was aiso a large area of laud 
on the Murray Flats, from Rhine Creek to above Morgan, suitable only for 
grazing in large holdings, and on which it was impossible to grow wheat 
satisfactorily. Mr. W. T. Vigar thought there wertj very few farms in the 
district where wheat could not be protltably grown if early fallowing and 
manuring were practised. The Chairman said ea(‘h one must experiment 
for himself in order to find out what i>roilnce he could raise at a profit. 


Parkslde. April II. 

Present— Messrs. Goodoll (chair), Norris, Price, MacDniialcl, Meier, O’Grady 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Aftendanct*. — The apathy of a number of members of the branch was 
severely criticised, and it was decided that the Hon. Secretary^ peix)rt to next 
meeting, showing the attendance of eac*h meml)er during the past year. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.— Considerable discussion toi>k place on the publlca 
tlon by the Inspector of Fertilisers of the results ut analyses of cerbUn sam- 
ples of fertilisers, shoeing serious discrepancies between the guarantees of 
the vendors and the actual analyses. Meml)er8 desired to know what action 
the Go^'eminent proposed to take in the matter, as the mere publication of 
the analyses gives no redress to llie farmers, who have paid for the manures 
shown to be deficient. 


Swan Reach, April II. 

Present— Messrs. Bi*echt (chair). Baker, Zadow, Fidge, and Harris' (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Handling Young Horses.— Mr. Fidge read a i>apier on this subject. A »iib 
stantial yard was required in which to deal with the horse. He should be 
handled gently, and taught to lead well before being put to any work. To 
break him In to work, use him between two older quiet horses 'with the ivst 
plements. Ctire must be taken to treat him kindly, and not to force him 
to work hard until he is fit to do so. 
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Inkertnany April 7. 

Present— ^lessi’s. Saiupwon lohairK Kouuedy, Smart. Lummaii, Anglo, C. H. 
and 0. E. Daniel (Hon. Sec.), anti two visitorK. 

Oropplng Stiibhlo Land.—Disonssion on tlii.s snbjoct was continued from 
previous mooting. St‘veral uionihors stated that they always had fair re 
stilts from the second year’s crop, and were of opinion that with scrublands 
it i>aid tt> crop two years in snc(*essi'on after fallow. It was also notU^d that 
there was better grass after the second crop. 7’h(» Hon. So(.‘retary had noti(*ed 
that where portion only of a hold had been manuroil one year, and the whole 
area manured and sown the next year, the portion not previously manured 
yielded a l>ettor crap than the portion mauuivd f( r two years in succi*ssion. 
Moml>ers thought this explained b.v the fact that the hrsi yeai* a bigger croi» 
was grown on the inanuretl area, and. consequently, more idant fcKsl was re- 
moved, and proportioniately less left th(^ se(^)nd crop. Soint* discussion 
ensued on the question of whether it was advisable to sow the same vaidety of 
wheat for two years in succession on the same land. Sonw* thought that if 
the iseed was pracured from another locality it would not mailer; while others 
did not think anything was gained b.v changing sihmI in this way. Mr. Ken 
uedy pointed out that in breeiiliig stock a change of bl(K>il was usnally bene- 
ticial, and he thought with cereals it was beneficial tt> get send from a dift’e- 
I'ent locality oc‘casionall.v. 

Wild Oats. — Mr. C. H. Daniels said they had noticed tiiat of late years, since 
using super., wild oats had l)een com j)a rati vely scarce on tluoi* wheat lauds. 
S-otne members thought that the wild oats had to a certain exbmt run out: 
others lu'ld that given a wet season, tlie.v \voiild be as i>roiuinent as ever. 


Reeves Plainst April 9. 

riesent - Messrs. J. H. Folland (chair), Richter. Worfol. Jenkins, Hancock 
Oliver. A. H. Folland, and Mef’ord (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding.— IMscaission on this subject took place. Mr. Jenkins said only 
fallow should 1 h‘ cropped in this district. Tlie land should ])e iu proiH*r order 
Ijefore seeding was startit^i. He liked to put the secil in as wet land as [k^s- 
sible, as he always got better results by so doing. If there had b<*en summer 
rains to start the we^s he considered seeding should l>e started after the first 
rains lu April. Clean setnl wais an important essential. Late wheats should 
l>e put in first, and he l>elieved in feeding off the crop with shiK‘i>. Mess»*s. 
liaucock and Kichten* generally agreeil with Mr. Jeukins. Both would pit*kle 
all /seed. Mr. Worfel thought pickling for hay crops unnecessary. The 
Chairman did not I>ellcve iu fetnling off the crop, as the sheei) eat tlie wheat 
and leave the weeds. Deep sowing, especially iu light land, was not advls- 
nlde. He thought early sown crops most susceptilfie to black rust. 


Kanmantoo, April 1 1. 

Present— Messrs. Hair (cliair), Lehmann, Lewis, E. and R. Downing. 

Handling and Bi^eaklng Young Horses.— Mr. A, Hair forwarded a paper 
on this subject. The horse was the noblest, but often the most abused of 
domeBtic animals. Frequently in the city they would see horses. redue<*d to 
mere frames, staggering under the weight of heavy loaxls, with padding under 
tlie saddle to prevent it bearing on the too prominent backbone's, and bag.’* 
under the collars to prevent chafing of shoulders previously made sore 
through neglect or want of knowledge. His experience was that sore shoulders 
were usually caused at ploughing by working the horses too long hours at 
the start. If worked for a short spell only for the first few days, little 
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trouble will be exi)erieneed. Horses that have been mit of work for a coii* 
siderable time will seaM on the shoulders moi^ i-eadilj" than others. In snch 
oases a false collar or l>ag will remedy it. The bi*eaking of a colt shonld com 
menoe at weaning time, when a little handling and tieing up will accustom it 
to such treatment. When the actual work of breaking in was taken in. hand 
ho thoroughly Ixdieved in mouthiiig by means of the side rein— one side at a 
time. Olive the colt round the yard so that he answei’s to the side the rein 
is tied. If this is done for about 10 minutes each side, the two reins can be 
used, and it is surprising how readily he wi'lil answer to either rein. Colts 
< rained in this way will always guide well. When starting the colt in harness 
always give light pulMng at lirst, and long chains, so that he will not kick th*' 
swingle-tree when tnimlng. When branding horses it is a good plan to blind- 
fold them with a bag, as they will stand quieter. Kindness on ttie part ot 
The trainer was most essential. Members generally agi’eed with the write 
of the paper. 


Clarendon, April 20. 

Pivsent — Messrs. Juers (chair), Phelps, Diniinill, Nicolle, A. and A. A. 
Harper, Payne, Spencer, Piggott, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Destroying Bliackberrles. — Discussion took onbit^st mbajns of i^rodicating 

this plant. One member had tried sulphuric acid without success; some 
thought that yarding pigs on the area infested would result in the destruction 
of the bushes. 

Private Separator v. Factory. — Considerable discussion on this subject took 
pla(*e, Ix^th sides being well ventilatal. Members generally agreed that If all 
The dairymen would support the factory properly, they would get more pro* 
htalile retunis than from private separators. 


Morphett Vale, April 21. 

Pivsent—Mpssrs, Christie (chair), Benny, .Tones. Goldsmith, Hutchinson, 
I‘<K*ock, Pen*y, Bain, and one visitor. 

>^eeding.— Discussion arose on question — Is it advisable to continue seeding 
oi»enitioris white the weather keeps so dry? Members thought it was best 
to get on with seeding oix*ratlon8, and to trust to Providence for the season- 
able rains. 

Mixed Oats and Wheat for Hay. — Membere advised mixing two bushels of 
oats to one of wheat — tdther Tuscan or Early Para — and to sow at the rate 
of U bushels i>er acre. 


Strathalbyn, April 20. 

Present— Messrs. M. Kankine (chair), W, M. Ranklne, Sissons, Watt, Cock- 
burii, GofK.*h, and Cherlton (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding of Lambs. -Paper by the Chairman, read at recent Conference, 
was discussed, and it was resolved that the views expressed in the paper 
weiH? worthy of adoption. 

Winter Litters of Pigs.— ,A!r. AVatt took objectiou to Mr. MoWneux'g state- 
iiHu^t in Farm Hints, in April Issue of The Journal of Agriculture, that winter 
litters were seldom prolltable or healthy. His experience was Just the reverse. 
It was rhsulved that in the opinion of this meeting the most profitable and 
l^st methorl is to have litters all the year round, as by giving the sows a rest 
thej^ often will not breed, and have to be fattened. 
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Tatlara* April 1 1. 

Present— Messrs. Fisher (chair), Wiese, Rankine, Stanton, Penny, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring Pastxire Land.—Discusslon took place as to best method of dls- 
trlbutliig commercial manures on grass land, whether by means of drill or 
by broadcasting the manure and harrowing it afterwards. Most of the 
members favoured the drill. 

Wheat Experiments. — Mr. Prescott forwarded report on resuilts of experi- 
ments with different kinds of rust-resistant wheats. [Report was published 
in Februai'y issue. — Ed.J 


VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed my the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Continued from page 584. ) 

If. — I mpurities from Lights. 

The following analyses of the air in a room of 5,700 cubic feet and llj ft. 
high, illustrate this point All openings were closed, and only one person 
was present Three No. 4 Union burners were lit passing in all about 15 
cubic feet of gas per hour. The gas jets were at a height of (U ft. from the 
floor, on the walls at opposite sides of the room. The samples were taken 
at the centre of the room. The temperature outside was about 9 deg. C. 


Volumes of CO.^ per 10,000. Temperature C. 



At 1 foot 
from floor. 

At 4 feet 
from floor. 

At 1 foot 
from roof. 

! * 

j At 4 feet i At 1 foot 
from floor, from roof. 

Before gas lit 



2.9 



! 12.5^ 

12.5" 

13 minutes after gas lit 

— 

— 

13-8 

! — 

— 


— 

4.8 


1 — 

— 

24 „ „ „ 

7.5 



— 

j — 

— 

.30 „ „ ,, 



— 

20.2 

I — 

— 

36 „ „ „ 

— 

9.0 

— 

j — 

— 

44 ,, ,, ,, 

12.7 


— 

i — 

— 

53 ,, ,, ,, .. 



13.9 

— 

) — 

— 

59 „ ,, ,, 

1 



27.7 

I — 

— 

64 ,, ,, ,, 

16.5 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

68 ,, ,1 ,, . . 



17.4 ' 

— 

1 1 

— 

90 „ „ 



— ' 

.34.3 

1 ' 

— 

96 ,, ,, , , , . 


19.4 

- 

i — 

— 

102 

19.6 

— 

— 

1 16“ 

18.8' 

140 



— t 

39.0 

! 

— 

144 

i 

25.8 1 

— 1 


— 

148 i! !! 

24.8 j 

— ! 

“ 1 

1 15 4- 

1 

19.4' 


(To be continued.) 
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INDUSTR'}'. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor BureaM* 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from March 28 to April 28, 1903. 


Tnide or Cnlling. 


Ijaborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
'Carpenters 

Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Filters and turners 
Engine drivers and firemen 
'^Moulders 

Electrical Wiremen 
(Plumbers and ironworkers 
Painters . . 

Sawyers 
Warders . . 

^Compositors 
Farm hands 
Sculleryman 
Apprentices 
•Cleaners 
Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 


Totals 


} i'.. 


^ umber Registered. 

Numbe 

Town. 1 

Country. 

Bmployec 

87 

126 1 

2.34 

— 

2 

2 

3 

— 

4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2. 

— 

-H- 

2 


1 

3 


, 

1 

1 -- ' 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

5 

1 


— 

3 

1 

— 

1 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

I* — 

1 

6 

1 1 

1 

1 

— 

1 — 

13 j 

1 -4 

1 


— , 1 

1 ■ * 

- - ‘ 1 

— — 


131 ; 

1.36 

. 253 


April 29, 1903. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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SEED WHEAT. 

AN INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE RELATIVE VALUE 
AS SEED OF LARGE, PLUMP, AND SMALL SHRIVELLED GRAIN. 

By N. a. Cobb. 

M’Ik* jMilUior.tion of the results of Dr. Cobb's iuvcsstij^ations in tins direction 
pluces the n? riciiltural community of the Common a (*alth under sp cial ob- 
i'j 4 ation to the Department of Aj»ricuiltur(‘ of Xew South Wales. The problem 
NViilch lU*. Cobb has sought to solve by dtUinite experimental work might 
be summed up as follows: — Whetlier oi not any appreciab’t* advantaiic 
coulcl be derived from the careful grailing of seed wheat, i.e., from the 
elimination of the small4*r and lighbT grain at present found in average seed 
wheat. It is almost unnecessary to state that Dr. Cobb’s repulatioo for 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy is well umiiitaiinHl in this his latest 
contribution. If, from the point of view of the general reader, there is any 
lanlt that can he laid to his charge, it is that in his anxiety to anticipabi 
every objection that might legitimately he raised against his conclusions, he 
has, perhaps, ove(rburdened h’s pamphlet with somewhat extraneous matt^T 
to the extent of interfering with the even tenor of its conrsK^ Similarly, 
jicrhaps, what to jsome may appear somewhat tedious reppititlou, is, after all, 
but the outward and visllde sign of the truly scientific mind, anxious, above 
aJl, to avoid possible niiseoDceptions, and at all times willing to sacrifice 
form to matter. We are not, however, <‘alled upon to dwell uuiw*(*essarily eii 
the literary aspects of the tiuestion. We mnnl iioU* aloiie that the .style is 
clear and concise, well calculated to express the results of (experiments that 
should in the future lufluenee to a considerabh* (extent an ImporUint i}oinl 
in our farming practice. 



'That dll the artificial rearing of plants and dom('Stlcated animals the prin- 
ciple of selection has at all time's l»een consciously or mi(*onsclously applltKl 
is nowadays a matter of common knowledge. In antlcip^ition of possibb* 
(‘riticism In this direction, Dr. Oobb d(*monstrateis very clearly the raison 
d’etre of the invesltlgations he was led to undertake. Inhere undoubtedly 
lingers amonigist the farming communify of the world an almost superstitious 
reverence for small grain as seed; and of this fact I am able to add an 
example fmm my earlier experience amongst the less civilised Arabs of 
Northern Africa. By the aid of a vwy perfect grading machine — to whU h, 
by the way, Dr. Oobb makes only passing referent^e— I had prepared a high- 
class sample of seed wheat I was soon relieved of the problem of profit- 
ably disposing of the smaller giain— for surroimding natives offered to 
accept it at the same price paid for the ori'glnal sample prior to the removal 
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9 

9 9 

10 di 

9999 

9999 

9999 

9999 

9919 

99999 


9999 


9999 

An ear of De6ance 
Wheat, with the 
grains arranged 
as extracted from 
one side of the ear 


by fti-adiug of tho larger grain; to them the 
smaller grain ai>i>eareil iikhh* suitable for seed 
purposes, A(*c‘ordiiig to Dr. Oobb, such su- 
ixn'sition is not unknown In South 

W'ales, and his figures having reference to 
the average sa.iuple of seed wheat used la 
the mother State eloquently support liitn 
in this eon lent ion. In 1897, just a'S ae<Ml- 
iiig operations were in full sAviiig, Dr. Cobb 
laid some 2.*i2 ai tuples of seini wheat collect' 
(mI for him in dlll'erimt parts of the State, and 
it is with an (‘xaniijiation of tlieir eondltion 
that his intert‘siiiig pamphlet optnis. As 
tltere exist<‘d no r(‘(*(vgnise(l standards of 
<*ouij)arison, his first work consisb^d in de 
terniiiibig and <*ar(‘fnlly defining standards 
by means of veliieh seed eould l)<.‘ judged. 
In the interests of iiuiforinily it is to bo 
lioptHi that tliese standards, that are the out- 
come of the la 1)011 rs of a eoiupeteiit worker, 
will be adhereiil tri by futniv investigators. 

By means of si)ecially anti earefiillj^ eoii- 
stnicted sieves Dr. <’obb separated tlie grains 
of wheat into diffei*ent gravies, having refe- 
reiiee to their greatest transverse diamettn*. 
Ilis figures aiv given in millimeters (l.tMW) 
millimeters — inches), and tlu* grades es- 
tablished, not inelnsive of tailings, art^ six 
in number, arranged in the following de- 
seendlng seaU‘: fi.2e innis., ( — 0.128 ineb), 

0. 00 mills. ( 0.1 IS ineb), 2.75 inms. ( -0.108 
ineb), 2.50 niins. ( —0.098 ineb). 2.25 nims. 

( 0.089 iueh), and 2.00 mins. ( -0.079 liiclO. 
For siike of slmidieity we may omit tlu^ de- 
cimal point, tind ivpivseiit th(» various gradt's 
into which a givtai sample of wheat may b*' 
tliiown by tlie following figun^:— 825, ,‘i00, 
275, 250, 225. 200. and tailings. 

It must not be siippost»d that small grain 
is exelusively the offspring of poor, ill-devi^- 
lopeil heoils. Fig. 1 illustrates a well-grown 
hejid of DefiaiiiH?, which, as will he not»*d, 
has .vielded a great variety of grades of 
grain, although utuloubtedly the larger 
prevail. This fact Is still further em- 
phasized by Table I., in which Dr. 0>bb ha> 
graded the grain of a well-nigh iierfect sam- 
ple of an ordinary purple straw wheat. It 
will be noted that the smaller grades, al- 
though In markwl minority, are not absdute- 

1. v uurepreseutecl. It should be borne in lelnd, 
however, as a significant fact, that iu this 
<‘ase the two larger grades are represented 
by over 88 per cent, of the total weight of 
the sample. 


TABLfi I. 


Grades. 

d26 

300 

276 

250 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Farmers’ Friend . . 

per 
cent. 
46 '96 

j 

per 

cent. 

8*01 

per 

cent. 

3‘79 

per 

cent. 

1 09 

per 

cent. 

0*29 

per 

eent. 

0*28 


In Fig. 2 the grading of this sample is illustrated. 
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Ill comparing the figures 2, 3, 4, and 
5, illuatrating respectively (A) a nk^arl.v 
p(‘rfect sitmple of tin* typical purple 
straw wheat (Farmers’ Friend); (B) nu 
average samph* of the wheat used in 
New South Wales for seed; (C) an avei*- 
age sam]>le of the seed sown by the 
beet farmers in New South Wales; and 
(D) the condition in wdiich three- 
fourths of the fanners in New South 
Wales sow their wlieat, each graded 
according to the scale adopted by Dr. 
Fobb the following ptiints should lie 
(‘arefiilly rememliered:— That four 
yejirs of c.n refill exijerlmeut have de- 
monstrateil beyond any doubt that un- 
der the conditions prevailing at Wagga 
the greater the iiroportion of grades 
and 300 in any sample the higher 
the average returns, and the heavier 
the grain per (measured bushel; that 
there is no good ground for the belief 
tliat in rt'spect to this 'matter of seed 
wlieat South Australian farmers would 
come through a simDar ordeal much if 
iny hetler than their Imdhren in New 
South Wales; and that the iwobabilltles 
are that if similar extK*rimeiits were 
carried out here in South Australia 
tile results fmm the different grades 
would be ndntively the same. 

Dealing with the quality of the sam- 
ples tesh*d. any containing a lees total 
of the two top gnides than 25 per cent. 
<*au only be regarded ns mediuim to 
bad. As will be seen from figure 4, 57 
of the samples w^hich showed evidence 
of some attempt at cleaning averaged 
IS p(*r <‘ent. of these two grades, and 
line slioiild he regarded as the mini 
mum of any sample that Is sown for 
Wt‘ hope shortlv to secure the 
necessary sleiTes for grading seed 
wheat according to the standard ndo] - 
led liy Dr. Colib. 


2.— A well-nigh perfect sample of a 
purple straw wlieat (Farmers’ Friend) 
raaed and photographed natural sise. 
lone of the small grains have been removed 
from this sample. It will be noted that a 
very large proportion of the grains belong 
TO the two highest grarles. Compare this 
with Figs. 3, 4, and 5, 
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H<»\v (llff(‘r(‘ntly jyrades out the sample sown hy the nverajye farmer In New 
Sou Hi A^^‘^le^!| (and It is to be feared that <*rltieal enquiry would yield no l>ettier 
result, in our own State) Is well shown in Table II. Not more than 27 per 
( (‘lit. of the grain can l>e included within the two larger grades. 


Table II. (illustrated by Fio. 3). 


tirades. 

325 

300 

275 

250 

225 

200 

Taihngs. 

Average sample of seed 
wheat as sown in New 

per cent. 

per cent, 

1 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

South Wales 

1 

20 

25 

250 

30 

13 1 

1 

3 1 

1 

2 



^ average conditkm in whloh wheat town In^ New S^nth Wales 
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Out of the 272 samph>8 of seed wheat submitted to him. Dr. Cobb was able 
to i)i<*k out 57 samples of nianlfestly superior quality. These has averaged 
in Talde HI., as represtuitative of the practice of the better farimers of Now 
t$outh Wales. This table shows that nearly 50 per cent, of the grain sowu 
would be included within the two larger grades. 


Table III. (illustrateo by Kjjl 4). 


325 300 275 i 250 225 


200 Tailings. 


jpcr cent, per cent, per cent, [per ceiit.iper cent, per cent, per cent. 
Average sample sowiij I | 

by nest fanners in, i I 

New South Wales, i 1.5*8 ' 32‘4 27*7 1^<'‘8 3 8 0*8 0 7 


4 


Fig. 4. —This shows the propor- 
tion of the different grades of 
wheat in the seed as cleaned by 
the best wheatgrowers of New 
South Wales, and presents a 
striking contrast to Figs. 3 and*."). 
Compare also with Fig. '2, repre- 
senting a nearly perfect sample of 
purple straw wheat m its natural 
condition. 






■1 
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The examination of certain individual cases yielded of course results supe- 
rior to those given in Table III.; indeed, in consequence of the removal of the 
suiailor grain, .superior even to Dr. Cobb’s perfect sample of purple straw. 
Thus, in one sample from Yass 88 p(*r cent, of tlie grain was included in the 
two higlior grades; in another, fix>m Bective, 81.3 per cent; and In another, 
from Nemiiigha, 81.2 im cent. Su(*h figures imply very perfect methods of 
preparation of the s(*ed wheat. 

Finally, in T.able IV. is shown the wretched conditioii in which Ihree- 
fourths of the fanners of New South Wah*s blindly scatter their seed over the 
ground. Under 21 per cent of the grain is incliuicd within the two larger 
giades. 


250 
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Table IV. (illustbated by Fig. 5). 


1 

Grades. 

825 

800 

275 

250 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Condition in which 
three-fourths of New 
South Wales wheat is 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

! 

i 

per cent. 

per cent. 

i 

j 

per cent. 

per cent. 

sown 

4 

16*8 

24*7 

33-7 

! 15-7 

i 3-1 

2 

We may summarize the above results in 
manner: — 

Table V. 

a single table in the following 

Grades. 

325 

300 j 

275 

250 j 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Perfect sample purple 
straw, including large 

per cent. 

per cent jper cent. 

1 

j 

per cent. Iper cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

and small grain 

Best sample seed M'heat 

46-96 

89-63 1 

8-01 

8-79 : 

i 

1-09 

0-29 

j 

0*23 

examined by Dr. Cobb 
New South Wales aver-j 

40*8 1 

1 

47-2 

10-5 

1-5 1 

I 

nil 

nil 

nil 

age seed wheat ...] 

Average seed wheat as 
sown by best farmers 

7 1 

20 

25 

i i 

30 j 

1 

18 


»2 

in New South Wales 
Average seed wheat as 
sown by three-fourths 
of farmers in New, 

; io'8 

: 1 

82-4 

j 27-7 1 

18-8 

8-8 

0-S 

0*7 

South Wales ...i 

1 4 

16 8 

24-7 j 

33 7 

UV7 


2 


From ilie above Rummary wo may draw the followiDg conclusions:— (t) 
AVoll-grown wheat plants will throw a largely preponderating proportion of 
large grain; (,2) the practice that obtains in advanced agricultural communi- 
ties of olirniijiating small grain from seed wheat has been peeognls<*d as ad- 
vantageous by an appt»e<‘iable proportion of New South Wales farmers; there 
can, therefore, exist no economic obstacle to its adoption by the majority; (3) 
the great majority of New South Wales fjurmers ignore grading altogether, 
and apparently show a markiHi proference for small grain (and let not our 
modesty prevent us from extending this last conclusion to ourselves). 


[laving carefully established these i)remlses, Dr, Cobb proceeded m^xt. in 
a series of carefully conducted experiments, extending over four years, to test 
“arge grain against small grain. In conducting these experiments be adopted 
Che row system in preference to the plot system; and those who follow him in 
his arguments in favour of this plan will, I believe, generally agree with him 
that where the object In view renders necessary the complete elimination of 
outside disturbing influences, he could riot have made a wiser choice. Dr. 
Cobb points out that when large plots are pitted against large plots, disturbing 
influences, arising from soil and suosoil, from climatic factors, are so great as 
frequently to completely obscure the main results one may hav(» in view. So 
as to reduce the action of sqch influencets to a minimum, the various grades 
of wheat were represented by single rows, the results from which were com- 
pared only with those yielded by neighbouring rows on either side, and situ- 
ated at IG Inches from the central row. This arrangement is illustrated in 
flg. 0. As in all such cases, the disturbing Influence of weeds had to be taken 
into consideration; had their distribution been of an even nature. Dr. Oobb 
states that, with a view to approach as nearly as possible the conditions that 
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Fig 6. — Photogriiph of three rows of experiment 
wheat after harvest. The rows ate from large, 
medium-si^ed, and small grain, and^ are lettered 
respectively L, M. S. The picture shows the relative 
amounts of straw from the various rows, and also the 
greater proportion of ** mims ” of the smaller seeds. 
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obtain in ordinai*y practi(*e, he would pix>bably have left them alone. Uiifor- 
tuiMitoly, such is not tbe hiibit of weeds, and it was therefoi’e found neces* 
sar.v to eaiefully remove them by hand throughout the course of the exi^eri- 
meuts. Dr. Cobb very rightly points out that this operation, imposed upon 
him by ciivuinstances, was on the whole all in favour of the small grai i. as 
Intel ivsiilts proved them to give rise to plants less able to resist adverse 
conditions, such as competition from weeds would certainly tend to create. 

***** 

1 might wish to be in a position to give a detailed aecounit of Dr, Cobb's 
interesting experiments; the exigencies of space, however, forbid any such 
attempt, and 1 must perforce rest satisfied with the briefest of summaries, 
refwring readers for fui’ther details to the original pamphlet. 'Phe results 
st‘cnred by Dr. f'olib may be described as iiniforiidy demonstrating the supe- 
riority of lai-ge, jdump grain over small or shrivelled grain; and in view of 
the fact tliat during the five years over which the* experiments extended, eou- 
sklcrahle vaiia lions in soil and climate conditions obtained, and ji-U amjile as- 
sortment of tyiii(*al varieties eanie under examination, we should, in iny 
ojvinion, have no hesitation in admitting that similar unrecorded results are 
oi daily oecuiTiuice in our ordinary practice. 

The suixndority of the plump grains, or large grailes of wheat, was apparent 
in e^ery line. In the first place the proportion of plump grains that germi- 
nated. or, rather, the proportion that sncceed-fnl in developing well-grown 
plants, proved always to he considerably in excess of that obtaining amongst 
the smaller grades. Thus, If we takt» as an example results from the third 
trial— 

Out of 2,400 grains of the extra large, or 325 grade, 90.0 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5,800 grains of the large, or 300 grade, 90.9 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5.800 grains of the medium, or 250 grade, 87.0 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5,800 grains of the small, or tailings, 77.8 per cent. grew. 

Tlie alK)ve figures do not imply that all the plants bore seed, but merely 
that they were of sufficient size to be harvested and weighed. With refei'enee 
to tl>e tailings. Dr. 'Cobb points out that they are not at all comparable to 
farmers’ tailhigs; the latter usually consist of cracked grains and foreign 
matter, that cannot be counted as seed. The tailings of Dr. Cobb's experi- 
ments consist merely of small, more or less shrivelled, grain, each of which 
is othei’wise i>eTfectly developed. In the circumstances it is perhaps to be 
regretted that he has made use of a term that may lead to confusion of ideas. 
In ordinary practice, where the wheat plants have to struggle with weeds for 
poas^*ission of the soil, there is little doubt that in virtue of the gieatcr vigour 
of plants issued ffom the higher grades, there must exist a still greater dis- 
Iiroimrtionality in the relative power of the various grades to produce full- 
grown plants than is Indicated by the figures above. At all events, wo have 
here already one factor tending to neutralize the effect of a greater number 
of grains for a given weight of seed, that is sometimes claimed as an 
advantage for small grain. 

Secondly, tbe yields of the larger grades wore in by far the greater number 
of cases considerably superior to those* of the smaller grades, with which they 
were companed. Iii view of the very large number of trials conduc-ted In 
this direction by Dr. Cobb, it is impossible for me to do justice to his results 
without quoting extensively, and beyond the limits of available spaci*. I 
must content myself with referring briefiy to the summary of results of the 
third trial. 

Crude 325 excelkd 58 3 i)er cent, trials by 12.9 per cent, 

Crade 300 excelled 93.1 per cent, trials by 20.5 per (*ent. 

Grade 250 excelled 86.2 per cent, trials by 40.5 per cent. 

By this Is meant that lu the t*'sts betAvixt grades 300 and 250. grade 300 
ex(*elled in 93.1 per cent, cases by 20.5 per cent.; so that if we assume that 
grade 250 yielded 20 busheis to "the acre, grade 325 yielded more than 25 
bushels in over nine-tenths of the tests. A similar method of reasoning may 
be applied to the other grades when comimred with those immediately below 
them. 
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Thlrrlly, analogous results were secured when the weights of straw obtained 
from the various grades were taken Into consideration. Thus, for the third 
trial previously referred to, Dr. Cobb gives the following figures:— 

Grade 325 excelled In 66.7 per cent, trials by 19.2 per cent. 

Grade 300 excelled In 89.7 per cent, trials by 29.6 per cent. 

Grade 250 excelled in 93.1 per cent, trials by 40.7 per cent. 

Fourthly. Dr. Cobb's experiments go to prove that plants sprung from the 

larger grades show a tendency to throw a greater proportion of large grain 
than those sprung from the smaller grades. The seed is also generally fuller 
and plumper. 

Fifthly, Dr. Cobb has ascertained that in all cases the weight per bushel 
of grain from plants of the higher grades Is always In excess of that of grain 
from plants of the lower grades. 

Finally, Dr. Cobb maintains that if small and large grain are sown to- 
gether, the latter will give rise to plants several inches ta^ller than the former, 
hence iri'egular stripping or threshing. 

Briefly, Dr. Cobb's experiments prove that seed wheat from which the 
smaller grain has been eliminated will ensure more perfect germination, more 
regular seeding, hardier and healthier plants, heavier yield of grain and 
straw, and a finer and heavier sample of grain. In the circumstances it can 
be added that our wheats, if properly selected from the beginning, should, In- 
stead of deteriorating, tend to improve with every harvest. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It should, of course, be noted that in all these tests an equal number of 
grains, and not an equal weight, or an equal volume, of the different grades 
ha\ e been tested one against the other. Dr. Cobb points out that he desired 
to ascertain whether tlie larger grain would give rise to better plants and 
heavier yields than the smaller grain. There is no doubt that his experiments 
deflnitely prove this to be the case. In the circumstances, he adds, very 
justly, that it must prove more advantageous to sow a slightly heiivier weight 
of largo grain than a lesser weight of small grain. Nor in this connecllon 

should the reduced i>ower of maturing h(‘altliy plants which 

characterizes small grain Ik* 1os< sight of. In proi)ortioti to 

the results at harvest time, the extra, cost of grading is 
comparatively insignificant. There is iii> call upon the farmer to 

grade the whole of his crop; let him, on the advice of Dr. Cobb, select the 
finest grown patch in his fields; let him keep the winnowed grain separate 
from the bulk of the harvest .and grade it at his leisure before seeding time. 
The small grain is by no means lost, for according to Dr. Cobb’s own re* 
searches, and those of others, its feeding value, though not its milling value, 
is practically equal to that of large grain. 

«n> ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

I cannot close tills brief i*evicw without reference to one of Dr. Cobb’a 
statements, which will require confirmation by a very extensive series of 
experiments befoie it can receive general acceptance. After proving that 
if properly kept seed wheat will retain its full vitality for at least five years, 
he recommends setting aside for seed grain reaped during exceptionally good 
years as a standby for yt»ars when, owing to defective climatic conditlonsi, the 
seed avaJlalde in a district is of inferior quality. With the latter view 
some may perhaps be inclined to agree, but when he goes oo to state that be 
has “fairly satisfactory evidence that seed from another district 1» iiot likely 
to bo adv.antageous on a well-conducted farm, unless, in addition to the seed 
Ix-drig well growji. the district be also similar in soil and climate,” I am 
afraicl that he will meet with more opponents than adherents. True, tills 
nmy bo another prevalent agidcultural superstition, but I fancy it will prove 
hardor to kill than the small-grain superstition. .It is not for a moment 
argued that extreme climatic changes must be productive of good 
results; but not only by wheatgrowers but by growers of 
all tyiies of plants, changes of seed, involving slight dlf* 
ff^rchces In climate and soil, such as obtain In districts of 
the ‘Same country, have at all times been looked upon as not only produotivo 
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of l)€wefi(*ial results, but in certain cases as an absolute necessity to the yield 
of good average cix>ps. I shall await with interest what evidence Dr. Cobb 
may bring forward to prove that locally grown seed must at all times prove 
superior to seed grown elsewhere under slightly different conditions of soil 
and climate. 

Dr. 'Cobb closes an ex(*eedingly interesting and instruetlve pamphlet by 
referring to the machineiy available for grading wheat. To this I shall 
at prm»ut inaUi* no refeveiu'c, as 1 puri>ose dealing with the matter at a later 
(late. We are incb*btod b* the Xew South Wak*s Department of Agriculture 
1 * 01 * tlH‘ loan of tlio blocks illustrating lids article. 

Arthur J. Perkins. 

IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture 
(Continued from pp. 494, .'>36, and 59o.) 

The Salt Question. 

Saline mailers injurious lo vegetation, Avludher actually pn^smit In the soli 
in linrtful i proportions, or Avlndher thoir fntniv aeoniniilalion therein Ix^ merely 
indicated by surrounding (‘ouditions constitute under climatic conditions such 
as ours a standing nn*na<(‘ to iiTigated lanuls. For it is pratuically the out- 
come of tlie world's exisuMeiK^i' that the “.salt” <iuestion is alnn^st inseparable 
from the irrigation of localltii's hi which rainfall is scant, summer temperature 
high and abnormaJly jprotracted. and inferentially soil evapora- 
tion e.vccsshe. It has proved the stumbling block in the 

more arid portions of California and North Africa. and 

here higher ui) the riv/u* at Mildura and Kenmark we have 

it on record that Nature has not deigned to abrogate her laws in our favour. 
It may, in fact, Im* asserted ^^ith tolerahie a(‘<*uracy that the tracts of flat 
land lying to the north of Adelaide are all more or less rich in saline oon- 
stilueuts, that hi a slightly Idgher d(*gre • of concentration must iiec(»ssarily 
make their inllnenee fidt on ])lanl life. Doubtless we have here one of the 
reasons that has rmidered proverbial the health of the live st(X*kthat aredepas- 
tured over these vast jilains. It is a matter of common knowledge that soils 
derive their physical and chemical characteristics from the rocks, the disin- 
tegration of whicli has iironght them into existence. "J^ie preseiict*. ho^vever, 
of “salt”— and 1 use the term in its comunm generic acceptance — over a vast 
tra<*t of country, and in the most diverse of soils, serves to emphasize the 
fact that it has 1kx*ii called into existeiuv more by sjiccial and common cli- 
matic conditions than by the comixisitiou of the rocks that have contributed 
in their gradual weathering towards tlie formation of the soils. 

Before extending our empilry to irrigated Ituida, let us endeavour to account 
for the rise of “stilt” inondi nary tilled or iintilled land under the special climatic 
conditions already succinctly ch'sciibtHi. And. first, we must note that under 
the term “salt” we include a variety of substances, all more or less soluble 
in water — various chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates, generally of sodium 
and magnesium. Traces of some of these substances may be said to be pre- 
sent practically in all soils and under all climates, and in tlnur nbiiiuity they 
are not generally characterlsteric of any special rock formation. Special de- 
posits of twk or other salt make, of course, exception to this general rule 
And thus the opinion not uncomriKm here that would frequently attribute the 
sudden and otherwise iuexi>licable failure of a tree or shrub to tbe meeting 
of the roots In their dotvnward course* with a layer of soil unusually rich in 
salt, is not generally justified. It is in the surface layers that the mischief Is 
done, for it is here that social climatic eouditlons tend to accumulate the 
“salt'* In heavily watered countries, where running streams abound. Nature 
purges a soil of salt through rivers that cairy to the sea the sui*plus drainage 
waters. In countries where rainfall is scarce and evaporation intense, rivers 
are rare and drainage practically nil. Rain falls on the surface at distant 
intervals of time, and penetrates the soil to modemte depths; intense sun heat 
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that rapidly and violent winds that rage unhindered over the unpro- 

teotwi plains soon mop up what moisture the surface soil may have retained. 
The latter then makes call on tlie reserves of the lower depths. By capillarity 
lh<‘ siilisoil moisture, now more or less charged with soluble saline comi)ounds, 
ascends to the -surf a(;e, is evaporated, and leaves in the upper layers what had 
prt‘viously htH*ii dispersed over the bulk of the soil. This proeess is con. 
fiiuioua, and in the course of centuries results, under climatic conditions that 
favour it. in the accumulation of salt in the surface layers. Dense vegetation, 
by replacing surface soil evaporation by plant evaporation, and bj’ screening 
the soil from intense heat, tends to keep in check the rise of the salt Un- 
fortiinatel.v such vegetation does m»t nsuailly characterize climatic condltione 
of the tvpe we have in view; or. at all events, it is but short lived, and leaves 
the plain bleak and hare at those times of the year when evaporation Ip 
most intense and the vise of salt most marked. 

Tillage, when u ell eondiioted. must necessarily tend to minimise the evil. 
Winter operations, ploughing, scarifying, &c., by stirring and mixing the land, 
help to spread over a greater bulk of soil the salt deposit that summer evapo- 
ration had left on the surface. The summer cultivation of fallow land, 
by reducing evaporation to a minimum, must also check the rise of saline mat- 
ters. Nor must we forget the action of the thicker and more luxuriant vegeta- 
tion that the soil yields under cultivation, and that is periodically ivanoved 
from It in the form of fodder or grain. The different substances that we de- 
nominate “salt” are, perhaps, not essential to the development of plants, oven 
In the most prououuml state of dilution. Thej' are, nevertheless, soluble,. and 
some t»ortinu of them must pass into the tissues of plants during the period of 
growth, and are thus in part removed from the land. After all, it is only the 
presence in the soil moisture of salt in a state of concentration moi'e or less 
pronounced that the plants fear. 

Tf tillage and Uie growth of cultivated plants tend to check the dangerous 
accumulation of salt, the same cannot, unfortunately, be said of irrigation as 
it is usually' practised. It may, in fact, be said that under climatic conditions 
rendering inevitable this phenomenon, irrigation only helps to accentuate It 
Particularly is this true when It is shrubs or trees that the irrigated land 
carries, leaving it as tliey do naked and unprotected throughout the year 
The soil generally receives the water during the drier and hotter portions of 
the year when evaiK>ratioii is more Intense; no provision is usually made for 
arrlflcial under-drainage whereby the surplus salt-laden moisture might be 
removed: subseriiient tillage is not always as perfect as it should be. And 
liius during a time of the year when their action is most potent, we tin: I 
united many factors, the ultimate effect of which is to multiply manj’ fold 
tlife already hurtful action of the unaided winter rains. Replace, however, 
shrubs and trees by a thick sward of grass, a field of lucerne, or any other 
association of densely growing plants, and the baleful effect of soil evapora- 
tion disappeai’s and with it the appearance of salt In the surface layers. 
It may well l)ie asked are we justllied, when confronted with climatic condi- 
tions that render irrigation Indispensable, are we justified In tilling oui 
orchards and vineyards on the lines that obtain In districts in which irriga- 
t.on is not in use? Were it not wiser to allow, nay to encourage, during the 
summer months an undergrowth of dense vegetation that could be ploughed 
under from time to time? This practice would, perhaps, absorb greater quan- 
tities of water, but the soil would be enrfched, and, what is of equal import- 
ance, the rise of salt would be effectively checked. 

Here in the swamp lands the iiifiueuces with which we have hitherto dealt 
and to whose ageiu*y the formation of stUt patphes can usually be ascribed, 
cannot have been at work prior to tJie advent of the disturblng'hand of man. 
Now completely immerse*! under a sheet of water of moderate depth, now 
sheltered beneath the rapid and luxuriant growth semi-aquatle plants., 
the swamp surface can in the past have felt but little of the bajlefwl action of 
intense soil evaiwration. And If at the outset I have touched, however briefly, 
on this aspect of the “salt” question, It is not so much from a belief in its pos- 
sible l)earing upon the present state of the swamps, as from the conviction 
that its influeiice on tlie future is inevitable; for, once reclaimed, the swamps 
can no longer hope to escape the fate tlmt is normal to adjacent but less fa- 
voured lands. For the salt that may be detected In the soil at the time of 
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reclamation wc may liifer almost oven dlstribntioi) throughout the depths of 
the swamp, and we must seek Its origin :n the waters that have periodically 
flofxled the latter frcini time imnnnnorlal. 

The soil that M*as ftn warfled me by Messrs. Morphett <S: Oo. cannot be looked 
upon as virgin swamp soil. Two or Ihrec* years* rt*claniation has probably 
not l)(*eu without sis^oial modifying influence. From tlie point of view of the 
salt question it would ikj doubt be of interest to compare this soil with tha. 
of the virgin unreclaime<l swamp. This, however, we are not at present in a 
jiosition to do. rnfortunately I had not at the time a quantity of soil sufficient 
to render the Investigation as complett* as I could have wished. From what 
was available the following data were supplied me l>y :Mr. Chapman: — 

TABLE V. 

Injurious Constituf.nts in Swamp Soil at Wood’s Point in Terms of Soil 

Dried to 105 ' C. 


Chlorine 

Magnesia (Mg 0) 
Soda (Na^O) 


Expressed as 
percentages of soil. 


per cent. 
0 066 
0 100 
0 090 


I Expressed as Ihs.iper 
. acre of 3,250,000 Ids. 
weight 


lbs. 

2,145 

3,250 

2,925 


The proportion of chlorine given in Table V. in combination with sodium 
wonlcl lepresent about b.lon |u*r cent, of sodium chkH-ide, or common salt, or 
about 3,542 ITis. of common salt to the acre. We find ourselves, therefore, 
within the danger limit indicated by Messrs. (»uthrie and Helms* experi- 
ments, that were summarijced in this vol'ume, p. 530. The authors state with 
regard to wdieat that “with from 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, of common salt, germi- 
nation is somewhat retarded: the plants are less vigorous, but recover and 
grow well.*’ Un the other hand, the experience of other coiuntries goes far 
to pl•o^'e that plants will frequently tolerate from 5 to 10 times that amount of 
salt providing the soil Is maintained in a suitable state of humidity, and 
excessive soil evaporation is checked. The danger, as has already been 
l)ointed out lies In the concentration of the salt in the surface layers; and this 
I hope to show can readily be avoided here. I infer, therefore, that the 
amount of salt at present found in the swamp soil is not likely to exercise an 
injurious effect on plant life, always providing irrigation be judiciously 
managed. 

Tlie detection of salt in the arable i>ortion of the swamp cannot, however, 
but remain a matter of some anxiety. It may well be asked whether in 
the future it inaj’ not show a tendency to accumulate beyond the point 
of endurance of plants. Although I cannot pretend to be in posseesion of all 
data necessary to the elucidation of this question, I am in a position, l believe, 
to fore(*ast fairly acciiratel.v tlie future trend of events. Towards the end of 
this article I shall endeavour to show on what lines future investigations 
could be proHtably conducted. 

r.»et me fii*st recall the fact that the swamp sloi»es gently back from the 
owllnarj^ river channel towards higher cliffs that help to confine the rising 
waters at flood time. Prior to reclamation, as a flood subsided, the waters 
gradu.‘iHy drained off to the back of the swamp, where, in all probability, they 
came under the influence of more or less intense evaporation, at a time when 
the higher levels were rapidly clothing themselves with verdure. It is a fact 
of universal experience that no running waters are absolutely devoid of solu- 
ble salts; and these retreating waters, left ultimately to evapomte at the back 
of the swamp, can have formed no exception to the rule. Part they ow'ed to 
what the river had acquired from contact with earth on its seaward journey, 
and i>art from more or less lengthy contact with the upper levels of the swamp 
during their slow and gradual i^treat towards their final resting place. We 
have, therefore, here si>eclal conditions tending to favour the accumulation of 
salt on the lower swamp levels, and Messrs. Morphetts’ experience coniflrins 
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what one might have been led to suspect. For reclamation and irrigation of 
the higher levels can by no means be looked upon as tending to check this ten- 
dency; in fact, it is not unlikely that they may help to accentuate its 
effects. T.(ike the flood waters of the past, the Irrigation waters, after supply- 
ing the soil with what moisture it can retain, take advantage of the great 
pcjrousnesis of the latter and gradually drain off to the back of the swamp, 
bringing with them a new <iiiota of salt; and as irrigation is constant and 
regular, whilst floods were spasmodic, it is probable that the yearly amount 
of salt at present carried to the back of the swamp is in excess of what 
obtained in pre-reclamation days. In effect. Messrs. Morphett have found it 
impossible to germinate mangels in the neighbourhood of the lower level, and 
thick Incmstalions and eflioresoences that cover tlie surface as soon as evapo- 
ration has made itself felt testify eloquently to the presence of saft in some 
form or other. These efflorescences are of two types — in one case they form 
a hard w'hite crust, and in the other a loose ashy pow’der. Both were analysed 
by Mr. Chapman, the results of whose analysis are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 

Analysis of Salt Incrustations at Wood’s Point. 


Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Sodium Sulphate 
Calcium Sulphate 
Magnesium Chloride 


j Hard Crust. 

Ashy Powder. 

' per cent. 

per cent. 

22*40 

0*12 

1913 : 

13 *.37 

..j 3*90 

— 

j 1 64 j 

3 82 

! 1 

6*31 


Total Soluble Salts . . .. ..j 47*07 j 23*62 


The water that has been used for irrigating the upper levels drains off to 
the back of the swamp. I have therefore thought that an examination of 
these drainage w*aters would not be w^itlioiit interest. I therefore asked 
Messrs. Morphett to forw’ard me some of this w’ater from a hole opened out 
on the lower levels of tlie swamp. Had I at the same time asked for a sample 
of the water as it reached the upiK»r levels for purposes of irrigation, we 
should, no doubt, have had the terms of an interesting comparison. Unfor- 
tunately this view did not occur to me until It was too late to act upon it. In 
Table VII. are given the^ saline constituents present in the drainage waters 
last Febniary. In the first column they are expressed In grammes p^r litre; 
in the second in grains per gallon; in the third as percentages of the total soluble 
salts; in the fourth, for reasons given lower down, are shown the proportions 
of the same salts in average sea water. 

TABLE VII. 

Saline Matters contained in Drainage Waters at Wood’s Point in 
February, 1903, compared with Sea Water. 



1 Saline matters in Wood’s Point Drainage 

1 Waters, 

Saline matters 
in average 
Sea Water 
expressed as 
percentages 
of total. 


Expressed as 
grammes per 
litre. 

Expressed as 
grains per gall. 

Expressed as 
percentages of 
total. 

Sodium Chloride 

4*606 

315*46 

49*946 

77 768 

Magnesium Chloride * . 

absent 

absent 

absent 

10*878 

Magnesium Sulphate 

2*614 

176 -00 

27*866 

4*737 

Calcium Sulphate 

1*636 

107*44 

17*014 

3*600 

Sodium Sulphate 

0*132 

9*24 

1*463 

absent 

Calcium Carbonate 

0*336 

23*60 

3*718 

0*346 


9*022 

1 631*63 

1 

1 100*000 
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Table A^II. amply accounts for the presence (vf saline efflorescences at the 
back of the swamp. The drainage waters are rich both in magnesium sulphate 
and ^dinui chloride, derived probably for the givater part from irrigation 
waters .supplied by an abnormally low river. 

In the fourth column of Table VII. I have for special reasons inserted the^ 
proportions in which the various salts are present in average sea water. Ij 
will be noted that whilst in sea water sodium chloride (common salt) Is repre- 
sented by 77 per cent, of the total salts, magnesium chloride by 10 per cent., 
magnesium sulphate by 4 i>er cent., calcium sulphate by 3 per cent., and 
sodium sulphate is apparently absent, in the drainage waters at Wood’s Point 
sodium chloride is ix^presented by 50 per cent., magnesium sulphate by 27 
per cent, calcium sulphate by 17 i)er cent, sodium sulphate by 1* per cent, 
and magnesium chloride is apparently absent. These differences are certainly 
striking, the abnormal richness of the drainage waters in magnesium sulphate, 
ajid the absence of magnesium chloride go far to disprove any possible admix- 
ture of sea water, at all events In this part of the river. That at periods 
of low river the laws of Nature are reversed, and the sea flows up stream, Is 
an opinion tenaciously held by some, and of which we are said to have had 
a striking instance during the past summer. Whether or not those w^ho hold 
such views have deigned to take into consideration the insurmountable dlffi- 
oiilty connected with differences of level, and a constant seaward current, I am 
not able to my; the only evidence that appears to be adduced in support of 
this view api>eai*s to be the presence of salt water fish, and the death of fresh 
water vegetation at times when the sea is supposed to have encroached upon 
the I'ivor. All this may, however, be readily accounted for by the gradual 
ooii(*entra tion of the river waters, and by the fact that during exceptionally 
dry years the hitter are supplied mainly by infiltmtion, and not by catchment. 
In lirief. if the sea is responsible for the saltiness of the river waters, the pro- 
portions of the salts present should appi*oximate those of the sea. Whilst I 
am free from pretending that an analysis of the drainage waters standing 
alone is proof sufficient of tlie Inaccuracy of a popular belief, I am inclined to 
the view that all natural laM’s are against it, and hope during the course of the 
present season to have an opportunity of definitely disproving It 

Is salt, llie presence of whicli is undeniable, going to prove an insuperable 
difficulty in the irrlgaiiou of the swamps? To this question I have no hesitation 
in advancing an emphatic negative. Let us consider it first in its relations to 
the higher and culllvatetl levels, and then to the lower and at present sterile 
levels. 

Seeds, ill the process of gi*r mi nation, are peculiarly sensitive to the action 
of salt; and whilst I am not prepared to deny that a succession of low river 
years might not tend to accumulate ^It in the surface layers of certain 
pat(‘lies unduly exposiMl to soil evaixiratioii, even on the higher levels, to the 
extent of hindering germ 'nation, I am firmly convinced that, given careful 
management, there is no llkelilKKMl of the soil becoming at any time so impreg- 
nated as to refus<^* to carry profitably thickly sown herbaceous plants. The 
salts present are exceedingly soluble, and, unlike sodium carbonate, exercise 
no injurious action on the physical condition of the soil. Under ordinary 
conditions, the natural drainage of the irrigation waters towards the back of 
the swamps should prove sufficient to cai’ry with it the bulk of the saline 
matters introduced. Wiih tlie moisture that is retained by the soil some 
portion of the salt must of couree remain; part of it will be taken up by plants; 
and what remains will at later periods be largely removed by irrigation waters 
drawn from a high or flooded river, comparatively poor In soluble salts. Anc 
further, should the salt at any time accidentally accumulate to an Inconvenient 
degree, there can be no special difficulty in removing it by flooding with hlgl; 
river water. Sodium chloride is extremely soluble, and will wash out readily; 
the same may generally be said of magnesium sulphate; the latter may further 
be rendered innocuous by an average dressing of lime that will convert it into 
magnesium caj’bonate. 

These facts, notwithstanding our climatic conditions, are such that no more 
the irrigationist on the swamps than his less favoured brother on higher levels 
can afford to overlook the disastrous effect of unchecked soil evaporation; if 
there is one maxim that both should bear in mind It is summed up In four 
words—KKEP THE SOIL OKEEN. To whatever use it may be put, whether 
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it is criHJwn far iLjrain, root, foddor, or even green mannre, let crop succeed 
crop, and the danger of the rise of the salt will Ihj I’educed to a minimum. 

And as for the back swamp, whether it can ever be profitably reclaimed, is 
a matter that those on the spot are In a better position to judge than I. Flood- 
ing with fresh watt'i* and leading the drainage waters back into the river wWl 
certainly remove the salt; whether this operation is likely to prove profitable 
is a question that I am hai*dly in a i>osition to decide. In the meanwhile it 
may be noted tliat the denuded condition of this salt area, by exposing It to 
continued and iinreslri<‘ted eva-poration must only serve to intensify its barren- 
ness. It maj be suggested as a feasible project that deep drains be opened 
out along the coiilonr of the lowest level; that the salt area around be broken 
up to a good depth, and dressed u’ith lime at the rate of one ton to tl^e acre: the 
surface subsecjueiitly hnm)wed and floodeil more or less with water at high 
river time. The wahu’ should be allowed to sink through the soil, where it 
would lKK*ome charged with the soluble saline matters, and drain off slowly 
into the trenches opened out for that purpose; thence the salt laden water 
( ould be pumped into the river. It Is probable that if as soon as the soil ha<« 
become sufficiently drained and before surfa(*e evaporation can have 
had time to come much into action, it is probable that if the 
surface is immediately sown to mangolds, or some other saltdovdng jdant, that 
fairly successful growth will ensue. The principles underlying the whole ques- 
tion are fairly plain: it remains, however, for those immediately concerned to 
find out the most economic methods of application. 

And thus comes to a close a somewhat long discussion on the Murray 
swamps: my data have not l>een numerous, but I trust that some of the facts 
that have been elucidated w’lll prove of some practical value to those who 
iuay be concerned with them. If they can seeiiro Messrs. Morphett some 
few Imitators 1 shall feel amply satisfied. 

Here I will take the opportunity to state iny conviction that a systematic 
examination of the Murray winters would lead to results of the highest impor- 
tance to the future development of the MuiTay banks. I^nfoiiunately we 
ha^e as yet no Departmental Laboratory in wiiich this wwk could be done. 
By special arrangement with the School of Mines it could at present be carried 
out at a cost of £100 to £120; this would cover regular monthly examination 
of the waters from tliree or four stations, say at Kenmark, Morgan, and Mur- 
ray Bridge. The sum ioAohed is, however, tx'yond wiiat could legitimately 
be spent on one special line of w’ork out of our general Parliamentary vote, 
and as without the sinews of w^ar, nothing can be done, 1 trust some other 
means of securing this sum may soon he open to us. 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

CHEDDAR CHEE8EMAKINC. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

The quality of cheese produced In South Aaistralia bears evidence of the skill 
and knowiedge possessed by our factory managei’S. The old-time “secreta'* 
have vanished, when the student used to be sworn in to keep the mysterious 
knowiedge under a heavy penalty. To-day the doors of our factories are ope^ 
to the ^ isitor, and every process in the science and practice of cheesemaking 
:is c*ond'Ucted without a shadow of concealment, while the sensible manager 
does not scruple to point out the delicate features which govern the quality of 
the product. Well informed as W'e are, how'ever, there is much to be learned 
in the unw^elcome changes which are ever occurring in the preparation of the 
article. It is w^ith a view to illustrate some of these difficulties that I have 
chosen the above subject, and experience gained in this State and other coun- 
tries affords me a good opportunity to make the reading of Interest and profit 
to our managers. First, let us consider the dangers the quality of cheese 
is exposed to by influences not Immediately under the manager’s control. 

COLOUBINO. 

For example, take the evil consequences which followr the uses of hurtful 
colouring matter. It is not uncommon to recognise the flavour of the com- 
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pound In the ripened cheese, and I would impress upon managers the necessity 
for adopting a low standard of colouring in the factories throughout the State. 
Much Improvement has be+}n effected in this direction of recent years, but an 
equality is desirable in all consignments and at all times. When purchasing 
annatto be satlstled that the best article in the market Is procured and the 
quality fresh. 


Rbnkbt. 

I would draw attention to the great importance of being equipped with a 
siii)ply ot the finest rennet. Marked instances of injury to the quality of 
cheese have come !)efore my notice quite ret‘ently, and in one case the manager 
was .‘tdditic: from 5 to 7 oz. of the liquid to bring about coagulation of 100 
gallons of milk la from 50 to 110 minutes. I Investigated the case, and had 
i'on<^nslve evidence of the very Inferior condition of the rennet. I do not 
r onfiernn the brands used in South Australia, but I emphatically oppose the 
sale of ohl and highly dangerous mixtures, ^'’hlnk of what follows the appli- 
cation of this unwholesome substance. We get feeble coagulation in the 
milk, Jiccompanied by an oiwm body, with cream collected on the layers of the 
ooagulum. I>ifflcnlty and failure In cutting are experienced, causing heavy 
losses of the solids of the milk. Ample evidence of this serious weakness 
IS manlfestcil b.v the glittering of fat in the milky whey. Some may think 
lliat time in thickening would suffice to reach the firm stage for cutting, but 
the energy of the ueak ferment is soon exertetl. The controlling agent, tem- 
por.atiire. Is decrejismg as time goes on. thus depriving the rennet of an able 
assistant, while the acid in the slow milk affords but little help. We further 
suffer in irregular cooking of a soft, bodyless curd, and in this season of the 
year, and when starters are not used, development of acid is grievously slow, 
ending in either a sweet, sour, or pasty product, poor In butter fat, and 
coustMluently of little value. 

(me only needs to engage in the manufacture of cheese with weak and 
sickly rennet to find out the trying difficulties occasioned by its action, and I 
have formed the opinion tliat the preservatives wmich are contained in the 
rennet are res)>onsible to some extent for tlie excessive slowness of the lactic 
acid in Ilje curd. This bt^lief would be more in evidence where under-ripened milk 
was under treatment. It is, perhaps, not known that commercial rennet con- 
tains such preeeiwatives as bm’acic, salicylic, and l>enzoic fields. These chemi- 
cal substances are fatfil to a proportion of the active ferments. Sound rennet 
is free fix>m any disagreeable smell, is eleai*, and of good strength, but weakens 
fast with age, one year being sufficient to reduce its action by 30 per cent 
Rennet must be kept in darkness, as light acts very injuriously. The pow- 
dered product Is gaining in favour in some countries, and it has undoubtedly 
a gieat advantage over the liquid supply by its greater strength and purity. 
When inferior quality of rennet is suspected, managers would do well to for- 
ward a small quantity for examination purposes, which will be conducted free 
of offarge. 

Tempbraturb op Rbnnetino. 

There Is a diversit 3 ^ of opinion among cheevsemakers as to the temperature 
of milk at the time of adding the rennet. Some contend that winter milk 
should be coagulated at a lower temperature and more rennet added. As the 
season advances, with an Increase of butter fat in the milk, a higher tempera ♦ 
lure is required, and less rennet. My experience leads me to suggest both a 
higlier temperature and more rennet at this season of the year, and throughout 
the cold winter months. There is an evident weakness in the milk, that neces- 
sitates a firmer coagulum to hold the fats together. If danger is incurred, care 
in scalding and handling the curd will overcome all difficulties in the treat- 
ment ot sound and well-ripened milk. It is at this stage that many grave 
mistakes are committed, and greater efforts should be devoted to bring about 
coagulation in a given time, without permitting an excess of acid In the milk, 
or an overdose of rennet and a very high temperature. 1 find that, with all 
things normal, the best results in the quality of the cheese are obtained when 
coagulation takes from 30 to 40 minutes to produce a firm body for the 
knives. 
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Condition op Milk. 

I will refer to tlie eonaitiou of the milk, which is a great factor in successful 
cheeseiiiaking. At tlie present time very slow acidity is frequently experienced, 
and it is a matter for immediate attention to ripen the milk before renneting. 
This can be done by selecting samples of the best milk In sterilized Jars and 
kt^eping them at a temperature of 75 deg. F. until coagulated into a firm curd. 
Select the starter that is possessefl of the best flavour, and is free from holes, 
and add to the milk in sntflcient <iuantlty to bring about ripeness in a given 
time. This will ascertained by the acid test. Fresh starters can be pre- 
i)ared by ino<*nlatiiig pasteurized skim milk with a quantity of the approved 
sample. (Treat care is necessary in carrying out this work, as contamination 
of the starter would lead to sorinus ivsiilts in the cheese. More experiments 
Willi be conducted on these lines, and managers notified. 

Scalding Curd. 

Begin the scald immetllately after hand stirring, which trikes from five to ten 
minutes; raise the temperature steadily, reaching 99 deg. in 50 minutes or one 
hour. This heat is sutficiont when the milk is not rich, but In the summer 
weather a temperature of over 1(K) deg. Is i*equired to exiad the moisture. With 
gradual cooking you have the three agents working to the greatest advantage 
of ouiri and cheese, viz., rennet, heat, and acid. Iri*egnlarity In scalding is rub 
iioiis to the proijerties of the <*heese. and the reason of some of our cheeses 
going off in flavo'ur after cutting is due to want of a steaily acid development 
throughout the process of making. 

Skttling in the Whey. 

As soon as the stirring has ceased allow the curd to settle, and do not omit 
10 co^ er the vat with a cloth, to maintain temperature. With proper manage, 
ment up to this stage the eui*d will begin to boar evidence of the pi’esence of 
acid by its increasing elasticity, and by the end of 40 minutes to one hour 
threads of one-eighth to a quarter of an inch will be drawn on the hot iron. 

Drawing off the Whey. 

At this juncture the wliey should be removed ^vlthout a moment’s delay, 
the most delicate point in cheesemaking having been reached. Everything 
shoulld be in readiness for the reception of the curd in the cooler, and nothing 
allowed to Interfere with the manager’s strict attention to duty. Drain 
speedily, as the sooner tlie curd Is in the cooler the better; and here I would 
strongly advise the purchase of large siphons, as the small ones in the fac- 
tories at present are decidedly injurious to cheesemaking. As the curd is 
smartly delivered into the cooler stirring must be done at once, to assist escape 
of the moisture surrounding the cul>e8^ Remember, it is only this moisture 
that drains; all the stirring possible would prove Ineffectual In drying the 
internal parts of the curd. From five to seven minutes is suflaclent to stir, 
and during that time no cold current of air must be admitted over the curd, 
more especially during the cold months of the year. Should the temperature 
l>e allowed to fall below 94 deg. P., the development of acid would be checked 
and an <'xcess of moisture retained in the matted curd. 

Matting. 

Pile the curd neatly to one end of the cooler, and cover with cloths and 
boaitls, having weights. At the end of 20 minutes uncover and cut Into 
squares, aftenvai’ds placing the Mocks two deep, with the end squares to the 
inside. At the expiry of 15 minutes turn again, putting the top ones below 
and the corner ones in the centre, making the squares three deep. Change 
ag.alu at the end of 10 minutes. The weights are generally removed 
aftei* 35 minutes from matting, but the covens must be kept in use uutil the 
curd is ready for milling. By adopting the above procedure whey pools are 
prevented, and the curd receives similar treatment throughout the piling. It 
must be borne in mind that piling too high favours an escape of fat, and causes 
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the cHiKt to be imdiily soft. For milling do not guided altogetJier by the 
feel and attractive tear of the curd, but rely inoi'e an the iron teet and smell. 
When three-qunrb^ s of an inch of acid haw developed it is time to mill. The 
-well-matured cuid has now the desired charact eristics, being flaky, silky to 
touch, and passessing a sweet, pleasant smell. Mill slowly, giving the 
machine time to cut the cui’d into regular pieces. Stir for a few minutes 
and salt. Only the Tiest quality of salt must be used, having a grain not so 
flue as required for hutterinaklng. The extent of salting dei)ends upon the 
richness of the milk, amount of moisture in the cuitl. and acidity and flavour, 
rich milk, moist, and otT-flavonred ciml reciuiring more salt. The quantity 
vai'ies from p/*r cent, to per cent. 

Prkssino. 

Before pressing, the salt must he thoroughly stiri-ed into tht^ Ixxly of the 
curd, then piled in a iieap for 10 minutes, and stirred again, 
in tilling the luvops care must be taken to have more cunl in the middle, other 
wise the whey will not l>e forct^rl out and the centre of the cheese properly 
pressed. Pressing must be done gently at The lj(»ginning and gradually in- 
creastMl to full weight at night. Pressing for a couple of days gives the 
best results. 

What has been given in this paper is only a brief account of the gi*neral 
coiij-se I would recommend managers to pursue, at The same time recognising 
that it is impossible to adhere to these points at all times, altterations being 
imperative to coii<‘ with the pt‘culiar changes Tvhich occur throughout the 
manufacture of cheese. 

Faults. 

l will ('onchide the flvst part of my article by detailing the chief faults, 
with their causes and remedies, and would urge cheesemakers to closely study 
these lines. They will Ih' given as near as passible in the order of cheese 
prtMluetiou. 

Tainted (lieese.- -Impurities in the milk are iuvariably the foundation of 
umst taints, (^olostrnin, or ne>v mi»lk. bre^eds bad flavours. The use of a starter 
prepared as suggested and added to tainted milk when low in acidity, will 
prove beneticial. 

Discolouration and bleaching are caused by injurimis bacteria acting upon 
the colouring matter in the cheese. Excess of colouring and inferior quality 
/ire strongly condemned on account of the above danger. Moist curd and in- 
sufficient acid fa\our the fault, and bleaching follows excess of acid in curd 
befo!‘e the whey Is drawn, (bird piled too long in the cooler without turn- 
ing has a similar effect. Careless pressing must be avoided. 

Milky w’hey is a fault in the making that it will be w'ell to explain thorough- 
ly. Street or under-ripened milk causes slow and imperfect coagulation and 
losses of fat and total solid|i. 'Remedy .—111 pen sufficiently before rennetlng. 
The addition of preservatives to milk retards aiidity and injures the coagulum 
with simiilar results. Watered milk, being more difficult to thicken, gives 
a ready escaite to the casein and fat. Bad stirring of milk after rennetlng 
and a quick falling temperature damage coagulation. As already pointed 
out inferior rennet is exceedingly hurtful. Putting before the cund is suffi- 
ciently firm leaves the cubes soft, liberates the fat, and checks acidity. Reck- 
less cutting seriously in.tures the constitution of the curd and whitens the 
whey. The use of the rake too early breaks up the tender cubes. Delay 
in beginning to atjahl after catting entails loss of solids. Rapid scalding to a 
high temperature drives out the fat. J might point out that fine cutting 
should be done 'svhen the milk is rich wdth a view' to a more thorough re- 
moval of tlie moisture, also in the treatment of fast milk. 

Weak, pasty cheese follow^s quick scalding of rich milk. UK'king in the 
uiolsture. Ueinedy.—Put finer and scald steadily to 101 or 102 degrcH's F. In 
ihe autumn and cold months of the year pasty cheiw is often caused by ihe 
curd getting cold in the vat or cooler, producing a check on the acid and pre- 
^ eiitiug an esc^ape of the moisture. Salt sound curd in cold weather at a tem- 
peratiu*e not below»' 82 degrees F. A w’eak cheese w’hen paled gives a swollen 
plug "Which cannot be replac(*d. 
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Open Bodied Weak Cheese.-- -Settlapr too soon in whey, making a soft 
and tender curd. Tlie feel of the curd at “whey running” demonstrates what 
the body of the cheese is likely to l>e. A sour cheese may foillow the pro- 
per degree of acidity in the vat, but the condition of the curd would show a 
want of elasticity and firmness. Piling the curd too high encourages fast 
ripening and a weak body in the product. 

Holey Cheese.— In the sweet cheese the presence of round holes points to 
unripened milk and salting too early. Rugged hoiXes may result from an 
irregular distribution of moisture and uneA’^en temperature in the oooflor bring- 
ing oil defective acidity. A sweet cheese is ditficuit to press, as the condition 
of the curd resists the binding influences of the screw. Heavy pressure is 
desirable, and with that the cheeses will often heave in the curlifg room. 
To safeguard as nuich as possible do not press at a high temperature and be 
careful in its gradual application to full pressure at the end of three hours. 
Particularly note that a sweet cheese frequently finds an answer in drawing 
The whey too sweet and In salting In advance of the aclditj". 

Badly Shapeti Cheese.— C^heeses that are found swollen on the sides, rounded 
at the edges, and heaving on top. are weak and open in body. Pressing 
at a teini>erHturc above 88 degrees F. will bo sufficient to cause vapour to 
generate in the body of the cheese, and when the pressure is removed the 
weakness is soon noticeable. Excessive heat in ripening room acts injurious- 
ly on the shape of the cheese. 

Bleeding or Leaking. — When moisture is noticed running from the cheese 
in the ripening room it indicates either over-ripe milk or too much acid in the 
curd. Instances of the latter haA’c come before my notice quite recently. 
Acid milk or curd also makes cheese of a dry and mealy texture, poor in but* 
ter fat. What is known as acid-cut cheese is a result of the same mistakes. 

The appeai*ance of butter-fat deposits in cheese arises from scalding at a 
high temperature and piling the curd too deep in the cooler. Overstirrlng, 
after milling and salting, when the curd is too hot, is also hurtful. 

<’'htH*S(* pf)or ill fat may result from poor milk, defective coagulation, and 
careless cutting. Experiments in scalding at high temperatures proved 
the extent of the loss of fat in the whey and damage to texture of curd. The 
chief causes are— Piling too deep In company with pressure and salting the 
curd at a high temiKjrature. I have already rewmmemled salting at nothing 
beloAN Sii degree's F.; do not exceed 8G degrees F. Heavy pressing at too high 
a tern i>erat lire crushes the texture of ihe curd and drives the fat out of the 
hoops (111 to the base of the press. 

Dry. <'rumbly Chinese.— Too much rennet, high temperatures at coagulation, 
exi'ess of acid and salt, cold curd, and insufficient pressing. When the curd 
has be+*n alloAveil to get cold the good influences of the press are much re- 
duced. 

Cracking and Mouldy Cheese.— Over acidity will cause cracks on tlie outside. 
Bathing the newly pressed cheese in hot water at a temperature of 135 de- 
grees F, for one minute will toughen the skin. White mouldjB and mitee Indicate 
too ninch whey: blue moulds show a healthier product. Where annoyance is 
caused by the fungus have the curing room swept out at a convenient 
time, not missing a single bit of structure, scrub with a cheap disinfecting 
mlxtuiv*, burn sulphur, and finally spray wltli a 10 per cjent. solution of forma- 
lin. VentWatc thoroughly and admit more light Sponge the mouldy cheeses 
Avith hot water coutaialiig a little ammonia- Attend to turning daily to 
allow uniform evaporation, and jdace the clieese so aa not to touch each other. 
Red siiots are sometimes the result of rough handling. 

(To he continued.) 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Profrssob op Agriculture 

Abniidant and favourable rains have brought on splendid green feed in all 
the tieldft. All tlie live sto(*k are in excellent condition, and the 265 store 
sheep bought late in Ai)ril are doing well. The cows have discarded silage 
for the fresh green feed, leaving us with one silo full of good feed, which 
may be useful later on. The weather has been especially tine for lambing, 
and a most successful season for tlie breeding ewes is progressing. Of the 
80 lambs whi(*h have already arrived not one has yet died. The Dorset ewes 
and ewes bred to Dorset rams are the lirst to lamb, and a good number of them 
are bearing twins. 

The Shropshire ram wliich has been useil for the past two seasons died of 
hydatids early in the month. Mr. S. 8. llalli, of Werocata, has kindly 
offeivd to furnish us with another. 

The raix? sown lati* in February and early March is still mak:ing good 
growth, and is now Inking jiasTtired ott* by the cows and sheep. Since the 
cows have l>eeii turned in to tlie rape there has been a marked increase in 
the yield of milk. 

vSeediiig has progressed favourably. Dahlitz, the Island, and FletTs fields 
are finished, and a grxxl start has already been made In No. 8. When all Is 
finished there will Ik* a total of alwut 560 acres. Dahlitz (4.^ acres! has 
been all sown to Fape barley: 11 biisliels per acre, and alKiut IJ cwt. of mineral 
super. 8ee<l sown April 14-18. Splendid germination, and early growth. 
The Island (187 acres), 40 a<*i’es to oats, 12 acros oats and wheat, 10 acres 
wheat cross-drilled, and the balance to late w’heats for hay; about 1^ cwt 
mineral sui)er per acre. 8(*iHl sown April 20-May 6. Germination of oats 
was somewhat faulty: wheat germinati*d well, and is growing perfectly; cross- 
drilled wheat exce))iionally fine. FletFs field (145 ajcres). sown to College 
Selection and King's Early wheats; IJ cwt. mineral super per acre. Seed 
st>wn from May 7-10. It is expectetl to harvest tliis crop for grain. No. 8 
(175 acres) — A small portion of this field will be used for lucenie, rape, vetches, 
and otlier experimental crops; and the i*eiuainder, about 100 acres, will be 
devoted to experinumts outlined below. 

Fertiliser ExpkrikIents with Wheat: Plots— 2 Acres. 

EXPERIMENT A, PH08PIIA1’ES.-King’s Wheat. 

Plot. ('nip to be cut for grain. 

1. No manure. 

2. .50 n». mineral super (30-38 per cent.). 

.3. 112 lb. “ 

b 108 m, “ 

5. No manure. 

0. 224 IT), mineral super (30-38 per cent.) 

7. 280 lb. “ 

s. a'liJ lb. 

0. No uiamire. 

EXPERIMENT B, IT108PHATRS.- Ring’s wheat, plots 10-18 inclusive. 

Duplication of al)ove. The crop to be cut for hay. 

EXPERIMENT C, VARIOCS MANURES. 

Plot. Crop to be cut for grain. 

19. No manure. 

20. Complete fertiliser. 

21. Home-mixed fertiliser. 

22. Mineral super. 

23. No manure. 

24. Guano phosphate. 

25. Bonedust. 

* 20. Thomas phosphate. 

27. No manure. 

28, 20. Mineral sui>ers donated for trial. 
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EX?PEia.MKNT I). VARIOUS MANUKES.—Duplicatton of above. .The 
crop to l>e cut for hay. . 

EXPERIMENT E, SOIL TESTS.-- Plots i acre. 

King's wheat. 

Plot. Manure applied i>er acre. 

1. No uuiiiure. 

2. i'u; H). nitrate of soda. 

r*>. 56 IT), sulphate of auimionla. 

4. 368 IT), mineral super. 

.5. 56 IT), muriate of potash. 

6. No manure. 

7. 56 Tt). nitrate of soda and 368 1T>. mineral super. 

8. 50 IT), sulphate of ammonia and 368 It), mineral super. 

P. 56 1T». muriate of potash and 368 IT), mineral super. 

30. 50 P). muriate of potash and 56 13). nitrate of sod^a. 

31. .50 13). muriate of potash and 56 lt>. sulphate of ammonia. 

12. No manure. 

13. 56 Ib. nitrate of soda. 368 3b. mineral super, and 56 lb. muriate of 

potash. 

34. Oomidele fertiliser. 

15. 332 11). nitrate of soda and 332 !T>. mineral sui>er. 

3<>. 50» n». nitrate of soda and 224 lb. mineral super. 

37. 224 11). mineral super. 

38. No manure. 

VARIETY TESTS FOR WHEAT. — The varieties gi*owii last year in field 
plots, varieties grown in small cultivation plots from last year’s experiment, 
and several new varieties from this State, Rnssia, and the United States will 
3>e tested alongside one another. 

Prevention of Smut of Barley. 

A quantity of badly smutted barley was obtained, divided into four equal 
partSj and treated ais follows:-* 

No. 1. ‘‘Pickled’* in 20 i)er cent, bluestoue solution. 

No. 2. Treated with double strength formalin solution, i.e., 1 lb. formalin to 
25 gals, of water. 

No. 3. Treated to a patent treatment, presented by Messrs. E. & W. 

ITackett, Adelaide. 

No. 4. Untreated. 

A mistake w’as made in not giving the untreated part a plunge in pure 
water, in order to secure the same phj^sical character to the grain as given 
the.othM’ three, as tlie seed ran through the drill more rapidly, and thus cover- 
ed a tenth less ground than tlie treated seeds. The seed on every plot 
has germinated uniformly, although at present the untreated plot shows the 
strongest growth, the imtent treatment the weakest, and pilots of copper sul- 
phate and formalin are alike and midway between the other two. 

A small area will be devoted to the trial of some smut-resisting wheats, in 
co-operation with Mr. W. Farrer, of New South Wales. 

Field No. 8. ~ General crop for grain and hay and some cultivation experi- 
ments. 

Sundry Experiments. 

(a) Rolling ahead of the drill. 

(bl Rroadcaist vs. drilUug. 

(c) Harrowing after wheat is up. 

ul) Pasturing wheat with sheep, if the occasion recommends it. 

(e) Cross-drilling for hay. 

(T) Early and late wheats mixed for hay. 

(Lt) Wheat and oats mixed for hay. 

<b) Deep and shallow drilling. 

Tlie aim will 3>e to save grain, hay, straw, and ensilage of wheat, barley, and 
oat« fiH>m the liarvested crop to use In future feeding experiments. 
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Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The splendid autumn rains which have fallen ehaMed the work in the vlne- 
yai'd to be pushed on r/ipidly. The jrroiind received a good soaking, the 
weeds (*onaeciuently coniing away very quickly. The sheep from the farm 
were tuni€*<l into the vines for a few days, making short work of the abun- 
dant growth of w(H^ds. This greatly facilitated the work of tlie ploughs, and 
jiow most of tile heaviesi land 5s turned over. This is in strong con- 
trast to the previous season, when at this time the teams had not been started 
on a<*count of the lack of moisture in the soil. The vines being as yet un- 
liruned, the final furrow c-annot be taken oil*, but should we be favoured with 
imu li wet weather at a lati*r date the teams can l>e kept going on the sand- 
hills and limestone patches. 

The vines are fast shedding their foliage, and i)n the more advanced plots 
])runlng has been started. This operation has to be started early, for at 
first it must necessaiily lie very slow while getting the students into practice. 

Sevtn’al acres of ik‘w tr(*l'lis have been erected during the last montli, the 
whoh" block of viEies extending fnmi the College to the cellars now' being 
complete. The last block, comprising eighteen row's of Malbec, has been 
put oil to thtj Cazi'uave Cordon Trellis, minus the top wire. The second wire 
is raiscMl r» in., and we tliink that this will be sutficiont to tie the young grfjwth 
lo, for tile viiu‘s are not likely to make excessive grow^tli in these regions, 
lly tills moans the cost of the trellis is mluced considerably. 

Marly in May a ton of apples w'as made into cider. The product has been 
terimmting slowly ever since, and is now' almost finished. 

During the last month some low' temperatures have been recorded, but so 
far no frosts have o<‘ciirr<Ml. The rainfall up to date is betw'eeii 0 and 7 in. 

THE USE OF FERTILISERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By AV. L Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

'Phat the use of phosphatie fertilisers for cereal crops is distinctly profitable 
in South AustniJia is evidenced by the marked increase shoAvn each 
year in the tonnage purchased by our farmers. The practice of applying 
commercial manures to our wheat crops may be said to date from 1890, prior 
to which date tlie area treated was veiy limited. In 1890 not more than 
about 7tK) tons of manun* Avere imported into South Australia. The follow'- 
ing year saw' a considerable extension in the quantity used, and the figures 
horew ith indh'ate how' rapid has been tlie development of the practice, w^hlch, 
in conjnnetioii Avith early falloAving, has practically been the salvation of the 
South Australian A\'heatgroAver. 

In (estimating the tonnage used for the cereal crop every care has been 
iak(^n to state it somewhat under w'hat my records indicate the actual amount 
to Ik*. Tliroughout the season I ktH*p records of oA^ery shipment of manure 
that arrives, and the principal local manufacturers have courteously furnished 
me 111 confidence Avlth particulars of their output to enable me to publish 
figuri's Avhich can Ik* accepted as reliable. The thanks of the department 
are due to tlu*se gentlemen, as Avell as to the importing firms AA'ho afford 
me every facility in gathering these statlslics. 

The folloAvIng are my estimates of the quantity of fertilisers used each year 
since 1897, when 3,000 tons w^ere used:— 1898, 12,000 tons; 1899, 16,500 tons; 
1000, 24,600 tons; 1901, 31,400 tons; 1902, 37,500 tons; 1903, 44,500 tons. 

Although w'e have no means of ascertaining with any degree of certainty 
what ai’ea of land la manured each season, there is very little doubt that, 
taking it right through, the average dressing applied is less than 100 lb. per 
aciv~~probal>ly 84 It), would lx* a fair estimate. If we accept the former 
figure, the 44*500 tons. Avill suffice for, in round numbers, a million acres of 
land: at 84 !T). per acre Ave have 1,186.640 acres of the 1903 cereal crop growing 
on land that has been manured. 

What doe^ this I'epresent to South AustrailiaV AVe have no means of 
ascertaining how’ much was paid for railway freight on the manure, nor 
hoAv many bushels extra of wheat are produced and carried over the rail* 
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ways as ti)e result of tlie use of these fertilisers. We cannot tell how much 
extra labour has been eini>loyed. nor how the extra circulation of money has 
indirectly benefited the State; hut we can form a fair conclusion on the direct 
outlay by the farmers. First, we have 44,500 tons, which cost the farmers 
on trucks or coasting? vessel at the place of import or manufacture aboiut 
£1S0 ,(mx>. Sec’ond, comes tlie cost of carriage by boat or rail, which at the very 
low average of 5/ per ton will add £11,000 to the above, making the direct 
cost f;f(X),000. We must also take into consideration the outlay for seed and 
fertilisci- drills. During the past five years these drills have simply been 
pouring Into South Australia, and it is a matter for wonder where they 
all do go. One would naturally expect, as the drills last for a numl>er 
of years, that the demand would lessen; but apparently it has not fallen 
ofl’ to any great extent. 1 l>elieve I am within the mark in saying fliat our 
farmers sjient fully £30,000 this season for new drills. 

imring the year I have drawn 68 samples of fertilisers for analysis. Of 
these 35 were imported brands, and the balance of local manufacture. The 
results of the analyses wore, on the whole, x^ry satisfactory. Three brands 
only were found deficient to any marked extent: other sampHeg of two of 
these showed above the guarantee. In nearly all eases the analyses were 
above tlie guarantee of the vendor. All results of analyses have been pub- 
lished ill this .Tournal for the information of the purchasers. 


THE SOLUBILITY OF THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector op Fkhtilisbrs. 

.Although Thomas phosphate is not largely used in South Australia, experi- 
ence having demonstrated that it is not a suitable form in which to apply 
phosphate to the greater portion of our wheatgrowing areas, the quesfon 
of tlie availability of the phosphoric acid contained therein is of importance 
to the farmers who use it. A few years ago we imported considerable quan- 
tities of Thomas phosphate of high grade, but latterly - the amount has no* 
averaged more than about 1,000 tons per annum. Owing to the strong demand 
for this fertiliser in Europe, which in the producing countries has been sold 
at comparatively cheap rates, the supply of high-graile material has fallen off 
to such an extent that it is now apparently a dilticult matter to secure any 
quantity containing 17 per cent to 20 per cent, phosphoric acid, th6 grade 
that uas formerly import'd, aaid most of what now comes here contains only 
from 33 per cent, to 35 i>er cent. 

Apart from the total quantity of phosphoric acid in this phosphate, there are 
two very important points which govern its value as a fertiliser, viz., fineness 
of grimling and solubility of the phosphoilc acid, as tested by means of a 
solution of citrate of ammonia. Frofessor M^agner, probably the greatest 
authority on Thomas phosphate, as a result of numerous exp^ments, states 
that fineness of grinding has a marked eflect on the solubility of the fertiliser, 
and the finer the grinding the greater the soilublllty. In actual experiments 
he found the finely ground phosphate four times as effective as the same 
quality giuund to a coarse powder. He and other authorities agree tbet, with 
the best tiuality, about three-fourths of the total phosphoric acid in 
Thomas phosphate should be soluble in the citrate of ammonia solution. 

During the past few yeaw I have had a number of analyses made of the 
dlfi'ercut brands of Thomas phosphate imported into South Australia, with 
a view to ascertaining the percentage cf solubility. The following are the 


results: — 

Sample A ^ 

Phosphoric Acid 
Sol. in Citrate of 

per cent. 

1 14*3 

( Phosphoric Acid 
< Smuble in 

per cent. 

1 2*5 

j Total 
< Phosphoric 

per cent. 
|l6*8 

B 

Ammonia 

9t 

1218 

( stvoBg Acid 

99 

) 

. 6*69 

( Acid 

18*87 

H C 


11*82 

>« 

5*95 

99 

17*77 

„ I> 


14*0 


2*9 

«« 

16*90 

•t B 

If 

11 0 

• f 

1*91 


12*91 

F 


10*0 

99 

2*51 

if 

13*51 

„ 0 

»♦ 

3*7 

99 

95 


13*90 

M H 

9t 

10*81 

99 

2*7 

‘ff 

13*51 
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As the tests extend over a period of three years, and the vendors have not 
in any ease guarantec^d the iiercentage ot citrate soluble phosphoric acid, it 
would hardly be fair at this juncture to publish the names of the brands. 

I’he above table is of considerable interest. Comparing A, B, and D, it will 
be set^n that, while B contains highest total, A and B are certainly of greater 
value to the farmer. Tt will also be noted that, although on the total (12.01 
per cent ) sample E would be classed as a low-grade Thomas phosphate, it is 
nearly equal in value to B and O. Similarly, E, P, G, and H may also be 
compared with one another; these are all sold under a guarantee of 13 per 
cent, to 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid; yet, according to these analyses, sam- 
ple G I'epresents a very inferior article compared with the other three. It is 
probalKly sold at about the same price, yet contains only a little more than one- 
third as much available phosphoric acid as the others. 

In the past Thomas phosphate has always been sold on a guarantee of total 
phosphoric acid, trrespwtlve of its form. The foregoing figures would, how- 
ever, indicate that, in his own Interests, eveiy buyer should Insist on the citrate 
soluble content being guaranteed, as all authorities agree that any phosphoric 
acid which cannot he dissolved in the citi-ate solution must undergo certain 
changes in the soil lK*fore it can be taken up by the plants. These changes, 
except in respect to materials that readily decomi) 08 e in the soil, are generally 
of a very slow character. 


LOSSES OF SHEEP FROM EATING STINKWORT. 

There setuns to b(» but little reason to doubt that the stlnkwort when la 
flower is fatal to ewes heavy in lamb. Every season in April and May a num- 
ber of reports are received of losses among breeding ewes grazing in paddocks 
which (*o!iUiin stinkwort. and, as deaths almost invariably cease when the 
st(M?k are remors^ed to land free from the weed, there is at U^ast some evidence 
that points to stinkwort as the cause of the trouble. 

This season losses appear to have been heavier than usual: possibly the 
summer nilns caused a givater spread «and development of the weed. In 
nearly every instance it is the in-lamb ewes that have succumbed, though 
there have been losses amongst young sheep. Farmers would do well there- 
fore to remove tlie sheep from the stinkwort infested paddocks; in fact, 
breeiling ewes should cm no account be allowed to remain in such paddocks 
after the stinkwort has nui up to flower. Every effort sho'uld also be made 
to pivvent the weed from spreading. 

^Ir. C. ,T. A’alentine (C'hlef Inspector of Stock) strongly recommends giving 
the following as a drench to each sheep as soon as any are seen to be affectea 
viz.:--4 oz. Epsom salts, 4 oz. coarse sugar or molasses, and i oz. ground 
ginger, lu half a pint of water or ljns<H‘d tea. The drench can be prepared in 
large qiiauTlties; for 2(K) sheep take 50 lb. salts, 50 lb. sugar or molasses, 3| 
lb. ginger, and 12^ gallons cjf ^^’ate^. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Disease. 

A great many cases of disease have been reported to me of late, and i 
am constantly in receipt of letters asking advice. I also hear that Yictorian 
breeders are similarly situated, and several severe losses are recorded. Much 
disease Is caused through the soil becoming saturated with the excreta, which, 
in many cases, ctmtains the germs^ or organisms which cause the trouble. 
It is highly probable that disease organisms may be present in a fowl with- 
out showing any sighs of activity. The time may not be rlpe—the general 
health of the bird, the season^ food, environment, and other things may not 
be favourable to their development. In due course they are voided, and are 
lodged in the excreme^ht-saturated soil, where they remain dormant until 
such time as change of seasons offers an opportunity for their active attack 
on the birds. Then, if they obtain a bold, they increase both in numbers 
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au<l viniliMice, and tlie diaeast*, at first slight, soon assumes a serious form. 
Thefr* is little doubt that most of (hose organisms become attenuated during 
the i)eiio<l of inactivity in the soil. I think thei’e are good rejisons for be- 
lieving that organisms lodged In ex(*reta -saturated soils retain their vigour to 
a grea((*r extent than if in a dry soil of poor quality. At the same time 
I am (luite satistiHl that many germs are eonveyiMl from place tn place by 
the wind, i)arti(adarly with dust from an Infected area. It may be taken for 
giuuteil that ull.^^ coop or house which has contained diseased birds is likely 
to be a source of contagion or infection. I df> not wish to PoSe as an 
alarmi/i in any ANay. 

In 1lK*se articles I have endeavoured to place manj* years* experience at 
the servi<*e of readers. T Avell remember. In days gone by. the subject of 
diseases liad never been thoroughly investigated. As a matter of fact, the 
knoAvledge we have at the present day is due entirely the enormous strides 
in science Avithin com fiaiu lively re(*ent times. Inoculation is a sort of lode- 
stone to the nu'dlcal profession at the present time, and many are probably 
not uAA'are that the great Louis Pasteur practically moilerriized the old ideas 
on inncnlation bj’ means of his exiAeriraents in 1880 with the dread disease 
chicken cl\oh‘ra. lie followed the Ideas arrlAH^d at by Tyudal. udio A\’as 
Avorking on tne same lines, and Avas jirobably assiste<l in his researches by 
Lister's niarA'els in surgery, and particularly hy the well-known siic'cesses 
of .reiiuer in inoculation. ;More recently many investigators Iiha'c shoAvn 
])oiilti*y breeders that the actual causes are in many east»s organisms whose 
pn*sence Avas tpiite unsuspected. For instance, the dian*h(K\a common in 
poultry was generally ami solely as<*rilM‘d (o change of AA'ater and injudicious 
fefHllng 111 the majority of cases the real cause is found in the presence 
of a n.ici’o-orgauisin known as the •streptococcus. Doubtless change of 
food, Avaler, and environment may have so afteoti'd the bird as to pave the 
way foi- an active <*ruHad<^ by the hitherto dormant gertn. Or it may 
be that the change affeeb^tl a bird to an extent Avhieh offered suitable condi- 
tions to organisms located in the food, soil, or water. However, the itiai'i 
point of interest, and the chief lesson we learn, may be summed up in the 
fact that Ave must breed for vigour and constitution on the one hand, and 
on the other pay more attention to the <iiiestion of hygiene. Where the 
birds congregate* Avili be found a probable source of djuiger. Dirty, stagnant 
AA^ater Is generall.A* a splendid breeding ground for many noxious organisms, 
and must not be permittctd to exist. We constantly hear of soil becoming 
sick — tliat is the eumnion explanation giA^en in accounting for the prevalence 
of diseas('. It is due, as stated, to the presence of organisms. This is no theo- 
retical assertion: it can be pixiA^'d at any time by even a beginner in bac- 
teriology if armed Avlth a good inieroseoi>e and a chart guide of some of 
the principal organisms in question. 

As a rule sunlight and frixjnent aeration are fatal to disease germs, but 
it is better to go further and take measures for their destnictioin. I do not 
assume that organisms, bacteria, &c., are solely responsible for all disease. 
They ar<* ansAverable for a great many. Poisonous exhalations will cause 
sickness, and it is a Avell-knoAvn fact that an accumulation of Its own excreta 
is highly prejudicial to any bird or animal. 

Due or tAAo correspondents have prefaced their accounts of disease by 
asking me to not to blame their want of attention to cleanliness, as they 
state they have folloAved my instructions In this respect. That does not 
altei’ the fact that the disease In question is due to neglect, either at that 
particular place at a time perhaps long previous, or at a place where perhaps 
the birds or a bir/l noAv in the flock was bred. The whole subject of diseases 
is interesting, and at the present stage no one is master of all the detaUs^ 
We adopt treatment-empirical no doubt — and atvalt the true scientific ex- 
planation. S(dent1sts are by no means at one on the Que»tion of heredity 
as regards diseases; but I think the time toust come when heredity will 
be recognised, at least as far as predisposing to disease, to a much greater 
extent than the most rtHieiit writings of scientists would lead us to Infer 
When you <*ome to consider that the micro8Cox>lc germ cell contains all the 
elements and characteristics of the future bird, it must stand to reason 
that serious diseases affecting the parent must leave an indelible mark, how* 
ever indistinct at first. In my long experience I have noted how certain 
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dleeasos affect strains of birds. Knowing tlieir pedigree, I have been forced 
to tlie concliiMion that there was in many of these cases strong evidence 
in favour of the theorv of hereditary defect, or at least susceptibility. For 
thi.s reason I have long urged that birds apparently recovered from malig- 
nant forms of disease are unfit for the breeding pen, and I am glad to note 
tliat ti)'‘ uiore advanced wHPms in other countries have cd’ late expressed 
the same opinion. 

To summarize we may be sure that we must - 

1. Breed from birds of known (*oustitiitioii. 

2. Never brood from stock known to have Ix^en badly diseased. 

3. Fei‘d on sound food, and refrain from the injudicious use of condi- 

ments and forcing foods, which will disorganize the digestion, &c. 

4. Keep the birds in well-ventilated houses, and attend scrupulously not 

only to the drinking water, but to the drinking vessels. 

r». Keuew the soil, and niake free use of germicides and disinfectants oU 
all saturated soil where tlie birds congregate. 

General. 

'file liigli pri(‘e of eggs must have becm a pleasing einmmstance to those 
who had plentv of active laying h<*ns and imllets. Doubtless there has been 
a great diminution in the numboi*s of poultry, due to high price of butchers 
meal, hard times, and the ])Hce of poultry foo<is. This will probably cause 
a pt*niuineiit increase in price, or at an.v rate a great shortage in eggs. How- 
ever. r know of hundreds of <‘ases where pt)ople have discarded the old 
mongrel in favour of a better class of bird, and the results cannot fail to be 
t(\ the general mlvantage. The old barnd(K>r, or mongrel fowl, will not 
build ui» a fine industry. The rapid advances made of late years are due 
entirely to im)>rovemeiit in i»rmls. and, of course, to a certain extent, 
methods, 

I h()iM‘ all readers will resolve not to let this season go by without a big 
effort to Improve their poultry. Rest assured It pays better to keep a 
liiuite<1 number of high-class, productive birds, or stock of any sort, in pre- 
ference' to a largt* mob of non-producers. In many cases half the birds keep 
the rest and pay all exiiens<»s and profit. If the unproductive half were 
eliminated the others would represent a i>rofitable flock. This should ne 
the key to the situation. 


Council of Agriculturb. 

Tlie monthly meeting of the rouneil of x\grlculture was held in Adelaide on 
May 27, all the members hut Messrs. B. Basedow. A. D. Bruce, and A, M. 
Dawkins being piesent. 

?*Ionil>e:*s approved of the formation of two new branches of the Agricultu- 
ral Bureau, viz., at Wepowie. with Messrs. H. Gray, T. Gale, R. Gale, C. 
Halllday, i\ Drrock, J. Orrock, J. Chrystal, E. C. Smith, and R. Hanna as 
members: and at Morchard, with Messrs. Toop. McDougall, Lougbottom, 
Scriven, Forbes, Browu. Piggolt, Kupke, Kitto. Graham, Dawson, McKenzie, 
and Kummiilck. 

.The following geiitlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches: — Renmark, J. 8. Higgins and J. A. P.yne; Mallala, A. H. Loller; 
Nantawarra, W. J. Dali; Kapunda, S. A. Harris and M. Byrne; Hawker, J. 
Iredell; Lucindale, N. Beaton; Onetree Hill, Phillips and S. Shilla- 
heer: Whyte-Yarcowie, A. Canning; Mount Remarkable, B. Kaerger; 
RedhlH, F. W. Button; Rhine Villa, J. E. Pajinach; Caltowie, F. Royal; 
Wlllunga, W. H. Brown; Strathalbyn, J. T. Blake; Bute, T. Haldane; Tatlara, 
J. Bond; Wandearali, J. Wall; Golden Grove, N. J. Robertson. 

In reply to request of the Council Professor Towar forwarded report on the 
question of agricultural education for women in America. He mentioned that 
a number of the Agricultural Colleges in America admit women, giving them 
much of ihe regular Instruction in the same dlassrooms and laboratories, and 
even in the same classes as the young men. The system is co-ed iicatlona) 
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In every way, the aim being to economize professional instruction, equipment, 
and buildings as much as possible. The women’s course is known as the 
Pomestk* Science Course, and the arrangement of classes is such that horti- 
culture, floriculture, chendstry, botany, physiology, entomology, bacteriology, 
mathematics, and literature are taught largely to the mixt'd classes; while the 
time occupied by the young men in veterinary science, live stock instruction, 
and practical agriculture is used by the young women in domestic science, 
sewing, music, and practical work in the s<!ience kitchen. A course of physi- 
cal (‘ultiire for the young women and military drill for the young men is usu- 
ally given. The Domestic Science Course includes instruction in hygiene, 
tdemeiitary and therapeutic cookery, household economics, home nursing, 
\ allies of foods, pres(*rvation of fruits and vegetables, daily management aim 
furnishing of the house, household accounts, &;c. Domestic Art includes plain 
sewing, dressmaking, and millner.v. Horticulture and floriculture studies are 
usually optiojial to the young women; yet the courses are planned and tlie 
classes timed to i»ermit them to take such iiortions of the work as they desire. 
The instruction covers methods of propagating plants; treatment of bulbs, 
annuals, and perennials; nursery, orcharti, and garden treatment; handling, 
storing, and marketing fruits and vegetables; the use of manures; the appli- 
cation of insecticides ,snd fungicides; study of varieties and their adaptation 
to soil and climate; pruning, grafting, and budding; miuingement of hotbeds 
and glass hmises. and the general Avork of forcing vegetables and flowering 
plants. q'he ordinary dairying courses at the Colleges are so planned that 
Avomen may take it, and frequently the dairy classes contain a few women. 
Although tills Avork is coinparatiA*ely new among the Agricultural Colleges, 
yet in <»very institution w'’herc it is mlopted it has met wdth unqiialifleci success. 
The fanners’ sons and daughters attend the same College, and the general re- 
sult is rt‘ganded as wholesome and beneficial. 

On the motion of ^Ir. Molineux it Avas decided to ask Professor To war 
A\diether he tluiught it Avould be wise to make provision at Koseworthy College 
for agricultural inistructlon for women. 

Mr. Miller stated that at the Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau 
last Septemlx^r Professor To war advocated a series of short courses in agri- 
cultural instniction for the benefit of those w^ho could not take the College 
course. Similar Avork had been, started in Victoria, and promised well. The 
success attending Mr. Jeffrey’s country Avool-elassing classes shoAA'ed that 
if they lind the opportunity the young men in the agricultural community 
Avouin be glad lo attend such classes. His idea Avag that the lectures should 
be giA'Cii in suitable oenti'es. and at the start, at any rate, should be confined 
to the bi'anches of the subject most suitable to the i)artleular locality. He 
moved that Piv)f(»ssor ToAvar be asked to report on the practicability of estab- 
lishing agricultui’al classes in coniitry districts. The motion was carried 
nnaniin(»usly. 

The Minister forwai'ded re(iucst by Professor Perkins that a sum of money 
should l)e placed on the Estimates to enable the waters of the River Murray 
to be tested regularly throughout the year. The principal questions involved 
were:— (1) The nature of the salts present in the Avaters, and the period of 
the year Avheii most abundant; (2) the most rational methods of using the 
Avaters to i)revent the rise of salt on irrigated lands; (3) the fertilising values 
of the Avater and the silt luti’oiluced in the course of irrigation, and how to 
turn this to tlie best advantage. He considered the lesults of such work 
Avould l>e of immense A^alue to South Australia. It was decided that the 
Council support the request for funds to carry out the tests outlined. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was decided to call the attention of the 
Commlssionei* of CroA^m Lands to the drifting of the sand hummocks between 
the Coorong and the sea, due largely to the careless and wanton destruction of 
the natural herbage, and to urge that. In view of the p;reat importance of 
the matter, immediate action should be taken to prevent as far as possible 
further destruction of the vegetation on the sand hupimoeks. 

On the motion of Mr. Krichauff it was resolved that the CcxancU emphati- 
cally contradicts the statement from Eodanda Branch Bureau that hay frouu 
manured land was injurious to stock, as it had been fully proved that the 
appllcntion of ]>hosphates to either hay or grass lands considerably improved 
the teed. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During; 1,780 cases of fruits and 88 i>arcels of plants were Importeil 

into South .^Vustralia. The former consisted chiefly of bananas, and the latter 
of fruit trees niul roses. The trees are all unpacked and fumigated prior to 
admission l>elng granted. About 25 cases of bananas were destroyed, owing 
to over- ripeness. 


During tlie same period the inspectors Issued export certificates for 6.422 
cases of fruits, 41 parcels of plants, and 2,694 packages of vegetables. More 
than half of the fniit siait away consisted of apples, the remainder being made 
up of 11 kinds of locally grown fniits. This work has kept inspectors Brown 
and Howell busily engaged. 


During May INfr. Quinn lias visited orcliards in the Wirrabara and Beetaloo 
Valley districts, and given ad\ice on planting, and ifUustratlons of pruning 
fruit trees and table grape vines. He has l>een particularly impressed witn 
the fine quality of the applies, i>ears, and grapes grown at Wirralmra, and the 
IKissibiliUes for citrus culture also in selected positions along the Crystal Brook 
OriH^k, known as the Beetaloo Valley, were likewise noted. Having assume! 
control of the orchard and the delivery of the course of lectures in Fruit Cul- 
ture*. he started this work and visited the Agricultural College, Eoseworthy, 
during each week. Several days have also been devoted each week to laying 
out the grounds around tlie main buildings. Tills is now practically com- 
pleted. 


In connection with the spraying tests for codlin moth, a final visit has been 
paid to tbe orchai*ds treat^ at Houghton, Chain of Ponds, Forest Range, and 
Summertowii. No iierinanetit Injury to the buds could be detected, where 
live sprayings with arsenite of lime had been given. The records of each 
plot aw* now to hand, and Mr. Quinn hopes to publish the results in detail la 
our next issue. A circular has been Issued to all fruitgrowers known to pos- 
sess 206 or more apple and iiear trees. Tills has been done with a view to 
securing a consensus of opinion from those commercially interested In deal- 
ing with codlin moth. It is Iioped the replies will prove of value in framing 
any future legislation. 


The Inspector of Fertilisers has completed arrangements for the present 
.soasoirs exiierimenlal work in connection with the Department of Agriculture. 
^J’he tests include — (a), diifereut fertilisers for wheat crops in the drier dis 
tricts; On, tlie eftect of relatively heavy dressings of potash on wheat crops: 
ICK the effect of nitrate of soda applied in the form of a top-dressing on cereal 
crop intended for hay; (d), tlw? relative values of Thomas phosphate and so 
called substitutes for that fertiliser; (e), top-diressing pasture land. Analyses 
are also l>eing made of samples of soil from wbat aro generally known as salt 
patclies with a view to ascertaining what substances injurious to plant growth 
these soils cuutaln, and if possible, indicating treatment that wiil result in 
the growth of cereals or other crops. There are -many hundreds of 
acres of land throughout the farming districts which formerly grew good crops 
of wheat, but which through the rise of salt, have been rendered ban*en, be* 
sides which there oi’e large areas of salty soil which have never grown any- 
thing but samphire and other comparatively valueless vegetation, natural to 
such soil. The question nf the profitable utilization of such soils is therefore 
of considerable ImiKvrtance. 


During the month the Dairy Instructor (Mr. Thomson) paid an extended 
vlsrtt to Mount Gambler and MilUcent to enquire into the causes of certain 
faults in cheese, which had been troubling a number of the managers recently. 
After cai*eful enquiry, Mr, Thomson discovered the causes in most instances, 
and in this issue of The Journal appears the first Instalment of an article 
dealing with the subject. 
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Mr. Quinn li.'is mnde considurable progress in laying out the gwmnd in front 
of 11h' (Vdlego bnllclins:s. The water Is laid on there with 8 f-inch taps at 
place's < ()nvenient to the entire area. The vegetable garden is looking well 
and will soon lie sujn»l.ying fresh vegetables for the College kitchen. 


.Mr. Thomson is instructing in dairying, having begun his practical work by 
teaching the tliinJ-year students the use of the BalKjock milk tester. 


Mr. Jeffrey is teaching wool (Massing earlier in ilie year than formerly. Tlie 
<;ollege wool having been sent away, he has borrowed from the School of 
Mines a quantity for demonstration piUTOses. 


The Professor of Agriculture ims visited the <Mare district during the month 
and delivered a let'ture to the Bi’anch Bureau of that place. 


DATES OF KVIEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of inc'etings of the 
brandies of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are rerjiiested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 

, Date of Meeting-. 

j Br^nhi 

Date of Meeting. 


1903 

1903, 


1903 

1903 

Balaklava 

June J8 

July 11 

Morgan 

June 6 

July 4 

Booleroo Centre 

9 

7 

Mount Compass 

13 

11 

Bowhill 

18 

11 

Mount Remarkable 

4 

10 

Brink worth 

5 


Muiidoora 

5 



Burra 

12 

10 

Nantawarra 

10 

8 

Bute 

D 

7 

Naracoorte 

13 

11 

Caltowie 

8 

— 

Narridy 

— 

4 

Cherry (hardens 

9 

14 

Norton’s Summit . . 

12 

10 

Clare 

5 

10 

Onetree Hill 

5 

10 

Colton 

6 

4 

Penola 

13 

11 

Crystal Brook 

6 


Port Broughton 

8 

— 

Eudunda 

8 

13 

Port Elliot 

20 

18 

Finniss 

1 


Port Lincoln 

19 

17 

Forest Ratige 

4 

9 

Port Pirie 

6 


Gawler River 

5 

10 

Red Hill . . 

9 

7 

Gladstone 

6 

4 

Reeves Plains 

5 

10 

Hartley . . j 

1 

10 

Rhine Villa 

5 

10 

Inkerman . ! 

9 

7 

Riverton 

6 

4 

Johnoburg 

6 

4 

Saddleworth 

20 

18 

Kanmantoo . . 1 

1 5 

10 

Stockport 

8 

6 

Kapunda 

1 6 

4 

Strathalbyn 

15 

20 

Kingston . . 1 

6 

4 

Wandearah 

8 

6 

KooLunga 

4 

9 

Whyte Yarcowie 

20 

18 

Lucindale 

15 

~.- 

Wiliunga 

6 

4 

Maitland 

0 

4 

Wilmington 

10 

8 

Mannum 

5 

— 

YankalUla 

1 5 


Minlaton 

27 

25 
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OUR BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

rndcM* tlii.s; anc i)r<)j)ijs(‘ typi's of Hu* various ])n‘(‘ds 

of slioi']) that h}iv(* h(‘conio .sticc<‘ssfull.v ndaptcMl tr> South Auslralinii oliinath* 
and (‘(‘onoinio <*onditions. Ktory can* will lx* t‘xcrcis(‘d in tin* s(*lcction of 
illnstratioiis: and as n(> aiiiiiial not well rcprcsc'nlaUvt* of the* best characlcrls- 
tics of his breed will lx* adinittcxl it is hoiM*d that th(‘y will not lx* without 
educational \aln(*. l*roinin(*nt bre(*<h*rs. to whom most of lln* illustrations 



are dm*, have, with characteristi(* courtesy, extc'iided ns their further co- 
oix*ratioii by snp|)lyiim‘ short no(t*s on the breeds, with which tlu‘y are sne- 
lessfnlly <‘onnecb*d. We hnpt* at later date to tollow this up with ilinstratloiis 
of other domt*slic animals typical of South Australia. 

Dorset Horns. 

The first Individuals of this bnx'd imiK»rt(*tfl Into South Australia were intro 
ducfxl by Mr. John ^lelrose, of Uhxdoo. in It was somc*where aboait that 

time that the f?real possibilities of the fat lamb trade with England were 





While this illustration shows the general characteristics of the ewes, it does them scant justice individually, 

photo, was taken soon after landing. 
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boj^inuin^ 1o dawn upon us; and in this connection the high repubition of the 
Dorset Horn for early maturity attracted Mr. Melnise’s attention to the breed. 
He commissltjued Mr. Tiiornton, tin* '\vell-kno^vn i)urcUasin* of petligree stock, 
to securt* for him .some well-bred (‘wi‘s and rams, pos.sessing in the highest 
degns* all the l(*adlng qualities of the briMsl. At tin* time Mr. W. O. (proves, 
a brewhu* of repute of Doivla^st^u*, was seJlina off his tio(*k, and Mr. Thoriitou 
Avas fortunate enough to stHuire privately what he hatked upon as the pick of 
tile tiock. His pundtases included eight ewes, tiiat are shown in our iUiis- 
tration, ami one ram, • Cambridge,” tlial was om* of a pen of live lambs that 
secun*d a. lirst prize at tlie Hoyal Agiicultural Society’s Show. Mr. Thornton 
l)urchased another ram. “Somerset.” from Mr. S. Kidner, of VVolverton, thus 
supplying the changes of blood that would b(‘ mvessary in the buiidiug up of 
the flock. 

It is ;>erliai)s as yid too early in tiieday to f<u*ecast tin* tuture of this breed in 
South Australia. So far as can at pre.scat be ascertaiiu*d its home reputJi- 
tion has not suffered m our midst. Tlie Dorset llcuais are hardy and Avell 
aide to develop and keej) in (condition on omr. ordinary imligenous h(*rbag(*; 
ili(*.v are (‘x<MMHliiigly prolitic, twins lieing freiiiunt, and tiir(‘e lambs not tin- 
common. In llh)l .Mr. Meliuhse reared 47 lambs from d4 ew(‘s without any 
loss of condition on th«‘ part of the mothers. Tliey an* largi‘-framed .sheep. 
Avilli well-deA (doiKsl la idles and limbs, although in i)oint ol general conforma- 
tion tlu'.A fall short of tlie mon* deiicate Soul lid iwn. d'lie tlesh is of gixwl 
ipiality, and lT<*e from tallowy tlavonr, characlc*risti<- of tlu* Liii(*olns and 
ladcesters. Their weak point lies in their tle<*c(*. which is generally very 
light. It is a. (piestion, too, whether tlieir li(‘avy liorns might iioi with 
ail vantage lu* distiensed with. 

\i.liody supp()s(*s tliat any English bret'd of slu‘t‘i> A\ill i*v<‘r supplant the 
Merino m Australia. X(*\ ertiieiess iu tlie rearing of early maturing lambs 
tli(*ir aid is iudispen.^alde, Wliicli hnssl will bi* chosen will perhaps la* d(‘cld<»d 
h.A local conditions, or i*v(*n by personal predilections. The Dorset Horn, the 
Idncoln, tin* Shrojishin*, {iiid (‘Vi‘U the Sonthd .\vn, all have tlu'ir special ad* 
ln*rciits. Some ev(‘n taAoiir complex crosses of several of tli * bns'ds with 
Mt*rin()s. It does not at present semii probalih* that any om* bre(»d is likei.v 
to h(* aihipted to tin' exclusion of all otliers. ’’j’he great value of tin* Dorset 
Horn is innl<*niahlt*. Erom a ram of this hmal tin* Merino own* reai\s a well 
sliai»ed, rapid-groAving lamb that can pmiiaps ninU*r equal conditions la* juit ou 
(lie market (‘arller (ban any other Merino <to.s.s. Tlie tiuest lamlis, lio\A’ev(*r. 
.MS lias be-'ii reia*atedl.v jirovi'd at the ItoseAAortli.A ('ollegt*, are oiitained from 
tin* crossbiM'd eAve by the Dorstd lloni ram. Taa'o yi'ars in sui*eession -llHil ami 
lambs l)re<l in this manner took tin* tirst prize at the Ko.val Agricultural 
S(a’i(*ty’s Show. The crossbred caam* is iu every ri*siK*ct a tim* animal, exlii- 
bitiiig in its gtmeral framework luaiiy of the cliara<‘t(»ristics of the sirt*. They 
ai'i' good motliers, ]»roiliti<‘, and ver.v hardy. Their fleeces are generally cou- 
sidt‘ral)ly improved iu weight, althougii in general still ladoAV tho.se uf luiiv 
Mt*rinos. 

Mr. Melrose, to aa’Iioiu \vi» are indebted for most of tliest* notes, states that 
he has had no ivason to regret his enterprise* in intnaliieing this m‘w breed 
to South Australia. At Ehailoo they have in ev<*ry re‘SiK*c1 maintained tlieir 
English reputation. Mi'. Melrose has sohl ram lambs lii evei'.v one r f these 
States ami New Zt'alaiid, exi*tq)ting Tasmania and Queensland. 

The Australian Lincoln Sheep. 

Bv C. H. AnGAS, CoLLlNGUfiVIO. 

The Australian Idncnlu sheep differ someAvhal fnmi those bred in England 
at the present time iu type of wuiol, although in general appearance, and In 
many excidlent (lualities of hardiness of constitution and size, they aiv equally 
renowned in both plnct^s. It may be that Australian conditions of feed and 
(limate enable us to grow' a wool of gnuiter cjuality and lustre than the colder 
latitudes of (Twnit Britain iHuunlt; but the fact remains that the Eincoln sheep 
bred here are liner and more lustrous, if possibly not quite so heavy in fleece. 

The Iducoln should possess a largo syniuietrical frame, not too legg.\% broad in 
tlie back, with well-spning ribs and a fairly long but proportionate neck. The 




Lincoln Ram, “Dreyfi n/' 

Bred by J. H. Angas, Collingrove, South Australia. First and Champion, Adelaide, 1899. 



Lin(’olx Ewe, “ Lustre Queen.*" 

Bred by J. H. Angas, Collingrove, South Australia. First and Champion, Adelaide, 1897 and 1898. 
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wholo iKxly should he \v(‘ll <*overed iu»arly lo the «^ramid with u Innj? fleece 
of very lustrous wool, showing: a Avell-defliUHl, hold wave — (juite distinct from 
erosshreiil, a most ohje(‘tioiial)h‘ ft‘a<ure Avhieh many otherwise^ g(.H)d sheep 
ar(‘ apt to produce <»u the arm and thigh, and also at tinu‘'S on tlu^ Isdly and 
round the cla‘el\S. The lock should he as large as possihh' comjMitihh' Avlth 
tilt* retpiired character, and the fleece shoultl he dense, and with a good helly 
and "NA ell-cnvered hack. Neeilh'ss to say, tln^ (piality of the wool sho\dd he 
as even as possihh' all ov(‘r, with no coarseness about tlr^ breech. Tlu* head 
should lu» wtdl-hred-lnoking and c‘lt‘an cut. broad in the foridiead -as becomes 
a good fattein r - and not too long, free from wool. excid>t the to])knot, which 
should he of similar t.vi)e h) tlie flet'ce. and not cn^sshred-looking. Ihe ram’s 
head illusTraling this article is very nearly ptu'fect. and his llt'eci' shows an 
(‘ven character of ^^oel from neck to thigh very tlistinctly. 

-Many good-wooll(‘<l Lincolns arc tlatsidcd. Tills is a sign of had* constltn- 
lirm, and is gr<‘ally against the rams It used -as they olten art*-- for hrei*ding 
crossbred laml»s, likt‘ hcgcdtiiig likis 

Tliere siionld l)(‘ im sign of horns in either rams or ewi^s, av.d tlierc* is, as a 
rule. U() wool upon (he trout legs Ixdow the km‘c, hut generally a little below 
the hocks on the hind legs. 

Kotli tht* slic(*p Illustrated heri‘ wen* \t*ry good sia'ciincns of th(*ir hr 'cd 
Till* cue was grass fed oiil.\, while* tin* ram— wliicli was probably the best 
Lincoln I'vcr c\liihit(‘d in Adelaide- had been artilicially t(*il for about thrc“ 
mouths. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT TREES. 

By Geo. Quinn, Hoiiticultural Instuuctou. 

Five‘r.v iiersxMi wlio iikiuts a truit tree sliouUl lirsl fe rm a (de*a-r conception of 
a design upon whi(‘h it should be traiueel. If lie wisht*s to g-row a, tree* with a 
long stem and spreading braucht‘s, so (hat sluuU* may Ik* aft' rd(*d to man or 
bctist, the .voiing tree should he sjuviaMy tr(‘’atcd to s<*cur(‘ the* acceuupllsli- 
lueiit of such object. If, liowever, lu* ulesires (o grow a tree* wbicli will jirove* 
e*e*onemiical in all cultural e>ju*ratious. such Jis iiruniug. s]>rayiug, and har- 
vesting th<* e-reips and will also shaele (he rejed system aiiel sle*ni ed' the* tre*e‘, he 
must fedleiw aiiedhe*!' e-euirse*. 

Ill the shaping eif the* lre*e the lirst pruning is the‘ri*fe)re ed* the utmos' 
iiniH)rtane*e*. in Idate 1. thnv yeuing tre*e‘s wliieh are fail types ed* the* 
tiea’S ])roemn*d from the inirse*ry are tigiire'el. Tlmsc are* all peat’h Hres. but 
tile* feu'inatiem eif tlu‘ir roeds, ste*ms, and bvauedies will fairly il'lustrate* tin* 
ele*ve*le)])ine*iit ed* im^st kinels of decidneuis fruit tive*s. The* lirst e*onsieleratie>n 
in ary elesign Is se‘tting a ste^m. It should not lu* fe>rge>tten that at wlndever 
height from the* gronuel the* e-entral stem is si‘ve*revl wlien planting that will 
1 ) 1 * tlie he»igld, of the* 'stem for the* tree*'s lifediine*. unle*ss siK*e*ial iin*asure*s are 
take*!! te) earry on anotlu*r leade*r. There is a jieipidar eledusion that the 
lie*igh(.H at which the branchi*s emerge from tlie* young stem in tin* mirs/*i v 
an* the* natural pt>sitie)us for them, and it is not wise* to attt*nipt to nlte*!* the*m. 
lids is JK>i so, iiowe*ver, as the* euuergeuice* e>f the*se bi'aiiclie*s is largely a 
malter of clivumstauces. The- tm* shown in Fig. 1.. Plate* 1., has l)e*e*ii toidK*!^ 
in the nursery rows: e-onseepumtly the tew (npinnst buels ue*ar te) the* point 
eif s<*ve*raiu*e have* glve'ii rise to streuig shoe>ts. In Fig. 2 the ee*iitral stem 
e‘case*el to grow at mielsununer, and whem a se<M)nd fle>w of sap oee‘UiT<*d the* 
lower braiic*ht*s starte*<i tu gi'ovv with ineivased vigour. Tin* t.re*t‘ re*presente*el 
ill Fig. 2 was grown uninterniptedly in a erowdt*d XmU ea>nHt‘eiuenUy no 
light eir stlmiilns re*sited about the lower buds to cause the‘m to start into 
growth. 

ill Plate* 2 metliods of priming these trees aiv llliustrat(*d. In Fig 1 the 
Iren* retains the* length of main stein it Avas given in the; nursery by tupping. 
Ill I’dg. 2 it is se‘vei*ed see that the main stem wiia be of a simlltir lengtJi. 
I'lH* tree shown in Fig. 3 is cut off at a height of ulnmi 2d inches fremi the 
ground. 

Having (lecideti upon the* Irejituieut neeessiary to form a mtdu stem, the 
next consideration is to set the main arms. The main arms are permanent 
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Plate I. -Types or Youno Treks as Grown^ in the Nursery. 


parts of tli(» treo; consequently tlu»y sliould be s(»t in proixT positions relative to 
tiio stem. WliabMer number be .selected rh(\v should emeixe from the 
mabi steams to mnl;e anp^los as nearly equal as pos.sible with it. In Plate 2, Fig 1, 
three shoots have be<‘U sele<‘t(*d and cut back to thret^ or four good buds, so as 
to induce a f(‘w strong- .shoots to arijH\ In Fig. 2 four branches have 
iMHHi retained niwl tn^ited similarly. In Fig. :i ihv tiw has been cut back to a 
bare stem, and as the buds are plneed spirally arouud it new shnots will arise 
ther(*from. The roots also need attention. When the trees are lifted from the 
nursery l>ed a hirge proixirtJon of the r<Hit system is broken off and left in tbb 
grimuci. This fact alone renders the reduction of the top absolutely ne(*essary, 
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for, iliouprh it may l>o iH^rfoc^t In doKl^, the redneed root By»tem could not 
supply it with iiiolsluro and nutriiiieiit. Tlie roots should be trimmed by 
carefully renioviiif? all bruised and broken ends. It Is claimed that by making 
the cut seH'tioiis on the undernenth side of the root the yemni? roote arising 
therefrom tend to penetrate deeper. All withere<l flbrous roots which have 
boon 4 *xposed to the sun or dry winds should 1 m* cut away. In Figs. 1, 2, and 
[I of Plate 2 the trimming of the roots on the above lines Is depicted. 




In general practice the trwitment applied to Fig. H will be found most satls- 
factoi’y, although to many it may seem like losing a y<*tir to sacriHee the 
branches alnndy establisluKi. It will be noted that usually tJie wood of 
many of the bmnclw''s forniwl in the nurw^ry Is not ripe; consequently it is not 
desirable to retain it to start the main arms. In other cases the wood is ripened 
and firni, hut owing to the mutilation of the roots, and the consequent lack of 
l>alanc(* between the absorbing and transpiring shrfaces, it is generally ad- 
visable to cut off th<»«e Ivranches and trust to the Imds at their bases sending 
out new, strong, evenly balanced shoots. If the tn*es are composed of ontj 
season’s growth from the bud or graft, these base Imds can be reeled upon 
5Vith safety to produce the desired braneht*s for tlie formation of main arras. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONQRBSS. 

SBPrCMBBRp 1903. 

The foiirtemth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus- 
tralia will be held in Adelaide during September Show week. 

Members of the country branches are inidted to suggest subjects of a prao» 
ticail nature for consideration. Papers on agricultural subjects by members 
are invited. Pull details of dates of meetings and other arrangementJs will 
he notified later. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report on June 1, 10Q3:— 

The weather conditions that prevailed during May could not have been more favour- 
able for time of year, grooving feed eveiywhere becoming abundant. 'Hirou^hout the 
agricultural districts the young wheat plant in the eanier crops is coining ^ong 
Vigorously, and prosimds are good, as the land* in most places has received this season 
a thorough «tubsoiil soalung, besides the refreshing showers that have fallen at short 
iriervals since. In most pastoral districts feed and water are plentiful, and the out- 
look brighter than for a number of years past. 

Ibisines*' generally is sound and country trade for time of year fairly active. Some 
] ' inspecting shows at Arltunga, Central Australia, appear to be making into payable 
mines, if reports thal are pubtished can be relied upon; at any rate, the district is 
now being fairly tested for minerals, and the balance of opinion favours the belief 
that an extensive, if not rich, mining held is likely to be opened. The weakening in 
I he price of Copper during the month, with an unexpected fall of £4 a few days ago* 
tau'^s some anxiety amongst those interesb^d in mining for this metal. Consider- 
able fiuctuations in the jince of h^, with a general weakening tendency, also may 
possibly check somewliat the contemplated extension of operations on the Barrier 
fields, though even at present iwice some of the mines that were closed down a while 
ago, it is considered may he profitably reopened. 

favourable crop conditions in most agncultuial countries of the Northern Henii- 
spliere render a full wheat harvest there very probable, so that values in London 
during the month have not held up stron^y, although quotations appear to be 
nominally unchanged. A feeling amongst the breadstuff traders in Australia that 
there is now enough wheat on way and here to carry the CVmimon wealth into next 
harvest has caused a cessation of further ordering from America. Vessels are now 
constantly reaching Australian ports from there, and we notice the arrival of the 
Oiaiige Branch, from Ar^ntine, with 2,000 tons landed at Port Adelaide. Some or 
this wheat has already been milled into flour and baked with satisfactory’ results, 
making a beautiful white loaf, equalling, it is said, the fine^t South Australian in a 
beat smon. Faimers in some parta having finished their seeding operations aie 
beginning again to deliver wheat, but the market has decidedly weakened owing to 
the stoppage of orders fintni Melbourne and Sydney, onlv one steamer cargo for an 
eastern State hai\’ing left Adelaide duriim the month. Local mailers, hou^ever, have 
taken up some fair-sked parcels, but uniess export demand from neighbouring States 
>et« in agoim some wneat may have to be carried over until next season, which, to 
say the least of it, looks like a very unimofitable venbtie. Ibcre ia at moment no 
export demand for Flour, South Afnca procuring at present from the same source as 
Australia, whilat ItKsal' trade is confined to immediate wants. Millers' Offal was 
j^Jugttish during the month, owing to price here being rather above interstate rates. 
Trade in Fodder has also bem quiet owing to the growth 6f feed almost every* 
ivhere. Considerable shipments of Chaff were made to Sydney eoriy in the month, 
but stocks aceuihulaUitt there sellers here are being asked to withnodd completing 
piders for a time to allow that market to dear jn bit. Meanwhile dealers are offer- 
ing to ship at lower rates Feeding g ain's are al^o a shade easier. 

Unusually heavy {orwardings. of ^Potatoes from South-Eastern districts have con- 
tm^ dursutt the mdntfh, btit n mfiT h how showing. The railway strike, 

m vietoria fir a few day» caUNed ^l^eirfatiVc purchasing, which for a week or 

two stlmukM dehveriee bare end ih xhi^ania, but the abMpt texmination of this 
labour trouble helped to bri«g about an utter c6lla|M»e in price for a week or two, 
espedally in Sydney aUd Melbourne, hw quantities being sacrificed at considerable 
1 m to ownere. Tm tendency, however, ^ now towards recovery, though prospects in 
™ near future do nojt point to the juJObabHity of much improvement .in values, 
f^ionc ilmjm itottif A stocks beftw hidd and gradually getting into the hands of 

stronger hoglenl, tnou^ quotations fumaih unaltered. 
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The railway strike was f»eized upon aa a pretext by holders of stored Butter to 
inflate prices, but the boom did not last many days, and the reaction brought quota- 
tions lower than ever. At moment a fiilight flrmin« is evident, but values in the 
Butter Market must continue to rule low this winter m face of the heavy speculative 
slocks of fpring packed now held, though new made may improve a bit in price ns 
wintry conditions check supplies. Eggs nave ruled hi^ during the month, exporters 
flndiug great difliculty in nUing their wants, atlmugh quantities coming forward are 
heavy for time of year. The season is likely to be early, but prices will probably not 
run down much till we near August. OheePe weakened a little as demand slackened, 
and the low price of Butter is certain to keep this line from advancing. The output 
of Bacon has found ready buyers, and quotations seem to be fixed for a while at 
least. Export buyers for Sydney appearing on this market caused holders to advance 
their price, but trade only being possible at previous rates the market eased back 
witli the result that some sales were put throu^ and a good turnover for^ the month 
effected. Almonds have been short of trade wants. 

I'he winter season auctions each Friday of Ckrease Pork and Veal have been 
resumed, and satisfactory prices obtaining. 

The improvement in demand for Poultry has continued throughout the month, espe- 
cially for well-conditioned birds, which are short of trade needs. 

Mabbkt QroTaTtogfl or thb Dat. 

Wheat— At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 6/6 f.o.b.; farmers' lots, 5/5 on trucks, 
per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour— aty bwmds, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 10/ to £11 15/ per ton, 2,000 lb. 

Bran— 1/2^; Pollard, 1/5 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats— Local Algerian and Dun, 3/ to 3/3; prime stout feeding white, 3/ to 3/3 per 
bushel, 40 

Barley— Malting, 4/6 to 4/9; Cape, 3/6 per bushel, 50 lb. 

Chaff— £5 2/6 to £5 7/6 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes— Gambiers, £2 12/6 per 2,240 

Onions— Local, £3; Gambiens, £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter — Creamery and factory prints, llfd. to l/H; private separator and best 
dairy, lOfd. to 1/; well-graded store, 8|d. to O^d.; Victorian new', lOJd. to 1/; t-tored 
bulk, 7d. to 9d. per lb. 

Cheese — S,A. best factorj', 6d. to 6Jd.; ordinary, 5d. to S^cl. per lb. 

Bacon— Factory-cured sides, 8^d. to 9d.; farm flitches, 6W. to 6|d. per lb. 

Hams— 8.A. factory, OJd. to lOd. per Ib. 

Loose, l/4i; an casks, f.o.b., 1/6^ per dozen. 

Lard— In bladders, OJd.; tins, 6d. per lb. 

Honey— 2id. for best extracted in 60-Ib. tins; Beeswax, 1/ lb. 

Almonds— Fine Softshells, 5|d.; Kernels, lOJd. per Ib. 

Carcase Meat. — ^Brig^ shop porkers, 5|d. to 6d.: suitable baconers, 4^d. to 5d.; 
heavy weights and choppers, 3^d. to 4a.; prime veal^ 4d. to 5d.; medium, to 3d. 

Poultry— Dressed fowls, 5Jd. to 6d. per lb.; twkeys, 6Jd. to 7Jd. In live birds 
fine heavy-weight table roosters fetch I/IO to 2/6 each; good-conditioned hens and 
cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; small, very poor birds, 6d. to 9d.; ducks, 2/ to 2/9; gme, 2/6 
10 3/6; pigeon#*, 6d.; turkeys, from S^d. to 6id. per lb., live weight, for ordinary to 
good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise spec'fied, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage, for MXvoft are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daily 
products are city aoctioti mart rates. In |^n, diaff, potatoes sacks are ineludea, 
but waghed as produce. Packages ft'ee with bulk buttm* and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ahowe the rainfall for the month of May, 1903 


Adelaide 

1-70 

Manoora 

. 1*68 

Macclesfield 

.. 2*05 

Hawker 

100 

Hoyleton 

. 1*19 

Meadows 

.. 2*18 

Cradook 

0*62 

Balaklava 

. 1*80 

Strathalbyn 

.. 1*16 

Wilaon 

0*80 

Port Wakefield . 

. 1 42 

Callington 

.. 1*23 

OordoQ 

073 

Saddleworth 

. 1*85 

Langhome*s Bridge 1 *04 

Quom 

0‘97 

Marrabel 

. 1*69 

Milang 

.. 1*43 

Port Augusta 

0'46 

Riverton 

. 1*78 

Wallaroo 

.. l-Oi 

Port Germein 

0-49 

Tarlee 

. 1*24 

Kadina 

.. 1*12 

Port Pirie 

0‘57 

Stockport 

. 0*93 

Moonta 

.. 1*57 

Crystal Brook 

0-91 

Hainley Bridge . 

. 0*92 

Green’s Plains 

.. iOO 

Port Broughton . 

0-82 

Kapunda 

. 1*37 

Maitland 

. . 2*42 

Bute 

1:30 

Freeling 

. 0*94 

Ardrossan 

.. 0*80 

Hammond 

0*83 

Stockwell 

. 1*75 

Port Victoria 

. . 2*09 

Bruce 

0 73 

Kuriootpa 

. 1*59 

Curramulka 

232 

Wilmington 

1*16 

Angaston 

. 1*65 

Minlaton 

.. 1*14 

Melrose 

1*50 

Tanunda 

2-76 

Stansbury 

1*11 

Booleroo Centre . 

1-44 

Lyndoch 

. 1*12 

Warooka 

.. 1*73 

Wirrabara 

103 

Mallala 

. 0*99 

Yorketown 

.. 1*36 

Appila 

113 

Roseworthy 

. 0*95 

Edithburg 

.. 1*27 

Laura 

0-88 

(iawler 

. 1*16 

Fowler’s Bay 

.. 3*70 

Caltowie 

0-88 

Smithfield 

. 1*03 

Streaky Bay 

. . 2*84 

Jamestown 

114 

Two Wells 

. 1*24 

Port Elliston 

. . 2*76 

Gladstone 

0-50 

Virginia 

1*40 

Port Lincoln 

.. 1*71 

(Georgetown 

0-66 

Salisbury 

1*50 

Cowell 

.. 1*25 

Narridy 

0-86 

Tea Tree Gully . 

. 2*00 

Queensclifie 

.. 1*20 

Redhill 

0-92 I 

Magill 

. 2*02 

Port Elliot 

.. 1*38 

Koolunga 

1*38 

Mitcham 

. 2*43 

Goolwa 

.. 2*04 

Carrietou 

0*82 

Crafere 

. 3*22 

Meningie 

.. 1*46 

Burelia 

0*82 

Clarendon 

. 3*25 

Kingston 

.. 2*28 

Johnsburg 

0*82 

Morphett Vale . 

. 2*24 

Robe 

. . 3*89 

Orroroo 

0*56 

Noarlunga 

. 1*39 

Beachport 

.. 2*39 

Black Rock 

0*83 

Willunga 

. 1*88 

Coonalpyn 

.. 1*16 

Petersburg 

M5 

Aldinga 

. 1*67 

Bordertown 

1*71 

Yongala 

1*22 

Normanville 

. 1*84 

Frances 

.. 1*51 

Terowie 

1*85 

Yankalilla 

. 1*75 

Naracoorte 

.. 1*04 

Yarcowie 

0*86 

Eudunda 

. 1*72 

Lucindale 

.. 1*33 

Hallett 

1 29 

Truro 

. 2*44 

Penola 

.. 1*88 

Mt. Bryan 

2*72 

Mount Pleasant . 

. 1*50 

Miliicent 

. . 2*03 

Burra 

1*68 

Blumberg 

. 1*61 

Mount Gambler 

.. 2*89 

Snowtown 

1*25 

Gumeracha 

. 1*71 

Wellington 

.. 1*46 

Brinkworth 

1*64 

Lobethal 

. 2*19 

Murray Bridge 

.. 0*54 

Blyth 

1*41 

Woodside 

. 1*98 

Mannum 

.. 0*30 

Clare 

1*93 

Hahndorf 

. 2*86 

Morgan 

.. 1*18 

Mintaro Central . 

2*08 

Naime 

. 2*26 

Overland (Jomer 

.. 1*56 

Water vale 

2*40 

Mount Barker 

. 2*98 

Renmark 

.. 1*37 

Auburn 

1*74 

Echunga 

. 2*57 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS 

Wllmlngtoni, May 6. 

Pre8(^nt— Messrs. Maslin (chair), Kclaippan, Haima^au. Bauer, McLeod, 
Broarlbeut, Sullivan, Ziminermami, Lauterbach, Payne (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Standard Weight for Chaff.— Mr, Lauterbach initiated a diHCiission on the 
question of the adoption of a standard legal weight for a bag of chaff. After 
an interesting discussion It was unanimously resolved to ask that the matter 
be considered by the branches and brought before next sessloil of Parlia- 
ment. Members did not wish to prevent any one putting more than 40 lb. 
of cbafT in tlie bag, but considered that 40 Ib. net should be recognised as 
the mtniimum weight to a bag of chaff, and when more is put in it should 
be charged pro rata. It was admitted that, although 40 lb. was generally 
recognised as the weight of a bag of chaff, it was a frequent practice In 
large centres for considerably less to be sold by dealers in competition with 
merchants wdio supply full weight. 

Stonega.therer. — Mr. Hannagan read a short paper on a mechanical stone- 
gatherer. His idea was that a machine constructed in the style of a horse 
rake should gather the stones together into rows, to be afterwards carted 
away. Ho believed a strong, simple machine could be constructed at a cost 
of not more than £15 to £20. CJonsiderable discussion ensued, and various 
ideas for machines were suggested, the one meeting with most approval 
being Mr. Maslln’s idea of a machine somewhat after the pattern of a road- 
sweei>er. Mr. Hannagan would like the matter thoroughly discussed by other 
branches, especially in districts where the loose stones were a source of 
trouble on the cultivated land. If 50 branches would contribute £1 1/ each, 
to be offered as a prize for the best machine for the purpose, some workable 
Implement might result. 


Caltowle* May 1 1 . 

Present— ^fessrs. Hewett (chair). Graham, Neate, Leahy, Petatz, x^otter, 
Jettiier, J. and A. MePallum, McDonald, Lehmann (Hou. Bee,), and four 
visitors. 

Question Box. — ^This was question box night, and the evening was devoted 
to discussions on questions. 

Sore Shouldevs. — What is the best cure for a long-standing sore on a horse’s 
shoulder? Some membera thought a long spell the best thing; but others 
thought thoroughly cleansing by applying a mild blister and then batlilng It 
well would be effective. Mr. Hewett said he had a horse very liable to 
sore on on© particular spot; no matter what care was taken, this spot appeared 
bruised after the first day’s work, and on the second day It would break open. 
It healed rapidly if tlie horse was not worke<l. He had collars made specially 
to fit the horse, and had tried all he could think of to get over the trouble, 
but without success. He thought perhaps there waS something on tlie bone; 
he (*ould find no trace of any foreign matter In the shoulder. He would like 
to hear from members of other branches as to treatment In such a case. [Mr, 
C. J. Valentine suggests pouring some boiling water over chopped-up wattle 
bark and bathing the shoulders occasionally with the water fairly warm. 
This should tend to harden the skin; also apply a little calendula to the spot 
Do this for a little while before working the horse.-— Ed.l 

Harrowing after Drilling,— Members were unanimous that instead of rolling 
after the drill, it was preferable to harrow, especially after rain, as the haf- 
rows would pull up a lot of weeds merely transplanted by the scarifier and 
drill. 
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Mylor, April II. 

I'reseut — Mesjtrw. Neilson (chair), Xarraway, Miuidy, Hay ley, and Hughes. 

Apples. — NiimtM*r8 of samples of named varieties of apples vren^ tabled by 
different members. It %vas <^<>nsidered that if uiie variety could be classed 
,Hs the favourite apple for this district it was the Rome Beauty; Jonathan 
and Ilium’s Beedliucr are also very j>ai>iilar. ]Meinl>ers thought the codUn, 
moth had not been so destructive thi.s year as was usual. Fruit has been 
plentiful and of tine tiuality. Idscussion took place ou l)est means of dis- 
posing of the fniit and it was agived that where possible the oousiimer should 
be supplied direct by the grower, saving market charges and middlemen’s 
profits. 


Crystal Brook, April II. 

Present— Messrs. R. Pavy (chalri, W. and A. Hamlyn, G. and G. M. David- 
son, Hutchison, Townsend, Venning, Morrish, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-oix»ration.— The Chairman read from The Journal of Agriculture a pai>er 
by Mr. D. Hanna, of Gumeracha Branch, on this subject, and a good dis- 
cussion ensued. The benefits of co-operation among farmers was admitted 
by all, but the members failed to see why it should be more dlfftcmlt foi* 
farmers to unite and co-operate for their mutual benefit than it was for any 
other class. 


Port Elliot, April 25. 

Present— Messrs. Mcr..eod (chair), Gosden. Green. Williamson, Brown, 
Basham, Pannel. Welch, Hargi*eaves (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Lucerne.— Members were of opinion that the best time to sow lucerne in 
this district was in September, The young plant should be cut as soon as 
high enough to mow, as it did better with frequent cutting when young. 

Southern Conference. — Members who attended Conference at Strathalbya 
and Bureau Show at Mount Compass reported on proceedings of the two 
gatherings. 


Scales Bay, April 28. 

Pj'eseiit — Messrs. Roberts « chair). Atchersnn, R, and J. Thomas, Crowder, 
G. and A. Newbold, and two visitors. 

Fertilisers on West Coast. —In reply to question as to best way to distri- 
bute fertilisers broadcast, members were of opinion tliat it could only be 
done satisfactorily by hand. Discussion ensued on the results of the use of 
phosphates in the district last year. Mr. A. Newbold said that the fertilisers 
proved a failure last year. Two of those who ustni super got no crop at all; 
others only got a poor return. The results on the Chairman's experimental 
plots, as published In the April issue of The Jouraafl of Agriculture, were 
of no value, as Mr. Roberts’s crops averaged nearly 4 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Roberts believed the failures last year were due to ignorance o*i the 
part of the persons using tlie drills, which were often loaded with wheat and 
manure. The ground being loose and the wheels ^ the drill sunk In 
three or four Inches deep, the heed being covered to a de^th of five to seven 
inches. Owing to the light rainfall much of the seed sown too deep perished, 
and the crop ^together was poor. 

Buekbush.’— The Chairman considered bucklmsh (Salsola kali) one of the 
iKJst plahts for mmrmv feed for sheep. On a paddock of 150 acres be kept 
700 sheep for two. months, and they were.ln splendid condition when remov^. 
Members agreed tliat buckbnsh and cockspur were the two beet summer 
fodders for sheep for this district 
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Cumerachai April SK). 

Present— Messrs. Moore (.ehalr). Bond, Xorswoftby, Lee, Jamtesom, Eitto, 
Moufrles, Foote, and Mai’tln <Hon. Sec.). 

Dairj’ing.— Mr. Jamieson gave an address on “How to make a living on 60 
acres of land in this district.” On rented iand two things were essential-— 
snfficient capital and practical knowledge and energy. The district was 
decidedly favourable for dairying, which wcmld have to be the main industry 
of the settler. If bnilditigs existed (mi the land to be rented, he should have 
£400 a.s <>apital. He wcmld require 20 cows, 1 bull, 3 brood sows, 2 medium 
draught horses, and some fowls; also cream separator, van, plough^ harrows, 
small cultivator, cornerusher, grasseutter, horserake, &c. A man and a boy 
would be required to work the place. l>f the 80 acres, 20 acres should be in 
lucerne, 20 acres cow pasture, 10 acres in wheat, and 10 in peas. The 
balance w’ould be the homestead allotment, including small areas devoted to 
mangolds, sorghum, poiatcK^s, lucerne for pig pasture, and fruit trees, besides 
buildings, yards, and a fair-size paddock for the calves. From April to 
September it would be necessary to house the cows at night, also in the day- 
time during wet weather. He estimated a return of £295 per annum, made 
up of £160 from cows, £100 from pigs. £24 for potatoes, and £11 for poultry 
and sundries. Against this he would have the following expense: — Rent, £50; 
labour, £117; bran and iwllard. £50; repairs, £10; interest on capital, £20; 
sundries, £13; or a total of £2(50. It was unanimously agreed that a man 
could make a living on a section of 80 acres on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Jamieson, though members generally thought he had considerably under- 
estimated tlie profits on the year’s work. 


Anffaston, April 18. 

Present— Messrs. SlWey (chair), Snell, Smith, Heggle, bundle. Friend, 
Thorne, Vaughan, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Australian Agriculture Criticised. — Exception was taken to the disparaging 
remarks by the Russian agricultural visitors concerning the Australian farmer 
and his methods. His I'emarks concerning “filthy dallies” were specially 
challenged, and members emphasised the statement of the Victorian Dairy 
Expert that the price realized by our butter in the London market was In 
Itself a refutation of the criticism in question. 

Co-oiieratlou.— Mr. Trimmer initiated a discussion on “Does the producer 
get full value for his produce?” arguing strongly in the negative. Members 
agreed in the main with many of tiie imJnts raised by Mr. Triimmer, fully 
realizing that a canning factory In the neighbourhood would be of great 
benefit, saving time, cartage, and waste. Mr. Smith outlined a scheme for 
a factory, but members considered it would be necessary to secure the 
unanimous co-operation of the frultgi^owers of the district prior to taking 
any definite action. 


Lipsoiif April 1 1. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), Brougham, Carr, Bsiilie, Provis, Thorpe, 
Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Tubwuilosis.— The Secretary would like to know if there was any simple 
means of telling whether an animal was sulferlng from tuberculosis. Cattle 
sometimes are affected by cought, but the owner could not say whetiier It 
wks due to tuberculosis or some simple ailment. 

i^odder for Sheep.— Discussion took place on the qnestimi as to whether H 
was profitable to grow fodder midi as Cape barley rape for sheep; also 
summer fodders on the fallow. Declefion on the matter was j^tponed. 

Annual Report— The Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that ten meet- 
ings had been held during the year, with an avmige attendance of over nine. 

papers have been rend and dimrssed; and ite nisnllttgs gMsrally havi^ 
been Uistnactive. interest was shown thsunghout tile MMnftr Id dm 

miq[ierlmecttal wheat and manune plots on the Olialnnan*s farm. 
and Hon. f^Seeretary wete re-elected for ensultig year. 
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Morffanf April 1 1. 

Pre«eut— Messrs. Windeliauk (chair), R. and H. Wohling, Bruhn, Poi>e, 
Hahn, and one visitor. 

Indian Fig or Opuntla. — The Chairman stated that the plants of tliornless 
opiintla or Indian fig, seem to grow readily no matter how carelessly they 
are planted, and require very little moisture to start them into growth. 

Rules, &(?.— Circular from Seei*etai*y for Agriculture with suggestions on 
resolutions of Otflcers* Conference were discussed, and it was agreed to adopt 
the suggestions as far as possible as rules for carrying on the work of the 
branch. 

Improvement of Grazing Land.— The Chairman read a short paper on the 
possibility of Improving the earrjdng capacity of the land, or restoring the 
feed to enable it to caiTj' as much stock as it did 25 years ago. Before the 
land was surveyed for selection the district carried about 200, (KH) sheep, 
besides horses and cattle, in a good setison, and about 40,000 sheep in a bad 
year. He doubted if more large stock were kept in the district now than 
when the sc] natters held the land. The first step to Improving tlie carrying 
capacity of the land was to wire-net all the blocks to allow of the rabbits 
being destroyed. Then bluebush, cotton bush, saltbush, and other indigenous 
forage plants would need to be cultivated and protected. Grazing leases on 
easy terms would be required, as they could not put on much stock until the 
bush was well established. The various trees, such as sandalwood, mulga, 
sheaoak, &e., that stock will browse on should also be planted, and any plants 
from other dry countries likel^^ to l>e of value should be tested. He thought 
that if half the money wasted in trjing to grow wheat in these districts had 
been spent in the cultivation and conservation of useful fodder plants they 
would be in a different position to-daj'. He would like to see the Government 
establish an experimental plot for the cultivation of drought-resisting fodder 
plants outside Goyder’s line of rainfall. MemlKjrs were of opinion that pad- 
docks that have l)een fed bare should be left unstoeked for some time In a 
good seascm to give the bush, &e., time to make good growth. 


Daven|>ort, April 30* 

Present— 3^[essrs. Treinbath (chair), Lecky. McDowell, McDonald, Hodshon, 
Magrath. Holdsworth, and Pybus (Hou. Sec.h 

Turkeys.— Mr. Pylms i*ead a paper on “Rearing and management of tur- 
keys/* A lot of iieople were under the liuprcssion that turkeys were more 
troublesome and dlfticwlt to rear than other poultry, but his experience was 
the reverse. He found the wh*te turke 3 's, liowever, more delicate than the 
bronzewing oi* black. In hatching eggs he made the nest on the ground, as 
they get moisture from the soil. He alwn.vs put the eggis under turkeys 
when possible, as they are quieter and more <‘arefnl than hens. For the first 
week or two the cti1<‘ks seem to have no idea of getting out of the way of 
the niother, and the turke.v hen does not scratch about as much as a hen. 
He got best results from eggs set in I>ecemlHjr or early in .January; at three 
to four months old Is a ci’ltical time with jouug turkeys, and if at this time 
there Is a little green feed, in the shape of bush, grass, &c., tliey will travel 
alK>ut a good deiU ami pick up many kinds of rood, which adds to their vigour 
and health. Tuiteys hatched from eggs set early in spring will have to 
depend more on the food provided b.v the owner, and will not got the variety 
essential. Preyibnsly he used to feed the chicks for the first two weeks 
mainly on chopped egg and onions, but this yeai‘ he had used principally 
lucerne chopped up and boiled wheat Twice a week they got bran and poUard 
mixed with a Uttie charcoal and bonCdnst The water for drinking in 
supplied in galvantaed iron veilselBeimllar ' in shape to those used for cage 
birds; the Utts hold about a quart and are washed out each day. If larger 
rebels are used, l^y hold sojuuch water tlmt there is a tendency to leave 
them for tVf o or days. The vessels' are made so that the chicks canadt 

stand In the water and foul It. Once a weUk a little green copperas (sulphate 
of iron) is added to flte water. After the turkeys are about 12 we^g old 
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they are not much trouble, as? if they have a run*: they can look after them* 
selves. He considered turkeys quite as protitable as hens, as there was 
always a good market for young heavy birds. They require less grain pro- 
portionately than fowls, as they eat so much green stuff, bush, &c. The 
best prlci? was obtaiJied fpr fat turkeys for the tlhristmas trade. Care must 
be taken that the birds do not degenerate; start -With eggs from a good 
strain, and get a change every three or four yeai’S. Always try to get a 
first-class gobbler in the yard. Most of the members agreed that if carried 
out on pi'oper lines turkey rearing w’ould prove profitable In the north. The 
necessity for a good run for the birds was recognised; some members con- 
sidered them unsuitable for smalll allotment owners. Mr. McDonald sfflld 
that lice were the most frequent cause of failure with young turkeys; they 
would be found at the b.ack of the head, under the beak, and ‘between the 
qull'l ends of the pin feathers. Often owmere lost turkeys from this pest, and 
were (lulte unaware of the cause of death. Ho considered it necessary to look 
carefiiilly after the young turkeys, but whert fully feathered they were very 
hahly. The Chairman found carbolic and olive oil very effective against lice; 
it should be applied to the Imck of the bead when the chicks are two or 
three da>’s old. 


Meadows, April 22. 

Present— Messrs. I’earson (chair), Ellis, Usher, Stone, Buttery, Griggs, 
Xicolle, Brooks, Murphy (lion. See.), and three visitors. 

‘ Spraying for Codllu Moth.— Mr. Pearson reported having sprayed his apples 
at intervals up to Christmas. The early apples were clean, but 25 per cent, 
of the late variety he was now picking were affiHjted. He thought It would 
be necessary to continue spraying the late fruits up to tlie end of March. 

Blacklierrles, Brloi’s, and Furze. — Mr. Pearson said he had recently been 
on a trip through the hills district with a view to ascertaining to what extent 
tlm cotuntry was overrun with blackberries, biiar, and furze bushes. He 
found that a strip of counti’^’^ over 40 miles in length by 10 miles in width 
was largely occupied by one or other of these objectionable plants, which 
w^ould cost, at a low estimate. 5/ per acre to clear. The question of how 
to deal with them was of great importance. In 10 years' time, unless 
vigorous efforts were made, the cost of getting rid of them would be doubled. 
In dealing with bHackberries be thought the best plan was to bum ths 
bushes and clear aw^ay all stumps, &c., so that the new grow’^th could be 
mown with a strong scythe twice a year; small patches could be grubbed 
right out. Briars can be pulled out by the roots with a team when the 
ground is well soaked by putting a chain round the clumps.. If the furze 
is cut and the caittlngs left about them, the plants will die out Mr. Stone 
suggested folding pigs or sheep on the blackberry patches after cutting the 
bushes. It was agreed that the bushes in question were a serious pest to 
landowners, and that vigorous efforts should be made to get rid of them. 


Ren mark, April 16. 

Present— Messrs. Waters (>;liair), NuthaJI, Mtller, Kvans, and Cole (Hon. 
See.). 

Beekeeping.— Mr. Waters read a short paper on beekeeidng for beglnnws, 
and an Interesting dlscnsslon ensned. 


Port BrouRhton, April 20. 

Present— Messrs. Harford .(chajr)," DoUlng, Bates, Button, Pattlngalei; 
Tonkin, Dalbjr, and Barclay (Hon. Sec^, ‘ 

Sumnaer Poddersr-Hr. Tonkin tattled samples of rape and white mustard, 
^ stated that his. cattle would eat neither, so that hta labour in growlnc 
tlwm. was thrown away> . ; , , , .. . , 

: Wheat Experimenta— Mr. ]^rford reported on experlnwts with wheaW. , 
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lliaitlafici. May 2. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), KeMy, Helniicli, Bawden, Toesell, Moody. 
Bowmam Jarrett, Williams, and Bowey (Hon, Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments.— Reports were received from different members on 
their experiments with wheats. Mr. T. Bowman reported that Karkov 
^Russian), Manitoba, and Blnestem were not at all suitable, being very late, 
with small grain, Bobs shed its grain too freely. Marshairs Hybrid was 
very good wheat, strong in straw, and holds grain well; 35 anres sown about 
end of May yielded 23i bushels per aenj. Tweutj^-sevea acres was sown tn 
Ran jit wheat; frost cut the plants when 6 in. high; yield, 13 bushels per 
acre; goes down badly. Silver King was sown on 38 acres, and yielded 
25i bushels per acre; a splendid wheat; stands up well and holds the grain. 
Majestic has a small grain, stools well, is rather late, but a good hay wheat; 
yield, 14 bushds per acre. These four wheats were all sown with 80 Ib. 
of super per acre, and were put In the same paddocks. Mr. Heinrich sowed 
1 n». Federation and got 19 tti. back; 1 lb. Manitoba yielded 9 Ib. grain. Mr* 
Bowey got 20 lb. from 1 IT), of Cumberland. Mr. Treasure sowed 1 lb. each 
of Jonathan and Manitoba; the former yielded 21 Ib., and the latter 6 Ib. 

Russian and Egyptian wheals— Ulta, Padue, Crimean, and Mishrike — 
sown by various members proved failures. Members considered that Federa- 
tion, Oumberland, and Jonathan promising varieties. 

Poultry on the Farm.— Discussion on this subject took place. A resoftutlon 
tliat poultry' were profitable on the fai’m was carried. 

Annual Report. — The Secretary reported that nine meetings were held 
during tlie year, tlie average attendance being six. Two visits had been made 
to piembers' homesteads, but no papers had been read during the year. 
Messrs. E. W. Moody, J. N. Smith, and W. Bowey were elected Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary resi>ectirely for ensuing year. 


Nantawarra, May 6. 

Present— Messrs. J. Nlcholls (chair), R. Nlcholls, Dixon, Belling, Herbert 
Sleep, Dali, Oreenshields, and Spencer iHon. Sec.). 

Super on Light Dry Land. — Discussion arose as to whether it was advis- 
able to apply heavier dressings of super b) light dry soils than to l)etter 
class land. Difference of opinion existed on the subject. Some members 
thought that the poorer soil would profitably respond to the heavier dressing, 
while others doubted whether they would get any extra yield unless they 
got more rain. It was thought, however, as the benefit of the manure on 
the grass after a wheat crop was so marked, that if an increase In the 
dressing did not tell much in the crop the pasture would benefit. The Hon. 
Secretary stated that he had dressed a small plot of grass with super at 
the rate of 1 cwt per acre, and the effect was already noticeable, the grass 
being thicker and better on the manured plot. 


Mylor, May 16. 

Present— Messrs, W, Nlcholls (chair). J. Nlcholls, Narraway, T. O. ano 
E. J. Olnn, Bradley, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers — Mr. dough tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary, as he was 
leaving the district, Messrs, W. Nlcholls and W. H. Hughes were elected 
Chairman and Hon. Secretaiy respectively for ensuing year. 

Fruit Samples.— Mr. Olnn tabled Rome Beauty and London Pippin apples, 
and pear-shaped quinces of exceptional quality, weighing 2 lb. and over. Mr. 
Hughes tabM Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre de Esperep, Josephine de Malines. 
Broom Park, Prince of Wales, and an unnamed pear. The fruits were 
sampled and the Prince of Wales voted the beet flavoured pear for present 
season of tlie yenr* fwondon* Pippin apple was considered a first-class aJl-round 
apple for tMs district 
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Forest Ranffei May 7. 

Present — Messrs. Monks (oUalr), Townseaid, McLaren, Waters^ Gann, 
Plummer. Hackett, R., J.. H., and P. Green (Hon. 8ec.). 

Apple Bltterpit. — Mr. J. Vickers forwarded a paper on apple bitterpit 
Considerable attention has been given during the past season to the effect 
of the oodlln moth on our apple export trade, while but llttfte has been said 
in reganl to a far more Insidious disease, vlas., “bitterpit,’* which, In his 
opinion, was destined to play gi*eater havoc with the export trade. In 
England every one was more or less familiar with the codlln moth in appies» 
and fi*om w'hatever country they lmp<«*t fruit the presence of a few wormy 
aiJiiles creates no surprise. Besides this a burrow^ apple is not altogether 
wasted for cooking piuposes; whereas with “bitterpit** In a bad form almost 
the whole of the fnilt was spoiled, the brown pitting extending from Just 
beneath the skin neaiily to the centre of the apple. There were hundreds 
of acres of apples in South Australia just coming into bearing, and no doub* 
some of these orchards were OMmed by comparative beginners, who would 
not be the best jtidges of what were suitable fruits to export. The first 
crops from these young trees M’ould undoubtedly be fine fruit to look at, 
and they will naturally be exported in considerable quantity. There waA 
however, great danger that our trade 'would be seriously affected If such 
fruit is exported, as they all knew that on young, vigorous trees the “bitter- 
pit” showed up worst. One of the gi*eatest drawbacks in connection with 
this disease was that it often showed no indication whatever for some weeks 
aftc^ the fruit was gathered. Fruit put aljoard the steamers here In almost 
perfect condition will sometimes l>e very badly affected when it reaches 
Europe. He had consulted all the works on apple growing that 
he could get hold of, and also questioned a number of growers 
competent to express an opinion. and It was the general 
opinion that the disease -was not caused by any insect or fungus. It was 
thought that the sap in some -way was responsible. Apples of good texture — 
that Is, fruit that will cook to a JeWy— are more susceptible than those of a 
tougher or closer texture. Climatic conditions are undoubtedly largely 
lespouslble; a w’et autumn means more trouble. The disease is also worse 
in wet localities and on low-lying, badly drained laud. It also appears to 
take a somewhat different and milder form on dry ground compared with 
low, w et ground in the same locality. Heavy pruning is also largely respon- 
sible, the fruits on the strong, vigorous sboots that result being often badly 
pitted, while those growm on the mature w’^ood are quite sound. He thought 
the evidence pointed to a decay o|: the cells of the fruit brought about by an 
excess of sap, and suggested as preventive measures drainage, liming the 
soil, and in tJie case of the more susceptible varieties no winter pruning 
after the tree has been formetl. Considerable discussion ensued. It was 
.agreed that heavy pruning aud excessive moisture Increase the “pit** Mem- 
l»ers Avould like to know whejiher it would be possible to leam anything 
from an analysis of the affected .parts. Mr. Townsend suggested “bleeding’* 
the trees liable to the disease in onder to check the flow of sap. 


U|i8oii« may 9« 

PivseTit—Messrs. Potter (chair). Brougham, Thorpe, Wishart, McOattium, 
Baillie, O. and C. Provi's, Brown, I^^’ance, IBlarraud (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pickling Wheat.— Blscussion on this subject ensued. It is the general prac- 
tice to pickle the wheat on a floor, i>ouring bluestone solntion over It, and 
turning it tvell. 

Peed for Stock.— Members thought It would pay to grow feed specially for 
stock for the local market, even if it were not found possible to export the 
lambs profitably. The Hon. Secretary was liWPtructed to n^ake enquiries as 
to prospects of outside markets. A visitor showed nice samples of eafiy 
wheat and barley, measuring 2 ft In height Members thought that 0$m 
barley would be the best to sow for early feed, and also that after fattelQ^ 
the sheep on a green crop, it would greatly improve the land to turn undaf 
the balance of the crop. 
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Inkermati, May 5. 

Preflient— Mefl»r». Sampson (cbftir), Smart, Mugford,. Kennedy, liOninan, 
Board, Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Change of Seed.—The following lettei* was received from Professor Towar:— 

In reply tc your letter regarding change of seed wheat, I would say that the 
practice is a common one, and is regarded as a good c>ne, as it generaily gives a 
larger and better product. 1 have before me Prof. L. H. Bailey’s book on 'Tlant 
Breeding,’’ in wbiA he says in his chapter on change of seed— ‘The change is bene- 
ficial, becaose it fits together chanaoters and environments, which are not in equili- 
brium with each other. A plant which has grown for several years in one set of 
conditions, becomes fitted into them, so to speak, and is in a comparative state of 
rest. When the plant or its progeny is taken to other conditions, all the adjust- 
n»ents are broken up, and in the refitting to the new circuiiu^tances new or strange 
cliaracters are apt to appear.” It is generally conceded that Uie great improve- 
n>ent in fruits, fiowers. grains, and veget^es of recent years, is due to buying plants 
and seeds of dealers, thereby contin»iing the practice of changing the seed. I would 
in changing seed observe tbe following:— 

1. That if a little change results in a little good, it does not follow that a great 
change will resuljt in propoitioniately great good. Severe changes may result in failure 
of the crops to properly fruit or mature. 

2. It is probably Wtter to change from a cold and rigorous^ climate to a wanner one, 
than from the opposite. 

3. It woojld naturally follow that a change from a wet to a dry climate would lie 
eqtiaJly unfortunate. 

4 A change from one kind of soil to another, on the same farm or in the same 
district, often results in as much benefit as changing grain a distanetj of a hundred 
n.ilef' or more. 

One of the most «!triking examples of the benefits of changing seed is in tbe practice 
in the States and Canada, in ^curing seed potatoes from the csddest districts where 
potatoes will grow, and planting tliem in the warmer climates. This practice pays a 
big profit, even after allowing for extensive freight charges. I know of intelligent 
praci'ical men who prefer seed from poor, light land, to sow on rich heavy land, rather 
than seed from h^vy soil, provided they can get plump, healthy samples of seed. T 
bebere a case similar to this, is seen in the liehaviour of sheep brought from the north 
and soutli. l-hej" say that sheep brought from the far north to this locality will do far 
better th^ sheep brorught from the better conditions wliich prevail in the south-east 
I should be glad to know the oponion of the members of your branch on this subject. 

Mr. Lomman stated that he got some seed wheat on oaio occasion from 
Mount Gambler, and had good results from It for several years. 

Pickling Seed Wheat — Mr. Board initiated discussion on this subject. He 
was confident that, if the seed Is fairly clean, pickling carefully and thoroughly 
clone was a sure preventive of bunt He used i lb. of bluestone and 14 
gallons of water to the bag of wheat. He used double this strength with 
some very l>adly bunted seed, but only about half of it germinated. For 
barley 14 lb. of bluestone per bag was necessaiw. Members were of opinion 
that It was better to pickle the seed five or six weeks before sowing. 


One Tree Hill, May 8. 

Present— Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), Blackham, F. and G. Bowman, 
Flower, Ifould, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock ComplaiutB.— Heferenee was made to reports of horse disease at 
Hawker^ also to reported sudden deaths of cattle near Gumeracha recently, 
Mr. Flower had lost a valuable horse recently. The animal was in regular 
work, but was taken 111 suddenly about midday, and died at 9 p.m. the same 
day. As the bprse went blind and mad, and there were no abnormal appear- 
ances in any of the organs, the attack was considered to be cerebral. 

Attendance at Bureau Meetings*— Mr, Clucas initiated discussion on this sub 
Jeet. He had been asked to take this matter up seme months ago, with the 
object of afimnlating interest in the Bureau work. The sparse attendance 
of visitos at the Bureau meetings seemed to indicate on the part of the 
general producing comm^unity a suspiciem of an element of exclusiveness in 
respect to the meetings, which, however, members should do all they conli 
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to dispel. Moreover, the absence of reference by any one branch to ttie reports 
froni other branches was evidence of lack of headthy esprit de corps. Then it 
was cieslrable that the branches should be brought into closer touch with the 
expert olflcers of the Department. These officers had each his special duties 
to perform, which duties eouki not be altogether subordinated to claims for 
visits, so that any scheme pjwldlixg for a round of visits wouM be unsatis- 
factory and impracticable. A glance at the eorriculum of the Roseworthy 
College showed that the scope for experimental work there was not unlimited, 
and he thought the services of the membei's of Ihe Bureau might be Judl- 
<'joiialy enlisted as auxiliaries. He was sure the experts nrould be only too 
glad to avail themseh’es of the researches of practical men throughout the 
State. The difficulty of maintaining a real live interest in the l^ureau work 
was by no means a myth; tJiose branches which had l>een in existence for 
a number of years had prcttj' well thrashM out the general round of subjects; 
and, besides, to the oidinary f.armer writing a paper was a formidable task, 
not fiH>m want of ideas, T)nt from Lack of leisure and literary aptitude. Then 
even when papers were read they often only scanned in a very cursory 
way by members of other branches. Some device to. invest the papers in The 
Journal with sjxecial, Instead of general, interest was necessary. This applied 
also, with less force, perhaps, to the contributions of the experts. The 
following ideas suggested themselves to meet some of these difficulties:— (1) 
A column in the Journal for notices and enquiries; (2) from time to time sub* 
jects be submitted through this notice column for discussion by branches; 
(3) that upou receipt of reports of discussions the officer w^ho submitted the 
subject should collate the salient features and review tliem generally in the 
Journal; i4) that the exjxerts use this columin to elicit information and resuilts 
of expeiiments; (5) that the branches or members be invited to use this 
column for mutual inference; (6) that with a view to bringing branches into 
more intimate touch, and supplying useful matter for consideration, the Chair- 
man at each meeting invite members to bring under notice any pax)er read 
before any other branch which they considered of special merit; significance 
should be given to the practical and not to the literary merit; (7) that in order 
to stimulate public interest, each branch should convene yearly a public meet- 
ing, at which should be pre.sented a concise report of its deliberations, results 
of experiments, &c-, and the eaniest co-operation of the visitors be sought* 
Mr. Ifoiild suggested that in view of the difficulty often experienced in getting 
members to write papers, tliey might adopt some plan of answers to ques- 
tions. Questions could be submitted in -widting, and handed to suitable mem- 
bers to answer at the next or some faiture meeting. The questions should 
of course, be framed to elicit practical information. Members generally 
endorsed the suggestions submitted, and thought good would result If they 
wem given effect to; it was resolved to adopt suggestion No. 6 at next meet- 
ing. 


Port Brouffhtoti. May I !• 

Present— Messrs. IVhlttaker (chair), Harford, Tonkin; Pattingale, Gardner, 
and Barclay (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits.— Mr. Tonkin showed plants of white mustard over 2 ft. high; he 
had a crop of five acres of this feed. Mr. Harford tabled trombone, w^ghlng 
58 lb., and a discussion on fertilising the dowers of the trombone and sipiBftf 
Xdants ensued. Members thought this was best done soon after the female 
dowers have opened, and when the pistil, &e., is a little gummy. 

Breakwinds.— Members wished to know the best, quickest growing, and 
ildcUest hedge to plaut as a breakwlnd. [Impossible to answer satlsfactofijy; 
t'verythlng will depend upon soil, cSIhiate, iocatlon,* and purpose fdr whlgh 
The breakwind is girown. Amongst the best hedg^ for bx^eakwtdds, the fellow- 
Ing nre fairly quick growers whet*e condltioxis are suitable :--4Kaffir apple 
lAbeiia caffraria), African boxthom, Tagosaste [Cytlsus piioliferus), tbs 
Oleander, tlie native myrtle. The common bamboo Is qulck-grbwing, aiid mamkll 
, a good break, as. do a number of trees, but pfoximity to garden, Ja 
alblmpprtant factor.— Ed.] > : 
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Laclndaiet May 2. 

Present — Messrs. B. Fenerheeiidt (chair), Carmichael, Langberg, Taveoder, 
Mathesoxif Dow, Hensley, B. A. Peuerheerdt, and Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Mne Diseases.*~^In reply to question, Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt said sulphur 
sprinkled on the vines on a warm day before they flowered was the only 
known cure for oidiuxn. Swabbing the steins in winter with a solution of 
10 Ib. sulphate of iron and i P>. sulphuric acid in 10 gallons of water was 
a good remedy for fungus complaints. Mr. Lnngl)erg said his vines died 
back in the summer, and the grapes turiieii sour. The Chairman had had a 
slmflar experience, >vhich he could not account for. 

The South-Kast.—Mr. Langberg read an interesting account of a recent 
visit to diflerent parts of the south-east He was much struck at the area 
of cjountry between Ducindale and MllUcent that was overrun with stlnkwort, 
and thought it a pity that no action was taken to prevent so much good 
grass country being spoilt. Around IMUllcent he was surprised to note how 
many homesteads were quite shelterless, and as most of it is open, plain 
coimti*y, stock must suffer scivei^ly in the winter. The splendid growth of 
l)elts of gumtret^a round some homesteads shoAved Avhat could be done. The 
condition of the country around Mount Gambler itself was exceptional, the 
condition of the grass being wonderful for the time of the year. He attended 
tlie (Conference <jf the Bureau, which was very interesting, but the attend- 
ance u'as poor. The shoAAdng of Bureau exhibits at the local show the day 
l)efore was, he thought a mistake. Coming back he visited Glencoe district, 
which seemed very suitable for potatoes and other root crops. There seemed 
move system in the Avorking of the land here than in other parts of the 
south-east. Between Milllcent and Mount Gambler the sheep in a number 
of well-grassed paddocks Avere in poor condition, and it would appear that 
the gi*ass did not agree with them. Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt had also noticed 
the condition of the sheep in tlje locality referred to. He put it down 
to the fact that the \)e»t sheep ami lambs found their way tiA 
the Adelaide market, the culls being kept, with the result that the progeny 
were badly shaped, and of little value for wool. In the Glencoe district 
he thought more use could be made of the laud. The plough should be kept 
going more, and cattle fed on straw and hay treated with molasses. 

Sand in Horses. — Mr. Carmichael found liberal feeding with pollard a 
gocMl remedy for sand in horses. 


Mount CompasSf May 9. 

Present— Messrs. Jai^bs ichairb Cameron, Gowllng. Hutton, Jenkiu, Peters, 
Slater, Sweetman, F. and H. McKinlay (TIon. See.), 

Potato Experiments. — Mr. Slater reported on experiments with d'flferent 
siase seed potatoes. Three pounds of each kind weiv planted on November 1, 
1002, and harvested on May 2, 1903. The fdlloAviiig were the results with 
Daniels variety:-— 

4 potatoes to the Th., cut into 4 setts each, yielded 12 Ib. 

6 potatoes to the lb., cut Into 3 setts each, yielded 16 lbs. 

9 potatoes to the lb., cut into 2 setts each, yi^ded 18 lbs. 

The plants in each case Avere earthed up. With smaller setts weighing 18 
to the pound, not earthed up, larger potatoes and better yields were obtained. 
With the 01 * 0 wus cut out the ,vield w^as 21 ITis from 3 lbs. sown; with the 
side eyes cut out 19 lb., and uncut yielded 18 lbs. The results from White 
Prolifle differed from the other yields:— 

4 potatoes to the lb., cut to 4 setts each, yielded 90 lbs. 

6 potatoes to the lb,, cut to 3 setts each, yielded 83 lbs. 

, 9 potatoes to the lb., cut to 2 setts each, yielded 65 lbs. 

18 potatoes to the Ib,, planted whole, yielded 81 lbs. 

2 lb, small sets, 28 to the Ib., yieldeii 64 Ib. 

Very small potatoes are excluded from the yield in each case. 
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Mount Pleasant, May 8. 

' Present— MeBHTB. Phyllis (chair), Lyddon. Nalsmlth, Godfree, Thomson, 
Maxwll, Miller, and Giles (Hon. Sw,). 

Stallion Tax,— At previous meeting the following resolution was carriecl:— 
‘‘That no stallion should be allowed to serve mares for which any fee whatever 
Is paid unless he be licensed after thorough inspection by a veterinary sur- 
geon, to be approved by the Goveniment, and that the licence fee be £10 
per annum.” 

Oats for Horses.~-Dlscussion took place on the value of oats for horse 
feed. Mr. Miller slated that his experience was that the Algedfui oats were 
the best for horses; they seemed to digest better than other kinds, Mr. 
Lyddon tabled two heads of oats found in a crop of Manitoba wheat last 
season; none of the members knew the oats, which will be further tested 
by Mr. Lyddon. 


Port PIrle, Mlay 9. 

Present— Messrs. Johns (chair), Wright, Lawrle, Bell. Crispin, Smith. Mor- 
rlsh, Hector, Humphris, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Coonalpyn.— Mr. Smith reported on a visit to Coonalpyn on the border of 
the so-called 90-Mlle Desert. He was satisfied tliat there was a lot of country 
within reasonable distance from the railway line which would grow wheat 
profitably If properly cultivated and manured. The rents fixed varied from 
one-eighth of a penny to 2d. per acre, but the land for about six miles back 
was held for speculative purposes, and enquirers were asked failrly high prices 
for the goodwill of the leases. 

Short Weight in Imported Manures.— t^nsiderable discussion took place on 
the question of shortage In the weight of imported manures, which were 
mostly sold on the basis of ten bags to the ton. Mr. Bell referred to numerous 
complaints In this direction; he had fo.und deficiencies of 7 cwt or more in 
5-ton lots. Mr. .Tohns weighed a 10-ton lot, consisting of two or more brands, 
and found a. deficiency of 250 Ib, on tine total. Members thought farmers 
should protect them'selves by refusing to sign any orders which protected the 
importer In respect to shortage in weights, and that in buying full weight 
should be demanded. 

Thick Sowing and Heavy Manuring.— I*rofe»sor Towar’s sitatement that he 
was sowing 70 lb! of wheat and cwt. manure per acre was criticised. Mem- 
bers considered 70 lb. of seed too much, but agrei^ that SO Ib. per acre was too 
little. When a bushel per acre Is sown, it was thought best to drill half one 
way and the balance across, but the extra labour involved was mendoned by 
Mr. Bell as an objection. Members considered cwt. of super per acre 
too heavy a dressing for local conditions. 


Booler<K> Centrep May S. 

Present— Messrs, Nettle (chair), Repper, Arthur, Steven, Michael, Olackt 
Murdoch, McMartln (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stump-jump Implements.— Mr. Michael asked whether the credit of the 
invention of the stump-jump implements was due to a fanner or to a 
mechanic. Members thought the idea originated with a farmer. 

Feeding Down Wheat C^s.— Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. The Chairman on one occasion saved his lambf^ by putting sheep 
In the crop, and then reaped as much per acre ofif the land fed dbwn as off 
tlie rest of the crop. The Hon. S^retary said^the best crop he er^ got 
was fed down until the beginning of August Mr, Michael had tamed hiS 
sheep on to some early wheat which had ootameneed to run up. Sevei^ 
members stated that had in the past got satistacitiocT results wtam 
Jhe wheat had been fed down early in the season, and it was the genSfas 
'oplnloh that this year the early crops, should be fed down. 
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Yankalilla, may I. 

rr^nt— -Messrs. KeMy (chair), Unjady, Stone, Tonkin, Dennis, Lererington, 
Worxl, Hegfi^aton, Lovelock, and two visitors. 

Annual Report. — Secretary’s report was read, and adopted, and the 
rethlng offle^ers thanked for dieir services. Mr. J. J. Onindy was ejected 
Chairman, and jMr. G. H. MacMillan re-elected Hon. Secretary, for enanlng 
year. Mr. Grundy read a paper on **M^heat growing on Yorke’s Peninsula.” 


mount Gambler, may 9. 

PiH^sent — Messrs, Mitchell (chair). Pick, Wedd, Barrows, Bn wold t, Clarke. 
Watson, Edwards, Williams, Dyke, Wilson, and Lewis (Hon, Sec.). 

Pitting Potatoes. — The Hon. Secretary stated that Mr. W. B. Allison had loft 
with him a sketch showing method adopted in Yorkshire in pitting potatoes. 
The potatoes were carefully stacked in heaps 6 ft. wide at the base and 3 ft 
high at the ridge, and as long as required. The heap is then thatched with 
straw and covered with earth to prevent damage by frost; space for ventila- 
tion is left about every 10 ft. along the ridge. The heaps are started on ground 
le^•el, and a shallow trench is cut on each side to carry off the water. It was 
agreed that covering with earth was unnecessary, thatching to carry off the 
rain lielng sufficient 

Grass Funga8.--Corre8pondence was received from Professor Me Alpine, of 
Melbourne, and the Department of Agriculture, identifying the rust attacking 
the rye grass as Puceinla coronata, or crown rust. There la no remedy that 
could be applied on a large area of infected grass; as a rule, not much injury 
I’esulted from the fungus except in moist, warm weather. The Chairman 
stated that the grass seemed to be quite free of the fungus now. 

Weeds. — Mr. Clarke asked foi* treatment to get rid of horehound; it was 
very prevalefit this year at Mount Schanck. Mr. W'edd and Mr. Pick thought 
that sheep u^ould destroy it, but Mr. Clarke said his sheep would not touch 
it now. He had found a plant of Bathurst burr in his horse paddock. It 
was suggested that the seed had l)een brought by sto<*k from Narracoorte, but 
Mr. Wl'iliams said he had never seen the plant about there. Mr. Wedd said 
it was plentiful towjurds Castertou. The spread of stink wort was referred to; 
members thought landowners should be very careful to prevent this getting 
a hold. 

I’lmber Trees and Wattle.— Some discussion took place on the growing of 
wattles and timber trees. Mr. Wedd said there "was money in wattle-growing 
on their poorer lands, and he was convinced that in the future there would 
be a big demand fm* timber. A good paddock of strlngybark would be almost 
worth a fortune in thirty years’ time; true, they might not personally prout 
much from planting these trees, or encouraging the natural growths, but the 
future owners u’ould. Mr. Pick suggested trying the ironbark, as it was very 
dumble; he lielieved It would do on gravelly soil. It would be better for 
landowners to plant small areas than for the Governmeat to put in a large 
area, as a single Are might destroy all the timber on the latter. 


Coltotif May 2. 

Present-^Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Kleeman, Barnes, 
McCracken, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Adelaide Show.— Mr. Packer read an interesting account of some of the 
exhibits at the March Show, He oonsidered the show well worth a trip from 
the west coast to see. Numerous questions concerning various exhibits were 
asked, and a rote of thanks accorded to Mr. Packer, who promised some 
notes at next meeting on machinery at the show. 
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Strathalbyn, May 18. 

PKiseat— Messrs. M. Ranklne (ohair*. "W. M. Ilaakine, Watt, Melkte, Eeld, 
Mules, and Cheriton (Hon. See.). 

Southern Coiiferettoe.*-*'Papers read at the Ooiiferenee were well diseussed 
Ii was coDisldered tliat Mr, Welch’s paper on “Breeding: and Feeding of Stock’ 
contained views well worth of adoption by stockowners. Mr. Hargreaves’ 
paper on “Fruitgrowing” also met with approval, and a resolution was carried 
that the members endorse the advice contained la the paper. Other subjects 
were also discussed. 


Murray Bridget May 8. 

Present—Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaensch, H. and V\\ Schubert and Leh- 
mann (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.-~Mr. B. T. E. Jaensch read a paper 6n “Feeding Working 
Horses on the Farm.” Horses in regular w'oi'k should be fed at regular Inter- 
vals, and with not more than six hours between the meals. Long abstinence 
from food produces hunger, and a hungrj^ horse w ill bolt Its food, resulting In 
indigestion and cotllc. With hard worked horses care Is doubly necessary, as 
not only would they come hungry to their long-deferred meal, but exhausted 
also, and In consequence the stomach is in such condition that half the food 
that would otherwise be digested will cause serious results. Hay alone, be 
It ever so good, is not tit f(X)d for working horses; they need graJn as well. 
Mouldy or inferior hay should never be used. Oats, whole or bruised, was in 
his opinion, the beat grain for working hoiaea; wheat may be given occa- 
sionally, but it Is not so easy of digestion as oats. Horses at work should 
have w'ater at least three times a day. Most horses prefer soft muddy water 
to clean hard water. Give a generous supply l>efore feeding. A sudden 
change of water will often cause colic; it is a good plan to mix a little oatmeal 
or bran with strange water for horses. The system follow^ by himself for 
twenty years was to give a short feed of chaff and crushed oats— about 6 Ib. 
of each— at 6 a.m., 8 lb. chaff and 6 Ib. crushed oats at noon, and 25 to 30 Ib. 
soft hay over night. lie always found his horses able to do a good day's 
work on this feeding, and he had not had a horse seriously ill during tiding 
and hai’vestlng opeiutions. If the hay is coai’se it would be better to chaff 
It ^ in. or S in. for feeding at night By no means 
least in importance was the curr3'comb; handle it freely, and 
brush well each horse daily. Considerable discussion followed. 
One member objected to the grain being allowed to de- 
velop too much before cutting the crop for hay, as the grain would not make 
up for what was lost In the quality of the straw, which became hard and 
dbrous. Besides, wheat was not the best of grains for horses. 

Sand in Horses.— Mr. Jaensch stated that a bottle of strong coffee, with 
milk and sugar in it, would be found a good remedy for sand in horses. 


Lucln€lale« May 16. 

Present— Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair). Carmichael, Dow^. Mathesou, and 
Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Magill Boys’ Reformatory. — Mr. E. E. Feuerheerdt read a very interesting ac- 
count of a visit to the Reformatory School for Boys at Maglll. He was particu- 
larly pleased with the orderly way in which the place was ke]^ and lie 
methods adopted to educate the boys. Not only was there a vegetable gaideii 
and w^ell-kept orchard on the estate, but well-bred cows, poultry, and ptgs ate 
kept, A carpenter’s shop is provided, all the hcmsworit Is done by the boys, 
**^’>*‘1 regular 0tate school educstioB cwttte. 
He came to the eondusion that every endeavour was made to the boys 
useful members of society, and in fact most of the boys Sie bettser fftted tJO 
start life tlian many city oi* eounti*y lads, as they receive a thoifough grouiid- 
ing in many useful occupations. . ^ 
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Cradoek* May 9. 

Present— Meesrs. Rnddock (chair), GliUick, Solly, Turner, Graham, Idndo 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Season. — The Secretary explained that no meetings had been held tor some 
time on aocoont of the drought The recent cliange had, however, given 
them enconragemeiit* to go on witli their work again. 

Large and Small Wheat for Seed.— The Chairman read Dr. Cobb’s sum- 
mary of his experiments in this connection, and stated that he believed 
with Dr. Cobb that for practical inirposes large, well-developed seed was 
most productive. Mr. Ollliek Inistanced good returns from shrivelled grain, 
especially in 18tSK, after the rust. He thought a very great deal would 
depend upon lo<»al conditions. He strongly recommended securing seed 
from a distant locality every four or five year's. Mr. Graham contended 
that it paid to (deajf wheat specially for seed; the refuse could be used on 
the farm, Memliers were unanimous in agreeing with the main conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Cobb. Mr. ^olly ealleil attention to some of the seed being 
supplied this season to the northern farmers; it had apparently heated in the 
heaps before cleaning, and was discoloured and wilted. He would not have 
accepted some of It for seed purposes. Members agreed that such wheat was 
not suitable for seed. 


Mundoora, 8. 

Present— :Messrs. Harris (chair), Blake, Beck, Mlldren, Aitchison, Shearer, 
and Gardiner (Hoii. Sec.). 

Eiii)horbia DnimrnondiJ. — The Secretary read letter from Department of 
Agiiculture in wfei^nce to weeds sent down for naming, lieferrlng to the 
so-called poisonous plant, Euphorbia Dinimniondli, the writer stated that, al- 
though the plant had undoubtedly been resi^onsible for many deaths in large 
and small stock, It would appear to l>e mostly amongst travelling stock and 
animals which were not used to it, as there were authentic cases where sheep 
had l>een fed regularly on it •without any injury resulting. Members generally 
agreed with this. The Chairman stated that he found it a safe practice to 
pul his stock on to it as soon aa it appears, as they then get accustomed to 
it before it becomes vei'y plentiful, Mr. Blake stated that his cows had done 
well on the Euphorbia until the grass became plentiful. 

Season.— Most of the members report liavlng finished seeding operations, 
the early rains having put the land in first-class condition for tilling; hence 
this work lias been completed earlier than usual. Some of the early sown 
crops are six inches high, and one member has turned his stock into a crop 
to graze it down; Init the wheat continues to make good headway. This 
member finds the stock on the young green stuff have a greater relish than 
usual for salt, m hieh is put where they ('an lick it when they choose. Another 
member had a paddock of green stuff (Icing’s Early wheat) over 2 ft 6 in, high 
at the end of April. Seed was sown In Februa^ 3 ^ 

Compressed Fodder. — A sample of this article, turned out by Messrs. J. 
Darling & Son at Gawler, was tabled by the Seoretarj". Members were much 
pleased with this, and desired to secure a ton or two for trial. 


Stockport* May 1 1. 

Present-- Messrs. Watts (chair), Strlbitag, Godfree, Perry, Thomas, Howard, 
and Murray (Hm Sec.). 

Social-^The previous meeting, on April 6, took the form of a social, mem- 
bers bringing their wives and families with them. A lecturette by Mr. D. 
G. StriMihg on his trip to Bydney was much appreciated. Bongs, recitations, 
and miiflAc were given by various friei;ids, and a very enjoyable evening 
l^ickling Wheat.--It was agreed that S oz. bluestone to the bag of wheat 
was sufficient. Cold water was preferred for dissolving the bluestone. 
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HmuOeert May 13. 

Preseat— Meewrs. Bori^ (ehalr), Wardle, Himcb, Dr. Shanabaa, and SniUii 
iHon. Sec.). 

Oftlcers* Conference.— Meraberg agreed with all »agge»tlon« from Officers’ 
Oonfei*ence, except in vespec*t to doing away with poetcar^ notices of meetings. 
They thought, however, the coat of fjoatenrds should be defrayed by the 
members, and that the amount now spent by the Department shoidd be 
specially set aside for the purchase of seeds. &c., for experiments. 

Season.— The Chairman regretted the poor attendance, rhey had not been 
able to hold any meetings for isome time, as so many of the farmers had 
been compelled to remove their stock and seek employment for themselves 
in the more favoured districts. He hoped better seasons were in store for 
them; they had had splendid rains, but at the same time he considered the local 
correspondents of the Adelaide paiiers were not warranted In sending such 
glowing reports on the condition of the district, as they were misleading. 

Adulterated Chaff. — Members were of opinion that action shoufld be taken 
by the Government to prevent chaff merchants cutting up straw with hay 
and selling it as hay chaff. Members thought fraud of this character should 
be prohibited under a heavy penalty. 

Horse Complaint— Dr. Shanahan was thanked for the trouble he had 
taken to seouie an investigation into the losses of horses that had occun’ed 
recently in tlie district. It was hoped that much good woidd result from the 
^isit of the Inspectors of Stock and the Veterinary Surgeon. 


Kapunda# May 2. 

Present— Messrs. Shannon <chair), Tengle, I^lavel, Patrick and Peter Kerin, 
Morris, O’Dea, Pascoe, O’Sullivan, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Euphorbia Dnimmondii. — Discussion took pLace in reference to alleged 
poisonous character of this weed, a letter being received fiom the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stating that sheep had been fed in pens on the plant 
without Injury. 

Cattle Complaint,— Mr. Teagle stated that he had had more eatrie affected, 
but they had recovered after receiving a much larger dose of the medicine 
mentioned at pluvious meeting. 


Eticluncia« May 1 1 • 

Present-Messrs. Gosling (chair), E. T., J. A., and J. Pfitsner, Martin, Welt 
Hacks, Krummel, W.ilter, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay from Manured Land. — Discussion took place on the feeding value of 
chatted ha.v grown on land manured with phosphates, membm^s being ot 
opinion that the manured hay was not so nutritious as hay from unmanured 
land, ami w’as liable to cmm purging. IThls is quite contrary to general 
experience. Prolmbly by far the greater proportion of the hay grown In South 
Australia during the past three years has been on manured land. The horses 
at Hoseworthy College have enjoyed exceptionally good health during the past 
n years, and all that time tliey have had plenty of hay from nmnured land. 
— Ed.l 

Improvement of Farm Implements.— The Hpn. Secretary suggested that the 
branches of the Bureau shouild combine to prises for wiorking models 
implements calculated to lessen the cost of prodhetion, models to be the work 
of appi^ntiees CiAy, and to be made In South AustralX 

Wheat Pxperimontii.— Mr. M alter reported sowing 17 o«. of Gamma iriiehf 
last year hod reaping lb. of good grain. was drllM ik wlOi manure Itil 
flite of 5^ m. per, arte, a mature of two parts super and three parts bonedimt : 
being appited, , 
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BurrAf May 6^ 

Preseni*— MesaifR. McDonald (chair), Goodrldge. Dawson, Duldlg, Scott, 
Arnold llawkes, Harvey (Hon. Se<*.), and three visitors. 

Water Oonserratioii and IrriKatloii on the Farm.— Mr. W. G. Hawkes read a 
pajjer on this subject. He considered th;s matter of as great importance 
Australia as to any other part of the world. In Australia they were always 
liable to prolonged periods of drought over large areas of country, and he 
believed That the future prosperity of the States would be governed by the 
amount of industry and intelligence brought to bear ou the utilization of the 
water atuilable. Water was the most scarce, and therefore the most valu- 
able factor in the production of crops, and no one could deny that even in the 
driest of seasons coi>ious supplies of water run to waste. He did not propose 
to deal with the question of water conservation on a large scale, but would 
refer lo what the individual farmer can do. They had all more or less expe- 
rience of the laborious undertaking of carting water, or of driving stock long 
distances to water in the summer, and tlie ciUy way to avoid this was by sink- 
ing wells or constructing dams in suitable places. Home laud, owing to Its 
porous nature, is quite unsuitable for tlie making of dams; but their district, 
on the whole, was favourable to dammaking, and where it was not, water 
w*a.s most frequently obtainable by sinking. He would advise the construc- 
tion of large dams, where there was good catchment and good holding ground. 
During the slack time of the year a farmer could, with his own teams and 
ploughs, excavate dams at a cost of about 3d. per cubic yard. At this price a 
dam, to hold 102,000 gallons, would cost £12 10/, and provide an ample supply 
for all the stock carried on an ordinary farm. Apart from the requirements 
of live stock, In suitable gullies, larger dams can be made, and the water used 
for irrigation. An excavation of 5.000 cubic yards v^\)uld, with the wateo 
held back by the bank of soil taken out, conserve 1,250,000 gallons, or sufficient 
to cover five acres of land to a depth of eleven Inches; or, to put it in another 
way, would suffice to give two ini^hes each month for five months. To enable 
the stockowner to grasp what such a supply wou'ld mean, he could not do 
better than quote the results of an experiment carried out at Jemalong, New 
South Wales, by Mr. Gatenby, a large sheepowuer. Under the supervision of 
a Government stock inspector, 1,685 sheep were fed for four months on the 
lucerne cut from a imddock of 22} acres. The lucerne was cut every five 
weeks, and frequently as much as 10 tons to 12 tons per acre of green food was 
cut. This represents equal to 75 sheep per acre l>eing fed during the summer 
on irrigated lucenie. Even if the farmer could only irrigate one acre of lucerne 
it would be of Immense value to him. Eight tons of green feed per month 
could be very profitably fed to stock. The question of distribution woull 
not present any serious difficulty. A pipe let into the base of the bank will 
distribute all above the ground level by gravitation, and there were plenty of 
cheap an«t effective contrivances for mising the water from the excavation. 
He was firmly convinced that there were gr(*nt posslbilttes in this direction. 


Redlilll, may 5. 

Ib'eseut — Messrs. Ladyman (chair), Eobertson, Lithgow. Stone, Wheaton, 
Kelly, McT>onaM, Ifithgow (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Pi^servlng Leather Harqess,— -Mr, Stone read a paper on this subject Be- 
fore oiling or polishing harness it should be thoroughly cleaned; If well washed 
and dried the leather soften, and oil or grease property applied will keep It 
soft. Farm harness should be well cleaned and oiled twice a year to pre- 
serve it against heat and dryness In suxnmer and .wet In winter. Tallow is 
the cheapest, If not the best, grease for farm harness; it should be applied hot, 
and there win be no trouble about the gi^ease coming off on the hands or 
clothes^ Neatsfoot oil added to the tallow will prevent it hardening so rapidly 
in the winter. For buggy and light harness he generality used harness polish, 
as the dust dung to neatsfoot oil. He had used vacuum oil, but it required 
to bo.usedofteh and nightly. Success will mostly depend upon the cleaning of 
the harness and the manner in which the oil or grease is applied. 
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Clarendoiit Mair H- 

1‘rebent— Messrs. .Tuers (chair), Harper, IMggott, Duumlll, Spencer, Pemng. 
PhelpM, Brooks, iNforphett, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Olflcers’ Conference. —Circular from Secretary for Agricaltore was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to accept the resolutions from the Officers’ Con- 
ference as ndes of thte branch. 

Small Hohiings.— Mr. A. Phelps read a paper on the utlliasatioir of small 
hoildings. Most of the farniM In the locality were small, averaging from 150 
acres to 200 acres. The distilc t l>elng naturally adapted for dairy pursuits, 
daii*ying must be the first consideration. A good deal of cax*e and thought 
will be required to achieve kuccohs. Proper yards and shelter age necessary, 
and green food must be grown for feeding when the grass is dry. Rape or 
mustard could be broadcasted when digging the potato^ or soon afterwards. 
Peas scarified in would pi*»)duce good le<^. Barley should be sown after the 
first rains, and maisse in the spring for suininer feed. Some dry feed will be 
necessary, and pea straw will he found very useful, if well harvested la the 
autumn. Loose hay as the winter approaches, and later on good chaff will be 
required. Mangolds and turnips should l)e grown and pulped before feeding. 
A dairy' of 14 or 15 cows should bring in i70 per annum for milk. Sheep were 
also very profitable in this locality: on the stubble they will help to clean and 
manure the land. Small paddocks will 1 h‘ retjuired for profitable working. 
The merino would, on the whole, suit thc‘m best. They^ were quiet, produce 
the best avooI, and arc good mutton sheep. Crossing with Shropshire ram 
should pay. A good paddock nl feed should be reserved for the ewes when 
lambing. Earlys lambs will (command the best price, and, with careful 
management of the pasture, tney should be able to rear good early lambs here. 
They could keep up to 150 sheep, which, with the lambs, shouhi return at least 
£75 per annum. Pigs and i>oultry combined with the dairy, and various 
marketable prodiuets, to l)e raised In the gully fiats, will enable the holder to 
earn a fair income. 


Hartley* May 8. 

Present-- iMessrs, Klenke (chalri, T. and J. Jaensch, W. and 0. Brook, and 
Wdndersltz (Hon. Sec.). 

Hand Separators. — Idscussion took place on use of hand separators on the 
farm in preference to sending the milk to the factory. It was agreed that 
for thoso Ilvlnsr near It was best to patronise the factory, bnt the haad separa- 
tor was more proBtable to those IIvIhb at a distance. Where the factory 
18 so situated that a man with a van could collect the cans from the different 
suppliers, deliver them to the factory, and bring back the empty cans at a 
small charge tlie factory should be supported. 

Kinder v. Stripper.— Two samples of oats were tabled— one stripped In the 
ordinary way. and the other from crop cut with the binder and after beaded; 
the latter was threshed much better than the former. 


Cherry Qardene. May 12. 

fresent-Mesws. Woods (clialr). Jacobs. T. and C. Lewis, Potter, Wright, 
Burpes, Hicks, Brumby, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). * ^ 

Cnwo Matee.— Membra reported that this maize grew w^, and would 
apiw^tly be a valuable fodder. It would bare to be planted early, or it 
would not jiroduce any seed; one member thought he would set a few rlna 
seeds, but the others had nonos v ^ 

Worms In Pli^.~In reply to queatlon, Mr. Jacobs advlwd gtyttg a Ultle 
ground areca not In poHard after fasting the pig for 24 hours. * ^ 

eparroi^.— I>urlng die year the h»aeb hu paid for W) spSnow 
and mwTi^rs thoasht that If all the bntnehea would take SHa^ eetloo Oe 
peirt woukl be much r^uceds vwm 
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KocMunsm, May 7> 

Firesent— Messrs* Hutclier (^halr). Button, Khlpway, Butterfield, Lawry, Jose, 
Burgess, Palmer, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. — Mr. Butterfield read a paper on this subject. Dealing with the 
preparation of the land for seeding, if it were well worked fallow, he would 
scarify It or run the cultivator over the land. If inclined to be too loose or 
rough, he would roll the ground, but not otborwlse. No definite date for com- 
mencing seeding can be fixed; everything will depend upon the season. The 
vrorst time to sow is when the land Is neither wet nor dry. To facilitate seed- 
ing he would advise drilling in manure alone on about 100 acres, broadcasting 
the seed, afterwards covering 4t by liarrowiug crossways with light harrows. 
It TV’as not advisjible to put in a larger area this way, as, if rain comes beltore 
It is finished, the seed could not be put in quick enough for it to start ahead 
of any weeds in the soil. If the Aveatber should keep dry there Is less danger 
of the broadcasted seed malting, as it is put In shallower than drilled seed. 
Taking the experience of a number of years, he would not care to commence 
seeding before the middle of April in this locality, as seed sown eoriller, w^hen 
the w'eather and the soil are drier and warmer, is more likely to malt. He 
would rather prefer to finish as late as the first week in June than to com- 
mence earlier than stated. The depth to sow will depend upon the state of 
the land, and also tlie class of soil. Altogether he prefeiTed shallow drilling, 
lie w’otuld .sow first of all the late rust-liable wheats, then the lale rust-resis- 
tant varieties, and last of all early maturing kinds. For the early W’heat 30 
IT), to 53 lb. per acre should be sowm, w'bile 43 lb. of the late atoollng varieties 
will be sultlclont. He pi’eferred a pickle on a ground floor, using 8 055 . blue- 
stone to the bag, and turning the wheat several times to secure that all the 
grain is jiicklwl. Being a rather dry locality, he would not recommend put- 
ting more* than 70 IT), of manure per acre; be would manure all the crop, even 
if he ha/l to put as little as 40 It), per acre. In a dry season the farmer could 
not afford the. risk of puttlfig on a lieavy dressing of manure and then getting 
little or no crop. In a good season he had seen up to 30 bushels of wheat 
per acre reaped from land receiving only 30 IT), of super per acre. Foiisider- 
able discussion ensued; membcrH generally w'ere of opinion that teo much 
mannix* could hardly lie applied. Drilling in the manure and broadcasting 
the seed were advocated for crops intended for hay. One member referred to 
the scarcity of wild oats, but members were of opinion that there were plenty 
of oat seeds In the ground, which would germinate in the first good season. 


Whyte«Yarcowle, May 16. 

PiTesent—Messrs, Hack (chair). Hunt. Hatheiiey, Paul, Mudge, and Boerke 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Value of Manured Hay.— Members disagreed with opinion ot 
Euduuda Branch that hay from land manureti with superphosphate was nor 
so nutritious as hay from unmanured laud. Chaffed hay from manured land 
has been used regularly in this district for some time past without causing 
any lll-<effect on stock* 

Cultivator v. Bcorlfier,— Mr. Hunt stated that he had been using a cultivator 
for about a year, and was greatly pleased with It. In his opinion it w^as 
superior to the scarifier; with tlie same power he could get over 16 acres with 
the cultivator, as compared wltli 11 acres with the scarifier, iii a day. The 
former kills the weeds better, enters hard soil, and loosens the ground better, 
doing, in faett the work of scarifier and harrows combined. 

Molasses for Stock.— The feeding value of molasses for stock is admitted, 
but members thought farmers were not genemUy aware that if good straw is 
sprinkled With medasses and water as It is being stacked it has a very high 
feeding valhe. One pound of modasses should be dissolved in a gallon ot 
warm watfer* and when stacking each layer of about 18 in. should be well 
sprinkled with solution. 
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Crystal Brook, May 9« 

Prenent— Me«8i*« R. Pavy (chair), P. Pa%x W. and A. Hamlyn, DarSdsoh, 
VennmK, Townsend, Mlell, HtttchlsBon, Weston, Dablnett, and Symons (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Conference Report —Regret was expressed at the delay In putdication of 
report of Northem Conference. Members were of opinion that the papers, 
Are., had been so abbreviated as to greatly depreciate their valtfce. 

Lucerne. — Air. Davidson read a paper on this subject. From his own expo- 
lienee he was con^incett tliat lucerne was one of the best plants they could 
grow, especially on good soil subject to flooding. Thorough preparation of 
tlic land for seeding was essential: plough early, and keep the ground weM 
worked, to get a brie tilth. The land should be firm beneath. Seed should 
l>e «»awn here about the end of July or beginning of August He had broad- 
«’aste<l seed wdth the seedsower, and then rolled and got a good stand; latterly, 
however, he had drilled in the seed, using 10 lb. per acre, and apjdled about 
JO IT), of super ; this answered splendidly. Care must be taken not to bury 
the seeds too dwpl.\. He had tried sowing lucerne seed with other grain, 
hut uitli poor success. The young plant should not be grazed; when it shows 
loi flou er cut it with the machine In preference to grazing. The second sea , 
son stock can be put on the htcerne without injury; Ids system was to feed It 
bare and then remove all stock until It has made good growth again. To do 
this properly it is necessary to have several small paddocks. Lucerne hay 
properlj cured makes splendid winter feed for cows. 


Mount Rennarkabie, May 9. 

Present— Messrs. Jorgenaen (chair), Challenger, T. P, and Q. P. Yates, Foot 
McIntosh, Morrell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep.— Mr. McIntosh read a paper on this subject, dealing with sheep suit- 
able for small holding in this locality. As farmers’ sheep were fed to a large 
extent on the fallows, meat production must take precedence of wool, though 
every eflort should be made to produce wool of as high standard as possible. 
It was absolutely necessary to secure the best rams that the farmer’s finances 
will permit. Keep tlie large ewes for breeding, and only purchase big-framed 
lams. Remember, that the better the sheep axe fed the higher will be the 
returns. Great care must be exercised that more sheep than there is good 
leed and water for are not Kept Always keep salt In the paddocks. He 
believed the Lincoln and Shropshire would pay the farmer best; they possess 
large frame and the lambs mature early. lAncdns have a bad name as wan> 
derers, but Ive thought this due to the quality of the feed in the paddocks; if 
there is something better next door they can hardly be blamed for crossing over 
for it Culling must be practised to keep up the standard of the flock; every 
ewe that will not rear a lamb and carry a good fleece of wool— as much on the 
l>©lly as on the back— should be got rid of. In Lincolns no lambs with black 
spots, brow*n ears and legs, should be kept for bi^^ading. A good Lincoln ewe 
will often rear two lambs and carry a good fleece at the same time; she also 
fattens whm most biveds will nearly starve. The rams should be kept in 
good condition when serving the ewes; yard the ewes at night, and keep the 
rams separate. It is advisable to shear the rams at least alx weeks before 
they ai’e j>ut with the breeding flock. For crossing he preferred merino rams 
with Lincoln e\ves. the Shropshire cross, while producing fine meat sheep, is 
not always profitable as a wool producer. Shearing must be 
carefully done, the yards and floor kept clean, and the wool 
made up Into as few classeg as possible. In yarding he found 
it handy to use stakes with wire netting, as the yitrd can then be easily shifted 
every two or three days. All sheepskins should be driisd in a shady pboa; 
hang them over a mil in the position they come olf the sheep. Be careful to 
protect tiiem from weevil, and send them to market at first opportunity. Itr. 
Challenger said sheep were said to clean the land^ but if they are weH fed 
wW not do much in this way. 
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Port Billot, may 16. 

in’esent—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Green, WiUiamfioa, Pajunel, Inglis, W. H. 
and W. W, Hargi^eavea (Hon. Sec.), and H. Welch (of Port Plrle Branch). 

Adulteration of Chaff.— Meniliers strongly condemn the practice of aome 
merchants of chaffing up straw with hay, and selling it as hay chaff. 

Conservation of Water.— The Chairman thought farmers In the hills might 
conserve a lot of water that now went to waste in winter for irrigation in sum- 
mer. By the aid of irrigation It should be possible for them to carry three 
times as much stock as they did now. 

Kwadcasting or Drilling Manure.— This question was discussed. Members 
favoured the use of the drill, as it distributed both seed and manure more 
evenfly; «V) lb. of wheat or oats per acre was considered about the right quan- 
tity to sow in this district. 

Farming. — Mr. Inglls i*ead a short paper on “A Few Remarks on Farming.’, 
He did not think it was possible that the multiple-furrow plough did as good 
work in turning and breaking the soil as the single-furrow, though he admitted 
that with the short season available for the preparation of the land, the double 
or three furrow ploughs were botms in ploughing; the depth must be regulated 
by the character of the subsoil and the depth of the surface soli; he found land 
ploughed 4 in. to 6 in. deep produced satisfactory results. Seed should be got 
in as early as possible, so that the plant was strong before the cold weathe»* 
set in. He found Algertan oats to suit his land better than any other cereal 
he had tried; wheats of various kinds bad been sown at different times with 
poor results. Last year he sowed Cape barley in July, and got 16 bushels per 
acre; Algerian oats sown about the end of June gave six bags per acre. 


Balaklava, may 9. 

Present — Messrs. Anderson (chair), Reid, TilleSf, Hains, Burdon, Johnson, 
and Black (Hon. See.). 

Driving Light Horses. — Mr. Tiller read a paper on riding and driving light 
horses. The way a horse caiTies himself in harness n Ul depend largely upon 
the rider or driver. The horse must be properly mouthed, as control of the 
head must be secured first. Patience and gentleness are most important In 
handling horses. Ain ays speak in a quiet but firm tone. N^ever coutlnne 
elforts to educ.ite the animal when it shows signs of weariness. In teaching 
him to walk he should be given a mile or two of exercise, well held In, and 
not allowed to jog or break. In teaching him to trot, start slowly, increasing 
the speed gradually, but always keeping him in reserve a little. Never gallop 
the animal. When the horse has taken kindly to saddle work break him to 
liarness work. When used to the harness put him alongside a quiet horse 
on the outrigger. Start quietly, and walk some distance to allow him to get 
used to his work. Never allow the horse to rush off at the start. Some 
discussion ensued, members generally endorsing the paper. 


DowllriBvllte, may 8* 

I^resent— Messrs, lllmali (chair). Mason, Montgomery% Whittaker, Graves, 
Phelps, Tee, and Ijock (Hoii. Sec*.). 

Fallowing v. Change of Crop.— Discussion took place on the question of 
whether It was more profitable to rest the land or to grow some different kind 
<d* crop on it Members were geiiwally of opinion that in this district the 
best practice was to fallow the land, take off one crop, and rest it the next year. 

Harrowing Growing Crop.— This subject was also discussed. Several 
members mentionti^ favoarable results from harrowing the growing crop, and 
it WES resolved that Ul ttie opinion of this branch, it was beneficial to rOU 
thS growing crop, and then run light harrows over it 
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May 9 . 

I'resent— Norman (cbalr), Johnson, We^^land, Tyler, Btirton, Whit- 
field (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Destrdctlon of Rabbits,— In reply to question, members were of opinion that 
the distribution of phosphorized pollard was the most effective way of dealing 
with the rabbits at this season of the year. 


Anfimirtoti, May 9. 

Present— Messrs W. Sibley (ohair). Friend, Thome, Snell, Rundle, 
Blayer, Radford, A. and F Salter, A, Sibley, and Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne as Green Manure, -Mr. Rundle strongly advocated the ploughing 
tinder of lucerne. He Instanced verj’^ heavy yields of wheat on land that 
had grown lucerne compared with land alongide One three-year-old lucerm 
patch, on being ploughed up and cropped, yielded 37 bushels per acre, against 
18 bushels from land alongside. 

Ensilage.— Mr. A. Smith read a paper on ensitfage. Far too little attention 
was paid to ensilage, which had been proved to be one of the best of foods 
for dairy stock In summer. Unlike summer green mrops, which, owing to our 
dry seasons, were veiy uncertain, crops for ensilage can be grown with cer- 
tainty In almost any part of the lower north and south. Almost any kind 
of green stuff that stock will eat may be converted into ensilage. Maize is, 
perhaps, best of aU, but lucerne, peas, sorghum, cereals, &e., are all valuable 
The cereal crops that are diity with weeds should be converted into ensilage; 
even the weeds about the farm are useful. A mixture of phiuts was better 
than one kind alone Special crops should be sown for cutting for ensilage, 
the land being first heavily tossed with whatever farmyaid manure is avail- 
able. A good mixture to sow would be, per acre, 15 lb. strong-growing wheat, 

i tb. rai>e, 10 lb. rye, 20 lb, peas or vetches, and 40 II) oats. Maize must 

be chaffed into the pit; in fact, all green is best treated m this way. If cut 
with the binder, chaffing is absolutely necessary. He thought the over- 
ground silo preferable to the pir, as it was more convenient and entailed less 
labour. Good stono or bricks were best for building, but slate or good slabs 
will do well. Cut the crop as soon as it reaches the dough stage; if earlloc 
the ensilage will be likely to cause sconiring, while if Heft too la^ it cou talus 
less nutnment, and more indigestible matter. Mostly the crop is allowed to 
wilt a little before being carted to the silo; but two seasons ago, at Bose- 
worthy, the stuff was carted as quickly as it was cut, and during some of 
the time it was actually raining; yet It turned out as good as any he 
had seen at the College. The crop contained a very large proportion of pop- 
ples, the worst-infested patches being cut. [The cattle, however, rejected the 
poppies when the ensilage was fed to them — Ed.] Xu filling the silo spread 

the green stuff evenl.v, and keep it well tramped down. When full add 
w'eight, putting in fresh green s^iff as the mass sinks. If the temperature 
rises too quickly add more weight, as excess of heat will cause charring and 
discoloratioii. Discussion followed The Hon. Secretary stated that he had 
had experience with two different silos. The first was an earth silo, 12 ft. 
X 12 ft. X 12 ft , to tw’o divisions. Lucerne, oats, hartley, and rye were pu^ 
into the pit, but through overheating the silage was very sour, and the stench 
almost unbearable when it was o])ened. Notwithstanding this the horses 
eat it with relish, and every particle of the ensilage was consumed This 
was on the late Mr. DufiHeld’s Para Para Estate. The other sUo, belonging 
to the late Hon. Jno, Martin, was walled and cemented, with sliding ga» 
vanlzed-iron doors, under a large shed. Oil drums cut to half and filled with 
concrete, ah iron ring partly embedded in It, were used for weights. The 
ensdage was made of weeds, such as thtotles. '^dandelion/* artichoke, &e., and 

ii turned out quite sweet and dry. Horses and cattle both relished It; fed 
to the dairy cows during late aummer and auttiina there was a decided 
tocrease in the milk sup^^ 
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Byte# May 12. 

PreHettt— -Messrs. Brkleaon (chair), Hamdorf, Sharmau» Bteveus,* Sll>aary> 
MaBtera, Bchrocter, Btinies, ^Pnmgovo, oiid one vlaitor. 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. S. Trengove was appointed Hon. Secretary, in plA<?« 
of Mr. A. Sharuian, who tendered his resignation. 

Selection of Seed Wheat— The Hon. Secretary read abstract from Dr. N. 
A. Cobb^s report on experiments to determine the reilative values of different 
grades of seed wheat, the results of five years’ careful testing showing that 
the crop from tlie lai^e, plump seed yielded more grain and straw, and the 
grain was heavier, than yielded by the crop from small seed. Members 
spoke very highly of the practical nature and vahie of the experiments car- 
ried out by Dr. Cobb. The question was askeil— “How long does the plant 
continue to draw nourishment from the grain?” Mr. Ebsary stated that 
oil iligglng up wheat plants six weeks after they had sprouted he found the 
attached grains stin containing nutriment. 

laiceme, —Several inemlierg reported that lucerne had done well in the 
district this year. Mr. Ebsai'y called attention to rexiort from Victoria that 
wheat on land that had been in lucerne yielded 25 bushels per acre, com{>ared 
with 10 bushels finin land alongside. 


Morffan* May d. 

Present— Messrs. Wlndeliank (chair), Brulin, Uausier, Hahn, Haupl, H. and 
H. Wohling, Plummer (Hon. Sein), and two visitors. 

Dairying.— Discussion ensued as to the lM«t season of the year for the cows 
to come in, and it was resolvent that In this district it was best to have the 
<*ows on tlie highlands calve In March or April, but for the lowlands along the 
river, Pebnmry or March would be more suitable. The Hon. Secretary 
initiated a discussion on the extension of the dairying industry in this district, 
'i’be Morgan storekeepers frequently sent to Adelaide for supplier of butter, 
whl(*h W€‘re sold locaWy at considerably enhanced rates. Both of the visitors 
thought that with a return of good seasons, and witii present facilities for 
storing butter when It was cbieap, until prices rose, It was not likely that 
lilgh prices would prevail for any length of time. Mr. Hahn i>o!nted out 
that suvttlors on tlie river could go In for dairying, as they coaiUl grow lucerne, 
iiiHise, ami sorghum; probably it would pay liesi to put tlie maii^:^ and sorgiunii 
<K)wii as ensilage. It was resolved that it would pay to go in more for dairy- 
ing on the river. 


Wlllufiffa, May 2. 

Present— Messrs. PenglUy (chair), Richards, Valentine, Atkinson, Malims, 
Hhu^ker, Kemich, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Oiisco Maise.— Members reported that although the plants of Ousco mal»e 
grew strong thick stalks. In every case they failed to set any grain. 

English V. Cape Barley.— ‘An interesting discussion took place as to which 
was the more profltatile to grow. Taken one year with another, English 
liarley was considered to l>e more profitable, but only in limited areas, as the 
demand was not large enongti* Oape barley gate heavier yields, but the 
price was lower, the straw was not so good, and it appeared to take more 
out of the land. It ^as stated that a fari»er who cut English barley fw 
hay found Ids horses never looked better than when fed on It. Members 
expressotl indignation at what they consMtered unfair treatment on the part 
of the buyers of taarley fbis year, the tpSctics of certain Individuals being very 
stiYmgly coh^ihnedv Hanna barley is becojung very popular in this district; 
it is early, yields Well, and most of the awns drop off as it becomes ripe. 

Uosded Straw €hair.^Moinhe^ ceosidhrod this useless for working lioi*se«, 
mixed with h liberal supply of coni, it would, itowever, do for young 

htbck in winter- * 
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Waiiife«r«tif May 1 1. 

M4NeiHi*s. UolM‘rt«on (ohalr), Halliclay, Muu<ltiiy, Blrka^ Fulhn*, Uick, 
\S . juu! It. ItolMH'lH, DavklBon, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (IIoii, See.). 

l^'iieHU V. Eurmyaiicl Mau-uiv.— l>iiaieU8alou took place oU Pi*ofe«8ur Te- 

war*H recoiuineiidfjtloii to cffil «ut aiid *»preucl tile farmyard manure as fresh 
as nossible. Members Ijiad always thought it bi^st to rot the manure first, 
ana 4hl not know how' fresh manure would act in this country; spreading it 
fresh M^oukl undoubtedly sa>7i a lot of labour. IMscnisslou also took place 
as to be»t time to apply the mauui*e. It was agreed that it should be spread 
Just before fallowing, and then turned under so tlmt it will Ixicome eomidetely 
IncorporatcMl wJtlj Uie soil. The weed seeds would then germinate and could 
be destroyed, while there was less danger of the ci^)p on the fallow next season 
l>eing bllj^tcd by hot wiinJs than would be the case if the manure wei*t? applied 
sliortly befoiH) see4ling. 

Stalilion Tax. — Opinion differed on ibis »ubje<*t, soanc meuibers ctmsiderlug 
that it was just as necessary to iviject unsound mare's as stallions. It was 
iitlso tlk>ught that owners of first-class shiUions should refuse to accept uiisiilb 
able nnu^s. A motion in favour of the sftnUiou tax was lost. 


Mllllcentt May 7. 

rrtfsi»ut— Messrs. Campbell (chair), Stewart, Holy.grefe, Crouch, OlH>rlaudor 
lloilzgrefe, M<;Kostie, Davidson, Warlaud, Hart, aiul Harris (Hon. Sue.). 

Husiuess. — Mr. Stewart tabltal fruit of i)ersiinmon or Ja)>anese date plum 
grown at liendelsliam, also Cuzco maize 12 feet In height, with immature cobs; 
tUew was no probability of any of the latter* riiK*ning. The Hon. Secretary 
tabled fnilts of tomato from seed raised in New Zealand; fruits of gotnl Quality. 
3klr. Hart stated that lie had tried growing toinaUK^ on netting as recom- 
uieiided in The Journal, but the plants trailing on the ground fruited tester. 

Holstein Cattle.— Mr. Holzgrefe stated that he had sent to tlie Adelaide 
mariiet sonre crossbrt^ three-year-old steers, the progeny of the Holstein huh 
toaiu'd to the branch some year's ago; these realized £15 2/0 |>er head, and 
two-year hedfers fetched £10. 

i’otatoes for Dairy Cows. — Mr. Holzgrefe expressea aurprist? that, with 
{sitatoes so cheap, the grx>wers, instead of glutting the market, did not use 
them for stock feed. He had fed a lot to his oom’^s tills ae^asou, aiMl fouud 
it a prYifltable way to utilize tliem. Milk cows espratlally m4ide good use of 
them. When the distillery was working at Mount Gam bier It used to be the 
practice to fatten old oattle on the waste potatoes. 


Saddlewortti, May 16. 

1‘reHent— M«H*irs. Frost (cUair), Adams, Daley,. Kckermaiiii, Hauiuifohl, 
ii4*asUp, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Titeeplautlttg on Bay of Biscay Land.— In raply to ouQuiry. the (Xmservator 
of Forests w«K>te that he could hardly recommend treeifiantlng on Bay of 
Bismy lauds; pines would not tlirlve, but possibly the pcipi^ermlnt gum and 
two vorb^ties of sheaoak might succeed. Member's thought that if the surface 
was keiit loose to prevent the soil cracking the trees might succeed, but th»^ 
i«d iMitclies found thmugh the Biscay land offered better prospects for the 
troes. 

Farm Impro^'ements. — The Hon. Becretary djrelcti'led attention to a large 
homemade wooden gaie« and burnished the foUWjiug pai*ticulars of its con* 
struetten:— 

iiiMigtib, II ft.; height, ^ ft. in.; heel post, ir £L b in.; head post, ^ ft. 9 in* 
CronjOructiou.— Hool |ioi^ 4iu. x 1 hr., V.D.L. hatdwp^; rest of gate, 3 ln> 
X 1 iiL hardwood. The heel and head posts are double the four horizontal 
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I)nr«» niul tie ploce fiWp between them, amt holt pafwied theod^h fUid eeeurert 
tljslit. It is very iuH*<»ssar.v to stn* that all ties aiMl stimts flt fdose agahist the 
upiijrlit heel and head ple(‘e«. AdvantaKe*^ <>ver cnmrnoii of wood. — ^'Fop 

rail is inneh strtaigtJieinsi by tie pUH*e bolted at oiie-thlnl its length from 1 um» 1 
post. The extra bracing at miter ls)ttom eoriier strengthens the weakest 



l>la<*<* in a liehl gate. This gate will not sag, but yet give to side pfesmifi' 
Avlthont breaking, if painted at onf^‘ tlie timber shows no sign of twisting. 
Wo(m1 iviiniivd, KKi ft., allowing for a little waste, and 22 bolts In. x i} 
in, and 2 In, x | In.). The system of triangh^s renders gate strong atiil yet 
light and shep]>}»ro(>f. Mr. ^'oieman also shoAved diagram of six-wire fenee. 



Corner Htrnlners.— 7 ft., liaaf in ground; 1 ft. d in. to 2 ft. nr more In diameter. 
Strainers in line of feiu'e alsnit ttve ehuins aimrt, (» ft. long, H ft. 0 in. out of 
ground, 10 in, dlam. Split posts, 5 ft. 0 in. x 22 in. round, and not less than 4 
in. through; 2 in. in ground; pla<Hn1 20 ft. aimrt, Isired Avith six holes, vi».:— 
5 in. from ground, then r»»} iii„ 5^ in., 0 In., 8 in., and 10 In,; the top hole for 
sliort whit* ft) tie down, 12 x 2 barb on top. The second hole is I in, for a 
shm*! barb 12 x 0 wire to pass through; rest t in. holes. Stay imst l^etween 
strainer and fixit of first iwst. No stays to line strainers. Tie wire from 
toll first ismt to bottom hole in end strainer, o\itside of stay. Iron posts, 4 
ft. 1 in. long, 1 in. x i hi., 9 in. in gix>mid. Plain wIihas pass through the posts, 
barb wires tltd with thin Aviiv. These iKWto have a nohdi cut at top, ana 
iiole an inch Imlow for wire to tie barb down. Altemato with wooden 
posts. Wire.— Top two are 12 x 3 barb, tlio lower has short barbs; rest. No. 

8 steel. Local cost.—Oorner strainers, 5/ to 7/0; Hue strainers, 2/6; spill 
posts, £3 i>er 100; iron posts, 33/ per 100 (30/0 Adelaide). Erection, — Split 

posts inoluding iron posts and drawing in and straiiUng wires, 7d. per post; 
line strainers, 1/2; comer strainers, 2/6, including stay and tie Avlre. [We 
agree that the above forms an ex<*elleiit fence. We, however, fail to see the 
necessity of two barbs. We Avould suggest that the ‘Sstaylng’" would be 
<‘heai)er wera the first post 7 ft. from the etrainer. We wouUl place posts 
JiO ft. apart, using two InterA^ening li^on posts Instead of one.— Bd.i 
Fading Horses.— Sex^eral tnemlKirs feed adl chaffed hay with a little bfao 
and oats; others give long* hay at night The latter practice was objected 
to, as allowing but lUtfle time for the horses to lie down and rest; 30 lb. of 
chaff per day was considerad ample for a horse. 
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Affrieiiltiiral Education.— The teaching of ngrioultuipe In State schools, e»r>e' 
<'ially outdoor practical work, was favoured, ami the local schnodmaster eii- 
(‘ouragert to coritlniie his wo«*k in this direction. The teaching of the science 
of agriculture in local institutes for the heiietlt of fanners was discussed, hut 
members feared that farmers generally would not be able to avail themselves 
of such classes. 

Specialization in Farmers.— Paper read at Crystal Brook Conference W’as 
discussed. Members did not agree with Mr. Wilson's arguments In favour 
of specialization, but held that where the district and holdings are favourable 
general farming was the better practice. Dairying, pigs, poultry, and, on the 
large farms, sheep, were of great assistance to the farmer. 

Foreign Seeds in Manure Bags.— Attention was called by several members 
to the presence of foreign seeds, especially barley, in manure bags. The pre- 
sence of any kinds of seed in manure bags was corisiden^l very objectionable. 
II am afraid the cutting of prices for manure is the (^ause of se(‘ondhaml bags 
being used to hold the manure.— Ed.] 


IHInlaton, May 2. 

Present— Messrs. Brown (chair), H. and .T. Martin, Cnrrell, Teichelmami, 
Mayor, and McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep for Farmers.— A long discussion took place on pnptT I'ead at previous 
mwllng by Mr. U. Bouiidy, on— “How to Make Sheepfarming iTotibiDle.*' 
Several members held that the Merino was the l^est albround sheep for farmers, 
and most protitnble as wool producers. A resolution that in tlie oi)inion of 
this meeting, breeding lambs for market would only pay In this dlslrlct nmbM* 
favourable circmnstamH^ was carried. 


Johnsburff, May 9. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), Horabsch, Chiilmors, Luckraft, and Red- 
d<*ii. 

Poisonous Weed. -Some dis<‘USKion t(S)k place on alleginl poisonous pn>pif»rt!es 
of Lotus ouatiaii, several horses having been reported to have been i>oisoued 
by it Members were divided in tlieir ootnions m to wheUier death was due to 
polmm or to Moat, as suggested by the department. Tlie ('hief Inspector of 
St<x*k rw!ommended that directly any animal api)eared to be affected by par 
taking of sup[K)»ed injurious plants, a strong purgative sliould be given, fol- 
lowed by liberal doses of linseed oil. 

Hureani Work.— Owing to the drought the work of the branch has been con- 
siderably interfereii with, and difficulty has been experienced in securing atten- 
dance of inemlyers. It was decided, however, to enforce tlie rule re non-atten- 
dance. Members i*eported that the season had opened very favourably, splen- 
did soaking rains having been exjieHenced, Feed was getting abundant 
and the early sown wheat Was beginning to cover the ground. 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief iNSPKcn’OR op Factories. 

(Continued from page 647.) 

III. — Ordinary Dust prom Floors. 

In calculating the probable effect of combustion of gas on the purity of 
the idr of a room it is evlclently necessary to consicicr to what extent the 
arramyenuHits for ventilation permit the heated air fi-oni gas jets to escape 
without vitiating the air at the breathing level. In high rooms the air at the 
hivatliing level will i)e loss vitiated than in low rooms. In rooms sucli as 
A\ eaviug sheds, wliere the driving belts for machinery aw cimstaiitly mixing 
tlie air at different levels, or where the incoming air is intro/tu<*^'d at a high 
level, tliere will naturally he more completfe mixture than in otiier rooms, so 
Tlial more fresh air will )»e needed to keep the air at 1h(» l)reatiang level reason- 
ably pure. In the weaving shed, Table P, Apinuidix 3. with 2 gas jets per 
person, the excess of carbonic acid rose from B to 12 when the gas was lit. 

When two or more floors aw in communication by stairs, lifts, or other com- 
munications the cff<‘ots on the upper rooms of gas burning in the rooms below 
must also be taken into eonslderation, as the vitiated air will all pass upwards, 
as is shown by a number of the analyses in Appendix 3. When the building 
is Avarmer than the outside air the vitiated air will ascend, whethei’ it be pro- 
duced by gas or by resplratlou. Tims in Nos. 7 to 10, Talde 1 (Printing), thi* 
air in the top floor contained an excess of 21 volumes of cari>onie acid, but Ir 
the basemeut of only 6.6 volumes, while the air entering the top floor by tin* 
shaft of the lift contained 33 volumes in excess, llardly any gas was burning. 
In Nos. 15 and 16 of the same table the excess in the air entering by the stairs 
was 30.3 volumes, and in the room itself 15.3 vodiumes. In No's. 17 to 10 
the excess in the flrst floor was 3.3; in the second floor. 5.8: and in an empty 
upper floor, wuth no pcu’soiis or gas Jets, 7.5. In Nos. 3 te 3, Table K, the 
excess w^as 12 in the room itself, and 9.3 in the air coming up through a grid 
below^ Other siinHar instaiUH^s avIH be noticed in Table A and elsew’here; and 
it will also l)e seen tliat in l)ascn\eut rooms the air was iismilly found to be 
relatively pure. Fretpiently the basement and ground rtooi- rooms act as 
intakes for the whole building. 

The air of all factorlc's and workshops, whether or not tlie process is a dusty 
one, is nociessarily contaminated to some extent with light dust from the floors, 
t^c.. the amount depending on the <*deainliness of tlu* room. This dust originate.^ 
partly from the clothes and persons of those avIio are or have been present in 
the room, an<l is thus liable to c’ontaln infective micro-organisms. Some idea 
of the manner in wdiich such organic dust ac<*immla(es in a room may be 
formed from determinations of the number of bacteria of all kinds pi-esent in 
tJio ail*, .and the following average results may lie quoted lierc In illustration. 
The outside air (winter) contained an average of 0.8 microorganisms per 
fltre, Mioro-organismfi 

p«r litre < f nir. 

Klementary schools in Dundee with natural j 

ve-tiiition lf)S :: m 

Elementanr •ohools in Dundee with nnturnl | Tyenra to20 years 2£0 

ventilation , . . . . . • • | Opened less than 2 years 38 

I Cleaner . . . . 18 

One-roomed dwellings in Dundee . . \ Average . . . . 45 

( Dirtier .. 93 

{ Cleaner . . . . 10 

Average , . . . 22 

Dirtier .. .. 69 

A number of rtetermlnatious of bacteria In workrooms were made by the 
Committee (see Appendix 1). It soon, however, became evident that the 
results w’ew so much influenced by the nature of the duat pecuUaar to the 
work that they were of limited value. Very little signlflcanee can be attached 
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to the presence of even large numbers of bacteria In the air if these bacteria 
are derived from material which Is not likely to contain germs of disease. 
Thus the largest number of bacteria found (806 per litre) in the samples of air 
examined was in a rope factory, and th(n*e seiuned no reason to suspect that 
these bacteria, which evidently came ffom the hemp, contained among them 
any that were not perfec*tly harmless. On the whole the 39 analyses made 
» chiefly among printers, bookbinders, tailors, and milliners’ workrooms) Indi- 
cated a satisfactory standard of cleanliness in most of the rooms examined, 
l^he average number found (excluding the rope factory results) was 8.0 bac- 
teria and 2.2 moulds, or 10.2 micro-organisms per litre of air. This may 
be compared Avlth the averages of 152 for elementary schools in Dundee, 
76 for country board schools in Scotland, (50 for one-roomed dwellings, 46 for 
two-roomed dwellings, 9 for th(» better classes of dwellings, add 0.8 for out- 
side air in Dundee in winter. Tho liguies given above show the close con- 
nection which exists between general cleanliness of a room. and the purity ol 
the air. Of particular importttiice in this referen(‘o is the prevention of ex- 
poc*tora1lon on the floors, on accmint specially of tlie readiness with which 
infected persons may probably communicate phthisis hy tliis means. Many 
employers have already taken si)ecial measures to prevent exfKHJtoration on 
the fl(K>i's of their workshops: and It is to Ik* IioimhI that this (*xample will 
soon be lUiiversa'My folio we<i. 

(^ro Ik* contimicii.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from April 28 to Mag 29, 1903. 


Trade or Culling. 


^ umber Registered. 


Town. 


Country. 


Number 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Blacksmiths find strikers 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Caulkers 

Fitters and turners 
Tainters . . 

Fencers 
Shipwright 
Female attendant 
Warder 

Cook and scullerymen 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet hoys 


101 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 


1 

2 

2 

9 


59 


3 

3 


1 


199 

4 

5 
2 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 


2 


; Totals 


128 


78 


221 


Mky 29, 1903. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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ARSENICAL SPRAYING AGAINST CODLIN MOTH. 

Report on Experimental Work for 1902-3. 

Br Gko. Quinn, Horticultuwal Instructor and Chief Inspector under 
THE ‘‘Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885.’* 

Introdiu'tory to fids ro[»ort it should bo uioutioned that drsi*uic*al sprays 
liavo boon usod in a d(*sult<u*y niaiinor a^jaiust this i>ost for about 12 year’ 
in the orchards of South Australia. 

By his advocacy, Mr. A. Moliutuix. iho late General Secretary of the 
Atjjricultural Bureau, a])out isoi succoi*dod in instituting a slight trial of the 
use of Paris green in water in the old poar orchard attached to the Hospital 
for the Insane on North terraccN Aaelaido. No beneficial results being ob- 
tained, the suhji'ct appears to havo lapsed merely into a newspaper advocac\ 
by a few j>orsou.s wliif) laid made tlioiaselves more or less a<Miuaintod with 
American i‘xiHu*iineiits. 

When the writer assumed active opc'ratlons under the Vine. Fruit and 
Vegetable l*rotection Act In 1894 the cunircd of this insect was deemed of 
growing iniportaiico. Stimulated by tlie reports of the American expiu'i- 
mentalists. and urged on by Mr. Moliiioux, 1 persuaded the then Minister 
of Agriculture (Hoii. l>r. Gockburn) to permit me to carry out a small test 
on condition tJmt no expense outside orcliiwiry otttce maintenance should be 
incurred. Up till this time, with one or two i*xceptions, the insect was practi- 
cally confined to’ the suburban gardens on the plains around Adelaide. As the 
pippin fruits grown in them were not of much importance little interest 
centred in the work. The arsenical compounds then used in spr.aying mix- 
tui*es were the ai'-eiiites of copi)er and lime, known by their common names of 
Pairis green and lA>ndon purple. 

After a few emiuirles an oUi garden, situated on Hackney road, owned 
by Mr. G. Nitschke, was kindly placed at my disposal. From this 21 old 
and large pear and apple trees were selected for tJie lest. Messrs. Chapmai> 
and Bobbie, the pioneer makers of spraypumps here, promptly placed their 
best ai)plianccs at my disposal free of cqst. On October 26. as soon as the 
petals had fallen from the flowers, the Paris green and London purple sprays 
were used on sepamte lots of trees. They were each used at tlie rate of 
1 015 . in 12 gallons of lUnewater, made by slaking 1 lb. of fresh lime and 
afterwards diluting it with water In which 1 ll». of molasses had been dis- 
solved. Twenty-one days later (on November 16) the second spraying was 
given. Until the middle of I )ecenib«jir the fruits on the sprayed trees appeared 
Ui be attacked less than those upon the unsprayed ti’ees adjoining them. As 
the summer progi'ossed, however, they ail became infested alike, and no 
tangible result accrued from the year’s work, beyond leaving a gleam of hope 
that continued treatment might contain a solution of the difficulty. At this 
time very little was known resx)ectlng the natui’al habits of the insect under 
the cliimitJc eouditlons prevailing here. The available Uterature on the subject 
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reiterati'd the now tlispi-ovt'd theorj^ tbai when tln» molh emerged fi’oiii fihe 
ehiysallK in the earlj^ spring it laid its eggs in the ealyees of the flowers of the 
apple and pear tm*s, and the young larva when hatehed ate directly into 
the fruit from its natal spot. The long drawn out period over whion the 
uinter-hyhernated larvae emerged into the pupae and thence intx) the winged 
egg-laying ‘nsects had not then been established on the basis of a demon- 
st’-able fact. 

During the following year a fresh supply of Paris green was procured, 
and live sprayings were given, with a regular interval of 14 days l^etween 
each, to the same trees which Iwid 1)een treateil in the Hackney garden during 
the previous season. The ivsults as far as (*liecklng the attack of codlin moth 
was concerned, were absolutely nil. The work was (hme thoroughly, the 
fruits being well coated in the spvay'wash. Its negative value ili j)re venting 
the codlin attack to niy mind (piitc disproves the <‘ont/^inion more recently 
raised by’ some persons to tliie effect that the presenct' of the linuwvasli of the 
spray causes the egg-depositing moths to avoid the sprayed trees. During thl « 
season ol failure many’ grow’ers knoAvn to be ca ref urol)iser vers iv^ported the 
utter uselessness of three sprayings with l*aris green as a preventive of codll i 
atta(‘k. With a yUav to settling one source of doubt ihe remainder of the 
parcel of Paris green used in m.v experimenis \vas submit tcii to the Public 
Analyst, who, after careful te.sttng, declared tlie comiiound to be quite des- 
titute of arsenic. Analy st's of all of tlie sanqdes of so-called Paris given pro- 
curable in Adelaide >vei*e then made, anti they wcr<‘ shown, wdth one excep- 
tion, to toe spurious compositions. 

In tbo following year permission to use a block of ti'f'cs in the orchard 
attached to the Parkside l.unalic Asylum was kindly granted by the Polonial 
Surgeon. With Pai‘is green of attested purity seven sprayings-^ given at 
fortnightly inteiwals betsveen eacb— were applied. As tlie s^*^as<>n progivsser' 
the fruits on tlie spra.ved trees show’etl a much lessened crsllin attack than 
those untreatetl growing lunir by. In February tlu* fruits w’t*re stripped from 
three trees and examined individually. The ))t*rcentages of sound fruits upon 
them were 1)1 iier cent, 95 per cent, and 1)7 iier cent ivsiiectividy. Dnfor- 
tnnately a violent storm of hail and rain passi'd over the garden a w'eek o? 
two later and kiio<‘ked the remaining fruits from sprayed ami nnsinayed trees 
aHke into an inseparable mixtuiv in the muddy soil. Although th'.s experi- 
ment was roblxHl of its final value, the pr(*>'eniive nature of the arsenical 
spray tva.s established In luy mind. 

With each succeeding year the cmllln moth <*oniinued to extend its ravage* 
into districts of greater importanee in apple production. In tSliT the Miulste 
of Agriculture (Hon, Dr. Cockbuni) san<*tioned tlie exiicudituii' of £;10 in coD' 
tinning tlw^se spraying tests, ami a block of trees w’as se<*urc<l for treatmeiiT 
in thie orchard of 3ir. Aithur <}ulck, of .Marion, 'riiis block, w liich contained 
250 apple and peai’ trees, made up of 18 (listln<*t varieties, was divided into 
sections. Some were sprayed with Paris greei» at the rate of 1 oz. in lo 
gallons of lime w’ater. Others wvre sprayed with tin* now well-know’n arsenite 
of soda In lime water compound put forw’ard l>y Professoi'KtHlzie. of Michigan, 
IJ.S,A., This latter fonnuia had just come to the knowledge of the depart- 
ment, and w»as iu<*luded in tlie test at the last moment, hence the limited 
number of trees tivatj?d witli it, Betw’een tlu* sections treated with these 
arsenical compounds row^s of untreated trees w’ere retained as i4itecks upon 
them. The sprayings as usual began with the fall of the petals, and continued 
at fortnightly Intervals. Some sections received four, others five, and a few 
seven dressings. The fallen fruits w’ere colkn’ted bl-Avtvkly and examined 
individually. The bands around the trees Avere exambUHl w’cekly’ and a 
record kefit of catei^pillars trapped therein. At the end of the test — which 
was conducted throughout a rainless sumim^* -tlie following results w’Piv 
realized: — 

17 rows sjrayed with Paris given yielded 58.719 fruits, of which G,012, 
or 10 per cent,, were infested by codlift moth. 

4 row’s sprayed with Kedzle’s formula liolv 19,950 sound fruits and 
1,127 infest^, or a iiercentage of 5.H infested, 

4 rows unspivyed carried 13,001 fruits, of which 5,752. or 42.3 pt'r cent,, 
were infested. 
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A full report of this experiment was published in The Journal of Agriculture 
for June, 1898, and subsequently issued In pamphlet form. From this time 
oil wards the officers of the department never ceased to urge apple growers to 
use arsenical sprays, more particularly Kedzie’s formula on account of its 
clieapness, simplicity of manufacture, and freedom from adulteration. Such 
advocacy met with much distrust; both the effectiveness of the remedy and 
llie possibility of applying it at a reasonable cost w'ere openly questioned 
t)y many apple growers. In the meantime the codlin moth continued to extend 
its ravages, and the number wdio openly expressed the opinion that it was 
impossible to reduce its destructiveness increased. It Is true a grower here 
and there braved the ridicule of his fellow-orchard is ts and staiied out to 
tvy the value of arsenical spraying, but if any persisted throughout a season 
no record has yet come to our knowledge. 

In this manner several years passed, and the prospects of the once promlsincr 
apple-growing industry were becoming distinctly gloomy. The renewal^ of 
hope came from an unexpected quarter in tlie shape of a letter contributed 
to the dally press by Dr. J. IT. Henderson, of Craters. In this he described 
v'hat had been done with Kedzie’s arsenical spray by Mr. George Sandow 
of Grnnthal. who had been induced to treat a portion of his orchard on the 
lines indicated by the departmental report on the Marion experiments. A. 
the same time Messrs. Laffer and Merchant, bf Belair and Cherryville res- 
pectively, were working on similar lines and with equally gratifying results. 
Many persons of all shades of opinions visited these orchards, and numbers 
AYOJil :iway with the determination to do likewise. So convinced were many 
of the exporters and growers that in this remedy lay the redemption of the 
apple-growing industry of the Sbite that they formed an influential deputation 
to the ^Minister of Agriculture (Hon. R. Butler) requesting that its value be 
demonstrated In all of the apple-growing districts of the State where th3 
j ivages of codlin moth were known. The Minister agreed to the suggestion, 
and an advertisement was inserted la the dally papers inviting apple growers 
to oo-oporate with the department by offering portions of their orchards for 
such deinoustrations. The request met with a moderately liberal response, 
and portions of the orchards of tJie following persons were — after consulta- 
tions witJi representative growers in the different localities —selected as being 
typical of the orchards in their respective districts. 

riccadilly Mr. N. M. SchaiUz 

Susmmertown Mr. E. W. Fercival 

Forest Range Mr. J. Vickers 

Houghton Mr. M. Maughan 

Chain of Ponds Mr. Elliot Ilannaford 

Angaston ]Mr. W. Sage 

Fenwortham Mr. C. IT. Beaumont 

Clare- Mr. JT. Hall 

The owner agreed in each instance to provide the necessary labour anS 
appliances for spraying, and to carry out the work at the times laid down by 
the department. The department undertook to supply all spraying materials 
ol good quality free of charge. The owner undertook to keep careful and 
separate rocoi*ds of the quantities of sound and infested fruits which might 
fall or be gathered from the trees from time to time. After such records had 
been talten the fruits became the property of the owner. Owing to the enor- 
mous labour involved In counting the fruits individually, it was arranged they 
should be examined and measured in bushels and portions thereof. Althougii 
this is a method which does not satisfy the seeker after scientific accuracy, It 
aiTcals to the commercial Instincts of the grovter. 

A local committee of representative growers and other interested persons was 
arranged In each instance to watch the progress, of the demonstration on be- 
half of the orebardists of the district. Although at the outset they manl« 
tested considerable Intierest^ it Is a cause for much regret that the gentlemen 
composing these committees could not follow up the work more closely, parti- 
cularly as the season advanced. The owner, and each member of committee 
was supplied with a chromographed plan of the block of trees, on which was 
Indicated the position of each variety of apple and pear therein. The trees 
to be sprayed, and the check trees to be kept nnsprayed, as well as the 
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sections which were to receive a dilTereiit numbei* of sprny ilia’s, were nil clearly 
marked in the jiJans. TIk‘.v were also sup^died with a printed pniujdilet out- 
lining: the course to be rollowe<l in these deiiionstrations. of wliich the fol- 
lowinj^ is a copy:-- 

Departmental Spraying Tests for Codlin Moth. 

Id conneclioii with the sprayiiijr tests mwY Iteiup: carried on in certain apple- 
growing parts of the State with arsenite of soda for thi‘ destrnefiou of codlin 



moth, the following suggestions an<l course of operations have been formu- 
lated:— 

In tJie block of orchard selected the trees are all to be cleaned reasonably 
free of rough bark and other shelters for the caterpillars, and the soil kept 
clean of harbour for the insects. When the fruits have reached the sla&e of a 
large chierry a bandage is to be placed around the stem of each tree In the 
usual manner. All such bandages are to be examined weekly and a moot’d 
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kt^pt of tilt* (‘jittM'pilliirs rniiyflil tlieroin. Tiu* I'nllejj fruits ai'e to be collected 
onc*t* (liiriii;; each week aiid tbe soiitid six»chnens sorttid from the moth-hurrow- 
c*d Separate wcoitls will be kept of the rt'specClve quantities of each 

whit'd! are so eolletded and sorted. As fruits rJi)en from time to time they wiL 
lx* ]uirvest(‘d and sorted and recorded in a similar manner. A cei^tain number 
of trees tyiiit'al of the size and varieties will be reservetl as check trees. These 
will not be siirayed. but In f*vei*.v other respect will receive similar treatment 
to the stirayed tre(*s. atul tlx* reeords of their produce kept separate from the 
o tilers. 

Th(‘ solutii.n (»f Ki'dzie's aisenili* of soda supplied is to lie used at the rate 
of 1 pt. in 4ti anils, ol lime water. 

'J’he following UK'thod of eompoundinji* tin* spray wash is recH>rmnended:— 
Take not less than 4 IT*.— a little more is desirabh* on account of waste^ — of 
lumpy quicklime, quite fresh, and newly burnt, and slake it slowly by adiling 
small (luaidities of w^ater from time to lime until tlx* lime cruml)le.s to jiowder 
and yields up Its heat. Then thin down witli clean water and strain out the 
sediment by passhm tlie liquid through a hag or other close straiiK'i*. The 
pint of arsenite of soda should then be stirixxl into this strong milk of lime. 
After a short time the lime and arsenic mixture may be* poured into the body 
of clean water wliich is re<|iiired to make up the 40 gallons of spray wash. 

Where it is desirable to combine Bordeaux mixture with this spray the 
arsenite of soda should lie ])r(‘paml in milk of lime as outlined above, and then 
mixed w’itli tin* dilnteil Bordeaux instead of clean water to make up the 
required voluim* of spray wasli, as follows: Suspend 4 ll». of bluestoiie just 
beneath the ^mrfaee of 10 gallons of wat(*r in a wixiden tub or barrel overnight, 
and in the morning it will all be in solution. Slake 4 lb. of fresh lime, thin 
and strain as descrilx'd above, and then dilute it to 10 gallons with clean 
Avater. Into aiiotiier lot of strong limewmter, made* by slaking and straining 
4 IT!, of fn‘sli lime, pour 1 iihit of (lie arsenite of soda. The To gallons of lime 
water and tlio 10 galhms of iiluestoiu* Avater are now mixed together, and the 
lime A^'nter eontjiining tin* jilnt of arsenite is poured into this in turn. Enough 
cleat) w'aiter to mnkt* tq) the 40 gallons of spray is then added. This wash 
would then contain e<iiial to 8 lb. of lime, 4 lb. of bliiestone, 1 pint of arsenite, 
and 40 gallons of Avater. Freshly burnt lumpy quicklime is absolutely essen- 
tial to avoid burning tin* foiiagp ami fruits, and a little excess of fi'esh lime 
will do no harm, while a mindi larger quantity of stale lime will not act as a 
substitute for the qiiantlti(‘s of fresh lime given herein. The arsenite of soda, 
as supplhMl in tlie tins, wnll destroy vegetation, and to change it into arsenite 
of lime, w’hicli xvill not injure the trees, fresh lime is essential. 

The first spraying slmuld lie given as soon as the young fruits are forme<i, 
and till* st»(‘<»iiii about nim* days later. In these two ai>eration,s the spray 
should lie driven into the calyx cups of each fruit The third spraying should 
he applied 14 day.s later than the second. The fouri.h should follow 21 days 
later, and the fiftln at a similar ir.b'rval after tlie fourth. The object of the 
operator should iH* to lunqi the fruits coated all over with the spray. 

WAKxMJSU. 

t)\ving to the isiisonous nature of the compound, it should not lie breathed 
nniH*c( ssuMly, and Avorkinen applying or mixing the spray should wash their 
faces and hands before eating. 

GEO. QUINN, Horticultural Inspector. 

The arsenite of sotla used in the demonstrations was manufactured by 
Messi’s. A. M. Blekfonl iV: Sons, of Currie street, Adelaide. A sample made 
uji of small A'olunies dnnen from each of the 4-gallon drums before they were 
sent out to the owmors nf the plots w'as te.sted by Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, 
Analyst to the Marine Bbard. He reported it to contain the equivalent of 
over O.Ofir) IT), of arsenic trioxide (As^ U„), and l.fip TTi. of soda crystals 
(Na^rog : iPHjO) pu* gallon. For ail practical puqHWs this may be 
consldeml a correct f(h*m of the compound I'ecoinmended by Professor 
Kedzie, 
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Results op Orchard Tests. 

CLARE. 

Tho plot in ^Ir. Dali's orchard was selected because of the greater age of 
the trees, and because the codlln moth was said to have secured a stronger 
hold in this than in many of the younger plimtations of the neighbourhood. 

The trees were of medium size, and consisted of 92 apple and 10 pear trees. 
The former were made up of 15 Cleopatra, 31 Jonathan, 32 Rlbston Pippin, 9 
Brown Pippin (a late ri])ening apple), and 5 unknown varieties. The pears 
weio all ef the well-known Williams' Hon t'liretien variety. The plot was 
divided into three sections. To one three sprayings were given, four to ano- 
ther, and a third was to receive five applications; but owing to heq^vy rains ren- 
dering the ground, which tvas flat and liable to inundation, too boggy this 
fifth spraying was abandoned. In the section sprayed throf? times a row of 
seven tre<»s were kept uusprayed as cheeks. Tlie pears, whicli were in a 
separate block some distance from these apple trees, but quite close to otliers, 
were included in the section sprayed three tlmejs. Of these three trees were 
reserved as cheeks. When the first spraying was given, on October 29, 1902, 
the petals l)ad fallen from the flowers, and the calyx lobes of some kinds were 
almost closed together. About six hours was occupied in applying a little over 
300 gallons of wash — an average of about 3 gallons per tree— as a few carried 
no crop. The weather was favourable for spraying. Ohajigeable weatlier 
made up of light rains, strong winds, and calm days prevailed until the second 
spraying, which was given on November 11. The calyces were pretty well 
all closed at this date. About the same quantity of wash was used and time 
taken In applying it as on the former occasion. The fruits could be seen 
plainly, and the work done more effectively. On November 22 apples contain- 
ing codlln caterpillars were found on trees in the check rows. Warm and 
fine weather prev^alled until the third spraying was applied on November 27. 
Four hours were occnipled, and a little over 2<H) gallons of spray thrown oi\ 
On this date the apple trees in the cheek roAv and tin* pear tiws kept iinspray- 
ed shoM^ed caterf)illars freely, and a few fruits were found which had been 
evacuated by the cateri)illaris. During December heavy rains were experienced 
throughout the district. The fourth spraying was applied to sections 2 and 3 
on January 7, 1903, and the fruits on the sprayed trees were still keeping 
remarkably free of the pest. Three hours were occupied In applying about 100 
gallons of spray. The weather set in wet and squally, and the spraying 
ve'hicle could not be taken on to the sodden ground. Hence the abandoning of 
the fifth spraying. 

The intervals lK»tween the sprayings were as follows: — Between first and 
second, 12 days; between second and third, 15 days; between third and fourth, 
40 days. 

The following are the results:— 


Pears. 



! Sound Fruit, j Infested Fruit 

Percentage sound. 

7 Trees, sprayed 3 times ... 

3 Trees, not sprayed 

38 butbeU 1 4 bushels 

3i „ I i „ 

90-4 

83*2 


These figures represent the quantities harvested. No records respecting the 
faUen fruits \vere supplied; consequently It must be assumed they were not 
kept. This Is unfortunate, as two of the check trees were not heavily laden, 
and w’hen I visited the orchard with the committee the difference between the 
liUmboj- ot ii:t('sted fruits upon the sprayed and unsprayed pear trees appeared 
to be much more marked than the above figures would Imply, In connection 
with the plot of apple trees separate records were not kept of the quantities 
of fruits taken from the sections which received three and four sprayings 
respectively. Consequently the additional value of an increase in the number 
of sprayings cannot be estimated from the data at hand. 
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Apples. 


85 Trees Sprayed 3 and 4 times. 


i 

1 

Date. 1 

i 

Sound Fruit 
fallen. 

Mothy Fruit | 
collected from , 
'frees and Ground, 

J90-2. 

December 22 

21 

3 

1903 



.lanuary 9 

4 

11 

22 

430 

100 

28 

957 

288 

February 4 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

18 

233 

40 

March .5 

1,592 

346 

17 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

April 30 

1 . 

— 

Totals 

1*3,237 

*788 

Final Totals 

1 

1 



7 Trees not Sprayed. 


Percentage of 
Sound Mothy 
Fruit. Fruit. 

90-6 9*4 


Average Number of 
(caterpillars in 
Bandages per Tree. 
3 2 


Sound Fruit 
harvested. 

Mothy Fruit 
harvested. 

Caterpillars 
caught in bands. 

Sound Fruit 
fallen. 

Mothy Fruit on 
Trees and Ground^ 

Sound Fruit 
harvested. 

Mothy Fruit 
harvested. 

Caterpillars 
caught in bands. 

bshls. 

bshls. 




bshls. 

bshls. 


— 

__ 

— 

12 

84 



— 






30 

185 







— 

— 

— 

90 

196 

— 

’ 

— 

— 


— 

114 

132 

— 


16 

— 


14 

— 

— 

— 

i - 

20 

38i 

ij 


— 

— 

3 

* 1 


— 


— 

159 

478 

— 

' — 

— 

— 


93 

60 

226 

— 

i 

28 

15 

1 1 

95 

— 

22 



17 

10 

' 2 

70 

— 

— 

3 

! i 

13 

22 

1 ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

854 

i "i 

I 272 

*465 

*1,323 

‘ 94 

i 3| 

94 

*10| 

i *2i 

I 

.1 



j *li 

! 


96J 

! 10 

1 

1 


1 

i 

; ^ 

1 

1 


Average Num- 
Percentage of ber of CaterpiP 
Sound Mothy lars in Bandages 

Fruit. Fruit. per Tree. 

57-8 42*1 13-4 


* In calculating quantity of fallen and gathered fruits, 300 are taken to represent a 
bushel. Of course, most of these fruits were about half-grown. 


I am Indebted to Mr. W. Kelly, the Inspector of Orchards in the Clare dis- 
tricts, for keeping records from which the above figures were compiled. The 
interest he coiifitantly displayed in this tedious work is worthy of much 
commendation. The local committee, -Messrs. Christlson, Birks, Hague, and S. 
Smith, did not reply to my request for a report upon the proceedings, and I 
take this to be a method of showing ♦the confidence they reposed in the report 
of Mr. Kelly. 

PEN WORTH AM. 

Three blocks were selected from the orchard of Mr. C. H. Beaumont, 
which is situated in the hills west of Peiiwortham. The apple and pear trees 
vary in age from 45 years downwards. The old trees have the customary 
rough stems and refuges for the codlin larvae. 

The block at the south end of the orchard contained 54 trees, made up of 34 
Cleopatra, 9 Rome Beauty, and 11 Rlbston Pippin. These trees" were about 12 
years old, and in full bearing. From these the central row of nine tre^s, 
possessing some of each of the above varieties, were kept unsprayed as checks. 
This block is planF^d on a rich, deep flat of heavy alluvial soil, and the fruits 
AA’ere much injured by “brown pitting” disease. The central block carried 44 
trees, a year or two younger. These consisted of 4 American Summer Pear- 
main, 17 Cleopatra, 4 Rome Beaut?, 4 Bokewood, 4 (lolden Ball, 3 Stunner 
Pippin, 4 Emperor Ale^fander, 4 Nickajack. A row of 11 trees, comi^osed of 
one or more of each of the abovet. was left unsprayed as checks. The north 
block was located on a slope similar to the position of the central block. It 
contained 39 trees of A similar age to those in the lastnamed block. They con- 
sisted of 14 London Pippin, 9 Gravenstein, 12 Cleopatra, and 4 Stone Pippin. 
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A <‘entral row of 10 trees, representiiifr the above three first-named varieties, 
was kept for check purposes. It was arranged to spray the south block five 
linn's, the central thivii times, and the north l>kK!k six times. Owing, however, 
to the heavy summer rains the ground became impassable for horses and 
machines; cousi^qiieiitly the prograimme was restricted, The south and north 
blocks rect'ived tour sprayings en<‘h, and tlu' central three. The remainder of 
the orchard was sprayed from two to four times by the owner. Quite a large 
nuralxn* of the trees on the blocks did not carry more than a handful of fruits; 
hence the limited quantities of spraywash used. The following records were 
supplied by iMr. Beaumont:-- 

The first spraying was given on October 29. 1902. The calyx lobes mostly 
closed; some late lre<‘S (Rome Beauty chiefly) were not sprayed, as they were 
ill full bloom. Time occupied, li hours, and approximately 60 gallons of wash 
applied to each section. Weather suitabh' for spraying; calm and cool. All 
solutions made by adding 1 pint of stock smlium arsenite and 6 lb, fresh lime 
to 40 gallons of water. Hot, rainy, and wdudy weather prevailed In November, 
On November 10 the second spraying was put on. The fruit was well formed, 
and the treas full of foliage. Approximately 2 hours and 80 gallons given to 
each section, t'hangeabh' 'weather continued, much wind and showers of 
rain. The Ihlrd spraying given on Novemixu* 26. The fruits were now dis- 
tinctly seen, and the work was done in a more complete manner. Aliout 4 
hours occiipkd and 90 gallons of wash used in spraying each section. On 
IX^cPiuber 2 picked u]) about a buslud of apides lii the three sections, and out 
of 20 under one Gravenstein in cheek row north block 14 contained caterpil- 
lars ot codlin moth. In th(» otliers only three lns(‘cts were found. Early in 
December (up to the 18th) in. rain fell, and much wind blew, but very few 
fruits wer<‘ dislodged. On .lamiar.v 7. llKlfi, the fourth spraying was given to 
blocks south and north. ISIany of the trws bearing down with fruit, others 
having none at all. Used 80 gallons of wa.sh, and occupied about 4 hours on 
each section. The weather continued changeable afterwards throughout the 
smunier, rain falling at intervals, and windy days plentiful, causing the leaves 
to rub the spray wash from the surfaces of the fruits badly. On January 2o 
noticed young caterpillars in the fruits freely in other parts of the garden, 
(.'onsiderod them to belong to a second brood. 

The intervals between tlie sprayings were as follows:— Between first and 
second, 11 days; betw'een second and third, 15 days; between third and fourth, 
41 days. 

South Block. 


Number 
of Trees. 

Number of 
Sprayings. 

Sound 

Fruit. 

Mothy 

Fruit. 

Percentage 

Sound Fruit. 

Number of 
Caterpillars 
caught 
in bands. 

Average 
number of 
Caterpillars 
per Tree. 

45 

4 

bushels. 

89 

bnsheU 

1 

98 '9 

52 

1*15 

9 

None 

23 


96'8 

12 

1*83 

tVA 

1 ^ i 

Central Block. 

59 ! A 1 99 1 

I 40 

1 1*21 

11 

1 None i 

20 

k 

98*3 

1 8 

1 0*72 

29 

' ' 4 ; 

53 

North Block. 

i 1 99 

r 68 ; 

i 2*34 

10 

None 

18 

i 

97 *2 

' U ' 

1*4 


The check trees were chiefly bandaged with a thin white woven material to 
distinguish them from the sprayed trees, and Mr. Beaumont reported that the 
caterpillars almost refused to take reJCuge under them. This was borne out In 
other parts of the garden, where badly Infested trees were bandaged with the 
.‘^arne kind of material. Mr. Beaumont repiOirted as follows on the work; — The 
whole orchard was sprayed, one portion twice only. Speaking generally, the 
results were perplexing. Early In the season we seemed free, and the summer 
apples were not damaged. In the check row of the north block the Graven- 
steins >vere lightly affected. Mldseasou fimits showed a little more attack of 
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codliii, and the latest ripening sorts show^ni considerably more. I feel positive 
a later spraying would have pi'evented this. Respecting the costs, I i*oosider 
they are‘ practically nil. 1 have to spray against fungus diseases, and this 
arsi^nlcal spraying, T ivckon, w’oiild not reach Id. per case of sound fruit. As 
a matter of comparison I may say that the portion of my orchard sprayed 
twice only was some distance away from tin* main apple se<*tions. At the 
end of the season I was astounded at the havoc made by the moth, which I 
compute at nearly 30 i^er cent, of the fruits. 

ille the costs to your department I will not cliarge at all. as I consid(*r the 
instruction received to l>e worth ten limes the trouble and expense ineun-ed by 
me. Of the lof*al committee, Messrs. O. H. Castine and E. Treloar, of Water- 
vale, reported as folloM’s:- 

We have much pleasure in informing you that we visited Mr. Beaumont's 
orchard during rJie .s]nayiiig o])eraTions. and state lhat the blocks were in 



Plate II.— Douglas Garden Engine fitted to SO gallon tank ; used by 
Mr. J. Vickers, Forest Range. 

our opinion well and systematically sprayed with the arsenite of soda com- 
pound. TJie results were indeod satisfactory, in the early pajrt of the season 
much more so than in the later part, and we feel confident that by spraying 
at the proper time— even as late as January here— the trouble wltli codlin 
-mfoth can be brought to an 85 per cejit standard of clean fruit. 

We are, yours truly, 

0. H. Castine. 

Watervale, May 20, 1903. Edgar Treloar. 
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ANCA8TON. 

The plot cboseii iu the uorth-eastern eoroer of the orchard of Mr. W. Sage 
contained 150 trees. Although 118 of these were of the well-known Cleopatra 
variety, seven other varieties of apples and pears were represented as follows: 
— 7 Dunn’s Seedling, 1 French Crab, 3 Cornish GrilUflower, 3 Stone Pippin, ' 
(Vlliiii, 2 l^inperor Alexander, G Glou J^Ioreeau p€»ar. Of tine 150 trees 10 were 
not in bearing, having been recently regrafted, while nine were reserved from 
spraying as checks upon tlie others, thus leaving 131 to be sprayed. The 
trees are planted on comparatively level ground, about 15 years old, and are 
quite typical of the trees growing In the neighbourhood. It was decided to 
divide the plot into two equal portions, and to spray one four times and th«’ 
other five. This was done, as Mr. Sage intended to spray the remainder of 
the orchard three times. 

Mr. P. Trimmer, the Inspector under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro- 
bction x\ct for llorossu, who extunined the bandages, and collected and sorted 
the fallen fruits weekly, has supplied a complete record of his work. It Is 
unfortunate th.nt the owner omitted to supply a record of the dates of spray- 
ing and quantity of wash used: — 


131 Sprayed Trees. 


9 Unsprayed Trees. 



4.9 

'5 

1 

' 4 ^ 

! S 

1 Caterpillars caught in 

1 bands. 

4.9 
' ? 

49 

1 

j|.s 

Date. 

B 

J 

A 

4.9 

1 

1 

[ 64 Trees 
: Sprayed ; 

i 4 times, i 

! 1 

1 

67 Treesi 
sprayed j 
5 times. I 

75 

4 ^ 

-d 

s 

0 

0 

a? 

1 w 

1 

Caterpi 

caught 

bands. 

1902. 

December 2... 

bshls. 

1 bshls. 



2 

bshls. 

bshls. 

__ 

9... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 • 

— 

— 

9 

16,. 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 

64 

— 

— 

21 

23... 

— 


— 


71 

— 

— 

26 

30... 

— 



— 

— 

76 

— 

— 

9 

1903. 

January 6 ... 







41 

■ 

■ ■ 

5 

12 

n 

i 

— 

— 

23 

i 

— 

12 

20 ... 


16 

11 

27 



15 

27... 

— 

— 

20 

12 

32 

— 

— 

13 

February 3... 



50 

16 

65 

-- 


13 

10 ... 



41 

7 

48 

— 

— 

22 

17... 


i 

lie 

25 

135 

i 

i ' 

16 

24... 



100 

18 

118 



21 

March 3 .. 

— 

— 

78 

8 

86 

— 

— 

12 

10 .. 

— 

— 

69 

7 

76 

— 

— 

22 

17.. 

12 

1 

42 

7 

49 


i 

18 

24.. 

— 

— 

40 

7 

47 



29 

31... 

18i 

14 

41 

9 




27 

April 7... 


59 

6 

64 


14 

9... 

I 4 

4 


i 


1 

— 

*— 

Harvested 
by Owner ... 

452 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

497 

a 

666 

131 

1,129 

H 

i 

304 






Average 

per^tree, 

8*6 



Average 
per tree, 
337 


No record having been forwarded by the owner respecting the q^iantity 
of infested fruits sorted out of those finally han^ested by him from the sprayed 
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trees, or of the sound fruits harvested from the uneprayed trees, no useful 
comparison can be made. The most remarkable thing about these records is 
the difference between the number of caterpillars trapped on the trees sprayed 
four times and those sprayed five times. 

Mr. Trimmer, In reporting on the work, says:— “Mr. Sage carried out the 
spraying in a very thorough manner. The members of the committee rendered 
good assistance in the early pai’t of the season, but owing to pressure of work 
in their own holdings later on they could not give much time to the test plot. 
I would advise growers to remove the soil around the stems of the trees for 
several inches deep when making the final inspection of the bands, as many 
caterpillars take refuge there. Fine weather prevailed between the first and 
swond sprayings; iKdweeii the second ami third a little rain fell, and much 
wind was e.vperienoed. Early in December heavy rains fell, and spells of rainy 
and fine weather (*<nitiniied throughout the season. The December and Janu- 
aiT sprayings appear to be most critical, and I would advise the use of 
January dressings, no matter how clean the* fniit looks. The growers here 
were jubilant until after December, and consequently showed some apathy 
in adopting further spraying precautions. The result was a marked increase 
in the number of infested fruits.” Mr. Walter Sage wrote:— “I may say I 
am fully satisfied as to the value of the spraying. Some trees left unsprayed 
were very badly affected with codlin moth, but not so the sprayed ones.” The 
memK^rs of the local committee reported:— We visited the orchard at various 
times during tbe si^ason. and assisted Mr. Trimmer in going over the bands, 
and as far as we can tell th/‘ work was, in our opinion, done thoroughly. 
Th.e uiispra^ed trees early in the season had a much larger proportion of 
infested fruit upon them than the sprayed trees. 

Charles Salter. 

,T. T rescow thick. 

Richard Player. 

Angaston, May 18, 1903. 

CHAIN OF PONDS. 

A detached portion of ^Jr. Elliot Hannaford's orchard, near Chain of Ponds, 
was seJeeted becaus<' it was very typii-al of the tall trees in the apple gardens 
of the Gumeracha district. 

It was situated on a gentle slope near to the River Torrens, and contained 
about 37.*) apple ti*ees. Five or six varieties, viz., 354 Cleopatra, 3 Strawberry 
Pippin, 1 Sc.irlet Xorqiaroil, 1 Early Margaret, and about 10 Stone Pippin auu 
unnamed sorts occu])y the land. It was subdivided into three sections, to be 
spra.A'ed three, four, and five times respectively. Only five trees were kept for 
ciH'ck purposes. The first spraying was given on October 22 and 23, and one 
'uul a ouarter <lays actuaUv occupied at the work. Mr. Ilannaford reports 
using •fiVi gallons of wash in this spraving. TJie calyx lobes were mostly closed 
at the time. The weatb(*r vas hot and thundery, and misty rain fell at inter- 
vals between the first and second sprayings. On November .3 juid 4 the second 
spraying was given, the fruits being well fonned. About the .same time Avas 
<‘<‘cui»ied and a like runount of wash used as in the previous spraying. 
Rough Aveather followcHl, and much rain early in December. On November 17 
and 18 about one and a half days were taken up in applying 480 gallons of 
AMish as a third dressing. 31ie fruit looked Aveli and uninjured at this stage. 
On Decmnber S the fourth siirayiiig Avas given to blocks 2 and 3 only. 
Alntut 240 gallons was put on in one day. The weather after tliis remained 
unsettled, occasional showers following upon fine or windy weather. The 
fifth and final spraying was giA^en to the third section on December 28 and 
I»ortions of the tAVO days were occupied, and about 240 gallons were 
put on. This was a thorough drenching, and the heavy crop of fruit was well 
coated. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hannaford, in keeping i^-ords, did not 
lake a separate account of the caterpillars trapped in each section earlier than 
February 10, uo matter bow few were present. In compiling the results from 
the check trees I estimated them from observations made during a visit at 
picking time. J'^hls was done because the owner’s employes apparently mixed 
them up Avith the renialndeir, and no record was entered in the book. 

The intetwals betAveeii the sprayings A\’ere first and second 10 days, second 
and third .12 days, third and fourth 19 days, fourth and fifth 19 days. 
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Tl}i‘ following results are compiled from the records kept by Mr. Hanna- 
ford 


Sprayed Trees. 


Unsprayed Trees. 



3 Sprayings, 

4 Sprayings. 

5 Sprayings. 


■ 

Caterpillars caught 
in bands. 

l)ate. 

Sound Fruit. 

Mothy Fruit. 

Caterpillars 
caught in 
bands. 

Sound Fruit. 

4^ 

‘3 

t.4 

>» 

O 

Caterpillars 
caught in 
bands. 

Sound Fruit. 

Mothy Fruit. 

Caterpillars 
caught in 
bands. 

Sound Fruit. 

Mothy Fruit. 

1903. 

bus. 

bus. 


bus. 

bus. 


bus. 

bus:' 

bus. 

bus. > 

Jan. 27 ... 

— 

— 

sot 

— 

— 

50t 

— 

- ' 50t 

— 



28 

Feb. 10 ... 

5* 

1 

84 

5* 

1 

104 

*» 

1 81 

5 

4 

— 

16 ... 





— 







1 



— 

23 .. 

3 

i 

66 

3 

— 

61 

3 

28 

4 




Mar. 2 ... 

— 


— 

-- 

— 

— 


— , — 




18 

10 ... 

145 

9 

64 

— 

— 

64 

— 

— 128 

10 

2: 

— 

11 ... 

165 

5 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— ' — 



— 

12 ... 

— 

— 

— 

200 

6 

__ 

— 

— ' — 

— 



— 

13 .. 

— 


— 

— 

— 1 

— 

100 

3 1 - 

— 

— 

— 

14 .. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

106 


8 

u 

— 

16 ... 

— 

— 


— 



216 

4 : — 

— 


— 

17 ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


165 

3 1 - 

— 

— 


18 ... 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

82 

99 

4 1 97 

— 

- 



318 

154 

354 

208 

7 i 361 

094 1 18 1 »84 

234 

34 

! 46 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 


sound, 

95*3 

sound, 

96-7 

sound, 

97*4 

sound, 

87 


* The owner gave 15 sound, 3 niothy. 
t The owner gave 150 in all sprayed sections. 
Estimated. 


In connoction with this plot, Messrs. S. Hamiaford, W. lleddeii, T. E. Banks, 
and V. W. ^’jppett consented to a(-t on committee. The two first-named 
^isit(Hl the plot several times, but the others did not act. Mr. S. Hannaford 
wrote to say— *T think the (»xpeiiment proves that spraying with arsenic and 
lime is very beneficial in coping with the codlin moth.*' Mr. Redden said— 
“I visited tlie block several times during the progress of the work, and took 
bands off sprayed and unsjiraycd trees. In each instance the greater number 
of ('aten>illars was found under the bands on the unsprayed trt»es. 1 think 
the splaying a great suc<’eHs, and if it could l>e carried on a little later in 
the season it would iM*e^(‘nt the late grubs getting in. as a good many did 
after Mr. Ifannaford left off spraying. The owner expressed satisfaction. 
Willi the results, and instanced a block iieai* by, which he had sprayed twice. 

losing in his estimation nearly 30 per cent, of the fruits, oAving to the codlin 
moth.’* 

FOREST RANGE. 

A blo(*k of large spremling apple trees planted on rich flat ground was 
Si'locted in the orcliai’d of Mr. J. Vickers. There were 2(K1 trees, made up of 
VS varieties as folloAvs 110 Cleopatra, 48 Stone Pippin, 8 Norfolk Beefing, 
2 <71aygate Pearmain. 1 Winter Majetlii, 5 Kelnette du ('Canada. 10 Northern 
Spy, IT) Garibaldi, 8 lAindon Pippin, 5 Scarlet Nonpareil, 2 Irish Peach, 
Williani.^’’ FaAamrite. and 1 unknown. The plot was divided into two sections. 
One contained 84 trees, and was sprayed four times, the other carried 112 
trees, and received five sprayings. In each block five trees were kept un- 
spray ed as checks. Tiie first spraying was given on October 22 and 23, 1902. 
At this time tlie calyx Jobes of the flow'prs were open on all trees which had 
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shed their petals, excepting the Irish Peach. Some trees had not come into 
bloom. Two days were occupied in putting on 440 gallons of the combinei 
Bordeaux n«ixture and arseniic of soda. The weather was hot and sultry 
when spraying, and Cor some time aftei-wards. The spray appeared to 
damage the young heaves and fruiis considerably, and the owner thought an 
irregular setting of the crop was due to the spraying. On October 31 and 
November I the se'cond sprayina was applied; some ti*ees were still partly 
in bloom. The spraying was done in thf^ mornings and evenings, and more 
lime, via. r» lb. to 1 pint of arsenite of soda, was used. Weather very hot ai 
the time. About 1.]^ days occupied in putting on r>40 gallons of wash. Jtiot 
weather continued, and the foliage again appeared to suffer, moi’e especially 
on trees with woolly leaves, such as Stone Pippin, The third spraying took 
place on November 22, one day being occupied in putting on 10(1 gallons — a 
lessened quantity, as the fruits were now seen to be very scanty in numbers 
Hot wtmther followed, and die leaves fell freely from the trees. The fourth 
spraying was put on on December 9, 120 gallons of wash being sprayed on in 
half a day. Again the leaves appeared damaged, but loss than formerly. 
Heavy rains fell soon after. Dn December 31 the fifth spraying was given 
to the northern portion only, one day being occupied in spraying 100 gallon® 
of wash. The foliage showed less damage after Uiis dressing. In the fourth 
and fifth sprayings 0 1T>. of lime was used to each pint of arsenite of soda. 

The intervals between the applications were as follows: — Between first and 
second 7 days, seoorid and third 20 days, third and fourth 16 days, fourth and 
tifth 21 days. The following results are compiled from Mr. Vickers’ records: — 



196 Sprayed 

I'rees. 



10 Unsprayed Trees. 

84 Trees, 

4 Sprayings. 

112 Trees, 5 Sprayings. 





1 

1 



i (SO 1 



Cater- 


I 

1 




Sound 

Mothy 

pillars 

Dates. 

Sound 

Mot by 

Sound 

Mothy 

ts- 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

on 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 




10 trees. 


' 

! 








1 

1 



a-g 



; 


bushels. 

bushels. , 

bushels. 

i bushels. 


bushels. 

bushels. 

i - ' 

January 8... 

, 

— I 

— 


21 

— 

— - 

j 13 

14... 

! — 

— j 

— 

1 — 

21 
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— 

' 127 

24 .. 

I 


— 


57 

— 


, 10 

February 3... 

7 


i 

i 

— 


94 
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... 

i 34 

I 6 

11 

16..“ 

1 1 

j 



~ 1 

26 





23... 

1 — 

i 

— 

j 

i 
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__ 

i 7 

March 4.. 

j 

i 
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— 

21 

— 

.... 

1 

11,.. 

1 

— ! 

— 


1 58 

_ 

— 

1 10 

21. . 


— 1 

— 

: 

j 


— 

i *- 

23 to 26 .. 

98i 

If i 

129 

2i 


— 

— 

1 “ 

April 4. 


- 1 

— 


23 

— 

— 

1 13 

6 to 18 .. 

j 


205^ 

14i 

— 

244 

2J 

1 

14 . 
28 ..| 

1 -- 

j 

— 

— 
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— 

5 

4 

Totals 

98i 

li 1 

334i 

17 

1 ♦ 

437 

244 

2J 

267 


Per- 

centage 

sound, 

98*25 

1 

! Per- 
! oentage 
j sound, 


Average 
per tree, 

Per- 

centage 

sound, 


Average 
per tree, 


! 

1 

96-2 

1 

2-2 

89*9 


26*7 


If the caterpillars caught in the bands on the sprayed ti^ees had bee t 
recorded to the sections which were sprayed four and five times respectively, 
and the caterpillars caught on chock trees had been likewise separated, these 
results would have proved more valuable. The fruits from check' trees should 
also have been reckoned separately, as they were taken from trees growing in 
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tile two soetioiiH. The general oonuiarisoii of the caterpillars trapped in sprayed 
and injs]>i‘ayed trees is wortliy of note. When the quantity of apples reckon- 
ed as attacked in the sprayed sections is considered, the fate of many which 
entered apples may he surmised. The reason a higher percentage of sound 
fruits was obtained from the section sprayed four times than from those trees 
sprayed five times is probably indicated In the fact that the fruits wei-e taken 
from the former plot from 25 to 11 days earlier. It will be noted that at 
the same tim/* as thes<» fruits were gathered a larger quantity showing an 
equally higli p(*rcentage of sound apples was gathered from the block sprayed 
five times. iHii’ing the period mentioned above the remaining fruits on this 
section show#^*d 5 pt*r cent, more infestation. One is not surprised at this 
A>'hen It is remembered that alionr months had elapsed since they received 
their last spraying. In connection with this demonstration moiH* damage 
was done to the foliage than in any of the whole series under my supervision 
The even (luality of the st<H*k soluti<m of sodium arsenite as evidenced by the 
analysis cpioted in this report is practically assured. -Mr. A^ickers is known 
to be caivful and methodical in any work he undertakes, so that his assurance 
that tin* wasli was correctly compounded in act^irdance with the printed 
instructions may be accepted without rcsci*vatioii. It has been urged tha 
the foliage is more sappy and tender on tlie rank growing trees of the Forest 
Range A'alley. but this condition was present In the Surnmertown block, and 
no similar damage was done. Assuming that the compound was correctly 
niade. I can come to no other conclusion than that the damage was due to 
defective agitation of the wash when being applied. This appears to be 
j«npported by tlie Irregtdar <'haracter of the seorcliing — some trees having beep 
burnt a lid otbtu’s of tlie same variety left practically uninjured, though both 
rc(*ei\'«}d the spray togolher from the same taukful of wasli. It must be borne 
in mind tliat these trees were mucli attected hy rtnl spider and powdexy 
mildew, which doubtless renden'd them more liable to injury. 

The local committee reportc'd as follows: — AA^e have visited Mr. Vickers* 
orchard where the arsenK’al spraying has bi^n tested, and are of the opinion 
that as far as arsenical spraying for destroying eddlin moth grubs is <‘on- 
cerned it has done good. It has, however, damaged the trees here. AA’lien 
we iuive visited the orchard wc have found that there were three times as 
many caterpillars in tlie bands around unsprayed trees as in those around 
the sprayed lr<*es. AVe are als<» of the opinion that one year is not a fair 
trial, and would suggest this arsenical spraying should be continued for an- 
otlier tuo years on the same blocks of trees. Signed:— 

J. Sharpe. 

II. Grt^n, 

R, E. Townfeeiid. 

Forest Range, May 25. IfiCKJ. 


SUmmERTOWN. 

The orchard of Air. Perclval was secured liecause in it were fai?ly repro 
senlpfi tlie tall, irregular, wild, entfingled types of trees found in the marke*^ 
girdeiis of tlic uelglibourliood. Tliey had undergone a severe “lopping** 
during the previous winter, and tlie result was a mass of dense leaf growth 
accompanied iiy a voiy moderate^ fruit setting. Iciest* conditions made th* 
task of effective spraying a difficult undertaking. The orchard contains r 
little over 50(i apjile and pear trees, and many otlier kinds. Of tlie abort 
named fruits tliere aiv no less than 33 distinct varieties in the garden. Wlrh 
tile exceptloii of four trees kept as elieeks, it was arranged to 
spray the wl)ol(‘ of the apple and pear trees five times. Owdug 
hoAvever. to the reason given later on only four applications were 
given. Tile first spraying was given between October 23 and 30, and 
aliout five gallons per tree was put oii tliosc showing any crop. Showeri- 
weather prevail! d. hence the extended time hiken up by the work. The 
second spraying took place between November 6 and 10. Mr. Perclval is of tlic' 
opinion that the second spraying should be given about six days after the first, 
as the calyx lobes were pretty well all closed when he gave the second dres 
sing. About two days were occupied in spraying if the broken hours be added 
together. The weather was alternately fine and shiowery after this. The 
third spraying was applied on NoA’ember 20 and 27. The frnlts lookoiT 




- Uonglas Garden Engine I’nmp fitted to SO-gallon galvanised iron tank ; 
used by Mr. G. R. Lafler, Belair. 
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healtliy, niKl a f(*w spocinims wor4* ioimd at lliis stajre on botj) 

sprayed mikI iiiispraytHl ttv(*s. Weather islill sliowery and nnstdtled. Thlp 
fonrih divssimi: was ..■j)])li(‘d botwf'eii .January 5 and S. an<l some early kinds 
read\ t»' ijrailuw not sprayed. The Xniits uj) to tins staa:e were xvmark- 

iihly free of luotli on the sprayed trees, luit not si on those iinsprayed. Very 
rou^li windy weatlier followed, and sho\V(*rs f(*U reonlarly throinjjhout the 
sunnner. IP'speetinu the propostal tifth spraying;, Mr. IVreival wrote:— “The 
fruits looked so ^(wy free Avhon tlxe time arrived to j:iv(» this spraying?, that 
I did not ( onsidor it neec'ssary to spray them on this oet*asion. but since I 
(‘oiisider I omrht to have sjirayed about the second week in February, because 
tlie later blood of moths increased in destructiveness very ninch in February 
and Mai*eii.” J'ln* intervals lietween tin* spraylnj^s were as foUows;— First 
and s(s*ond d to in days, second and third lo days, third and fourth 3S days. 

Tin* followiuir talde is framed from the somewhat in(»ae:re rc'cords suppliet 
by .Mr tb'iclval: - 



Sprayed 

I’reea. 


Unaprayed Trees. 

1 

Date. 

Sound i 
Fruits. ' 

Mothy 1 
Fnn ts. 

Caterpillars 
trapped in 
bauds 

Sound 1 
Fruits 1 

i 

Mothy 

Fruits. 

, CaUrpi liars 
trapped id 
l)and8. 

1903, 

Jaiuniiy 10 

luishels. 

*» 

: m 
100 

333 

bushels. 

3 i 
^ 1 

Average 

about 

3 per Tree. 

1 

bn8liil.s 1 

bushels. 

i 

•^7 

» > 

Februiuy 

March 

— 

{ 18 

■•i 

i__ 


4-lSi 

IVrcentage 

sound, 

<)2 1 

' 

i Average 
j 3 per tree 

184 i 
’ 1 

l*erceniage| 
sound, 1 

77 ' 



oi 

A\ erage 

9 ’‘Jo per tree 


Mr. Tcrcival t*A'aniiu(*(l the bandUi^es once only. vij5. on .lamiary Id. 
subsecpiently staled that the fruits seemed to keep so fr(*e that in* did no* 
consid(‘r^lt “worth while” examlniiiir them aijrain. Refore this eaim* to iny 
knoAvledie too much time had elapsed to makt* a record reliable if tb«i 
exam illations had been resuin(*d. The resulls as tubulated abovt‘ may be 
satisfactory, as far as the orcliardist is concerned, but tin* data is miserably 
inadecjuate to one avIio desires scieniific accuracy. 

The lot*al (*ominittee reported: — \f ter averav;inK th»e different sorts, the 
result was in our opinion a saviift!: of SO jier eenJ. of tlie fruit, and we from 
own experience (most of the committee sprayed their own jjardensi think four 
.'i.praj iims will be sufficient h<*r(* if tlie fourth lx* put on in the tirsi week in 
Febrii.ary to catch the last brood, Wc would suityf^est that to f^et effective 
resulls s^)ur pnmintr should be adopted, .a.s the ordinary way of pruning leaves 
too iinK'h v'ood and folhifie to intercept the si>rny. Uespectinjj; tin* value of 
bandajrinjr, Mr. T)oii;^las favours its continuance as an extra inecautiou, but 
Messrs, (fore ana Dunn dissent from this opinion. We w<mld point out that 
the iininbft: of Mr. Percival’s orchard is aftaiii.st >jettiu^>r j^mid nisnlfs, as the 
trocH are too liia!i and loo tiiicK in the centres. Sjjjned:- 

A. Douglas. 

F. Gore. 

G. A. Dunii, 

Geo. Mereliaiit. 

Mr. Geo. Merehant subseiiuently wrote:— ‘* I eolisidtw until tiie lieglnniug of 
tlanuary tlie results were very satisfaetory, the differenei* bf ‘tween tlie fruit 
on the sprayed and iinsprayed trees being most marked. This lield good 
to a lessor degn'e throughout the season. Taking into account the rainy 
season I consider the exp»*riments very satisfaiffory. Had the summer been 
a nonnal one, that is with a dry spell from D<‘cember to March, I believe the 
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treatinont wonhl )uiv(‘ pro\x*d entirely satisfactory. In a season similar to 
the pa si I would sironjrly rtvonimend anotlier spraying in February to replace 
what haiS been rcuuoved by the rains and wind. I examined some kinds 
i;\hen b(*inu: pi^ Kod for f‘xnort. .and found them very free from moth. In my 
opinion I tliink fully .So to bb x>er cent, of sound fruit would be gathered. 
On some tnas of the Oarilialdi variety the loss was greater in iJroportion. 
This 1 attribute t(» the densi* foliage and scattered fruits hidden therein not 
being reaclH‘d by the spray.” 


HOUGHTON. 

Mr. Manghairs orehaid near Houghton is situated up a gently sloping stony 
rise, witJi soil of only moderate richness. In consequence the 12-year-old 
apple trees are n*)t t»\ergrown. ami by the aid of careful pruning they have 
been made to assume regular wcdl balanced tops. They were the best suited 
to spraying ot all the trees included in these demonstrations. The block 
selected is rectangular in shape and planted on modem lines with first class 
varieties. I'he 3T(; trees In it were made up of the following: — 13 varieties of 
apple trees, viz.:- 27 Stone Pippin, 318 Dunn’s Seedling, 66 Prince Bismarck, 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate IV. — Triple Nozzles, showing (Fig. 1) the elevation and (Fig. 2) 
divergence of the jets. This is superior in design to most nozzles in use, 
but would be improved by having the jets on stems as short as possible 

21 Nieka.iaek, 2 Mobb’s Koyal, 27 Rome Beauty, b Cxaribaldl, 13 Strawberry 
Pippin, 13 Rchn’s Seedling, 33 Jonathan. 33 Hoover. 13 Maiden’s Blush, 45 
Cleopatra. The block was divi<led into three sectionis, to be sprayed four, five, 
and six tim(‘s rt*sjKH‘tiM*ly but as the season pi’ogressed, Mr. Maughan decided 
he would spray tlm wlwde bl(K-k live times. Two rows containing 38 trees 
comprising some of each <»f eight of the above sorts were retained as checks 
upon the spray(‘d trees, ’r-hese were rows numbered 6 and 11. running across 
the nH'tanglc, so the block was divided Into three portions by them, and the 
anspray<*d rows wcm-p f.airly dislfint from each other. The first spraying was 
given between Octtdier 22 and 25. The caiyees of inois-t were open and 
lietals falhui. About 2^ days were oiccupied in putting on 1[ gallons per tree. 
The weather was scpially, and light rain fell shortly after. The second appli- 
cation was given Ixdwetui November 3 and 5, two days being taken to spray 
on the same (plant ity of Ihpild as on the piwious occasion. The calyces of 
some trees still oi)en. Weather continued windy and sultry. The third spraying 
was given on November 14 and 35, the same time being occupied, and same 
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quantity of material used as in previous dreissinps. On November 21 a few 
infested fruits wen* found, particulaidy on the check trees, and eggs were 
found freely upon the fruits and foliage of these trees. Although the lime 
of the spray would I’eiider their detection difficult on the sprayed trees, a 
diligent search failed to reveal any, though several Infected apples were found 
on them. The weather continued sultry and windy. The fourth spraying 
took place on November 27 and 2S. a like quantity of wash was used as on 
previous occasions, but only two days ivero occupied in spraying. Rain fell 
a few days later, and uiistdfled weather prevailed for some time. The fifth 
spraying was put on between .Taniiary 8 and 10, two days being occupied 
in applying an average of li gallons per tree. The unsettled weather con- 
tinued more or less for i\ month. At the beginning of Febniary the number 
of infested fruits appeared to increase, and Mr. Maughan advij^s another 
spraying iti Febiaiary. He used large qutuitities of lime, even up to 16 lb. 
in 4<i gallons of spray. 

The intervals between the sprayings were as follows :-,-Flrst and second 8 to 
10 days, second and third S to 0 days, third and fourth 12 to 33 days, fifth and 
sixth 40 days. The following figures are compiled from records kept by 
Mr. Maughan:-- 


836 Sprayed Trees. | 38 Unsprayed Trees. 
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Fruits, j 

Mothy 

Fruits. 

Cater- 
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caught in 
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bushels. { 
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bushels. 
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— 

— 

6 

- 




21 

\ 

— 

4 






1903. 
January 4 

i 


_ 


4 


5 

3 

— 


— 




6 

1 


5 

— 



73 

7 

— 1 

— 

*2 

— 



33 

21 

17 ' 

1 

72 

.... 

2 

121 

February 6 

127 

i 

89 

— 

— 

84 

24 .. 1 

1 ‘ 14 i 

— 



— 



26 . I 

1» 

4 







March 2 

50 

1 

! 88 

23 

' 5 

221 

6 and 7 . . j 

— 

— 



42 

3 



March 15 to April 71 

548 

27 , 

139 

41 

29 

897 

Totals ! 

777 

80 1 

350 

114 

894 

929 


Per- 1 
centage | 
sound, j 
96-3 1 

1 

1 

i 

Average 
per tree, 

1 04 

Per- 

centage 

sound, 

74 -.3 ! 

1 1 

i 

1 

Average 
per tree, 

24-4 


PICCADILLY. 

Owing to Mr. Schantx failing to apply the sprayings at Intervals reasonably 
near to liis instructions supplied in the departmental circular, the demonstra- 
tion in his orcliard was abandoned at an early stage. No note Is, therefore, 
taken of the work. 


The Cost of Spraying. 

Mr. B€»aumont considers the necessai’y arsenical spraying would not add 
more than Id. i)er case to the cost of producing clean apples, but no figures 
are given in support of the statement. .\lr. Sage gives the following estimate* 
—Two men at 4/ per day, one youth at 3/ per day, horse, &c., 2/6, or a total 
of 13/6 per day. 
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In his block 41 days wore occupied in spraying?, whicli totals £3 0/9 for this 
portion. MaU^rials for sprayiiij? the block described herein at four f?allons per 
tree per spra.xlnjj would be 2,304 gallons. Arsenlte lof soda, when bough, 
ready made, costs 2/tl j»er gallon (it may l>e made up by the grower for lOd 
outlay l>y ?)nyi!ig the arsenic and soda separately), and lime to neutrallza 
would cost 1/. Thus 320 gallons of wash for spraying would cost 3/G. Ai 
this rate the spraying material cost £1 2/4^, making a total of £4 3/1^. The 
<?(hiarge per case — 1.^)2 cases were gathered — would be within a fraction of 2^d. 

Mr. Vickers estimates the cost at Forest Range as follows; — Horse, labour, 
and dopiecitition of outfit for spraying an acre, 12/G. At this rate, for giving 
two acr(\^ four sprayings and one aero an additional dressing, the cost would 
be £5 12/; with four gallons of sodium arsenite, at 2/G per gallon, 10/; 
and nine bushels of linio, at 1/ per bushel. 9/, gives a total of £G HA At 
this tlie cost of spraying for tlu' 433 cases of sound apples would be a fraction 
over 3Ad. i>er case. 

Mr. Hannaford gives the following estimate of the work of spraying about 
370 trees, say 1(X) three times, 70 four times, and 2(Xi five times: — 

2 youths, six days, at 2/G per d.ay i . 

1 man, six days, at 5/ per day / w u u 

Horse hire, depreciation of plant 1 17 G 

Spraying material, at 3/G per 320 gallons 19 3 


Total £5 IG 9 

From these plots 1,220 cases of sound truits wer(» recorded. The above 
expenditure would i)c at the rate of a fraction over Id. per case. 

Mr. Maughau’s estimate is as follows: • * 

101 days’ work for two men at 5/; one youth at 2/G per day £G S H 


Horse, depreciation, A<*., at 2/G i>er day 1 o 7A 

2,110 gallons of spray, at 3/G i>er 320 gallons 13 0 

Total £S IG 9 


The 777 Itushels of sound fruit would thus cost at the rate of nearly 2*2d 
per case for spraying. 

In all of the instances quoted the cost of materials vaiied verj^ little and 
facilities for applying the spray were pretty even, though some appliances 
used nioiv powerful than others. In computing the cost per bushel 

the crop has to be con.sidered, as it costs very little more to effectively spray 
a heavy (‘rojj than to dress a very moderate one Avhere the foliage is dense. 
In these blocks ^^r. Hannaford's (‘arried a splendid crop, and Messrs. Sage and 
Maughan’s from good to fair, while those of Messrs. Vickers and Beaumont 
were very irregulai ami patchy. Taken altogether I think 2d. per bushel of 
sound fruit will be found a fair estimate of the cost of the iiecesstiry spraying 
for keeping down codlin motii in the orchards of South Australia with the 
appliances now at our disposal. 


Spraying Appliances. 

I'liotogrnphs of several of the outfits used in these demonstrations have been 
reproduced, 

Platie 1 lepresents that with which Mr. Maughan did his work. It is a 
strong double action pump made locally. It did good work after a number 
of adjustments had been made to it. The vehicle on which it is mounted is 
'veil adapted for the puri)ose. It is strong, not too (lieavy, and owing to its pe- 
culiar construction the pump and baiTel are set low down, so that they may be 
driven under over-arching branches. The pump drives tw^o lioses, each fitted 
with a duplex cyclone nozzle, which Is set on a long tube with a stopcock at 
its base. This pump has an automatic agitator attached to tlie pumping gea' 
By meau.s of bevel cogs the agitator makes a semi-rotary motion, and keeps 
the wash thoroughly swliled up with its propellor-llke wings. Messrs, Dali 
and Beaumont used similar machines constructed by the same firm, but they 
were can led on ordinary drays. 
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f‘lato L* sliows a kind of force pump of the Douglas garden eugint^ type used 
l*y Mr. Vickers. This is a strong powi^rful macJiine, and it drives the spray with 
great tou‘t‘ through two hoses, each fitted with tri])le cyclone nozzles, with 
apertures 1 line in diameter. This pump is easily fixed on a tank or bari’el, 
^^hich should have an agitator similar to that used with the machine shown 
in plate 1 altixed to it. Fitted thus, I would consider it the cheapest, strongest, 
atid most effective spraying apparatus procurable here. 

Plate ;*» illustrates a similar pump, as used by Mr. 0. K. Laffer for two sea- 
sons Avith satisfactory results. 

Plati» -1 sliows a triple cyclone uozzh* umMl by the sajiiie gentleman. The 
side view is figured to show the ‘‘pitch” given to the third nozz|e. This is a 
spli'iidld spj-ay distributor; but its weak jK)lut is the lengtli of tubing upon 
'vhicli the noz7d<‘ rests. These nozzles should l>e practically stemless, or only 
pt)sseKs sufiici<‘nt ‘‘neck” to give them the uecessiry angh‘S of elevation and 
diAeigeiice, so as to eau.se the spray to effe<‘tively c(tver as wide an area as 
l) 0 ssible. lo do the spraying thoroughly and rapidly— which means cheaply, 
the orchardist ncetls a strong, simple, powerful iniinp, fitted with an agitator 
possessijig eitlier a rotary or s<‘un-ndary action. It may lu* c(Mnbiued with 
tin* I umping mechauism, or detached and Avoidvcd by windlass handle. If 
fitted in the former manuei*, the proper agitatiote of the wasli cannot be avoided 
by carele.ss workmen, though the lal>our of pumping is increased. The pump 
should possess a strong large air chamber, m as to maintain a high pressure. 
The strength of the pump should not be sacriiicel to lightness, because to 
spray profitably in commercial fruit culture the appliauc(*s must Ix^ carried on 
a vehicle of some kind. Th*e nozzles retiuire larger apertures than are usually 
given to tlumi. but these may be simply enlarged with any stixd instrument 
having a sharp point. This enlarged onth*t Is re(iiilr(»d, so that a coarse, 
SAvift spray may beat aside the leaves which cover the fruits, and thus per- 
mit them to l)e coated with the wash. This point Avould s(*arcel,v be admis- 
sible were Paris green used, as the heavy copper compound would divjp off; 
but with the lighter arsenite of lime this contingency med not receive mmdi 
consideration. 


SuGGhSTIONS FOR FUTIJRK WokK. 

It has been Avidely suggi^stod lluif these demonstrations should l>e continued 
for two season^ more. It has, 1 tlnuk. been argued with much reason that the 
past season aams not at the outset one in which the codlin moth pest started 
its ravages with full vigour, consequently the results tabulated In tliis report 
are open to be challenged as scarcely representing the odds to lx* cn<^*^>tinten*d 
in ordinary years. Against this must be arrayed the constant slunvery a.ud 
windy weather which nullified the work of the sprayer. After spending much 
mental effort in trying to put the often complicafiul records before me into 
tangible form, I am forced to the conclusion that very little advance Avould 
bo made by roi)eatiiig tlies<‘ demonstrations. Itesldes these demonstrations, 
many trials with this spray liave been made by orehardists in pretty Avell all 
parts of the State where the codlin moth pest has t^stablished its^df. Almost 
Avithout exception they speak hopefully of the results. I consider, therefore, 
they Avill continue its use, and further demonstrations by the State on these 
linos ai’e not called for. In place of such, however, I Avould suggest that an 
apple orchard of tAvo or lihtree acres in full bearing be leased by tht^ depart 
ment, and experiments be conducted on exact lines with this or any other suit- 
able spray ov€*r a period of three or ttAe years. It is only by having com- 
plete control of et^ery fruit produced that exact results can be obtained, and 
progress be made upon a basis which will stand. In conclusion, my thanks are 
due to the owners of the blocks for the courteous manner in Avhich they always 
received my suggestions, and the care they displayed in carrying out the not 
too pleasant work of spraying. 
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PREDICTION OP THE ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF WINE 
BASED ON THE SPECI^^IC GRAVITY OF 
CORRESPONDING MUSTS. 

By A*iu'Huk J. Pkrkins and W. R. Jamieson, B Sc 

I. 

Tiio winoiimkor whu was to estiniat^:^ tlw* state of maturity of hxs 

crop, or to follow tin* pni'j-ress of Ills loriiKutatiou, by such si^us as were alone 
apparent to his unaided st'nses, is practically extinct in South Australia, and 
tlm somewhat (‘r-ratie viu-dict of eye and jiaiate has been almost uiiiversaily 
superseded by tliat of the more ixOiable, if still empirical, liydronuder. We 
can have no wish to advemely criticise a r 4 ‘voliUion in dailj^ practice that 
has s(» succi'ssfiilly scvcmvmI om* of the* shackles of traditional routine; nor, 
withoait Infriiifring upon the inexorable claims of what is economically feasible, 
can we offer, in lien of the methods tliat present obtain, anything a shade 
closer to scientilie accuracy. We qreoognise, in fact, that the accuracy of 
the information conveyed to tlic intelligent observer by hydrometers or sac- 
chnrometers— to make use of a popular (‘Xpivission— is such as to amply satisfy 
tliM requirements of ordinary practice. 

WTiether, on the otlier li.'ind. many wdnemakers take full advantage of this 
information does not apix'ar <‘(inally c^nsain. Bedwixt the specltic gravit.r 
of a must and the i)erct‘iitag<* of sugar it holds in solution, and inferentiaily 
the ahxdiolie strength o( th(" wine to be derived from it, there exists a more 
or l(‘ss strict relation, a knowledge of whi<*h should at times prove of con.sider- 
able siTvice to tlie wimunaker. Tin* rang<‘ of this relation has Iknl'U ascertained 
with loilerablo accuracy for tlie musts cd’ MnroiM.\ or thos 4 * gix^wii under analo- 
gous conditions; :md fn)in the <‘ 4 >rre<‘tly aswrtained specific gravity of a 
must it is possible, ])y imvins of a simple calculation, to predict sufficiently 
accurat<dy the alcoliolic strength of the completely fennented wine. The 
fact, however, that under climatic conditions, varying within strictly narrow 
limits, ovdiher '^oil no!' varict.\ ai>i)eai’s to introduce disturbing ekduents of 
sufiicient Imjmidanc^* to remhd* questionable the value of a constant mean. 
do(^s not a idiori justify th*^ assumption that this same mean may be ex- 
teiid<»d without modi lical ion to countries, sucl» as our own, over which reign 
climatic conditions totally at varian<‘e with those for which the mean has 
iK'on found to h<>id g(MKl. Wo are not awai'o that this problem has as yet 
received any attenticfi in Australia, and during the laist season we have made 
some attempt towards its elucidation. 

II. 

Wo rleem it advisable that a brief resume of the various points involved 
should precede any statenu'fit or discussion of our results. The specific gra- 
vity of any impure Ihuihl is a function of all the substances it holds in solu- 
tion; and it <*an scan elv be said to be in direct ratio of any one of them, unless 
tin" lather pn-poiidcrates to siKdi an extent as to render insignificant the influ- 
ence of others. In the juice of tlie grape these cmulitions are far from being 
realiZ 4 >rl; for wliHs( it is t:nie that of all other substances in solulioi) sugar un. 
duulticdly preponderates, the non-sugar— to make use of a term occasionally used 
in similar connection— Is presemt In quantities sufficient to render illusory the 
us<* of a slmjde ratio. Thi.s non-sugar is more or less heterogeneous — it 
consists of various minerail and organic salts, of soluble nilTogenous matter 
of gums, pf'ctous bodies, &c.; whether per unit of liquid it remains constant in 
quantity; or whether, on the contra 17 % It varies proportionately to tlie sugar, 
or independently of tlw^ latter substance, does not apiiear to liave been satis- 
factorily settlwl. Exi>erlem*e, however, tends to show that these variations 
of the non-sugar revolve within a cycle of limited dimejisions; and that for all 
practieal pnriKvs+'s it may safely be represented by a constant mean, the value 
of which may, however, possibly need some revisal under climates differing 
considerably from those under which it has been originally established. 

The figurti repivsontlng the mean value of the non-sugar in the must Is 
variously fixed In Euroi>e at from 30 to 33 grams pev litre, the lower figure 
being in more general use. tin this assumption the percentage of sugar pre- 
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sent may be sufficiently accurately calculated from the following formula: — 

(I>— 1,000) 1,000 
Q ^ l.G—N. 

1,600—1,000 

In which 

Q = Sugar in grams per llti'e 

D = Specific gravity of the must in terms of water at 1,000 
1.600=. Mean s[>ecific gravity of the sugar 
N = Non-sugar in grants per litre (i.e., HO to 6.‘1). 

To pass from the sugar ])resent in the must to the alcohol of the fully fer- 
mented wine IS a coniparatividy simple matter. Theari'tically, one gram 
or sugar slenild yield 0.61 c.c. of ethyl alcohol of 0.794 si>ecific gravity; now 
whilst in the laboratory, und<‘r conditions that obtain in cai'eful c:^perlmental 
work, it is possible to realize this ligure, it is generally admitted tliat the 
latter cannot come within the reach of the winemaker. It would appear that 
ill the vat the loss of a certain amount of alcohol is unavoidable; and, whilst 
it is not possil)l(^ to apportion in figures the Iniwlen of responsibility, the 
main determining factors of the phenomenon may be recognised In the vola- 
tilization of the sjurit under th(» ififiii(‘m*e of ix*lativ(*ly high temi>erat.ure, and 
111 its partial defMunimsiii'on !)y v.arlous micro-nrgaidsms associatKl with the or- 
dinary •wini' yc^isl. The cxptu'iciice ol Knr(>iH‘aii eoiiutrics has led the Avine- 
inakcj to exiiect from one gram of sugar u d 0.61 c.c. of alcohol, but alwut 
o.oOc.c.: and i'.y multiplying the number of grams of sugar ascertained to be 
in tlie must by the latter factor, and dlAfiding the prcKliict by 10, may l>e 
secured a fairly accurate prognosticatum of the liiture alcoholic stivugth of the 
wine. For those who wish it exoresswl in terms of proof spirit a further 
multiplication by l.7.j2r> is of i*onrse iicc<*ssary. 'J'o what extent South Aus- 
tralian winemakers are 1ustifi(*d in extending tlie use of this factor 0.59 to their 
own musts is a questhm we ar<‘ not in a jiosition to answer. That it has 
an important Iwuiing upon our jirc.sent subject matlcM* is uiiKleniable: iinfor- 
lunatt’y, lack of data restricts us for the present to a mere expression of 
opinion. Perhaps in the future we may be in a position to settle this point 
on more definite lines. Suffice it t/» say, that Ave believe that for South 
Australian conditioius the factor 0.59 is too high; the use of open vats, with 
their large uniiroteoted siurra<*eH: tin* high temjH‘ratiires that j>revail within 
.and Avithout the vats; our frequent and often quite uniiec^sa ry aerations of 
the nius*^ — all tciui to render the losse.s in South Australian vats higher than in 
those of Europe, 

III. 

Witii a A l(*vv to placing our results in harmony with sucli data as might be 
obtained in any cellar in Avldch must records are cat^fully uoteil, AVe deter- 
niiuiMi, by ni(*ans of <iay Enssjic's hydrometer, the specilic graAUties of six 
musts. i^ressiire of orlu*r Av^n-k did not. lioAvever. iH^miit of the sugar esti- 
mations lieing completed at the time; and we were obliged to sterilize the musts 
by heating them under pressure. It is probable that, in si>ite of the presence 
of cotton wool plugs iti the sterilizing flasks,- this operation had the effect of 
slightly concentrating the must by cAaiporation. A careful estimation of 
the specific gravities made at a later date by means of the specific gravity 
bottle yieldetl figures nniforiidy In excess of those of the hydrometer; and, as 
Ave have c(mfid<‘n(*o in the accuracy of the latter, tlie above explanation 
appears to us to be in accordance Avlth fact. It is qultie evident, however, 
that we i*ould in the oircumisiaiices make no usf? of the hydrometiic readings. 
All our calciilatioiis are based on those of the pycnometer. In Table I. are 
given the respective specific gravities. re<Iuctd to a temijerature of 15 deg. C. 

TABLE I. 

Oomimrisoii of specific gravities by hydrometer at vintage time with those 
by specific gravity bottle after sterilizatlan of must:-— 


Musts. Pycnometer. Hydrometer. 

1 1685.98 ‘ 1077.80 

2 1093.72 1084.33 

3 1103.14 1095.28 

4 1113.22 1102.60 

5 1116.08 1115.36 

6 1123.82 1119.92 

7 1127.10 V 


(To be continoted.) 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREE PLANTING. 

By Walter GHill, F.L.8., F.R.H.S., Conskbvatob of Fokests. 

riu' first ttiiujt (li'innnilinjr attention lii planting forest trees Is the state 
«i the subsoil I'liis Is of even greatiu* iiuportance than the state of the soil 
in a coiintr.v like this, which, in the tiying months of <1ry summer heat, whh 
the (i(‘,slcc«tlag north winds so frequentl.v occurring, taxes the capacity of the 
so.j moisture to the utmost. Forest trees do not need rich soil, generally 
six alvin^. buMhoy unist have* a suitable subsoil able to retain ample moisture 
or they eaniiot possibly ilirive. 

Hence it is tiuit nniiiy a piece of land which will g'rnw rank cro2)s of cereals 
or wild oals and ?^ras«^es fails to jxroAv trees simply beeause there is no 
letaiuiTi^ subsoil. .Vs loim as the winter and earlv spring time prevail 
ih<‘ grasses and /‘ereals can groAv luxuriantly, and when the soil moisture 
eradnally liecoines exhan«t(Ml in sniiplying the constant drain made upon i* 
bv their rank trrowth it is time f(‘r them to liegin ripening off in the usna' 
order (it flieir niatunty, Th(‘ drying of liu* soil, therefore, merely aids thlf 
j)r(M*evs Avitlumt prodnciiig any injnnoiis etTect. us by the time it cracks and 
njx iis out throiierh loss ol moisture the cro]) is off^ and does not want anv 
Inrther assistance. 

Ii is jnst the opposite with trees, jnost of which make very little growtn — 
some none at all - during tiie cooler mouths, when crops grow fast. When 
tlu‘ ap])roacli ol spring, ImweviT. warms up the ground they begin to grow 
ai^iice, and tlio waj'jner llie ground gids the greaU'r is its loss of moisture 
in maii.A’ casev uiid the soonm* does it ojien out in cracks, which speedily 
einl the lili‘ of any rootlets Avhieh. forming at the extremities of the main 
roots. att(‘iJdd to e.\tc(id tlie tr<-H»s’ root system. Thus it is that just when 
nie triH' mpd ri‘s the moisture tlie ground cannot give it because it has 
ndalning bottom. 

J^nn»ri«e Jms sound lm(‘s lieen expressed at the strong growth of grass, &(*., 
in plantations wl>ere juKsIhly have groun indifferently, and it has beer 
eousid<d’ed that what would grow such grass would also grow trees equally 
well, but that by no means follows, as may readily Ik* eonelnded from th ‘ 
loregoing stat»dnents. It must also be reiuemben^d that another highly 
Impoi'tant aspixd of the subsoil question is that while a tnje when little feeds 
on lln^ surface soil <liki» 1 j *rbaeeous vegetation >. as it gets older it extends its 
’•(/ots deepm* and deeper till tinnlly it feeds cm the sinbsofl. 

The pHmao’ Importnnee of securing a suiUible subsoil is thus plainly 
a]»paren(. It is the good su]>snil that backs the tree up in times of drought, 
i'he-refore oiilv places whei*e a gcnal subsoil is to be secured should be planted 
with forest 1re(‘s in any part of this State w here testing heat (conditions and a 
limited raitifall prevail. Neglect in this matter means sure death to thd 
tr(‘(*s in drought tiuies. no matun* how wadi and for how’ many years they may 
irrow promisingly in go<ul times. 

The best subsoil, all things (Considered, is a good permeable clay: and where 
this is to be IVuiiid of a character sufficiently open to absorb all the rains that 
come, without causing tbx‘ supersaturatiou of the surface soil, producing the 
boggv coudition so often found over a tight clay, excellent ivsults may be 
nltim.ateiy oxixM'ted, evim wdiert^ the surface soil may be of a poor character. 

'Flu* (MMiHlltlon of tin* soil is also a veiy important factor in treeplanting. 
Stiff soils not being op(»n enough do not absorb enough moisture in this country 
unless th(*y are previously cultivated, and though fairly loose soils may not 
need ploughing so unieh as stiff ones do for (*oUeeting the moisture, they share 
^vjtll tlu^m the benefit tliat is derivetl from xdoughlng for the first year in any 
( ase. and sometimes more, in the burying of the natural vegetation, thus giving 
iln* young tro(*s a lieter start, wdth nu rivals to rob them of the moisture. 
Very lo<Jse soils lU'ed not be ploiigluHl, being easily entered by the rain, readily 
penetrated by the trees’ roots, and easily w^orked by spade or hoe. 

Alxuit d In. is deep enough, in ordinaiy cases, and the work generally done 
by a stump-jump plough, though not so skilful and neat as that by the ordinary 
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is fjooJ as 11 le- site or place where each tree is planted 

should ill all instaii(*(\s be well spadwl, and the bottom soil under the ploughing 
be well broken ^^ itli a bar if tin* spade or fork (‘aiinnt do the work. When the 
places for tJie tree's are thus pioperly a (tended to the gradual loosc'ning of 
the unploughed soil below the (» in. depth else^\'here may well be left to the 
iiiliiuniee of the min falling from time to time, which will now all settle 
down Avell into the rough ploughing without nmiuing off, as would have been 
the case had holes v/ithont ploughing been tried. 

In addition to being an excellent mf*dhiiii for eollecting tlie rain water the 
rougli ploughing often aids materially in protecting small trees from any 
specially late frost, and la bn* on in shielding them from any hot winds which 
may occur in some districts, of course should it be intended to continually 
eultivat(» year after vtuir between the txei^s till they do not require it, having 
grown strong a ml wide enough to ke^ep down weeds and protfM't the ground 
from the sun b> their shade, tlien better i>loughing may be desirable, with 
harrowing in addition. It will he amply rejiaid, no doubt; but in dealing 
with extensivf* ])lantations the cost of such additional operalions generally 
proves a barrier. 

In all eas(*s the holes made for the trees should Ix' plenty big enough to 
take the n>ots, and giv(‘ them their usual spread witlioul cramping. To jam 
a tree's roots into tt;o small a hole is the trick of a lazy, slovenly man, who 
c.'innot in all lumesty be called a “Avorker.” but deserves tlu* ai>plication of 
th(‘ woiTl ‘‘slum" to rightly indicate tlu* line art pitch to whicli he has 
developed indolenei*. Treeiilanting is hoiieless in such hands! Another 
peculiarity of the bizy planter is to idant tre(»s in, sa.v. limestone country, 
without taking (he trouble to s(h* Avhether the lioles ar(? (;lenr of stones at 
llie bottom! Only oni* result can follow, of course, namely, the death of the 
tree. And wem it not that t^cse things have been stvn It would se<un hardly 
eri'dlble tliat any one would <‘ommit such hlniuhu’s. These and other errors 
arising from indolence and carelessness are, howevtu*, responsible for the death 
of tliousaiids of trees year after y*\ir, A timely word of caution may tliere 
foi'e prove serviceable, as "prevention is better than eun*," 

Th(‘ trees AAhich should in* planted during July in the nor'<h(‘rii districts are 
pim*s and cypn*sses, and deeidnous tn‘e.s. siieli as elms. Avhite aeaelas, poplars, 
willows, Within an exteush'e radius of Adelaide. how<‘ver. and furth<‘r 

sontli and south-east lh(‘se tree's may lx* iilaiitetl from one to two months 
later according to locality. .Most gums start lietb’r if plaiib*d later on, after 
frost Iwis gone, whhdi in the northern jiarts is usually about the end o' 
August, 

Where circumstances alloA^' of selecting the kind of weather for planting, 
only showery, damp days should he cho.seii for this Avork. imt Avhere men are 
especially (‘iigagi*!! for planting a given area this course*, however desirable, 
cannot ahvays be folloAved. oAving to tlu* lost and broken time Avhieh Avould 
r(‘sult causing dissatisfaction to the men employed. 

(Treat assistance aaJII bo found in guarding against the drying effects of 
windy anti sunuy days bA' luiAdng all the rcKits of the open-root trees well 
jHuidlcd licfort* planting, and placed in planting boxes, in Avhicli to convey 
them to the tield, with their roots aavU covered by the “puddle” or liquid 
mud, Avhich should be about the consistency of thick cream. In this Avay 
the air Is e\elud<»d from the roots entirely, and thus root exposure, one of the 
greatest sources of tree losses, is prevented. Thesie remarks cspeclaily apply 
(o small pin(*s and trees of similar size. Other tref*s of larger size cannot 
Ik* carried to tlu planters in boxesi, but they can be puddled before starting, 
and .also diiipert again in puddle iHjfore being planted after arrlA^al at the 
planting site. These things all mean extra trouble? Yes; but they mean 
siu*c(‘ss instead of failure! ‘Tf a thing is worth dfjiug it is worth doing well,’* 
and to nothing does this apply more than to treeplaiitlng. 
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NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

CHEDDAR CHEE8EMAKINC. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

I CoutlniK^il from June issue, page 6(38.] 

Faults ( continued ). 

rjtter Cluiese.— Curd too long in the whey, sudden full of teinixjrature in 
fooler, and cIkh*!: in impelling. 

Treatment of Fast Milk. — In the management of oveiTipe milk the aim of 
the (']Ke&<‘mak<T is to work the eh(‘4^»se so as to retiird the fast inereasing acid. 
Ills live action should ho to appily steam immediately the full supply of milk 
is 111 the val, and to raise tla^ heat 2 deg above normal renneting. As soon as 
th».^ liCM'ssary tempera tun* is r(*ached, a little more than the usual quantity 
of rcMiud is addefll to further jiroinote a speedy coagulation, which xisiially 
Takes trom 3<» lu 20 minutes. The knives are bnnight into oiieration when the 
cind lias haiely n‘ached tlie firm condition, and tine cutting is practised to 
ar, id damage to the enhes wliii*h would otherwise occur by retention of the 
nieisttiie following a quick and high seald. After handstirriiig for a few 
ndnutes the temiierature of the curd is si>eedily raised to 102 deg. F., while 
the whey lK‘ing reduce^] by a steariy osfMjie from the syphon. Why large 
qu.iniities oi wliey not run off is to safeguard against a check being put 
upon the acid. As soon as acidity is showing on the hot iron, and the eiircl suf- 
m iontly firm, rtunove to (‘ooler, and stir a little longer than usnal, but avoid 
a (iiiick falling temperature. In (\ases where the acid is much in excess at 
this stage, wash the curd with clean water that has lieen boiled and cooled to 
J02 deg. F. Stir, and liberate the added inoisluiv, and mat in a shallow layei*. 
Cur Into small blocks after 15 minutes, atid pile lightly throughout the perlo»3 
of maill! g. MiH earlhu*, and salt with one-half pound extra. 

Cassy and Holey third.— When milk is observed to bo gasssy. bad-smelling, 
ai>d slow to ripen, some changes in the making are needful. The inU’oduction 
of a staiter would b£‘ altetKh*<l with g<M»d to combat the evil organisms and 
incr<*ase the la<-tic acid. Tu the treatment of the cheese the opposite to what 
lias b<^m recoin meiide<l f(U‘ fast cheese* is in most insbuices tollowed. Wlieu the 
<*pid is In in. cut into large cnl>es, stir Avell -with the hands, and scald slowly 
to l»< or tC deg. F. Draw off the who.v when the curd is draAving over one- 
(luai'tei* of an inch on the hot iron, mat dtnqd.A, and cut into large blocks. IMle 
so as to fJrtton out tlie curd, mill a little earlier, stir longer, and salt heavier. 

Ch(H‘se Bandaging. - Defective cheesi» bandagifig has Iwam noted by a few 
v'sitors ot late, and I think it would be profitable in more than one way if 
managers A\ould cap tludr cli<»ese. and finish the cloths olT neatl.v. <lo id <‘lotha 
eosr blit a fra(*iion more tlian the (dieai) ones, and the additional time givt*n 
to finishing a eheese attractivel\ need not interfere with the suggestion. It is 
to be Imptd that the get-up of <he<*se will be more seid(nis.l.v eonsidtuvd by 
judges of dairy prodneo at our future s1i(»a\s. 

Judging Cheese. 

We arrit^e at a most important element in the eluM*semaker’s edneation. 
It is his ability of identifying a flavour in ehra‘se— knowing its influence on 
the quality of the product, whether useful or Injurious, vegetable or baeterial, 
where it originated. Avhat favoured its action or development in the milk and 
curd, what should have been done to fosier, arrest, or destroy its presence^— 
that aids him In his practical and scientific work. 

We agree tJiat the value of cheese <*hlefly dei>eiids on the absence of 
foieign flavours, and we aeknoAvledge tlM> efforts of science in assisting us 
to recognise by taate, smell, and apiw»aranee the ca-use of many damaging 
feaiures in the quality of ihe product. In the iirm^ess of ripening, a knowledlge 
of the changes is essential, and to test clu'ese at various stages of maturin' ' 
and place them on the market at n time when the greatest galmvill be effected 
Jidds very considerably to the capabilities of tlie manager and to the s'uccess of 
the factory. It frequently happens that a defective making of cheese attain' 
its most profitable quality at an early period after maniufaeture, and every 
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dny following its vnliie rtecmises, ami may eventuallly descend to a low price 
l>efore removal from the factory. It is a grave error to be guided by time 
iu the marketing of cheese, and more esi)c*cially when a record has not Ix^en 
kept 01 * the chief points in manufacture. It follows that milk renneted sweet 
favours a slow-iMpenimr cheese, while the opposite condition generally produces 
an anii'le of earlier maturity. 

Managers would And it profimble to enter in a special cheesebook a num- 
ber of headings illustrating the condition of milk, whether sweet or acid, time 
and t('inperatere of scalding, setting, acidity of (*urd at the dipping and mill 
ing, and conclude by a rofereiK‘e to the expected period of rii>enlng. I would 
further recommend clieesen inkers to disciimiiiately pale their supplies at In- 
tervals, iind acquaint theineslvos with the condition of those approa|*hlng the 
marketing stage. A cheese* of ftrst-class quality is dlstinguishtVl by its 
solidity, rich and full flavour, freedom from holes and discolouration. 
In testing, be careful to remove the ping without rubbing it against the 
rind, and a plug from a cliok-e article should appear larger than the hole It 
came from. 

From what has l>e<m said it must be evident to all that the subject Is a 
vital one. and commends itself to the most serioius consideration of evory mem- 
ber of the industry. It must not be overlooked that one disastrous agent, 
namely Jieat. has add<Hl to our heavy losses during the trying summer weather, 
and the evil effects have shown ample evidence in the curing rooms of ouf 
factories. These extremes in tein|>erature for<‘e a high and iri’egular evapora- 
tion of nioistnire from the cheese, followed by shrinka,ge and loss of fat and se- 
rious Injury to the rii>eniiig process. So severe is the evil that a product of the 
highest (luality is serionsily reduced In price, and the second-rate article cannot 
fltid a sale, and undergoes further damjige iu storage in the city. This sug 
gests to us the need for reform iu the construction of ripening rooms, or the 
establishment of central depots where the cheese would be received and 
ripened at a steady temperature of 55 deg. F. or thereabouts, and removed for 
sale as soon ns the proper degrtK' of inaturity was reached. A depot in the 
south-east and another iu the city Avould iiu‘et the reVinirrunents of all fac- 
tories. 


Tnfluenck of Matuked Curd on the Quality of Cheese. 

The quality of cheese depends on jLlie maturing of the cuitl in the vat 
ami eooliU’, that is to Hixy, the development of acid and the texture of the wiw 
prmluct throughout the pnuHM^N of manufacture. To ]>roduee a relialde and 
well-flavoured cheese from sound milk it is nec<‘ssary to give the a<*id an op- 
portunity to develop steadily, and not to liiirry the work at ahy stag(*, from 
the tiuie the milk Is renneted until the curd is ready for the pn*ss. If this 
is not attended to. and the ciinl pnsheil, tie* green cheese grK*s to the press 
in an immature state, so to sp^*ak, and this grave mistake will never be rectl- 
tled in the curing room. There is a time requinnl in making, and that time 
must be glv{'n if a good article is to be turned out. It Is plain that we are not 
permitting the necessary hours to the practical work In clieesemaklng, as 
illustrated by the absence of the true nutty flavour in the rljie 
cheese, and the decadence of tlie attractive qualities when the 
product lias Ix'cn kept a little too long. By reason of the same the true 
characteristics of well-ripened cheese qumkly fade when the article has been 
cut up, and exposed to the air of a room. From experience gained, I would 
recommend managers to give at lea^t five flours and not more than six to the 
treatment of carefully riperuHl milk. That the practice in our factories 
of using fine-grained salt, same as added to butter, has Increased the weak- 
ness. Is not without consideration, as a large proportion of the preservative 
is lost in the press. Salt of a larger grain would not dissolve so readily, and 
would be lieth r withheld in the curd to exert its good influences on the flavou** 
and keeping qualities of the cheese. 

General. 

There is another matter which I wish to bring under notice, and that is 
The i!(*cefsity for being provided with a suitable iron tor testing curd. Hie Iron' 
commonly used is a round piece of metal, with a more or less surface, 
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wliicli is rot o.'isily iiotcul npnri by the acid of the curd, thereby misleading tlio 
t‘lic(*st‘niaKer iit ^-rUlcjil stages in his work. A bar of iwn, three-quarters of 
an Ineh stniare, slionld Ik* kept oxelnsively for testing piirpows, and when 
('he(*s<*inaking is over it is wise to clean the metal, wltlKKit bringing it into 
<‘ofuact willi a liard and damaging surface. 

I would furtlier jioint oiii to clieesema kers the dt^sirabllity of using the 
Pest dairy tiiormoineter, as a mistake of one degr(‘e is not without its dangers 
tc th(' quality of tin* prodnci manufactured. 


NOTES FOR BUTTER MAKERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

The Export of Butter. 

As <ho export scaM)ii is ai>proacinng. I would draw the attention of butter 
makers to the in'cessity for <»are i»i the preparation of butb'r intended for the 
homt* markets. My recent visit to the large deiiois at Toolcy street, Loudon, 
and odier jairts of tlu‘ United Kingdom, elicited information which will be 
f/f interest for those engaged in tin* inisiness hens It is a matter for since**' 
n‘gret that we iiave not ennu* iij) to e\p(*{*1alions as a liiitier-prodncing country, 
and our treatment of tin* <‘X]uirt trade j<*a>es miicli to be d*‘sired. I am not 
in a position to give an a(*connt (►f my enquirh's oii the commercial asi>ect of 
th(* tradt*. but 1 havi* cause to remind e\i»orters of the ue<*es'^ity for placing on 
the iSrltish market a product of greater uaiformity than has lieen the custom 
in till' past. vVutliorities in Loudon unauiinouvsly agree that the l>est Austra- 
lian butter caumd. be surjiassed, but tlie want of relialulity of our shipments 
iias Ikmui a subjt'ci for st'vere coiniiient. We liave not studied our interests 
ifi the hoiiK* market sntticiently, otherwise we would have Ik*<*ii more guarded 
ill our export of low grade i»nKluct‘. Au outlt*t must^ certainly be found for 
the surjdus initter. but it has lMH.m '^akeu advantage of to the serious detriment 
or the irwlustry. Our rival country Denmark has not trifled with her great 
and increasing interest in the London business, and the outcome of her praise- 
worthy efforts is illustratenl in the big demand for Danish butter. So well 
lias Denmark studied the wants of the British consumer that instances are 
I'onimon of tin* small farmer in Kngland buying the Danish article and selling 
tile supply of Ills own farm locally. 

Wliile discussing the subject at Tooiey strec‘1, 1 raised the question of the 
great dlstan<*e our butter has to travel as a serious objection to its arrival 
in London in tlie Ix'si <‘onditiou. In reply 1 was asked to judge some boxes 
ot coloiiial pri)du(*e, whieh liad been ivmoved from storage a few days pre; 
viously, after lying in the Arm’s cool ehamber for weeks. The quality of the 
samples thoroughly deinoustmted my contention tbat sound butter when pro- 
perly ehlll(*d will arrive at Tooley street, London, from Australia in practically 
the same ixmrlitiou as it left tlie factory, and will maintain a perfect flavour 
for a further period of cool storage. I will go further by saying that experl- 
Jiieiits conducted by me at Adelaide proved that the delicate aroma of choice 
butter had inci’eas^ in a number of boxes which had been kept at a low 
temi)orature for weeks. 

Further argument brought forward from one buyer that grad- 
ing of cream and butter at many of our factories must lx* unknown, and a 
recfommendation to siieiul a month in Denmark wodikl enable me to grasp the 
reasons of the success of that country. I had previously decided to go there, 
and after spending some days among the dairy prodiuce merchants in Don* 
don I left for Copenhagen, wliere I made a careful inspection of the milk 
depots, factoHes, agricultural experiment stations, and dairy laboratories. 1 
was Impressed with tlie determination of the Dane to uphold his reputation 
as a butteiinaker, of his eagerness to improve his appliances and methods, 
his thirst for the cream of foreign dairyio^ literature, and readiness to put 
every sound and profitable suggestion into practice. One of the most useful 
institutions visited was the Government butter-testing department, where 
hundreds of casks of butter are received fortnightly from the factories for 
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examination purposes. Those aiv' dispatelu’d by the factories on receipt of 
telegram from the department, and represent an average of the bulk supply 
prior to its rennoval from tlie country for eniTiuge to tln‘ London steamers. 
As (»uly one box Is fonva riled at tini<‘ ihere must have been some hundreds 
of factories represented at the perifKl of my visit. .Indging is carefully cai*rled 
out b.v a board of eomi>etent men, and manufacturers are notified of their 
suc(H‘ss or failure, ulth instructions for future treatment when found iieces* 
sary. 

Thk Value of Lime Water. 

Having enjoyed the privilege' of testing tlie samples, 1 was surprised to find 
a m:irvellmis equality throughout the vast number of casks. My endeavour was 
J^o^v to ascertain how tliis distinguishing feature of Danisli butter was main- 
tained, and with that object in view 1 lett for the country districts t?o study 
the' (iiK'stlon on tJie spot. Calling at the farms first, I soon ivcognised that 
care \u milking was receiving very strict attention by a few of the farmers, 
and a system of milk e(M)lit»g was. in a great majority of instances, prac 
tised. Beyond the latter element in milk prt‘s('rvati(m. nothing else of speciaJ 
interest to tile butterrnaker uas in evidence'. Proc'eeding to the fac*tories, my 
atti'iitiou was at om*e drawn to tlie perfect cleanliness ot 
the buildings. inachiEiery. and utensils. 'i'lu' air in tin* rooms ha- 
a feeding of purity and swei*mes.s, aiul (‘verywliere one found 
illustrations of tin' faxdory worker's senst* of rt'sjMmsibility of tlie dan- 
gers of germ life, and how to sncivssfuWy enfon-i' i)r(*ventlv(‘ measures against 
tin* possibilities of bad odours in the factory. Th(' very wide application of 
Hnn'water to utonslls and hot lime to tin* inner wails ot tin* buildings is an im- 
portant factor in the manager’s (^Ineation, and I di<l not find oin* insianei* of ne- 
glect t<y ■;'iiforc(* one of the most valuable practices in Danish dairying. Oin' man 
rc'ii larked to me that fa<‘tories worn drenched in tin* solution ('very day of thv, 
\y(H‘k, and from my observations tlnu'e was no exngg(*ratlnn in the statement. 
The question arises:— If the experience of the Dam* goes to prove that taint* 
hav(* quii'kly disappeared in their cold climate siin-t' the uses of lime b(*cam'j 
gein'rai, why should we not have a much givater reason to adojit the system 
in a climate of far higher temiieratures, and with factories less favourably 
constructed to ensure freedom from hurtful smells. Onr bntiterworkers, ixmn- 
ders, woo(h»n and iron utensils, anil priinipally churns do not possess that 
swiHdness of smell which is so desirable in succt‘ssfnl butti'iTnaKlug, and so 
characti'iistic f)f every item in the (‘(piipment of a Danish factory. 


Cream Ripening. 

1 in* universal adoption of jiasteurizalion has nndoui)t(*dly lieen instrumental 
ill bringing the drurying Industry of Denmark to its i>resent flourishing ix)Si 
tion. (h-eam ripening by natural fermentation is a thing of the past and to-day 
th(' factories are supplied with a standard culture, spf*ciaily prepared at the 
Goveiiuaent laliorntory. A similar treatment of the milk at all the facto- 
ries, the introduction of the same culture to the cream, an equal care In ripen* 
ing, churning, ami Avorking have given the butter uniformity in flavour, whicn 
has captured for Denmark the highest position in the market of Britain. 

Cream ripening, which decides what the flavour of the butter is to lie, has 
rea(‘heid to a science of tlie greatest importance, and the Danish buttennaker 
makes a close and careful study of the conditions necessar.A" to secure a suc- 
cessful acidity, while the chemical and bacteriological chaug(js in the cream are 
not neglected. A special apartment is allotted for this branch of the manager’s 
work, and iirion no account is anything permitted to Interfere with true 
lactic development. We are decldiedly weak in this department of work, 
and although pasteuriz,‘ition and pure cultures cannot be brought into use in 
many of our factories, mon* coiivenienees iniglit lie given for the better treat- 
ment of cream fior churning. The losses occasioned in Scwitli Australia through 
unsuitable rooms for ripening purposes must be deploi*able, and the offorta 
of directors to remove defects in Iheir factories should be at once directed to 
this great source of ertl. Larger cream vessels are requited, flitted with stirring 
rods, having a disc at the bottom for use in mixing the cream at intervali 
during rii>enlng. 
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Grading Cream. 

Most of the milk in l»onmark is carted to the factories in drays, which 
aiouud and colJe>*1 llu‘ (ans .at siiilahle i>lan*t's aloii>»: tlie route. Tpon arrivi 
at tlie factory th(» sniaplics i!r(‘ <‘losely examined by the manaj^er, who puls on 
one .side any objeetionable saiiiple, which is (dtlier used for second-class butter 
or returiKid to the farmer. In the case of cTeani. inferior qualities an* chui iied 
separatelj’, and the butter dare not be used for (*xp(jrt punw>s(*s, nth<*rwisc 
the reputation of the factory Avill suffer, and if reiM.*ated many times the public 
would rej^ard the offence in a most serious lij*:li1. So caivfnl is the Dam* i i 
j)reservin^ the name of his (Humtry in ilie Ivoiuloii market, that only tie* 
choicest quality is exported to liondon, while the s<*cotuI rate article is coiisnui- 
ed in <\)iK»iiha.j 2 :(*u. In fuilher supiiort of tlie trader tliousands of tuus of for- 
ei^n butter reacli Denmark annually b) supply the wants of the lyopulathui at 
a eheai>er rate, and tlK*rel)y add to the prosj)erity of the industry and couiitry 
Tin* opposite is the practi(*e folbiwed here. We eonsume the bt*sl butt(*r our- 
©I'lves and export w’hat is not required. We are careless in jjradinjr: good 
crc'aiii and cream of uuMlium (piaiity arc <*hurued iu one lot, ,and the pnaluc 
exportcil as the clioi»’est. it lolhms Ih.n llu‘ butter lea\es our shore with a 
bleini.sh, not strong enomrli to (*ondeuin il before* shipment, but sutli<*ient to 
etinse it to l>eeome obJ(‘rqionabl(‘ when it reaches tin* consumer in the old 
count ly. To matct* ti>is ibotoimbly iiii(l(‘rstood. the ijocal civain predominates 
over the inferior, it has iiiii>arled i(s choice llavnur to tlie buttc^r evhieh is re- 
tained for a few days, but wlnm the keeping qualities of the supply is severely 
taxed the injurious infliK^nces of the* s(*cond grade crc‘:un will be noticeable 
thrcaigliout the Inwly of the Imtier. Factory niaiuigf*rs must ciiltivatt* a keen 
palate and bi* aide to rei'tmnise the* true aroma of well rijieried cream, and 
know Avlien to chnni to get the lH*st cjuality and quantity of butter. As in 
ch(‘est‘making, a study oi linvours is necessary, commencing at tin* milk and 
ending in the manufnctur(*d article. 1 would c*aru(*stly apficaJ to all factories 
to enforc'e a Judicious system of grading cream and iiiitter, so as to ensure 
some protection against fuilher injury to our exiHirt trade. We have something 
to U*arn in luittermakiiig, and we know much that, would grc*atly lK*neflt 
us and raise our t»osition, but it remain" undone. 

tPo be eoiitiouc*tl.) 


NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

Bv G. S. Thomson, F.llS.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

How TO Improve the Milking Hkrd. 

l have for years advocated grading of milking stock by tlie uses of the 
Babcock test and spring balance, and it is gratifying to knoAV that a few 
farmers have adopted the system with profitable results. On tin* other hand, 
many have eori.sidcred the practice tm) scientific ami complex for farm pur- 
poses. But this view is decidedly erroneous when it is considered (hat a boy 
of 12 years can be trained in a few lessons to conduct the te.st with accuracy, 
speed, ai^d without breakages. At our factories, however. Ibis course has not 
been pursued, as managers necessarily recognise the testing of suppliers’ milk 
«o Important an element that a more responsible iierson is entrusted with the 
delicate duties. An encouraging feature in the application of the Babcock 
t( St is the moderate price of the apparatus, which places it wifliin reach of 
every farmer. The unpopularity of the test amongst dairymen need not arise 
from want of instruction In bow to use it, as factory managers would willingly 
explain and demonstrate the important points when engaged in taking the 
milk and butterfat leadings of their anilk sui>plies. And to further promote 
the interests of their suppliers many have expressed a desire to determine the 
quality of milk from individual cows, either weekly or fortnightly^ at the cost 
of the sulphuric acid used; while other mana.gers have offered to the work 
gratuitously. But in the grading of stock, it would be more In keeping for the 
farmer to test his cows at his own farm. The upkeep of the Babcock teeter 
need not be an obstacle to Its uses; the small sura of 3/6 would meet the cost 
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for the year on the average farm, and the time required to do as many as 20 
cows would not exceed one and a half hours. 

A special qualification of the test, and one commending itself to all breedei*s 
of milking stock, is its value when employed in conjunction with the spring 
balancH* in carrying on feeding trials. When systematically applied the far- 
mer can ascertain what foods give the beet results in milk, which cows re- 
spond to feedijig most, and what is the maximum attainment of individual 
animals throughout the experiments. He is also able to study the rise and fall 
in the yield and quality of the milk, and by a little trouble the farmer be- 
c(unes conversant with the good and bad qualities of eveiy cow on his farm. 
What could Ik? moie interesting, educational, and more profltal)le than to know 
wldeh cows give the highest in quantity or quality of milk, and Improved 
uiost in bodily condition from a given ration, and the influence of change of 
food ou the yield of t\-icli aidmalV The farmer would further diiscriminate be- 
tween his bread winners and unprofitable cows, and his familiarity with the 
most valuable of ids stock would guide him to success in breeding creditable 
milkeii*s. It follows that good cows are more likely to produce btdter calves 
for dairying purposes than inferior animals, and it would Ik? to the gain of the 
1)reeder to rear stock from cows of proved qualities than to pur- 
cliase heifers at sales without a knowledge of the capabilities -of their ances- 
tors. The scdection of the herd is very often entrusted to the dealer and the 
auctioneer. The former lives on the proceeds of his clever transactions, parti- 
cularly OD tlie profits of the nondescript animal, mid the auctioneer cares not 
for the defe-cts of the stock he praises, but pins his success on His ability to 
obtain the highest possible price for his client. Let the dairyman consider for 
one moment how frequently he has been bitten, and how persistently he has 
"walked into the net through his endeavours to grade the milking herd in the 
saleyard iost-Lad of ou the farm. 

Rugging Cows. 

T have illustrated many advantages accruing from the Babcock t(*Ht and 
balance, but further assistance to the farmer will be derived when the appara- 
tus is employed to demonstrate the best ways of providing shelter for cows. 
A true ropreseutiiition of the increase in butterfat and yield of milk is ascer- 
taiiieci, and all suspicion removed of the adaptalvility of a practical and profit- 
able system! of keeping up the milk flow. To give eff(»ct to this very important 
element in successful dairy farming, manufacturers have Iwn .slow in taking 
advantJige of repeate^d efforts to provide a simple and efficient covering for 
milking stock. But now that tlw* market has bee^u supplieKi, and many mgs 
in use, Ave must guard against abusing the virtues of the practice. A system 
matlc and thouglitful course Is the best to pursue, and the numerous cow- 
keoi>ers who have failed to protect tlieir stock against tlie evil Influences of 
Aveather Avill tiixl many reasons for regret. Experiments conducted by me 
some years ago provided conclusive evidence of the heavy losses the State was 
suffering And perhaps I am under-estimating the shrinkage in butter when 
1 take the avemge deficit at one and a half pounds for every cow in milk 
throughout the cold and Avet months of winbm. Purtlier, we are confronted 
Avitli the increase of coumimptiou of food to maintain normal milking and to 
meet the btsivier de/niands of the animal’s body. Were it possible to show 
tile total discrepancies caused by cold to the healtli and milking proiien- 
slties of coAvs during the wet season, some thousands of pounds would be 
the loss to the dairying Industry of South Australia. The farmer must not 
delay until liis neighbour has proved the utility of rugging or otherwise sliel 
iering hi.s stock, but let iiim ai once make or purchase rugis capable of producing 
the desired result. I si)eclally warn farmers not to use coverings of an ab- 
sorptiA’e and defective character, oth<*rAA'lise AVtiter will be retained in the 
bags, causing injury to the h(>alth of the cows, and the object aimed at 
totally defeated. A rug should be light, " rainproof after a little 
use, and providing the necessary protection to tine body. Do not 
neglect to k<»ep the rugs off on mild, dry, and sunny days, to 
mainlniu Uardine.ss of the coav's constitution, a feature which must not be 
overlooked. let the covers be worn eA’ery nigbt during the cold season. 
By following these suggestions the greatest benefit will be obtained. 
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Experiments in Dairying. 

If found conveni^’Dt, the* following experiments will be conducted at the 
Agricultural College: — 

1. Tests to determine the influence of rations on tlie weight of the cow*s 

body, and on the quantity and quality of milk. 

2. Milking at well l)ahiueed hours, and its relative value on the milk 

yk*ld. 

3. Rugging and its beueiits. 

4. Testing the milk of individual cows by the creamometer and lacto- 

meter in conjunclloii with the Babcock test. The weight of each 

cow’s milk will also in* taken. 

In the interest of tin* factories an exhaustive investigation into the effects of 
milk kept under different conditions of pmservation on tlie percentage of fat 
A\ill be CMried out. In the enquiry, rich, poor, and adulterated milk, sweet 
and acid milk will be tested, to determine the causes of iXHuiliarities found 
in the aiqa'a ranee of the fat layer. Sulphuric acid in varying quantities and 
strength will be used in tlie Babcock tost. 

It is hoped to experiment on preser>mtives for butter, and to ripen cliee.*-e 
at low temperatures. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. To war, Professor of Agriculture. 

The seeding was tliiished on June I. Upon the whole tlie crop is looking 
very well. 1 f^lditE Field, wliii li was sown early to barley, is looking excep- 
tionally well. Tlie Island, with flie exception of two sandy spots, is very 
liromising. Flett’s Field is very clean, uniform, healthy, and vigorous. The 
good, straight or i* dig. free from skips and balks, make tills field exception- 
ally attractive. 

A soediug of be cine, made May 13, is iiiukiug a ver>' satisfactory growth 
This plot is convenient to the water supply, where it can lie readily irrigated, 
and, if snecessful, wil’ prove a valualile addition to our feed supply during 
the summer. 

The seubng of Sainfoin, made on May 15, is thus far showing but few 
idants. This seed is (piite slow to germinate, and may come on later, but 
the r-iospeets are not at all favourable. 

S(H?diiig8 of Ixith winter (I'icia vlllosa) and summer vetch (Vicia sativa) were 
made on May 15, atal a good growth Is promised. These vetches from seed- 
ings made a month later last year developed into most excellent crops, even 
with the extreme dry weather. 

Sulla, sown ]May 15, is showing a few small, though healthy, plants. This 
seed was immersed in boiling water for ten minutes, the object being to in- 
sure a more i>erfect and rapid germliialion. Another attempt will be made 
ia the spring with this plant and sainfoin in case tliese seedings are failures. 

Rape and kale, sown May 20, are growing well. Older seedings of rape are 
furnlsliing large quantities of feed for the dairy cows and sheep. 

Mr. Thomson Is planning to carry out the following experiments:— (a) 
(evmine the difference in the quantity and quality of milk between milking at 
well-balanced and unbalanced periods of the day. (b) Test the effect of 
>aiT<>us foods -on the quantity and quality of milk, (e) Test the benefits of 
.'Uggiiig dairy cows, (d) Experiments with milk preservatives and the pre- 
sei nation of milk, fe) Experiments in ripening cream with pure cultures. It 
is the plan to give as much of this work as possible to the students. 

The dairy herd is looking exceptionally well. 

The farm horses have finished seeding in most excellent condition. By 
paying careful attention to the collars, getting them properly stuffed and fitted, 
we have had practically no trouble with sore shoulders. We are trying the 
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oxporinu^nl oft'lippiiiy 11i<‘ horses. Four heavy draught liionsos, two quite 
oM. ojie ei^iht yeers, aud the other live years old, have btHUi dipped, and wili 
be workiHl rt*}?ularl.v aiul eoiitiiuiously diiriiijj: the winter. Before being clipped 
tliese lioix('s were v eiirlu'd and notes were taken on their general condition. 
As a Jin aiis of comparison similar weights of the nnclipped liorses will also b. 
taken and note's on tlieir tHuiditiou from time to time rec'iorded. At the end 
o?‘ The lirst day’s work the report came h> the Fnnci])al that the clipped horses 
d'd lo)! *’tnrii a ban*,” wliile tlie heavy coats on the undipped liorst»s were 
Avrhming w(*t wiih sweat. 

Ih-oin ISO (‘>ves we )!ov. have l.%8 live lambs, and the ])rosp(‘ct of a few 
D'ore. It is safe io predict a Jld per wnt. yield. The Dorsels are again much 
more forward Than rlu' Shropshire juid ^lerinos, although the i>erce<itage yield 
of Sliroi>shir(‘s ami tlie strenglh of tlie young lambs i‘<|iials the Dorsets. 

During the jmst montli we have found ready sales for young weaners and 
]>icked boars and sows for bn'f'ding. W(‘ now liavi* a f('w good, young boars 
1(» }H*I1, From tli(' herd of young breeding sows, 12 to ir> months old, W(* ean 
make a selection of oiu^ oj* ino suitable to exhibit at tlu* September Show of 
Ibc lio.val Agri<*nll ural Soci(‘t.A . An experiment with molasses for ft^i^diiig 
pigs will soon begin, tin* details of wbieli will appear in the next report. 

During tlu' i)ast iiiontl) ^Ir. Faulkner has 1ak('ii in hand llw' care of the 
fowls, and (*ac]» wet'k assigns a lU'w student to the duty of attending tiliein. 
\V(' desire to enlarge' the poultry runs, givt‘ tliein some' eultivab'd ground 
and gr»'f*n (‘j*ops to let'd on. ami gradually incn'ase' the strx-k sr> that tlie 
Ddllegt* may be liberally siqqdied with eggs and poultry. I am plt'-ased to 
rejiort that tin' students entnisttnl Avitb llie can' of tin' fowls liavt' thus fa** 
take'll a Ke'eni interest in the' work. 

Fallowing was begun .lime 17, and will be i>uslie*el forwarel as rjijildly as 
pnssild *. Xottle‘’s, No. A ami Ebstiry's will jeroleably be' idougbed for next 
year’s s<'(*diiig. A few ciiltivadon experimt'iits will be' <*onduct4‘d with a vie'W 
of gi'tting some' aedual tignres sh(»wing the inllue*nce on soil moisture of the 
^arnnis ways of treating fallow land. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffkh, Supbrintkndknt of Vineyard. 

Ihaining and jelongbing an* now w’cll in band. Owing to Oie soaking rains of 
the past month mnch of tlie lowerd.ving land is too sti(‘ky t(» ivork. but is 
imiirovmg with tlie few' line days lately e'XperieiiceHi. 

The block of orciiard w liie h it is proposed to irrigate has bc'en grubbed of 
aii old ti'(M's. and strips of land about H ft. wide are' being subsoikMl in antici- 
jiation of rcjilaiding with young Ire'es. Space will be give'ii to e'aeb sjie'eios 
the' me'inbens ot wiiich ■'vill b‘» keid together. 

A nui’sery is being startl'd feu* tlie raising of young plant stock, and the 
ineqiagation of i>lants will be earrh'd out under the diivetion of Mr. (^uinn. 

We* liaie promir/'el a vim* hoe* from Air. Sclirapel, of Taiiumla, for reiuoviug 
the soiJ from around the vines. As far as the implemenl has be'eai tried it 
is very sMtisfa<*tory. The land <»n wddeh it was tried, besides Iming (‘Xti’emely 
sticky, eairried a li<*avy crop ^^f tliisth's. 'Fids, to a gr<'at exteuit. re^mierf'd 
the w'ork v('ry ditticult, but in sidte of Ihiose drawdiacks the trial was very 
satisfactory, ami the hand-hoeing was reduced to a minimum. 1 am (‘onvinced 
that in good, (lean la ml the m'cesslty of using hand 1 kh»s would be done 
.away witli almost ('iitirely, 

Foiisielerable* quantitie's of manures, prineipally supen>hos])haie. are being 
apj>li(d to The vintis this year. In coinieetloii with the cedlur, all seasonable 
work has been proecealed witJi, such as racking of young xvlnes and cider. 

The* folloAving is a lalde of rainfall up to date: — 



Total. 

Total from .Tan. 1. 

.la unary . . . , 

O.ol 

0..51 

Fe'bruary . . . . 

. . . . J.Ol 

1..52 

March 

1,20 

2.72 

Ajiril 

2.8.3 

r}.m 

May 

. . . . 0.07 


.Tune 

.... 2.33 

8.85 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The Sluiw soasofi is r)u, and many poultry owners, whether exhibitors 
or not, take eonsid<u\al)U* intcuN-st in the doings of various breeders and the 
positions oecupiod Py the various brwds, especially the new ones, termed 
the utility breeds. Two iiot(‘d Shows are over, the N.S.W, Poultry Club Show 
and the Kssendou INiultry Soeiety’s Show, Melbourne. The most remarkable 
feature of lK)th these Shows is the w'ouderfnl advance of the utility breeds 
and the retrogression of the purely fancy kinds. The enormous classes 
of Orpingtons and Wyaiidoites atU^t to the valiu‘ and popularity of these 
brt‘eds, and yet only si.x years ago I saw adverse comments made concerning 
rny strong r(‘cojnmeudatioT» of the Wyandotte family, which I then w^ll knew. 
The foivm<»st lu-ewis of (hi‘ day are those 1 have tidvocated for many years, 
and if tlw'.v are not siioiit l).v “cranks” and incompetent judges will loug 
remain the utility breeds. As an instance what misguided fanciers may advo- 
eute, 1 may mention that ou ^ix o<*casioiis a well known breeder talked Wyan- 
Klotte to for a I l(‘ast :i puarUu* of an hour each time. Tlie only i>oints he 
disf'ussed were eolour and marking — ^not a word had he to say for other impor 
tant points, nor laid lii* any tiuuights oi tlie utility points. Many of the pro- 
iiiliient faii»M(M*s hate toe uaiiu' “utility bre(‘d.’' and never use it except to 
s'‘ll their stock. N()w. can l>n‘eders ot this (yi)e do any good to a luvetl other 
than from a fanoy [Kiliit I was much struck with the truth of a sentence 
in a hhtcr from an Ihiglisli biM^eder. Keferring to certain new breeds - 
Favcrolles, raiupiiK's, Lakcm folders, iVc.— he said that at the present time, being 
iiiun* or loss iiuuiufactuiHMi br<‘cds, they were of considerable merit as utilitv 
I'xmltry; but as stfon as tln‘ brc<Nh*rs get tlieiii bred to standard all the utility 
points \Aill liave disapja^ared. 'Phis, of <‘ourse, may hapix-n, if no attempt is 
ma(l(‘ to pr<'S(‘rv<‘ tln^ utility as well as the fancy points. There is a great 
iiicreas<‘ in poultiy of a very higli <*lass in this SUite, luid while T am glad 
t<» note that iiion* artentioii is iK»ing j»aid to many points, still there se(*m'" 
to l)e a prep()nderau<*<‘ of tin* fancy eh‘ment whicli can he overdone. A great 
many of our hiwders waste time kef*i)ing treble the number of bn^eds tliev 
should in order to win ])rizes ,at Sliows. I see dozens of letters asking for 
birds tit to win at this and that Slmw, hut only occasionally is there any re- 
fcreiict* to the (luestion of <'gg production, or likely stock-getting powers for 
tai)le-bird brwdlng. 

As an example of the popularity of tin* utility t)reeds, I will quote a few 
r<*f‘ords of the late K^seiidoii Siiow, fancy classt»s including: -Brahmas 4 
(Vxhiiis 11. British tmoderu) Clame IT, i^paiiisli 0; utility classes- -Workings 
Honda ns 14, Plymouth Rocks 17, Oriungtons 152, Wyandottes 161, Langshans 
2b, (lid English (iame lb Indian (lame 25, Audalusiauis .'>(>, Miriorcas 5h 
Eeghorns TS, Ancoj;:is S. Fjnerolles 4. Old English Oanie, Anconas, and Eave- 
roll(*s are of recent iutrodtu'tioii, and will rapidly iiuTease in numbers. 

The S.A. Poultry and Kennel Club’s schedule is to hand, and T am pleased 
to note certain improvements whicli now bring this club well in line with 
leading poultry institutions In the other Slates. Special classes are provided 
for hidlt‘8*, export, incubators, and boys' classes. In addition, the (lovernnient 
has donated £15, which has been divided among the following breeds:— 
Dorking, Langshan, Orpington, Wyandotte, Indian Game, Aylesbury and 
Pekin ducks, ami export elass(*s. The SiK*iety offers a corona tion (‘up, value 
£4 4/. for excelkuKV in any one breed In the poultry sections; tlie Orpington 
Challe nge Cup. value £4 4/: tlie Wyandotte Challenge Trophy, and a Challenge 
Trophy in the laying section. The classitication is extensive, and most of the 
iu‘w breeds have classes. 

Several valuable additions to our pouiti*>’ yards have recently iieeii made. 
iMr. J^t. H. Pitman, of the* Sargenfri Yards, lias received a valuable lilaek 
Orphij^ton cockerel and a trio of first-class White Wyandottes from England 
I have not seen them, but lu\ar they are ot splendid type and quality. Mr. 
Eldridge has a Partridge Wyandotte pullet, and st*veral silver-laced Wyan- 
dot ten of excelhmt (j-uality from noted yards in Victoria and N.S.W. The 
TTcolta Poultry" Yards imve received what is reixirted to be a very fine Buff 
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Oipinjjton cockerel. I am expecting some lirst-elass Old English (lame pullets, 
carefully scdected, to mate ^vith my present stcK*k. I see some American brown 
Jvcghorns and white Wynndottes are expecttnl for another breeder, and birds 
are freauejitly coming from the adjoining Stat<‘s, ]iot, however, all of good 
(lunliiy. With all these additions South Australia should soon 
bo in a i>osition to take a full share in the intersbite poultry 
trade, and make a definite start with the English market. I have 
ln'cn told by one in the trade that a fair number of birds fit for the Eng 
lisii market are coming in, and a good sii]>ply fit for South Afri(‘a. What 
seems lacking is enterprise. Tlieiv is plenty of money to he made in the 
poultry industry if more eiierjry is infused, aided by proper organization. 

It looks like a standing relnike that eggs should remain at the present prices 
ill West Australia and South Africa. The latter is a market that*should he 
thoroughly exploited wliile it is available. New Zealand is shipping a large 
iiiiinber of birds to South Africa, and the orders are poniing in. Judging from 
past exp<n-ience, the trouble seems to be that eareU‘ss p<^ople will ship birds 
of the most inferior (piality, and badly packed -a moAt fiagrant case has 
already l>een roportx‘d iu Viclorlaii papers. Eerhaps the time will come when 
our farmers will combine to ship their eggs and poultry; cornbiuation is 
attracting the attention of the thoughtful nowadays, and seems the only 
means by which the producer can hope to progress and get his fair proportion 
of th<* proceeds of his protluction. 

The fanciers of this State liave been much agitat(‘d of late on the tick ques- 
tion, and for a time tlie innocent sufl'etvd with the guilty. With few excep- 
tions breeders take little ti'oublo to rid themselves of this pest. A would-be 
iiistructov of the public states that this pest cannot be eradicated, and (luotes 
a case which looks like a vcihal plea for s]>ontan(*ous generation. Now, such 
arguments are ridieulous and eontrao’ to fact. T^azy, ineompetent people will 
iihvays liate the tick with them. Notwithstanding all the trouble there has 
been, I have ii(*ard of tick-iiifesteil birds being sent across the border and 
trouble following. It would l)e a good thing if the railways authorities could 
be moved to pass a regulation against tick-infested- jioultry travelling in 
trains. The careless breeder would tlum he moved to action. Iron houses, 
suspended perches, and a few pints of kerosine and oil made into strong boil- 
ing emulsion will soon s(‘ttle the question if operations are carried out pro- 
perly. 

Thundekstokms. 

T am freijiiently asked if heavy thunder affects the hatching of eggs. The 
consensus of oiiinion nowadays is that it does not, and a great many cases 
ai*e (iiioted. I liave noticed two things: — Some hens when sitting become very 
restless, and may stand over their eggs during a cold night, and loss may 
occur in this way. Again, iiumbators regulated by mechanism susceptible to 
barometrical variation may fail to lmt(*h owing to too high a temperature 
being ix*rmitted at an important perlotl. 

Introducing New Blood. 

It is ailirmed by most experienced breeders that the best vray to introduce 
new blood is ])y the hen, not the male bird, as is usually the ease. Laying 
characteristics can be safeguarded better by introducing new blood as follows: 
— You ha\e a strain of good layers, but the breeding is too close to go any 
further. 8ek‘0t a hen of a known laying strain and mate with one of thv' 
male birds of your own strain. The progeny will he half your own strain 
and half new blood, and may he used to advantage, especially In tlie case 
of ])ullets, which can be tested for a seas^wi and mated later on as hens. By 
this method you will get all the new blood necessary. 
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OUR BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

(Continued fioni page* 684.) 

Merinos. 

Aflthoimli at llu* pn'S(‘iit el*iy the of “rORniopolilan” may luoro truly 

In* asiTilnnl to (Ik* Me'rinee than to any oilier luvenl of s1um*i». y(‘t il is. and will 
lemg r(‘tnain. lyidcal of Australia, iii wliioli its tiiu'st r(‘pn‘S(‘iitaliv(‘s are prob- 
fihly to Im* touiul, rua|)in*oa<*lio(l in tlio '><up(Tl) <iua)ity ot its ll(‘oc(*, tlio 
Merino stands out ilinost a fr«‘ak of nature* jiinonusi tin* many br(‘(*els tlial 
liiMe* be*(*n <*re*at(‘el by the* inue‘iniil.\ ed man. Aiiel llie halo e)r remiainM* that 
surremndeMl its e'arly liisle)ry i;ive‘s it a claim lee disliiiction that is ajd to be* 
lorgedte*!! in emr preisaic da.Ns < )ri}j;'natinu: probably ainoni*sl the ntiinadie 
tribe's ot Asia, tlie* Merine> \\rjs introdm-e'el into Spain in tile* elays ed the* Aral) 
ln\asi(m: he*re*, \vhe*ii llwria aw eeke* anel i-e-pe'llcel ht'r ineere* e-i\ lli/.e'el ln\aele‘rs. it 
was le'ft to the* incrc.x ot a pceiple* who at all tinu's ha\e‘ be‘e*n lacking in th<‘ 
“bre*e*eh*r’s e'.ve*.” for (lire*/* or lour ce'iituru'S the* Me*rino re'inaiiU'd the* (*x- 
e'lusiNe* prope'i'ly of the* Spaniarel, leesim; p(*rhaps W'hat of InMlily (U'vole)i)ine‘nt 
it may hau* )wes'>!e‘sse*el. bat fe'ii.'iciein'^ly aelhe'i’jiitr to its nniepie* line‘ne*ss and 
epiality eef weeol 'I'lee* Spaniards we‘i*e‘ far trenn iunorant eef tin* e‘\e*(‘pt lemal 



MKRINee KW E, “ TllE QrEEN.” 

Bred by John Murray, KHe[., Khine l*ark, South Austialia. (Jra/.cd at. large on natural grasses only. 
Champion and First, Adelaide, 1896; cut Prize* Fleeces, Adelaide*, lvS96, 1897, lS9f. 







First Prize 2'tooth Adelaide, 1898. 
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quiilitirs of Hioir fortuitous jMi^sc^ssion; aiui tlioy av(M*o (l(*toriiJiiic*il t^) keep 
witJiiii their own lunuls tlu‘ eujo.viueni of it. Sldn;?i*iit haws prohil)ile<l 
export of any Iiv(‘ aninial, and tl)e penally of death was not looked upon as 

100 lii^ht for tin* (adjirit who looK<‘d luon* tr) jwrsonal train Ilian what was 
eonsidiM'ed his eounlr.>''s well are. 'J'(/wanls I la* iniddh* of llie eitrhieentli eeii 
tiiry Ihe li!)(*ralion of the Merino lM*uan: s«) hijrii was it in popular (»stetnn that 
its fate was foiitrht out in international ln*aties of iH‘ae(‘. in 1711(5 Franee 
ae<|uin‘d tin* rijrht of iuiiiortintr annually Jdd rams and l.tKMl t»wes, and from 
that tina* date's the triumphal spreael (»f the .Me'rino ov(*r evmy portion of 
Ua* world, tla* eliniatie eoudil’ons <d’ whieh w(*rt‘ iioi lata.l to it. 

Oarryintr a tleeee* of e\('ejUinnal \alu*‘ hard\. inniM'd to seaiil h(*rhatre, aiai 
freepa'Ul shifts of jeastun*. the olfsprin^r (»f the* Mediterraia*an's dry. hot 
shore's, tiii' Me'riue) was pe'e-idiarly aelapte'ei io the' A>anls of Australia's first 
eolonists. If the* Spaniarel i'< lad a lueH'dcr. the* Ku^lisiimaii is the kinjr e)f 
hietelers: anel Iheese' aeepiamled wIMi the unimpro^e•^l I0urope*an Me*rine» must 
e oid^‘ss te* aelmiraHeui Avhe'U hremeht fa<*e‘ tcj fai-e Avith the* he'St \vpes e-re'ate'd 
lu're* h.N tho jre'iiius of llw* sems ef Itritain. We* hael hopt'el te) se*e‘ure from Mr. 
.lohn Murney. e»| Fde'ii \'alle*.>, some* laetos e)n this l)re'e‘«l. with Avhieh his family 
name* has he'e'U no luuauirahly eemne'ete'el; hut to e‘\ei*i»tional qualifie'ations as 
/i, hj‘i*e'eh‘i-. he* aehls inode'sty am! re*l iorua-e*. anel he'.voial suiiplyimr us AA'ith 
illustraliuiis tyi>ieal e-f the* hre'e'el. he* ju'e'l e'rre*d re‘fe'i*rin^ us to a pai>e*r reael ley 
.Ml . .1. II. Aniras, ed‘ ( 'ollMi'iroA e'. he*l ore* the* Keeyal A;:rieullural Soe*ie*ty in ISSl. 
\Ve' h:ive' se'e ure*el Mr. Aiijra.s's jee'rmission to make* us* eef his paiK*r, aial di'sire* 
to ae‘kUe)AvIe‘eI;r*e our ilieh'hte'due'ss he'i'e* 

’^ria* first intrexlue'l iem of Me'i iuos inle) South .Vustraha apieears to liax'e take'u 
phie-e' in l.S'ld, unde*r the* auspioe's eef the* S-mih .Vustralian <’e)mpany. 1 he'.sf* 
she'e'p were' ]mre*hase‘el in Saxony In 1S4! Ila* e*onipany intreMluee*el a furtla'i* 

101 eef Me'e'KIe'Uhur;;’ i*ams “lei se*e‘ure th(‘ eamiinue'd anil preeuressive* imi>re»Ae* 
int'iit of the' lloedvs." Siimilteueemsly. ar l at somewhat liih'r elate'S, shea'i) 
WM're* iulreielue'e'el fi'eem 1"asmania and Xi'W South Wale's Suhse*<]ue'nt imi>orta- 
iJ'Uis of fh'f'ueh, Spanish, ami Saxon Me*rii.os, iK^liieel, in tin* eepinion of .Mr 
Aimas, Io stren^tlu'n the* e'emstitutiem eef emr flocKs. He* re'e'o;*nise*s at the 
same* time* (hat mine* eef the* imporle'el sleie-K in any Avay e*e|ualleei the* te>p stuels 
eel emr meesi mele‘el lereM'els at the* time* eef wrilinp {1SS4): ami umiue'stieenalely 
Ax’e* have* met he*e‘n !ee*atiua time* sinee* the*u. W’e* epieele* in .Mr. An^as’s eeAvn 
weU’els, Ihe* e‘harae-le*rist ie'S of the* he*st type* of Seiulh -Vusiralian .Me'/inos. 
Mr. Murray infeerms us thal Avhat was true* in ISS-I holels jiiueel tee the pn*st*n( 
day. 

“Hy e'emsianl anel eaire'ful 'Je*le*e‘tieen. aeeoel in:ma'.*e*me*nt. and S'Upi'rien* Juel;;- 
n.e'iit, the* Seeuth Australian Me*rine» has he*e*n hroimhl lee f^re'at iei*rfe*etie)n, anel 
feu* intrinsie* value*. e*slimal(*el ley tin* re turns from waeol and e*arease*, cannot 
he* he*ate*n. A\'ith larye* symme*trie'al frame*. he*al(hy ami vipe>rous <*eenstilulleen, 
e*le*an skin fre*e* treem wrinkle's ami ke*mie. si 1K,\ fae-e*. j;re*a( Ave*ijLjht eel fie*e*e*e*. leeiu/ 
staple*, ample* yoi'e*. eLieeoel eh'iisity, ned teen lim* in epiality, lent unifeerm in 
e*harae*(e*r. all over tin* heedv, Ave*!! eM)ve*rod. e*\e*n. soft, anel lustreetis. suedi is 
the- he*st tvpe* eef the* Seeutli Auslealiau Me'i'iiiee eef to-ela.v." 'J’iiere* is lent eem 
AViJinl that Mr. .Murray weeuiel like* tee se*e* aehh*il to this vivid <le*se*riplion. am! 
that has ivle'ivnev tee the e‘las(ie*ity eef the* tihre. thal is e-haractorist ic eef eeur 
he*st shee*p. 

Seeuth Australians haAd* no eheuht eleeiie* inue-h teewarels the im])reeve*im*iit eef 
tin* Me*rinee; hut they liave not sue-e‘e*e*de*el in ae*e*lima|izinji it tee the eaeiulitieeiis 
of e-olei, Ave*l. hadly <lraine*el laml. IIe*re». as in Europe*, it is prt*-emine‘nt. ' 
a dry ceeiintry hn*e<l, sufferiim und(*r moist e-onelilieens. sm-li as prevail In our 
seeutli eaislei’ii distrieds, for installed*, both from fiuke* and foutreet. 

The Southdown. 

Tills eelel Kiijniish hi\H*d eef shee*p has hemii hijrhly valueel for eever a eeiitury 
anel is ae‘kne)Avle*(lj*'e*d hy most aiutheerilie's tee preeeluea* the ve*ry highest quality 
of mntteen. Jn the lAeiielein market the SeeutlidoAvn nmtteni ranks next to Welsh 
unit ton for high<*st priet*s, anel the hroe‘d is Amry jxepnlar among the largest 
huulL*il proprietors. The sheep are not so large as the Shropshircs, but are 




Southdown Ram, “ Babraham Bcller " 

First and Champion at Royal Agiicultural Society of England'^ show at York, 190«>. Bred hy C. Adeane, Es<(. 
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viM'.v coiniKU'l, ;nui vNoiiili Avdi. Tln‘ lonMjunrtoi's niv \v*ulo Jiiid (hvp, tlu? hack 
ai)(i loins broad, tla* Ixaly naiiid, and tlio hindquarlors full. Tho owi's aro 
l)r()'lili(* and iuoIIum’s. The* wool Is lino and curltMl. but tin* clip is lij^lit. 

The Soidlulowiis iiav(' not r('<*<d\MMl as nuicli atloidhai in South Auslravlia 
as tlu* Sliropsliir(‘, in'obably (»ci a<*co'iiid of the carcuM* bcinjj: sinalUn*. and the 
tlt*<*cc bcina: so inucli Ic 4 ]it(*r. TIumh* were s(‘\eral small llocKs h<*i'e soni(‘ y<‘ars 
a^o. but these setun to have been «lispers(‘4l. 'flinH' ytairs a;;o Mr. <Jeort;e 
Sainu'bier, of AN’icKhani Tark. luair Kaiifiariila. when on a visit to lh(‘ old 
country, luirchased three ewes and a ram at llu‘ IJoyal Slnn\, and lamled tlumi 
here in tirst-class condition. The (‘W(\s lambeil twice wltliiii 1- months of 
arrival, hut unfortunahdy tlie rain diiil ahont nine nuniths aftm* lamlniK. Oue 
of th'‘ <‘Wes has been t‘\iiilatejl at the Kt».\al A.ti:ricnlt nral So(*K‘ty*s shows b* 
Ancla'di*, taking lirsj and cliam))ion k n each oci-asion. A ram. th(‘ pr<m<‘n\ 
o;‘ this ewe, has also s(‘cnr<'d the <‘hampi<ni pri/ie. Mr. Sanerbica* statcal tliat 
tlu* Down ram crosseil witli Lincoln-Merino ewes ^ivi'S a sliort(‘r l(‘;i!;i‘<l Imt 
w(‘ii*'hti<*r shei'p than tlu* Slirojisliin* cross, and lu* iSMpiite satislitMl with tlu*iv 
d( V( loimu*nt. We bi‘lie\e Mr. SanerbU'r's is tlu* only Sonlli Australian tl(»cl. 
of nindern Sonthdow n 

One of tlu* most eiitlnisi.astic a(l\ocalt‘s ol tlu* Sontlulown lor early lambs 
Is Mr. Mattiicw' Itankiiu* tMiairman ol tlu* Strathalbyn .Vnricultnral Ihir(*aii 
Alt hon^li Mr. Uankiiu* has now; ndired from active labours in tins coiineclion 
lu* has had many y(‘;irs' e\peri<*ncf* In Mu* raisiim of fat lambs for marKt‘t, 
nsiiia: both Sliropsliire and Sonthdow ns. and he lonnd nnaidaldy tiial tlu* 
lambs showinji: tlu* Sontlulown <‘haracteristics wa'n* llie quicker to d(*Nehq), ami 
were iiu»st I’aNoured by tlu* bntidiers. \Vlu‘e(‘ (in* obJ(*ct amu*i'l at is tirst- 
class carcases for treeziim tlu* Southdown is nm*qnal,led .Vs w ( oljH‘o<lnceix 
llu*y do not, of coursi*, hold a hiuh idace, but lids, in his opinion, ^,^as lud ol’ 
iinudi (*(nis<*(pien<n*: in hud. tlu* lamb tint uri'w m(‘;il insl(*a<l of wool was tlu* 
most i)rotitab.l<‘. Lor tlu* London market he fa'*our *<l crossin;;* Liio'oln-Meriiio 
<*w<»s with Soutlulow’ii rams. As import(*d this buv'd was n'u1oubledl,N smaller 
than otlu‘r Down br(*(*ds. but it was iiolici*able that as llM*y becaim* accP 
matized the jirnm'uy incn*ased in si/A*. 

Dnr illustrations are t.\pical specimens of Sonthdow ns br(*d b.\ (\ Adeane, 
Ksq., of Habra liani liall, Dambriflue lOn^ilaiid. 


Romney Marsh Sheep. 

By E. K. Fbukkhkekpt, 

I belit*ve I am <*<n’rcc| m sayin.u that mine js the ouI.n imre l>r(‘tl Komiu\v 
Mar.sh stud in South Auslrali.i, .My reason tor import in;; this bn*(*d wnis till* 
napie it had for extreme hardiness, bemi; abU* to wdthstainl the attacks of 
Huke and otiu‘r internal pe.rasites that wotdd kill (dlu*r l>ree<ls, and duriim the 
se\en years that I have liad llu*m ilu*.\ have* fully maintained tlliicir i'(‘pulation 
in this rest K*ct. They have also clean hanl fes*!, makln;; 11u*m jiractically foot 
vot i*esislant. The sla'C]) are of lari^e frame, v(‘ry shapi'Iy, cover(*tl with a 
Heoce of denii-lustre w’ool avera^ximj: about Id lb. 

The ewu's art* vt‘ry pndilic, and make (‘xci'tlent motlu*rs, and tlu* lambs emue 
to maturity very (luickly. at three mouths old avera^ring Sd IT). 

tk>r erosshm* w itli uu'rino this br(*ed is unetpialled, for this locality at, any 
rate. The erossbri'd lambs mature early, are \t*ry sliapi'ly. stroii;jf, and 
health.v, and tlieir avooI is loiijz, brif»:hl. and showy, and eommands a ;;(Hid iiriee. 
In \ew’ Zt‘alajul, when* the Komney .Maixli is highly prized, tlu* crossbred 
lambs an* miieli vahu'd as fn*ezers. 

The crossbred W’ethers are of lai'jLU* ami shapel.v franu*. and ;»row' a jnood tU‘eet 
of wool of an attractivi* quality. The mutton is of exe(**llent (luality, with a 
hirp:e jiroportion of U*uii, And wiiat is of the hiti:hest hiiporbince, tlu* cross- 
hivds are iiossessed of an extremely hardy const! tut ion. 
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Romney MaR'«h Ram. 

Imported from New Zealand by K. K. Feuerheerdt, Eaq., “CroMer,” Liicindale. 
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(iRorp OF Romney Marsh Kwes. 

Imported from New Zealand by E. E. Feiierheerdl, Esip, “Grower, ‘ Luciudale. 
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BLEACHED WHEAT COIViPAHED WITH UNBLEACHED 
WHEAT FOR FLOUR. 

At reqnost of Mr. W. Farivr, of t]iD New South \Va,les Department of Agn- 
c'ulture» the Sad die worth branch of the Bureau forwarded samples of bleached 
and unbleached wlu'at, which was submitted in Mr. F. W. tluthrle, the Depart- 
mental cheinistt for analysis and reiiort. The wlieats were grown by Messrs. 
Fitzgerald Bros., of n<‘ar Auburn. The following repoit has been received 
from Mr, Guthrie: — 

Unbluiached Wheat. 

Variety of Grain— ;Marshairs No. .3. 

Appearance of Grain — Brownish, plump, hard, long. 

Weight per Bushel — Ib. 

Fuse of Milling - Easy to mill. 

INMTcntage of Mill Tb*nducts — Flour. 72.1); ptdlard, 7.1; bran, 20.0. 

Nature of Flour- (V»l our <»f Hour, excellent, not quite as high as bleached; 
strength of Hour, 17. S; percMmtage of gluten, 9.77. 

Bran fairly clean: pollar4l clean; l)reak- flour, 21.9 per cent.; seino-lina, white 
and gritty. 

Strinped i)efore rain of Ihu ember 10, 1902. 

Bleached Wheat. 

Variety of Grain — Marshairs No. 3. 

Api)earan(*e of Grain — I^mg, dull white, fairly hard and plump. 

Weight per Bushel — ^00 IT). 

Ease uf Milling -Easy to mill. 

rerc<mtage of Mill Proihicis -Flour, (W.5; pollard, 13; bran, IS..''). 

Xatiuv of Flour— Gob lur of flcur, excellent; strength of flotir (in quarts per 
eacli 200 It).), 4S; pcr aaitage dry gluten, 10.9 

Bran and i»ollard both fairly clwm, break-hour, 29.1 i)er cent.; semolina, white 
and slightly gritty. This wlieat was strlppt^l after rain. “The only re*spect»» 
iu wliich the blea<‘hed grain is Inferioi to the unbleached are tne weight per 
bushel and the amount of hour obtainable. The hour itself is very similar 
in all respects.” 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The olhi'es of the Department of Agrieuiture will be removed shortly to 
the Exhibition Building, North terrace, Adelaide, whore more commodious 
offices are now being fitted up, Wheu we are settled in our new quarters 
hotter faeilltles will be atVordod to the public, and we hope to be able to give 
some little attention to f^xperiniental w’ork. It is also intemded to utiliee 
the numerous works on agricultural suhjec?ts which we now possess, as the 
nucleus of an agriculiural library to be open to the public. As funds permit 
standard works and records of experiments in various parts of the world will 
he added, and the library should prove of considerable value to agilculturists 
The members of the Agricultural Bureau are specially invited to make use 
of the library whenever they are In town. 


On June 9 Professor IVrkius paid a visit to Forest Range, and gave a public 
address under the ausi^ices of the local Agricultural Bureau on ciderraaking. 
There should be an op(uiing for this industry In the hills district, as with care 
cider of a good quality can be made there, and we believe that there would 
be a demand for the beverage at a price that would pay the growers to convert 
their second grade applei^ into cider. Professor Towar has delivered lectures 
during June at Wilmington, Quorn. and Oarrieton. 
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Durhm tlie mouth Mr. Qiiiun has visited Kapunda and Allandale, giving 
pruning demonstiiations in those localities. He has also continued the work 
of laying out tl\e grounds at the Agi*icultural (College, Roseworthy, and pre- 
paring to plant several acres of orchard at that institution. 


During the month Mr. Thomson has been engaged in the examination of 
samples of milk and cheeiBe, to discover the cause of a taint At the Agri- 
cultural College he has given sixteen lectures and demonstrations for the four 
weeks, and is satisfied with the progress made by the students in the use of the 
Babcock test In future all the cows will be tested weekly, and a record kept 
of the quantity and quality of tiie milk. Mr. Thomson has also visited the 
Woodside Factory, and Intends to submit a report of his ins|>octian to the 
Chairman of directors. Experiments in the cultivation of forage crops have 
begun at Mount Gambler, and other centres. Eight samples of milk have 
been received from country districts for butter-fat analysis, and five aamples 
of butter have been tested. 


Durinsr .luue 133 parcels of idauts have btHMi admitted into the State, and 
six parcels destroyed owing to not c<)nfonning witli the regulations. One 
l>arcel. at the request of the consignee, was returned to its place of origin. 
Among these imported plants were upwards of 7,000 fruit trees. Tlie fruits 
imiKirted consisted mainly of bananas, pineapples, and passion fruits. A 
lew cirnis fruits, in the shape of Mandarin oranges chietlj', also came to hand. 
All told, 3,252 cases were admitted, and 05 cases destroyed overripe. The 
<‘xporTis of fruits consisted chiefly of ai)pies, oranges and lemons coming next 
in importance, making a toUd of 5,403 cases. Plants to tlie extent of 81 
parcels and 2,0(50 packages of vegetables were also exported. The super- 
vision of these imports and exports has occupied the time of Insi>ectors Brown 
and Rowell. Of the country inspt^ctors, Mr. Pounsett has alone been work- 
ing. He lias made 328 visits to orchards and gardens in 18 days in the 
I*enola and Coonawarra districts. 


Doubtless owing to the promising opening of the season, renewed interest 
is being nianif(»sled in the work of th<‘ Agricultural Bumiu. New branches 
have been formed at VVepowle, Morchard, and Virginia, and the residents 
of three other IcK'nlities are taking the necessary steps to sUirt branches. 
The nu'mliers of older branches lmv(s on the whole, showed gratifying proof 
of their interest in the work of the Bureau, but in a few instances the 
branches are apparently asleep. No reports of meetings have been received 
from Aiiiyton branch sin<?e November, from Ardrossan since December, from 
Dawson and Hahndorf sinct* October, Petersburg since September, Port Ger- 
mein since December, and Tanunda since September, 1902. Will members 
of the resiiectlve branches please take note of the above, and endeavour to 
stir up their fellow-members to renewed activity? It would he a matter for 
coiDSkierable I’egiet if we tvere compelled to remove the names of the branches 
in question from our roll. 


Since the beginning of tlie year It has been found necessary to dispose of 
two of the bulls purchased some years ago by the Department for lending 
to tlie branches of the Agricultural Bureau; one bull has been destroyed, and 
two othei^s have died during the period In question, and there are now only 
six bulls left, out of the total of 22 purchased. Taken altogether, tlie expert- 
nieiit of purchasing stock for loan to branches cannot be said to have ans- 
w^^red expectations. 


The Port Broughton Branch of the Bureau has a pureibred Jersey bull 
which it wishes to exchange for a Bhorchoni bull. The Jersey is by Fow- 
ler King, and is guaranteed a good worker. Any member of the Bureau who 
would like to,,gfect an exchanged the direction indicated should communi- 
cate with Mr.%T. Barclay, of Port Broughton. 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The iiioiillily of the Ooiiucil of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 

June 24, tlierc being present all inemhers but Alessrs. Bruce, Laffer, and 
Dawkins. 

The formation of a l^ranch of the Bureau at Virginia was approved, with 
Messrs. A. Hatcher, .1. E. Taylor, J. Nash, W. White, ^S. J. Taylor, M. Maloney, 
J. E. SbjMMly, .los. Huxtable, O. H. Pavy, E. O. Stnunpel, 1*. Thoini)son, F. 
Odg<^rs, ,1. A. Kyan, and D. .7. ,1. Sheedy as nieinlx^rs. 

The following members woit' ai'proved as members of the undermentioned 
branches:— Narridy, Mr. John Kelly: Davenport, Messi*s. T. Uowilson and (4 
Welby Koolunga, ^lessrs. (4. J. Biiclianan and W. l^errin; Morgan, Mi\ J. 
lIcAvitt: Morcliard, IMt'ssrs. E. 1>. Kirkhuid and J. O’Loughlin; Paskeville, Mr. 
II. Koch; Bowhlll, Messrs. E. Dragemnlier and A. R. (4. Dohnt; and Lyndoca, 
Mr. A. Siningbett, 

In a<-<'ordaii<*c‘ with ivciiiest, the Principal of the Agricultural College re- 
ported on th(' question of providing instruction on agriculture for women at 
th(‘ C{»llege. ile thought it would he a st^rious mistake for the department 
to make provision lor teaching young wonnui at the College, without ascertain- 
ing whetlier there is any demand for such [»rovision.' Although as previously 
stated tln‘ co-etlu(*ation system had been a marked siieeess in the IJnitefl States 
he had not been long enough in South Australia to decide whether public opi- 
nion iKM'e was such as to make the proposed move a wise one. He scarcely be- 
lievr*(l. lion over, that tie* time was yet ripe for inaugurating a women’s course 
at t!hit‘ Agricultural Colh'ge, bill he <*<>nld see no reason why young women could 
not 1)(* admitled at once as day students to take such classics as horticulture 
or dairying. If 1her<‘ wer<‘ tliose in tlie State who desireii such instruction, 
there was no r(‘ason Avhy they should not be allowed to .i<>iu the (‘lasses ,at 
anv tiiiK* Or. tin* motion or .Mr. Sandford, it was resolved to re«iuest tae 
IT<ni. Minister to authoriz(* the Prliu*ipai to accept young men or wonum as day- 
stiKh ats in tlie dairying course, provided In* r(*e(‘ived suttieient application^* 
from liit<*nding students to warrimt sin h aeti(m Ixung taken. 

The* annual n'port as di*aft<*d by the eommitt<‘(‘ appoinbal for tin* purpose 
was adopted amt forward(‘d to the Hon. Minister. 

Professor Towar foiwvarded r(q)ort on Mr. Miller’s motion favouilng the 
establisliment in country districts of .short courses of instruction on special 
agricultural subje(*ts. The Prof(*ssor stated that wherever this had 
l)(M»n att(*inpted in the Cnited States the pr(»j(‘et had Innui found nnw(wkable, 
and had betui abandoned in favour of short siiecial eoiirses at tln^ Agricultural 
(’olh‘g(*. It was found v(*ry much m<>re cxi>ensive for the (^ollege to pay 
travelling expenses of instructors, transport of material, apparatus, &c., tlian 
to conduct the work at the institution. For much of the work special ajipa- 
ratus. light, movable, and yet imperP'et, had to be pun^lwised. Much of 
the material for iiistruetloh I’ecjuired months of time to prepaiv, and tills 
could only be done satisfactorily at the College. The College staff have 
duties which demand their attrition a poiiion of practically evtuy day at the 
College. The Professor of Agricult ui-e and other ottieers should not be 
away from the College farm as much as this work would demand. Besides 
this, much valuable time for which the Slate is paying wnnild be lost in 
ti*av<dllng to and from the districts where the classes would be conducted. 
These course's would be taken by men wdio may have begun business for 
themselves, and it w^ould be found that they could not eoucenti*ate their mindr 
on 8<*hoolwork w'hen every day they %vere also oeeupying their attention 
partly with things of a private nature. One ot the most serious abjections 
to country classes arose fi*om the fact that all districts could not be favoured 
alike. The Isolated dairy district with but a few patrons could not afford 
to maintain a class; yet they had as much right to the instruction as the 
iiiorii thickly populated district. This feature naturally gave rise to jealousies 
and genecal coinment The plan whidi he thought would work well for this 
State would be to establish two short eourses--<)iie in live st<x*k and dairying, 
and the other In fruit culture, viticulture, and Avluemaking, extending over a 
period of four w*^eeks, during the regular long vacation in March and April. 
At this time the regular students are away, the dormitories empty, and the 
working staff somewhat at leisure. The expenses to the State w’ould be so 
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small that the tuition could be fixed at a nominal figure. The men would 
pay, besides the small tuition, the actual cost of their board, care of rooms, 
and laboratoiT fees. Although he had been unable to consult the other officers 
of the staff on the subject, he believed such a scheme could be successfully 
carried out. If a brief syllabus were prepared setting forth the detallis of 
the courses, promising to make the attempt should a certain number, say 25, 
apply, he thought it possible they could make a start by the next long vacation. 

It was resolved that Professor Townr be thanked for his report, and that 
it be forwarded to the Minister for consideration in connection with previous 
resolution re day students. 

Mr. Mollneux called attention to the agitation for the removal 
of the prohibition of the sale of citrus fruit affected by ^cale. In his 
opinion it would be a great mistake to comply with this. The Interests 
of the industry were too great to be sacrificed for relatively few growers, 
who could get rid of the scale by means amply demonstrated to have been 
successful. He moved— “That the Minister of Agriculture be asked before he 
finally dealt with the request to cai’efully consider the previous action of the 
department in this respect.” The resolution was carried with the addition 
of the statement that resin wash was effective in getting rid of this insect. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux, it was resolved that the question of the 
necessity for a standard legal weight for the bag of chaff be again pressed 
under the notice of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture. The question of the 
adulteration of hay chaff with chaffed straw was referred to, but no satis- 
factory way of preventing such fraud was suggested. 

On the motion of Mr. Krlchauff, It was decided to recommend the branches 
of the Bureau to endeavour to induce the committees of the local institutes 
to procure standard works on agriculture, and also to ask tlie Public Library 
Board to Impress on the local institutes the wisdom of spending some of their 
.funds in this direction. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE IVIARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs A. W. Sandfoid & Company report on July 1, 1903: — 

From an agriculturist’s point of view the weather conditions during June could 
hardly have been more favourabk*, the rainfall being considerably above that month’s 
average, also it was evenly distributed and ot a thoroughly soaking character, so 
that farmers are now jubdant that their dams are fillled, and winter feed assured foi* 
the stock. Meanwhile the young wheat plant is making excellent prepress, more 
t specially in the districts that had suffered from the long drought. Glowing accounts, 
are also to hand from the Northern Areas, where pastoralists mostly rei()ort water and 
feed in abundance; but, as expected in such a stretch of country, some parts are yet 
suffering, owing the absence of rain. 

There is nothing unusual to rei>ort in commercial circles, trade throughout the 
month having been of a steady character, with very little fluctuation in values, but 
durmg the past two or three <ia.vs rumours were afloat that, unfortunately, owing to 
Broken Hill not participating in the break-up of the drought, a serious water famine 
was imminent, and upon examination the supplv was found to be about exhausted, 
owjng to the fact that the reservoirs had been silting up, so that they were compelied* 
to at onsce cut off* all water for mining purposes, having the immediate effect of 
closing the mines, w'hich has had most depressing results upon trade on the Barrier, 
with thousands of miners thrown idle. Meanwhile the Bouth Australian Government 
is assisting, throu^ the railways, to at any rate help to supply the town with 
water for hcusehold purposes. Nothing startling to report of the new gold discoveries 
Arltunga, Central AusttraJia^ but there seems now a bit better pnotsipect of ite 
becoming a permanent field. The weakening in value of Lead has been checked and 
a slight hardening set in, but this is attributed to the abrupt stoppage of tbe Barrier 
Mines, The Copper market has fluctuated somewihat, but seems to have now 
steadied. 

Latest advices fiflom Europ^n markets report them, though firm in tone, devoid of 
animation, with little alteration in prices, Californian \^’'bit(e Wheats being reduced to 
a few caMfoes which is h^d at 82/ for 500 Ih. at F. and I.; but a cargo of new crop, 
August- September shipment, has been soOd at 30/9. and Walla Walla new crop ha*? 

business at 29/6 In England and on the Continent the weather has been coM 
^d ungenial, and owing to lack of warmth vegetation has made venr fittle progress, 
rfi South Australia seeding hae been concluded under most favourable circumetanceii^ 
and the growing crops are reported on sdl hands to be looking remarkably iirelh 
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business has been done in Wheat, though .^ome holders cleared out their Htv)cKs 
at a reduction on last month’s quotation®. Millers’ Offal. — There has been no great 
demand for Bran or Pollard, and quotations have declined Here and in the Easteiu 
States. The Fodder trade looaHy has had a quiet month’s business, and, ivith no 
extra orders coming from Sydney, shipments made have only been in execution ol 
salea previou‘ily effected. Feeding Oiv^ms are also quiet, and jiresent quotations 
nominal. 

In i*otatoes there has’ been no allteration in values during the month, the low 
quotations being considered quite bedrock, for it jjj generally reckoned that farmers 
would not deliver at loss money, as seeding operations are now on, and, aho, most 
ol the quantities available have to be carted a distance to the railway. Throughout 
the month the export trade to Western Australia has been more limited owmg to 
Tasmania forcing sales at ea'-ing rates, borne few orders have lieen coming along 
from bydney, but, unless direct steamer can be arranged for, present extra freightage 
hampers sales of anything like parcels. Onions are still in full sujiply, showing about 
5/ easing on former rates. 

'J'he rains, accompanied bv cold weather, especially during the early part of the 
mont'h, immediately chteked the steady increase of fresh Butter coming forward, 
causing values then to harden about 2d. i»er Ih., which forced the trade back for 
Uieir extra wants on to old lines of »Stored "V’ictorian Bulk; but \with milder conditions 
increasing supplies are again coming along, so that the trade now is relying upon 
Iresh ]>riutK to iserve counter requirements. In Eggs the wintry weather cut off 
(jujintities to such an extent that prices sharply advanced until 1/9 per dozen loose was 
touched. Prices have since come back alxiiil 2d., but even at moment supplies are 
insufficient to fill all local export orders. CTieese. — As the season advances the range 
in quality widens, with prune showing a hardening. Hacen has met with steady 
demand, but with heavier yarding^ of tlie live animal prices liave eased about id. 
The advance previously re| wted in Honey has restricted export orders, so that rates 
are scarcely as firm in this line. Almonds continue to find readv sale at full quota- 
tions. 

Gciod supplies of Carcass Pork and Veal are coming forward, prune >^uft‘ meeting a 
bri‘5k market. 

Increasing quantities of Poultry have l)een penned, with all coops of quality sell- 
ing well. 

MaUKBT QrOTATlOKB OV THE DaT. 

Wheal.““At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5/6, f.o.b.; farmers’ lots, 6/1, on 
trucks, per bushel ^ lb. 

Flour.-City brands, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 10/ to £11 12/6 per Uii 

2,000 lt». 

Bran, 10|d. to lid.; Pollard, l/2i to 1/3 per bushel of 20 lt>. 

Oats.-- Local Algerian and Dun, 2/8 tq 2/10; prime stout feeding whites, 2/10 to 3/ 
per bushel 40 tb. 

Barley.— Malting, 4/4 to 4/8; Cape, 3/4 per bushel 50 tb. 

C’haff. — £5 to £5 7/6 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.— Gamibiers, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.— Local, £2 16/; Gamblers, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.— Creamery and factory prints, 1/ to 1/2; private separator and best dairy, 
lO^d. to 1/; welll graded store, 8d. to 9iu.; Victorian stored bulk, 7d. to 9d. iier lb. 

Cheese.— South Australian beat factory, 7d. to 7id.; ordinary, 6d. to 5id. per 1t>. 

Bacon. — ^Factory cured sides, 7id. to S^d-J farm flitches, 7d. jier lli. 

Hams.— South Australian factory, 9d. to 9Jd. per lb. 

ESggs.— Loose, 1/7; in casks, f.o.b., 1/9 per dozen. 

Lard.— In bladders, OJd. to 7d,; tins, 8d. to fl^d. per It). 

Honey.— 2gd. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax, lid. lb. 

Almonds.— soft shell, 5d.; kernels, lOiJd. per lb. 

Carcass Meat.— Prime porkers, from 5d. to 6d. per lb.; medium to good bacouers, 
4d. to 6d.; light and rough choppers, 3d. to 4d.; prime veal, 3^d. to 4^a,; medium to 
fair, Id. to 2id. 

Poultry. — ^Dressed turkeys and fowls, 6|d. to 0Jd. per Ib. In live birds, nice table 
roosters are worth 1/10 to 2/3 each; good bens and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/6; poor an- 1 
light, 8d. to lOd.; dncW«, 1/10* to 2/6; . fair to good geese, 2/3 to 2/9; pigeons, 4d.; 
turkeys, from id, to 6id. per Ib, live weight, for fattening to good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, ore d/uty*^d values on imported 
linos. Grain, fionr, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daixv 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of June, 1903 ;■ 


Adelaide 

3 87 

Hawker 

1*07 

Cradock 

1*07 

Wilson 

1*50 

Gordon 

0*75 

Quorn 

0*97 

Port Augusta 

0*48 

Port Germein 

1*42 

Port Pirie 

1*50 

Crystal Brook 

2*51 

Port Broughton . 

1*91 

Bute 

3*25 

Hammond 

0*60 

Bruce 

0*42 

Wilmington 

1*62 

Melrose 

206 

Booleroo Centre 

1*58 

Wirrabara 

2*55 

Appila 

1*78 

Laura 

3*11 

Caltowie 

2 37 

Jamestown 

2*68 

Gladstone 

2*49 

Georgetown 

2*62 

Narridy 

3*00 

Redhill 

3 49 

Koolunga 

2*46 

Carrieton 

0*81 

Eurelia 

1*12 

Johnsburg 

0*75 

Orroroo 

1*15 

Black Rock 

1*20 

Petersburg 

1*35 

Yon gala 

1*59 

Terowie 

1*28 

Yarcow'ie 

1*59 

Hallett 

2*53 

Mt. Bryan 

2*26 

Burra 

2*28 

Suowtown 

2* 2 

Brinkworth 

1*72 

Blyth 

2*39 

Clare 

3*51 

Mintaro Central . . 

4*06 

Water vale 

4 20 

Auburn 

3*06 


Manoora . . 3 ‘20 

Hoyleton 2 '40 

}>alaklava 2 ‘24 

Port Wakefield . . 2*25 

Saddleworth 3 ‘26 

Marrabel 3 '13 

Riverton 3*73 

Tarlee 2*26 

Stockport 2*53 

Hamley Bridge 2 '82 

Kapunda 3*48 

Freeling 3*88 

Stock well 3*31 ' 

Nuriootpa 4*18 

Aiigaston 4*93 

Tanunda 3 *80 

Lyndoch . . 4 *32 

Mallala 2*99 

Rosewortliy . 3*37 

Uawler 3*55 

Sinithfield . 3*63 

Two Wells 2*83 

Virginia 2*90 

Salisbury 3*11 

Tea Tree Gully . 4*65 

Magill 4*35 

Mitcham 4*56 

Crafers .. 7*96 

Clarendon 6*33 

Morphett Vale 3*65 

Noarlunga . 3*88 

Willunga 4*26 

Aldinga . . 3*50 

Norman ville 4*08 

Yankalilla 4*00 

Kudunda .. 2*69 

Truro .. 3*55 

Mount Pleasant . . 3*16 

Blumberg 5*04 

Gumeracha 6*00 

Lobethal . . 6*18 

Woodside . . 4*20 

Hahndorf . 5*57 

Naime .. 3*83 

Mount Barker . 5*38 

Echunga . 4*99 


Macclesfield 

5*83 

Meadows 

5*67 

Strathalbyn 

2*53 

Callington 

3*07 

Langhome’s Bridge 

r*90 

Milang 

2*39 

Wallaroo 

3*01 

Kadina 

3*43 

MoontfT 

3*14 

Green’s Plains 

2*77 

Maitland 

3*99 

Ardrossan 

1*89 

Port Victoria 

2*69 

Curramulka 

4*49 

Minlaton 

3*21 

Stansbury 

2*34 

Warooka 

2*<J2 

Yorketown 

2*86 

Edithburg 

1*92 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*10 

Streaky Bay 

2*13 

Port Elliston 

3*96 

Port Lincoln 

3*55 

Cowell 

1*75 

Queenscliffe 

2*45 

Port Elliot 

2*75 

Gool^wa 

2*60 

Meningie 

3*48 

Kingston 

4*51 

Robe 

4*94 

Beachport 

6*17 

Coonalpyn 

2 17 

Bordertown 

2*16 

Frances 

3*35 

Naracoorte 

4*05 

Lucindale 

4 05 

Penola 

4*92 

Millicent 

6*36 

Mount Gainbier . . 

6*90 

Wellington 

2*70 

Murray Bridge . . 

1*92 

Mannum 

1*23 

Morgan 

0*73 

Ovenand Corner . . 

1*01 

Renmark 

0*79 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

ButCf June 9. 

Present—Mo^srs. Brideson (chair), Bharman, Ebsary, Stevens, Hamdorf, 
GitsUam, McBJvoy, niid Trengove (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report— Eleven meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of 11 members and several visitors. Three papers read, 
and these, with several papers by members of other branches, have been well 
discussed. 

Hay from Manured Land.— Members disagree with statement from Eudunda 
that manured land produced hay of inferior character. 

Stump- Jump Ploughs. — Mr. Hamdorf stated in reply to query from Booleroo 
Centre Branch that tlie stump-jump plough was the invention of a mechanic. 

Storing Manures. — Some discussion ensued on best way to stack manure 
wliich has to be stored for any. length of time. Members were of opinion 
that there would be less loss if the manure was stacked loose in a moisture 
proof building than if st.acked in bags around which the air would pass freely. 


Colton, June 6. 

Present— Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. B. W. Kenny, Whitehead, Hull, 
Barnes, and Packer. 

Annual Repori.--Six meetings have been held, with an average attendance 
of seven members and three visitors. Several papers have been read, and 
with various subjects brought forward for discussion, the meetings have 
proved interesting and instructive. Members expi'essed regret that more 
interest was not taken in tlie branch work by the residents generally. Mr 
P. P. Kenny was re-elected Chairman, and Mr. W. J. Packer elected Mon. 
Secretary. A vote of tlianks wiis accorded to Mr. H. Hull for his services as 
Hon. Secretary during the past 11 years, also to Mr. M. S. W. Kenny for pro- 
viding meeting room, lights, «Src. 

Machinery’' at Adelaide Show, — Mr. Packer gave an int(*resting account of 
various farm implements seen at the Adelaide Show, especially the complet 
harvesters. A very interesting discussion took place. 


Booleroo Centre, June 9. 

Present — Messrs. Nottle (chair), Dr. Steven, Bepper. Brooks, Miehae 
Murdock, Sargent. Clack, McMnrtin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. — Eight nie<4ings held during 11 months since previous re 
port; average attendance, nir.e members and thiw visitors. Four papers 
have been read, and tlie meetings geuerally have been interesting. The tuV 
membership roll is kept up; whenever any meinlx?r drops out there is always 
some one ready to accept the vacant position. Messrs. N. Clack. W. Brooks 
and F. ISIcMartin were elected Chairman, 'S'lce-C hair man. and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. 


Mount Pleasant, June 19. 

Present— Messrs. Phillis (chair). Lyddon, Royal, Maxwell, Tapscott, Godfree. 
Miller, Vigor, and Giles (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual E^ort.— -Eight meetings held during tilue year, with an average at- 
tendance of 7.6 members out of 14 on the roil. Only one paper had been read 
during the year. Messm G. Phillis and G. A. Vlgar were elected Chairman 
and Hon. I^cretary respectively. It was decided that at July meeting dis- 
cussions be held on ‘*How to make a living on 80 acres” and “Lai*ge v. sxnall 
grain for seed.** 
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lyiallalai May 4. 

Prej^nt— '.Messrs. Worden (chair), Nairn, W. and S. Temby, Churches, 
Jenkins, Moody, and Siejihenson (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Horses. — Mr. W. K. Stei>iienson read a short paper on this subject. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down, but eveiy man must be largely 
guided by his own spetdai conditions and by 'his hoi*ses. One horse will do 
wen on a moderate amount of food, another will require considerably more, 
and some are never satisfied. There was no feed of equal value to oats for 
horses, (rood sound wheaten hay was excellent. To save waste It should be 
chaffed. The hay should mot be too ripe, as in that condition It is heating. 
When the horses are not in full work thej" mlgiht get cocky chaff mixed with 
hay chaff and a little oats. As much variety of food as i)os8ible should be 
given. Where lucerne or clover cun be grown it should be fed to a reasonable 
extent. Where succulent food cannot be provided it is well to feed some bran. 
Always keep a lump of salt in the manger, and see that there is a plentiful 
supply of good water. He had the water laid on at his stables and yards, so 
tliat the animals can go to it whenever tliey want it. Mr. Churches said regu- 
lar hours of ftH»diug was an important factor. He let his animals feed for 
three hours before taking 1h(‘in out to Avork in the morning, but Mr. W. 
Temby considered one hour sufficient on short feed vVhen they had been well 
fed overnight. He considered it best to steam the oats and pour water on 
the chaff. He liked to feed overnight on long hay, and preferred Cape oats 
to any other kind. Mr. ^Nioody considered that tlie diet should be better regu- 
lated. It Avas immatertal whether oats Avere fed crushed or whole. He found 
cattle did Avell on molasses mixed Avitb <‘hafff*d header straw: the addition of a 
little treacle Avas an improvement. Kipe hay was not so sultai>le as green hay 
for old horses, though if cut at the proper state it contained more saccharine. 
:^Tr. Nairne preferred oats to anything else. He goiUM^ally fed chaffed oaten 
hny, filling the mangers at night .and letting the animals«nm loose. In the 
iiioniing he ga^e a smaller amount of (*haff, with some crushed oats. Long 
hay Avas wasteful. 


Wlllunffap June 6. 

Present — Aiessrs. Blacker (chair), Richards, Atkinson, Allen, Vaiulry, Hrown, 
Keriitch, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Binding Banks of Creeks. — Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
recommended blackbeny bushes. AAillows, and couch grass 

Feeding Farm Horses.— Good hay chaff and whole oats were most in favour 
for feeding working horses. 


Mount CompasSf June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Jacobs (cbalr), Arthur, Cameron, Cowling, Hutton, Her- 
ring, Jenken, Klaitss, Slater, Peters. HAveetman, P. and H, McKlnlay, and 
one visitor. 

Annual Report. — TAvelve meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of 12 members. Five papers have been read, and a 
number of practical discussions initiated by members. The second annual 
shoAv in connection with the branch w’as very successful. Messrs. M. Jacobs, 
R. Cameron, and H. McKinlay were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Cowpock,— Members Avished to know how' ts treat complaint In cows’ udders 
called locally •‘cowpock,” fMr. C. J. Valentine advises bathing twice a day 
with w*’arm water, and applying vaseline or other ointment that will keep 
skin soft— Ed. 1 

Wattles on Sandy Soil.— Mr. Hutton initiated discussion on the growing 
of w^'aftles on the sandy rises, and the best means of clearing the scrub, dee. 
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Crystal Brook, Uune 6. 

Present— Pavy (chair), G. aii<l G. M. Davidson, ViMining, Hamlyn, 
Hutchinson, and Miell. 

Agricultural Motors.— Discussion on this subject took place, meinl>ers being 
of opinion that eight-horse power motors would not be strong enough for use 
on Austi*allan farms, but motors of 20 to 32-horse power should be useful. 

Rugging Oows. — Members were of opinion that rugging the cows during cold 
wet weather would prove benotieial and result in an increase in the milk 
supply. 

Management of Horses. — Mr. H. Hanilyii read a paper on this subject It 
was a mistake to work horses for too long hours on the fai'in: 7A hours to 8 
iiours a day was long enough for such work as i)loughiug or scarifying, as 
the draft is continuous. Horses worked for longer hours soon get slow, and 
after a few weeks’ work will get through far less ploughing in a thry than 
when they started; in fact horses working shorter hours will keep in better 
condition and actually do more work from beginning to end of the ploughing 
soaison than horses working longer hours. Working horses early on cold 
mornings or late on frosty evenings is bad for them; they go into the stable 
wet with sweat, and scarcely get dr^^ during the night. In driving horses 
long journtws in lig'ht vehicles, they sliould be driven steadily for the first two 
or three days; if this is done tliey will travel much better afterwards than if 
driven fast at the start. On the (piestion of feeding horses, he entirely agreed 
with Mr. John Hill’s system, as outlined in the May issue of The .Tournal of 
Agrleiiltnro, exce])t in regant to watering. He (‘onsidered it a mistake to let 
them Iiave free access to water directly they are bik(*n out of harnt*(ss. He 
(considered this a very unsafe practice, especially with brood mares, as drink- 
ing freely directly after working will probably cause them to slip tlielr 
foals. His experience was that It was best lo let the horses have a little 
w'.ater when knocking off work; then, in half an houi’’s time, or even an hour, 
let them have free ac(*ess to drinking water. He noticed in one of the local 
papers an article by Mr. H. Castle, of Rlancbetown. in reference to sore shoul- 
ders in horses. He advocated soaking the collar in water all night, and in 
the morning fitting it to the horsi»’s shoulders, and using for light work while 
still wet. To harden the skin on young horses he suggested washing the 
shoulders with brine after working theui. 


Golden Grove, June 1 1. 

Preseni — Messrs. Milne (chair ». McPliarlin. IIariM*r, BiuUu*, Woodhead, Ross, 
Augove, Maughan, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows, — Mr. Maughan was the only member who had trunl rugging 
dairy cows, and he had proved that a cow will produce nioi*e butter on less 
food if nigged and warnilj’^ housed in winter than she will if turned out 
Several members intimated their intention of adopting the practice of nigging 
**o\va. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees.— Mr, T. C. .\ngove n^ad a lengthy paper on fruK 
^ree diseases and their treatment. He dealt with the different classes of 
diseases, the causes of same, the metiiotls of i>ropagation, &c. The necessit.\ 
for knovvrhHlge of the chief characteristics of the dlftererit pests m order to 
know' w'lial steps to take to combat them w^as emphasized. The different 
formulae for spray compounds were mentioned. In the making of Bordeaux 
Mixture Mr, Angove stated that w’ater should be adiled to the conoentratea 
solution until the blue tinge had quite disappeai-ed. Mr. Maughan took excep- 
tion to this statement: he had used large quantities of Bordeaux Muxture, and 
haxl never seen it without a decided blue tinge. [Bordeaux Mixture made 
according to the recognised formula should be decidedly blue in colour; when 
treacle is added it beooimes green. — Ed.] Oouslderable discussion took place 
on the different methods of dealing with Insects, especially the codliii moth, 
audit was decided ta further discuss the eodlin moth question at next meeting. 
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Onetree Hlll« June 12. 

rre?;ent— Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. and O. Bowman, Ifcmid, Thomas, 
ami Ohicas (Hon. Sec.), 

Green Fodder. — Discussion on this subject took place. Bape and mustard 
were highly recommended. A member had found cows to Improve much 
quicker on rape than on green cereals. The aeration of the milk would 
remove the taint caused by rape. This food should be fed sparingly at first 
in order to avoid hoven. Crops like rape and mustard grew better on land 
maniircHl witli stable manure than with mineral phosphate. Mr. Ifould scaTi. 
lied a lucenie imddock, and sowed barley; he got two cuts of winter feed, and 
in tlie summer the lucerne grew splendidly. To promote^ the growth of 
lucerne it was necessary that the surface of the soil should be broken up; fo? 
tills a narrow-tlned cultivator or disc-harrows would be best. Where grass 
liad gi’own freely in the lucerne patch it would be found beneficial to fire It; 
on poor soils an application of bone super would be found useful. 

Dedcleucies in Fertiliser (xuarantees. — ^Attention was called to publlshe4i 
nnalyst‘8 of commercial fertilisers, showing serious discrepancies between the 
guarantees and the official analj^s. 

Papers Read at Branches, — Following the suggestion made at previous meet- 
ing by the Hon. Secretary, that members should mention any paper in the 
.Toumai that tliey considered of siiecial merit, three different members had 
made a note of Mr. Jacobs’s paper on “Duties of Members” read at Mount 
Compass Branch, and one member had selected the paper by Mr. Smallaeombe, 
of Narridy, on “Management of Horses.” 


Mylor, June 15. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), .7. NichoUs, Narrawa.y, Mnndy, Bradley, 
E. J. and T. G. Ginn, Smith, Nellson, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report — The Hon. Secretary’s leport showed nine meetings held, 
with an average attendance of eight members out of 13 on the roll. Three 
papers have l>een read and discussed, and he was pleased to hv, able to 
report tliat scarcely a meeting had passed without a number of samples being 
tabled. He would like every member to realize tlie importance of showing 
exhibits of local produce, and also explaining luiythhig special in eouneo. 
tion with tliem. It was decided that in future the meetings be held In Long- 
wood Institute, and also tliat tlie department be asked to sanction the altera 
tion of th€» name of the liranch to Longwood. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Mundy for use of room during past three years. 

Potato Fixperiments.— 'Mr. T. G. Ginn called attention to report In Journal of 
Agriculture of experiments carried out at Mount Compass. Some dltscussion 
ensued, members generally being of opinion that not much reUance could 
be placed upon a single test. To secure information of value It would bo 
necessary to caaiy out tests for severail years. It was the general practice 
here to use small whole setts in preference to large cut seed. Better return^' 
this year have been secured from Redskins tlian from Prolifics, especially In 
the late crops. Mr. Ginn stated that Hero potato, imported some years ago 
through the Central Bureau, appeared to stand more frost than any other 
variety he had grown, and was also resitstant of “black spot” 

Bitter Pit.~-Attention was called to paper read at Forest Range Branch by 
Mr. J. Vickers on “bitter pit” disease of apples. Members agree entirely 
with the writer of the paper. It was noticed that the disease develops 
quicker If the fruit is gathered than if left on the trees. 

Qninces.—Mr. Hughes tabled twb samples of Jelly made from quinces tabled 
at previous meeting. The Jelly from pear-#haped quince was not as rich in 
colour as that from Portugal quince, but members differed in the opinions 
as to quality. Several otbier semples were tabled, including peach Mly by 
Mr. Ginn, and an elaborately carved eggeup made from the wood of tiw* 
lucerne (Oytisus proliferue). The wood was like oak in appearance, and 
members thought it wouM be capilal for omameurtaii turnery work. 
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Paskevllie* June 13. 

Present — Messrs. iioodaM (chair), PontU’ex, MacdonaW, . 1 . C., T. H.. and S. 
R. Price, Meier, C)’<Trady (Hon. Sec.), and oin* visitor. 

Sore Shoulders. - In reply to enquiry by nieinlK*r of another brancli, Mr 
I’nntlfex state<l tliat he purchased a horse with a sore sh()ul(Jer, which it was 
stated was iiu*urabli‘. He procured a piece of 'sheepskin, and sewed it on to 
the collar, witl> the w-ool agrainst the cidlar. Tlie sore soon got 
nearly well, when he (Mit a patch In the sheepskin Immediatelv 
agaln.st the woe, Ic'avlng it jjartly hollow, owing to the padding 
nnule by the skin and wool aromnd it; this permitted the son^ to heal up 
The Chairman's experience was that a soft coUar was more likely to cause 
sore shoulders tlian a hard one; and he always keeps the collars hard, but 
lined and sound, no soft padding being used. Mr. Macdonald also found 
newly padded collars gall the shoulders. 

Stone (Jatheivr. — The Chairman called atUmtioti to discussion at Wilmington 
Bram.'h in reference* to an implement for gathming stones in the fields. 
Meml)ers consider that such a machine if offered at a imsonable pric^* would 
he of great value. What was wanted wois a macliiiie which, after the largo* 
slenes had Immui removed, would gather up the smaller stones in heaps or rows, 
vlieur e tliey eonld he removcMl by drays. TliJt* branch isprei)aivd to contribute 
towards propos(*d fund as suggested by Wilmington Branch. 


Brinkworthy June 6. 

IM’esent - ^Messrs. Everett fchair). McEwiu. Morrison. Jericho, Russell, Hill, 
Ottons, Welke. and f^tort (Hon. Sec.). 

Lime and its rs(‘s.— ^tr. A. L. McEwin read a short paper on this siii>Jcct. 
Lime was an eff(‘Ctive destroyer of much disease* and vermin, and it was to be 
regi’fdted that it was not more largely used, iKdiig one of the cheapest and 
saf(\sl disinfectants to use. It would prevent Imil smell without creating, as 
some disinfectants do, an effluvium worst* than the original smell. Lime 
slioiild he used frt*t>Iy about the fowlhouses and pigstyes, and especially in the 
(dosets: at all public urinals It should be used. If a plentiful supply is 
u.scd 111 the ordinary cesspits, the latter will lx* found no more objectioiuible 
to clean than an ordinary stable; he believed also the free use of lime would 
destroy disease germs. As a fertiliser, he doubted its value in this locality, 
except where the land is wet and cold, where It could lx* applied with advan- 
tage. Lime should also be more freely useil in the erecUou of farm buildings, 
He had often bwni struck with the iX)or chameter of the outhuildmgs 
at the homesteaiis of many well-to-do farmers, even where stone was plentiful. 
It was true that stone buildings were more exiieiisivo to erect but they were 
practically everlasting. They were pleasant to the eye, more comfortable for 
stock, and in eveiw w,ay more satisfactory^ for housing valuable machinery. 
He was under the liniw.’esslon that free access of wind was quite as injurious 
to the machinery as exposure to heat and cold. It was his ambition to have 
iiil his outbuildings of stone, and only the distance he had to cart the stock 
checked his work In this direction. Paper was well discussed, members 
behig generally of opinion that lime should be more freely used as a dislnfec- 
lant, and it was also thought advisable to apply lime occasionally to their red 
soils. Mr. Everett stated that a friend of his used liinewater as a cure for 
bloat or hoven with much success. 


Cherry Qardensy June 9. 

Present— Messrs. Woods (chair), O. and J. Lewis, Burpee, Broadbent, 
Wright, Hicks, Potter, Ricks (Honu Sec.), and one visitor. 

Branch Show.— ^Matters in connection with the usual show of products held 
in connection with the branch were discussed, and it was resolved to enlarge 
the scope of the show and make it a district show. 
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Luclndale* June 13. 

Pregient-~Messi*s. Feiierhee^lt icljalr), Dow, Matbeson, Beaton, and Dutto" 
(Hon. See.). 

Planting Citrus Trees. — In reply to question the Chairman advised planting 
orange trees not later than June or July, earlier if possible, in this locality. 
All useless wood should be pruned out, brush erected on the windward side, anj 
some slight covering abore the tree to protect the young growth from frost. 

Poisoning Foxes. — Discussion on this subject took plane. Mr. Dow thought 
birds would be the best baits, as they would not be so likely to be taken by 
(he sheep dogs. Others thought the foxes would take liver more freely than 
biwls; It had on several occasions been noticed that buried baits had been 
s<*i*atche(l up and left by the foxes, but afterwaids taken by the animals. 
It was greed that vigorous action was necessary to keep down the foxes, 
which were doing considerable damage in some parts to lambs and pouitry. 


Rhine Villa, June 5. 

Present— Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), W P Payne, Farey. Mickan, Het'ker, 
Lewis. Schick, Piuniach, Start, W. I^\ and J. IV. N'igar Dion. S^'c.), and one 
visitor. 

Wlica^ growing. It was agi'ced that the condition of the soil secured by 
^niltlvatlon was almost the most important item In cropping land Members 
thought that unless it w’-as intended to crop the land again, it was best to let 
the stubble rot on the gitnind; if a second crop Is to bo grown, the stubble 
should be bunit, as ploughing it under keeps the ROil too open. The Hon. Sec- 
retary questioned the wisdom of cropping land in this locality two years In 
succossion, but Mr. Pannach thought it was all right if manures were used 
Mr. Hot'ker thought they might be able to grow early green feed on the stub- 
bles by sowing barley or other gra^n with a disc drill. The Hon. Secretary 
had tiJed white mustard on fallow for two years without success. 


Watervale, June 8. 

Present— Messrs. Treloar (chair), Holder, Perrin, Solly, Rcovell. Ashton. 
Smith, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

I^and for Apples and Pears. — >lr. Treloar tabled samples of Winter Nells 
{yenr grown on different kinds of soil, and discussion ensued. Members found 
by cxi>ericiice that apples and pears grown upon high ground keep better than 
fruit produced ou the flats. MemlK*rs reported that the season had been very 
favourable from the ]K)lnt of view of the orchardlst, and there was every pros 
pect of the subsoil receiving a thorough soaking this winter. 


Stockport, June 8. 

Pres(*nt— Messrs. Watts (chair), Stribling, Godfree. Megaw, Smith, Howard, 
Bransom, and Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report,— The Hon. Secretai*y read eleventh annual report, which 
showed that during the past year 10 meetings hod been held with an average 
attendance of six members. The attendance was not oatjafactory, and he 
hoped that there would be considerable improvement dtiring this year. Three 
papers had been read, a public social gathering held* and various matters 
of practical Interest discussed. Messrs. A. Braneom, T. Howard, aM J* 
Murray were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon, Secretary teepee^ 
tively. 
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Cawler River, May 8. 

Present— Messrs. H, Boediger (ehalr). F. Roediger, Barritt, Krieg, Leak, 
Winckel, Badcoek, Hillier, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Selling Produce.— Mr. A. Bray read a short paper on “How our methods of 
selling produce might be Improved on.‘* The first Item referred to was 
(*cgs. It a very unfair njcthod to seR eggs by the dozen^ unfair both 

to buyer and seller. Rggs vary considerably in size. Some are almost double 
the size of others, and consiHiuently worth to the coo'sumer double as much* 
{iiid yet If you take them to the store* you are paid as much for the small as 
for the large ones. If a farmer keeps fowls merely for egg production there 
is no encouragement wliatever to keep hens which lay large eggs. The eggs 
of the smallest fowls wdll bring the same price in the market, and small birds 
(onsnine less food than the larger ones. If eggs were sold by weight it would 
be fairer for all parties — the fnwlkeei>er would receive what he was entitled to, 
find it would be iniicb more satisfactory to the purchaser. The trouble of 
weighing would, if manj^ were to be handled, be much less than that of counting. 
One bone of contention between growers of green pe«« and greengrocers is that 
of lh<‘ nndliod of Judging a bushel. A great many growers to save time weigh 
their liens, allowing 2K IT), to the bushel, which is the recognised weight The 
retailer, on the (dher haini, sells them out by the peek measure. If the peas 
are not liarticnlarly well tilhal he finds that 28 lb. will run the four pecks, but 
if well filled that 28 tT>. will not fill a bushel measure, and consequently the 
greengrocer finds himself short. If 28 lb. is the recognised weight of green 
jieas — as 00 IT), is of a bushel of wheat, even though it falls to fill a bushel mea- 
sure-then thi» fairest Muiy would In* for greengi‘oc€»rs to sell 7 lb. to the 
peek Instead of filling a peck measure. The consumer woaild come out all 
right, as the weight is. after all, a more correct gauge of the contents than 
measurement. 'JTien, in finiits there is a lack of system in retailing. Some va- 
rieties of fruit are sold by the dozen, others by the pound. He was Informed 
that in Sydney almost all varieties of fruit are sold by- the dozen, even toma- 
toes. (hi the other hand, in the West, or at any rate some parts of it, all fruits 
and v<*getables are sold by weight; the latter is mudh the more desirable way. 
Why should not oranges be sold by the pound Instead of the dozen as well as 
apph's? Any one accustomed to handling oranges knows that tlie weight is 
a sure test as to the quality of the fruit. The uniniitlated, judging by the 
size, are often deceived. An orange with a thick puffy rind appears much lar- 
ger than Itl^ contents w’arrant. Put It in the scales and its deficiencies are 
at once apiiarent. Some years ago they marketed a great many oranges by 
weight, at so much the cwt. instead of the case, and it answer^ very well. 
There is always a certain amount of prejudice against innovations, but once 
adopted he was sure weigliiiig would give satisfaction. The same thing applies 
to all classes of fimlt. Apricots and i>eachets are sold by weight a great deal 
moi^ than they were a few years ago, and it is in everything much the fairer 
Avay. Then, again, cab]>ages, caulitlowers. vegetable marrows, trombones, and 
cnenmbers might all be sold by weight When once people got accustomed to 
the Idea the fainicss of the system would commend Itself to them. The unlnl- 
tiati*d are the sufferere by the present haphazard system, while the one recom- 
mended is fair to all and unjust to none. Members discussed the paper and 
(‘onsldered the putting into practice of the suggestions set forth to be desirable. 
The following resolution was carried unanlmonsly: — ‘That this meeting ap 
proves of the suggestions brought forward in the paper.” 


Balaklava, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Manley (chair), Andei*son, Reid, Thompson, Smith, Robin- 
son. Neville, Hams, Baker,. Burden, Johnson, Thomas, Black (Hon. Sec.), and 
several visitor. 

Horabbreeding.— Mr. Thomas read from August, 1901, Joumal of Agriculture 
a paper on this subject, which was weU discussed, and almost unanimously 
approved of. 
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Mount Bryan Ea8t,iMay 23. 

rivsoiit — Messrs. Diiustan (ehair), Honan, Dare, Bryce, T. Wilks, Teddy, 
QiUnii Taylor, Thomas, Pohliier, E. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and several! visitors. 

Stallion Tax. -Coiisltlerable diseus.sion on this subject took place, and a 
resolution opposing proposal was eairied. 

Kail Freights. — Members thought that the rail freights on manures and 
<'haff should be reduced, and it was decided to ask the Other branches to 
supiM^rt a reciuest in this direction. 

Rape for Early Feod.—Mr. Bryce stated tliat in Februarj^ he isowod rape on 
a portion of his stubble paddocks, and now' had a fine growth at least a foot 
iQ height, ills stock w’ore grazing on the land, and seem to rellgfh the rape. 

I^ivserving Ora pcs Fresh.— Mr. Qiiinn bibled sample of fresh grapes which 
had k(M>t sound and good for several weeks by enclosing them while on the 
plants w'lth a paper bag. 


Gutneracha, May 11. 

Pre^sent — Messis. Moore (chair), Foote, A. E. and W. A. Lee, Hannaford 
Bond, Hanna, Moiifries, Cornish, Kitto, and Stephens. 

Sheep. — Mr. h\»ote rend a paper on management of sheep and classlflcatloa 
of wool. Every farmer wiio has sutficlent land will find it profitable to 
combine grazing with w'heatgrowdng and dairying. Care and judgment must 
be (‘xercised in die selection and management of sheep; also whether fat 
sheep or W(M)1 should bi the object. He thought it would he more prcyfltable 
to combine the two. Many fanners are opposed to sheep for fear of running 
their COW'S slKU't of feed, and while he sti*ongly opposed overstocking he knew 
that many acres of good sheep feed were w'asted annually. The tilling ground, 
for Instance, can be grazed by cattle for a few w'eeks after harvest, but the 
stiiikwort becomes objectionable to them, w’hereas sheep will do well on such 
land, and will help to clear the stlnkw’ort. hogw'eed, and other weeds on cul- 
tivated l.niul. Ho was a strong .advocate of fattening sheei) and lambs for 
markii, believing that as far as this local! t.v was concerned It W'ouild pay 
l)etter than either breeding or keeping sheep for w ool. He thought that If the 
land now' used for haygrowing w'as sown to lucerne, rape, or Bn^sh clover 
for fattening shcK>p it would l>e more profitable than haygrowing, and wo-uld 
entail less labour. In a district like this almost any class of sheep will fatten 
and every week the w’ool is Increasing in value. He thought It most profitable 
to buy lambs, as it is generally iiossible to purchase them cheaply )n districts 
wiiere they cannot be fattened, or where they are too far away from the 
market to sell as fats, and in consequence are offered for sale at low rates. 
The trade in frozen lambs has given a fairly certain, market at satisfactory 
prices, and while the lambs do not require so much feed as grown sheep, they 
will average as much profit per head. Other than lambs he would not advise 
purchasing young sheep to fatten. Two-tooths do not do so well, require 
better feed to fatten on, and have not the weight of mutton that older sheep 
carry. A fuH-moutbed wether could not be l)eaten for fattening purposes, 
the merino or merino comeback for preference. Of late years, however, owing 
to high prices prevailing, it has been dlfiiciilt to purchase aged wetliers, six- 
Tooths being tlie oldest sheep on the station. Although ewes do not find so 
ready a sale as wethers they can be made to return a* good profit to the grazier; 
even broken-mouthed sheep will fatten if there is plenty of food. The only 
sheep he found not to do well with him were sheep from the far north; they 
seem to require 12 months to become acclimatized before they will fatten, 
except on lucerne or other green stuff. He had known sheep from the tar 
north brought on to one of the best farms in the district nearly fats, and sold 
10 weeks after as stores. Where the laud is not suitable for tattling sheep, 
breeding and woolgrowing can be made to pay. For this he was a strong be- 
liever in the merino, and where the sheep are kept for breeding tvould advise 
having the lambs dropped in April, In order that they may be strong before 
the cold winter nights set In. Crossbreds will Stand cold better than pure 
merinos. For fat lambs he advised crossing merino ewes with Shropshire, 
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Lincoln, or Dorset Horn rams, but for wool he prefeiTed the robust type of 
merino pui'e. The all important question of woolclassing must be referred 
to, though It is Impossible to deal with it at any length. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Bureau who keep sheep are farmers, anirl their flocks were not 
large enough to justify sclentifle classing. I'lie farmer is, however, in no 
way exempt from the necessity for paying proper attention to the get up 
of the wool. As a matter of fact he suffers proportionately a greater loss than 
the lai'ger owner from negligence in classing and packing his wool, as small 
lots of farmers' wool rarely realise the same price as larger parcels of the 
same quality, and if badly got up they will only be bought up at low rates by 
speculative scourers, who expect to sell again at a good profit. It is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, tiiat so many farmers send their wool to market in such 
bad condition. It seems most peculiar tliat the farmers who pride themselves 
on the good quality of their sluM^p, and on the care and attention paid to 
them, should very often fall Into the fatal eiTor of bundling all the wool toge- 
ther. No sane man would advocate fanners employing a skilled expert; care 
and commoiisense only are necessary. Some of the most usual fallings are — 
fleeces, skirts, bellies, pieces, lock«. &c., all together; allowing the wool to 
got dirty or mixed with chaff: tying with string or hinder twine; bales pacaed 
too loosely. The following suggestions, if acted upon, will accomplish all that 
is required of the small sheefiowner: — The shearing must be done on a clean 
floor; the fleeces when thrown on the rolling table ought to be skirted verj 
lightly, only take off the ragged edges and staini^d wool; roll the fleece neatly 
frpm breech to shoulder, and never use string for tjing; the wether bellies 
ought to hsive the pizssle stains taken oft. and should be dried and packed 
with the other stained wool; pjick bellies, pieces, locks, and stains separately, 
as mixed lots seldom bring their own value. 


Lyndoch, June 4. 

T’resent— ^fessrs. Kennedy (chair), Ross, Warren, Ren, Springbett. and 
Mitchell ^Hon. Sec.). 

Red Scale. — Mr. Warren dr(‘w attention to rei>ort of deputation that recentlr 
waited upon the Hon. Premier asking that the restrictions upon the sale of 
citrus fruits affected by red scale should be removcnl. Mr. WaiTen pointed 
out bow the red s<*ale injured the trees and disfigured tlie fruit, and considered 
ii would l>e unfair and dangerous to owners of cletin orchards to permit of 
the widespread distribution of scaly fruit. Steps should rather be taken to 
check the sproiud of the pest tlian remove the restrictions on Its distribution. 
Members generally agreenl, and it was I'esolved that Mr. Wan*en represent th^ 
branch upon any ^Icputatlon arranged to protest against the sale of scaly 
fruit being allowed. Members consider that fruit tree nurseries should be 
visited periodically by an insi)ector of fniit, and that publicity shoul/l be 
given in the Journal of Agriculture to the condition of the different nurseries 
In respect to freedom, or otherwise, from disease. It was also thought tha^ 
something should l>e done to ensure ti*ees being sold time to name. 


Woolundung'a, May 13. 

Present— Messrs. Michael (chair), Greig, Bently, Prosser, Aldenhoven, Wal- 
ker, and Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrigation.-- Members met at leBldence of Mr. Walker, and an enjoyable time 
was i^nt inspecting matters of interest Various matters were discussed, 
including washing of land by flood waters, grading of land for irrigation, 
culth^ation after irrigation, and other points connected, with fiuitgrowing 
After tJie inspection members were entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Walker, 
who were thanked for .their hospltaSlty. 

Olftcers.— Mr. T. H. Prosser was elected Chairman and Mr. W. Rogers re- 
elected Hon. Sec. 
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Kan man too, June 5. 

Prt«ient~-Mo^rs. T. Hnlr (chairs, F. Hair, MlUs, R. and J. Downing (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Hoi'Ke V. Motor Power.— Dlecassioa took place on circular re Ivel agrlcui 
tiiral motor. Memtiers were of oi)inion tliat the time was not far distant. 
\^hen a large amount of tlie heavy work on the farms would he Carried ou^ 
with motor iK>wer, and desired further information as to cost, &c. 

Manuring of Pastures. — Mr. Mills reported that the grass on the manured 
experimental plots was already showing an advance on the grass on the an 
manured plots. 

Tilling.— Some discussion ensued on the treatment of the soli before and 
after seeding. Mr. F. Hair referred to the advautage of rolling before seeding 
to secure a good seedbed. He found the plant got a better start where this 
was done. Members did not approve of rolling, after drilling or sowing, as 
their experience was that the young plant benefited by the shelter given by the 
irregular surfa(‘e. 

Ringing (lurrant Yines.— The effect on the yield and quality of currants 
due to rliigbarking of the stem of the vine was referred to. The increased 
yield was acknowkdged. but some members stated that dealers had complained 
that the currants from the ti^^ated vines were not so even nor so well flavoured 
as those from untreated vines. Members would like to know if there was 
any found.otlon for the statement that the i*inglng of the vine affected the 
quality of the fnilt. 


Arthurton, June 10. 


ih'esent— Messrs. W. H. Hawke (chair). Short, Rowe, Lamsh^d, Welch. Pear- 
son, Baldock, Palm (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 


Pickling Barley,— The Chairman w'ported an experiment In pickling barley 
In hot water, viz., 130 F. Aithmurh this method entallid considerable trouble 
be w^as of opinion it would prove effective in preventing bniit. 


Shortwelght Manure. — Mr. Short reporUnl having weighed three different 
kinds of manure, five bags of each, with the result tturt the totals w^ere 850 Ib., 
890 lb., and 896 Ib., or 171 4-5 n»., 178 fij., and 179 1-5 1T>. respectively in bags 
alleged to contain 2 cwt. Memljers considered this very unsatisfactory, and 
it was decided that the nieml>ers should refuse to take delivery of manure 
unless the bags held full weight. [The discrepajicles shown above are so 
great, amounting to 25 per ceni,, that it is difficult to believe that no mistake 
has been made. The matter is, however, of too great importance to farmers 
to be alloAved to pass, and should l)e thoroughly enquired into.— Ed.] 


Bureau Meetings. — Mr. 1. B. Rowe read a paper on how to create a more 
active interest in th€' B^ir(*au work, and a mure regular attendance of mem- 
l>ers. They all knew how it took tlie spirit out of any organization when the 
imijority of The members failed to attend regularly, or showed no interest in the 
W'ork in hand. In too many eases some small matter occurs which is per- 
mitted by the members to cause tlielr absence, and their excuse to tliemselveg 
will be tha^ “Ho-and-so will be present, and I shall not be missed.” They 
forget that their presence alone is a stimulus to the other members. Borne 
do not take an active inirt in the meetings l>ecause they are afraid tliey may 
not do so well as others. He would my let every member make it his duty 
to attend regularly, and bring forward any information they think likely to 
l>e of value, and offer any suggestion for improving their methods. There 
was no need for discouragement if it did not meet with immediate adoption or 
approval of their fellow members; tJiey could have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in all probability some one or oth^ would benefit from the publicity given 
insfiances every day of this. He* might mention one; a friend 
‘ when a lad, bad a horse that woxild kick anything or anybody who 
touched her. and tried all he could, without siueoess, to break her of the habit. 
Spiking about it one day to a friend, the latter said he had seen It stated 
if a img of chaff were hung up sp that it would Just touch the anlma 
she would kick until she was tired without getting rid of the cause, ’this 
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remedy was tried and proved a complete success. Probably the man who 
first sugrgested this was laughed at, yet he had no doubt many had benefited 
by the Idea. He might also mention a remedy which a relative of his who had 
a good deal to do with horsebreaJsing found effective when he had to deal wltl- 
horses which persist In nulling back when tied up. This was to tie the 
animal up to a good sized log that it could just move when it pulls back; the 
horse quickly finds out that it can keep pulling until it is 'tired out, and be 
none the bettea* off, and the habit will soon be broken. Probably there had 
appeared many hints in the .Tournal that had proved helpful to them; if so thev 
should let the other membei*s know. Lict each one do his best to help his 
fellows and not remain satisfied to keep on receiving without giving something 
in exchange. Having connected themselves with the Agricultural Bureau, let 
them not grudge a little thought and attention to the improvement of their 
fellow-cultivators. Let them be men enough to study the welfare of the dis- 
trict and state. It should be the object of every member to make his brand 
an active institution for the good of the state; it wotiid not prove very difficult 
to give their own practical experience Jn whatever line of Industry their 
work lay. Take sufficient Interest in the mtH^Ungs to be regular and punc 
tnal in attendance, and try to Induce others to attend. 


Yankalilla, June 5. 

Present— Messrs. Kelly (chair), Crawford, Heggaton, Dennis, Leverington, 
Dr. Meikle, and MacMillan (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Growing.— Mr E. Kelly read the following paper on this sub- 
ject:— “1 have l>ec‘n lei.1 to Introduce this subject by an inspection of wattle 
growing at <llenlnirri, which is a revelation of the possibilities of stringybark 
country in fhe way of watile growing. The plan adopted is to grub the grass- 
tr(>es in tlie winter, rlngbark about half the timber, leaving the other half 
a (*ouple of years befoi*e ringing to protect the young plants from frost. 
Burning bi'fore gnibblng is not recommended, as the grasstrees are more 
diiflcult TO kill, and altogether a heavy fire after the trees are rung makes a 
))ettcu’ job. Bum about ^rarch, and immediately after the first rains prepare 
the seed by placing it in boinng water and allowing It to remain for a day 
or two, Sow broadcast about 3 lb. to the acre. The plan practised 
is to Jiave a boy to set up the sticks, and three or four men to sow the seed, 
'rhe first man takes the direction, so far as possible through the standing 
timber, by the sticks. The others follow, judging their distance, each man 
sowing about four yards. Sowing the seed evenly is rather difficult, but the 
ashes being distributed by the winter rains assist in scattering and covering it* 
Mr. G. Bennett planted about 40 acres of inferior stringybark country in this 
way some years ago. The patldock is now stripped out, and has produced on 
an average 2 tons per acre in a period of 12 years. As the price obtained ave- 
raged £7 per ton, this works out at about 16/ per acre per year, after allowing 
for coat of stripping and carting. Mr. Bennett now has 300 acres of simlla.* 
country under wattles, in various stages of growth, from two to eight years 
old, one stripping having been takep off the older plantation. The trees are in 
splendid condition, showing a remarkably floe growth. He estimates the cost 
of grubldng and rlngbarkiiig at 10/ per acre, and keeping down the stringy- 
bark seedlings while tlie wattles are young at another 5/ per acre. 
Gravelly ridges do not give such good results as the slopes where bigger tim- 
ber grows. I would not advocate the destruction of good splitting timber for 
the purpose of growing wattles. There Is a very large area of stringybark 
country In the sonthem and south-eastern districts almost valueless for graz- 
ing, but which could be profitably used for wattlegrowing. The destruction o^ 
wattles by fire is, of course, the great danger. This can only be provided 
against by judicious burning around the plantation about every three years. 
Besides stringybark eottOiTy there is a large area of poor land in the district 
which could be profitably reserved for w^attles. It is advisable when a crop of 
wattles has been sbrlp]^ out to plough or loosen the land befoie another crop 
Is aifiowed to grow, lu htfmlng country that cannot 'b(‘ cultivated after the 
crop has been removed it Is well to do so after summer rains, as the watUie 
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seeds giermiuate miicli better by the moist heat caused by the dampness of 
the soil. Almost any land in the south that will produce fair-sized timber will 
grow M^attles, but in poor soil it is not well to have them too thick. Rabbits 
and sheep will effectually prevent young wattles growing, and must be kept 
off. When wattles are six at seven years old they should be thinned out 
about every two years until the plantation is eJLhausted. As much as 4 tons 
of Ijark per acre has been obtained in this district in 12 years. I am satisfied 
that at £5 i)er ton, allowing £2 per ton for stripping and carting, bark can be 
produced in 12 .vears to tlu^ value* of from £6 to £12 per acre, according to the 
suitability of the land for growing wattles. Taking the last three years the 
output of bark fur this district has l>een worth to the producers about £6,500 
a year. Now, as to the i^rospects of the bark market I am pnable to say 
anything very definite. Production in this district Is on the deci*ease, and 
unless action is taken to prote(‘t the young plants from rabbits will still fur- 
ther decrease. Over the whole of South Australia the production of bark !s 
0)1 the incr€*ase, an additional quantity being growm. in the southreast. Some 
20 years ago our then Conservator of Forests sent a quantity of wattle seed to 
Natal. It appears to have been made good use of, as I see from figures sup- 
plied by the Oonniiercial Agent of New south Wales the value of bark eesport- 
ed has inci'eased from £12,r)(lp in iSfU to £r»ff,8riO in 1891, tlie quantity in the 
latter year being lo,771 tons. He states the area under wattles is rapidly 
being increased, and I am informed that the crop is a very profitable one. 
As land and labour are cheap we maj expect a strong competitor in Nata* 
for the London market. However. I think we may plant with a fair ex- 
pectation of the price of bark not going much below £5 per ton.” 


Bowhfll, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Norman (chair), .Tohnson, Burton, Tyler, '\N’'eyland, Waters. 
Whitfield (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.— “Mr. W. Towill stated that he found poultry rearing veiy profit- 
able. Notwithstanding the high piice this season for wheat, lie got more for 
it by feeding it to fowls. He had crossed the Minorca and I/eghom (brown 
and white), and found the strain sjKlondid Layers, 

Stonegathering.— 'Mr. Johnson n»ad a paper on this subject. He though 
a good stone rake could be made with spring steel teeth 3 in. wide and half 
an inch thick. The rake should be 6 ft. loiig, 3 ft. 6 In. high, and the teeth 
4 in. apart. First of all stoues more than a foot across should be gathered 
by hand and carted off, then the smaller stones could l>e raked into rows and 
.removed, and utilized in the construction of fences. 


Mundoorav June 5. 

Present— Messrs. Harris (chair;, Allen, Beck, Mildren, Button, Mitchell, 
Loveridge, Angley, Sheiarer, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Redwator In Cattle, — The Hon, Seei’etary stated that one of his cows had 
been passing blood in the water. He had given it spirits of nitre and 
aconite, with good results. The Chief Inspector of Stock had recommended 
the following treatment: — Change of food; give a gnliou or two of milk, with 
half a dozen eggs beaten up in It; a mild purgative, say 6 to 8 oz. salts 
and 1 oz. gcmtlan mixed with a bran mash, should }\e given; give boiled 
linseed tea and easily digested food. Strong purgatives should be avoided; 
but if she will bike It, give a pint of llnst'ed oil in the soft food. Wann aie 
may be given as a stimulant. 

State Farming. —Paper read by Mr. Oampljell at Mount Gambler Oohfe- 
reuce on State management of farms was discussed, bq4: meml)erg did not 
approve of the idea, though the benefits of co-operation were recognised. 

Tree I’lantlug.— ^*he Hon. Secretary was instructed to apply to the Forest 
Department for 1,336 trees, members having decided to take advantage of 
the favourable season for trf*e-planting. 
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Eudunda* June 9. 

Present— Messrs, (roslinj? folialr). Pooch, IMitznor. Martin, Sieber, Well, von 
Bertonch, Waller, Kniminel, and Mar.shitll (Ho?i. See.). 

Hay from Mannifd Land. — Members d(*sired to eorroet sbitemeiit in. repoU 
of previous in(*otlng that the brjinch was of opinion that hay from manured 
land was not so nutritious as that from nnniannred land. Two members only 
wore of that opinion. 


Quorn, June 6. 

Prosofil— Messrs. Thompson (chnir). Kowo, Patten, Pinlay. Toll, Walker, 
Smith, Venning, and Noll <.TTon. Sec.). 

.‘Vnimal Report. — The ITon. Se<*rotary^s report showed eight meetings held, 
averaire attendance over eight members, three papers read, and a number 
of practical subjects discussed. The mcjnhorsjilp roll had l>een increase 1, 
and C'onsidorlnsr the disastrous s<*fison exiKU'ienced their progress had beeo 
satisfactory. The <^'hninntHi and ITon. Hocrotiiry were re-elected for ensuing 
year. Some dls('us.«*ion t<Kik place on qunidily of seed to sow per acre. 


Pine Forest, June 2. 

Preseiit- iSleiiibers and fincnds met at residence of Mr. R. Barr, jun. 

Motor V. lI<>rsepowor.~<\a refill inspei tioii was made of a live-horsepower 
and corncrushlng yilaiits were being driven l».v The engine, and surprise was 
expressed ,st the power d(weln|>ed. Messrs. <ieo. Wills H: <"o. wrote re tne 
I\el agricultural motor. Members were of opinion that the day was not far 
distant when motors would to a large extent take the p'lac*e of horsepower 
on the farm. They a greyed to work togtdher to afford facilities for the trial of 
the new motors, preferably through the Bureau Field Trial So<det.v, if any 
were introdiu*<*d. 

Fiiliowing.- -The (Chairman calle»d attention to the improved appearance 
of the crojis on fallow land that had iK'ea cultivated before drilling. He 
intended In future to cultivate the land aheaxi of the drill, even if it were 
quite clean. Air. Inkster siattnl that owing to dry weather his fallowing 
operations last year extended over a long period, and up to the present the 
best growth was on the latest fallov/ed land. 'Ihe Hon. Seci*etary’s ex- 
perience was favourable to late fallowing, lx>th as regancls liability to drift 
and crop returns. 

Selling the Farmers’ The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Our 

next wool clip” to the folhiwiiig effect:- ••SlnHq)owncrs in this district an- 
nually i*('ceive visits from repix*sentatives of the Adelaide Avoolbrokers 
soli(*iting the sale of their wool, This year three agents had ailrcady called 
on him. and when told that he soul his w<k)1 to the South Australian T^\armers’ 
Co-operative Union, of which he was a meniher. it was the invariable pnictice 
for these agemts to sneer .at the Union, and suggest that it was a mistake 
for farmers to send their wool to the Union, as they did not get such good 
prices as if sold through the regular woolbrokers. If any qm*stioci is raiswl as 
to reaison why this should he so, the reply is, ‘There is less competition — 
only seven or eight buyers attend at th<' Farmers’ Union sales, whereas 40 
to 50 arc brought together wdien the associatexl brokers sell.’ He considered 
these statenieius ^r from (‘ompliiaentary to the woolbu.v(U's. and absolutely In- 
correct The Farmers’ TTnion sales wtu’e open to the general buyers and tx) 
the public, and it was <*ertaiid.v tt-o ninch to su>)pt)st' that bargains 
tiiat awoi^liig to these agents' 1 ‘epresentations, would amount to hundreds 
of pounds additional profit, would be missed by the buyers year after year. 
He gave the woOlbuyers x^redit for more sense tmd Inisim^s ability to sup- 
pose such a thing was possible. He Avas sorry to say, however, that many 
of the shareholifers fei the Farmers’ I^nion aillow^ed themselves to be hood- 
winked by these men, and each success iii this direction was of course so 
much more towards paying their salaries and exiHuises. If the associated 
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brokers would do away with the-se agents and reduce their charges propor 
tlonately they would render themselves more worthy of the support of the 
farmers. He could see no reason why the woo-lgrowers should be taxed fo* 
the support of these travelling agents, whom they did not as a rule wish 
to see. They would prefer the brokers to save this expense, and reduce their 
commission charges by even one-half per c*ent Not a single pound more 
of wool is sold as a result of aiW the expense attached to these men helm? 
sent a;ll over the State, but the woolbrokers' commissions had to be made 
large enough to csover the outlay. In other words, the growers pay it al<. 
He thought, however, the remedy lay with themselves; let them refuse theli 
clip to any agent that calls; or, better still, make an agent's call their rea* 
son for refusing, on the ground of economy, to entrust their whol to the firm 
he represents. There was no necessity for these agents; the wool firms were 
all known throughout the country. They advertise freely, and the reports 
of their sales are published in the papers; and from these reports the farmers 
can easily judge whether any one firm secures bdtter prices than another. 
Shareholders sliotiild support the Farmers’ Union. If It were true that 
buyers refused to attend their sales It could only be due to so many share- 
holders bei?ig biuflPed Into neglecting their own interests— another proof oi 
the lack of cohesion among farmers. Personally he did not believe that the 
wool sold by the Farmers’ Union did not fetch market value, while there 
was a considerable difference in the charges. One large sheepowner he knew 
of paid £17 more in commissions to one of the associated brokers than he 
would have done if he had sent his clip to the Union. He was not likely to 
rei)eat this mistake, and his neighbours were taking account of the state 
of affairs. 


mount Remarkabley June 4. 

Present— -Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Foote, Challenger, Yates, McIntosh, 
Morrell, Casley, and O’Oonuell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cream Separators.— In reply to question re the advantage of the separator 
for small dairies, several members were in favour of the separators as com 
pared with the old system; cleanliness, improvement In quantity and quality oi 
butter, saving of time and worn, were particularly mentioned. 

Ploughing.— Mr. Casley initiated a discussion on this subject. While he 
believed in the stumpjump plough f<H* rougli land, he would use the set plough 
whenever possible, as he believed it did better work. Mr. Yates agreed, 
but Mr. CbaHlenger expressetl a preference for the stumpjump plough on all 
soils. He would use a coulter, well set, at all times. The Chairman said he 
would only use the coulter when the ground was moist 


milllcent, June 4. 

Present— Messrs. Hart (chair). Crouch, Vnreoe, Hutchesson, Oberlander, 
Warlaod, Campbell, Davidson, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.— Several members stated that they were protecting their 
cows with rugs, but up to the present they had not noticed any appreciable 
difference In the milk yields. 

Dairying.— Mr, Campbell read some extracts showing the marv^ous pro- 
gress of the dairying an<i allied induwtries in Denmark. Thene were a num- 
ber of country agricultural schools, besides a well-equipped Veterinary and 
Agricultural College In Copenbagolu w;hich were assisted by the Stateu 

Salting Cattle,— The Hon. Secretary read extract from ''Hood's Dairyman, 
In which the wflter stated that be salted his cattle entirely on their backs for 
several reasons, The cattle take the salt as they want it, and not only Uob 
themselves but each other, and get more friendly. Besides, It will keep m 
lice and other vermin. Salt and sulphur sprinkled on pigs will keep away 
, and prevent mange. 

Spying Cows.— Mr. Crouch read a paper on this subject. 
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Strathalbyn, June 15. 

Present — Messrs, ]\f. Ranking (ehalr), W. M. Raciklne, Sisson, Mules. Reed, 
Oockhurn, Mlehelmore, and CJherlton (Hon. Sec.}. 

Agricultural Motors. — Discussion on tJie use of motor power on the farm 
took place. Members were unanimous that a three-horsepower motor 
would be too small to l)e of much use on South Australian forms. [The 
Ivel agricultur.al motor is an eight-horseimvver motor.--Kcl.] 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretarj' report eil ten meetings held, with 
an average atleudoiicc of eight members. Three papers were read by mem- 
bers, and these, with several of the paiK?rs read at the Southem Conference, 
were well discussed. The annual Conference held in April was fairly success- 
ful; but he thought these annual gatheidugs should be attended by more of 
the officers of the Department of Agriculture. He believed tliere was a 
great future before the Agricultural Bm*eau, and hoped tliat the members 
would endeavour to induce their neighbours to dttend the meetings. 

New Oats. — Mr. W. M. Rankine read extract referring to the prolific nature 
of the Newmarket oats. Mr. Co<*kburn had grown some of this variety, and 
spoke highly of its strong growth and value as fodder. 

Horsebreeding. — Mr. Mules read a paper on how to breed a hack. 


Baroota Whim, June 13. 

I'resent— Messrs. 8impei* (chair). Brblesou, ]Mcl)ougall, Sijencer. and Hoskln 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.— Mr. McDougall initiated a discussion on this subject, ahd 
strongly recommended the testing of the cows with a view to weeding out 
the least profitable animals. lie suggested that the branch should secure 
a Babcock milk-tester for tlio use of members. It was agreed that cows 
should be tested regularly, and all thost» not protluciag enough Imtter to 
bo profitable should be fattened and disposed of. 

Season. — A number of horses have died fro4u sand, duo to shortness of the 
herbage. Croj)s are looking well, but some fainnors were not able to 
finish sc'edlng owing t(» the absence of rain. Only light showers have 
falloii during the past two mouths. Some cattle linve dit^ from eating 
poisonous plants. 


, IKorffan, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. Windebank (chair), R. and U. Wohling, Hahn, Bruhu, Poue, 
Plummer (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Wild Dogs,— Mr. H, Wohllng would like to know wliich was the best way to 
catch wild dogs. The dogs >vere very troublesome in his locality, but ho had 
not been able to catch any in traps. 

Best Three Wheats for District— Mr. R. Wohling read a paper on this sub- 
ject. He favoured Purple Straw, Stoinw<del. and White Khig (?). It was 
a mistake to sow only early wheats, as the later varieties often give the best 
returns. He had no doubt they could considerably improve t^e yields by 
selecting their seed wheat. He had often noticed tiiat after a few years newer 
varieties show a marked falling-o!f in the yield. For instance, Steinwedet 
did not do so well now as when first introduced. He believed that by the 
selection of the best heads of any particular variety for the purpose of raising 
seed they could preTent this deterioration. Air. Blmhn considered Stelnwedel 
too unrdlable, owing to its liability to shake out and also it was of little value 
for hay. Mr. Hahn said that, notwilhstanding the losses owing to the grain 
shaking out be found he reaped as much from Stelnwedel as from other varie- 
ties he had grown. Several members referred to the difficulty experienced in 
purchasing seed wheat true to name and free from foreign seeds. On a vote 
being taken. It was decided that Purple Straw*, Steinw*edel, and Bluev (Dart’s 
imperial), were the three best wheats to grow in this district. 
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Inkerman* June 9. 

Present — Messrs. Smart (chair), Lommaa, Board, O. H. and O. B. Daniel 
(TIoii. Sec.), and live visitors. 

liuj?ginii? Cows.— A short discussion on this subject took place. Several 
mem>)(*rM thought in this district it would be better to put the money required 
into feed for the cattle, but the Hon. Secretary thought It would pay even 
here to rug the cows. 

Improvement in Farming Methods.*- -Mr. Board initiated a discussion on the 
l>e1ter ntllizatinn ol their opportunities. There was much truth in the old 
saying that it was a mistake to carry all their eggs in one basket, and unfor- 
tunately ill this locality their choice of baskets was extremel/ limited. Moat 
of 1h(i disti’ict was light scrub country, wlideh if left out of cultivation for too 
long gets too S(*rubby for much feed to grow. They were therefore compelled 
to crop this land occasionally to prevent the bushes overrunning it. In the 
past th<' wheat they luid grown had all been disposed of to the wheatbuyer; 
this he thought a great mistake. By feeding some of the wheat to fowls they 
could secure twice as much per bag for it as they got from the wheatbuyer 
They must, of course, be projierly cai'i'd for; if neglected, allowed to roost 
aiiywhtM(\ and in too large mol)s, they wMl prove unprofitable. There wias 
room ter <H>nsiderable expiinslon In tiieir production of eggs and poultry. Then 
some of the wheat could be protiiably fed to pigs; some farmers seem to ex- 
pect them to live largely upon straw and slops. Two small paddocks shOfuM 
be fenced off alongside the sties ami sown with barley for the j>igs. It would 

als<» pay to devote more attention to horsebreeding, as they do well and 

keep very licalthy in this localily; they differ from cattle in this respect, as 
the latter do not thri\e so well during the long, dry summer. Sheep migih)| 
also Iw kept wilh profit to a greater extent than at present In reply 
TO qu<‘stlon. Mr. Board stated that sev'eral years ago he gave 10/6 for half 
a dozen Silver M yandotte eggs and had splendid * results for his 

outlay; the cross with the common fo\vls did %veW. He fa- 
voured raising chicks the >vhole year round. Mr. Lomman 

had been very successful with the I/angshan crossed with 
the conmion fowls; it was not advisiible to keep the rooster too long 
In respect’ to dairying, he agreerl that dairying was not wortli the trouble 
In this district. The Hon. Secretary stated that sinc^e using bonemeal, salt, 
and sulphate of Iron his cattle had been in good health, and he felt confi- 
dent that the complaint of impaction or i>iiralysis would be prevented if this 
w^erc gic(‘n regularly. ITe thought dairying would pay even here. 

Annual Ueixjrt.— Tne Hou, Secretary's report showed ten meetings held, with 
an average' attendance of 6.D memliers. Messrs. C, H. Daniel, Smart, and 
C. 10. Daniel were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretasry re- 
spectively. 


Kapunda. June 6. 

Present -Messrs. Shannon (ehnJr), Kerin, Pascoe, Banyer, Flavel, O’SulUvau^ 
and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

The Drouglit and Its liCSsoiiR.— -The Chairman read a paper on this subject 
AVith the break up of the drought the time was opportune for those who Itad 
suffered from Its effects to scudously tliink how best, in the future, to mitigate 
as far ns ])ossibie tiie disastrous consequences usually attezuling these long 
speMs of dry w'oather. There was an old saying that “adversity teaches/' and 
the experiences of the past few years have taught many lessons that should 
not readily be forgotten by those interested. First of all, in good sewuis 
care* niiiPt l>e taken not to overstock the l^d; and, secondly, let aid the spars 
feed l>e conserved to make provision for seasons of scarcity* It was wet* 
known that in the past landowners who hsul passed through bad years had 
during the first g(K)d year following made some attempt to stots up fieSSrfS 
supplies of feed, but when the seasons continued good they relas^ thdbP 
efforts, and even neglected to tolte care of what they had already stoned, with 
the result tliat when the dry seasons came along food and water got scarcst 
and scarcer, with the Ttsirnl result, vis., starving stock, hardship, mlseiiT, and 
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loss. It was the absolute duty of the farmer In dry areas to cut in {jood sea* 
sons a fair proiiortiou of the <*rops with the hiiidtu* and stack the straw for 
future contingencies. Those stacks should be proiituiy cov<*red witJi thatch, 
and the contents will keep syood for many years: in fact, apparently it im- 
proved with ag<s as stock seemed fonder of old, well kept straw' than new 
stmw. It was also pcisslble foi* imany pastonilists to save large quantities 
of feed in good seasons. TJic conservation of water, or providing a perma- 
iK^nt supply fwm underground, was of cv<*ii greater isuportance than the 
conservation of feed. While stot»k will live on short idlowaiiee of food in dry 
times, they will not do w’oll for a single day without w’-ater. Over a great 
jiart of Australia the onlj' sure way of providing sufficient water in time of 
drought was by means of artesian bores. He did not think tliut tlie artesian 
supplies liad been nvailt?fl of to anything like the extent they should be, as 
given water green ft‘t*d could l>e grown even In the driest years. It also 
seemed a pity that the w'titers of the Murray had not been more largely utilized 
for irrigation purposes iu the past; tlie proposal to lock the river in sections, 
if fidopted, w'O'idd enable a large number of people to do well along the course 
of the stream. Although the recent draught Is generally admitted to have 
been the worst experienced since the white man settled in Australia, they 
cou'ld not shut their eyes to the fact that they were living in a land which 
must alw'ays be liable to long spells of dry weather; but if men would only 
take to heart the lessons taught by these famines there Is no question but 
that they would to a veo' -large extent avoid the disaistrous losses which have. 
<)c<‘urred in the fjast Mr. O'Sullivan agreed that a lot could be done in the 
conservation of straw': It might be utilized to build rough shelters for stock. 
He had seen stock leave* green grass for a feed of straw. Mr. Banyer agreed 
w’ith Mr. Shannon as to the pos.s!bilities of the swamps along the Murray, an l 
rt*fen‘ed to the enormous croiw grown at Martoaranka and elsewhere lower 
dowm the river. Irrigation was necessary to utilize these rich 
lands to the best advantage. In reply to a vote of thanks, Mr 
Shaunou staled that he had tried tlie experiment of cutting the 
stubble with the binder following immediately after ttie stripper, and stacked 
between dU tons and 7(i tons of straw. The straw was utilized to build 
simple shelters, which w'ere greatly appreciated by his stock. He had chaffed 
this sti*a%v w'ilh self-s<iW’n li.ny-tw'o of straw' to one of hay— and although 
his horses refused co(‘ky (haff by itself, they ate it mixed with this straw' 
chaff, and kept in good condition. 



Wilson, June 13. 

Present — Messrs. \V. H. Neal (chair), Barnes, Crossmen, Nadebaum, W. H 
Neal, jini.. Ward, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.— Members consider the system of nigging cow's only of 
value with cows tliat are yarded regiularly. 

Agrlcultiinil Motors. — Members thought that the pi-esent horsepow'cr of 
the agricultural motors would need to be increased if they are to bo used 
largely. 

See<l Wheat.— Dr. Cobb's reiioii on the grading of setMl wheat w’as dls* 
cussed. Some of the members agreed with Dr. Cobb, w'^hilst othei^ were of 
opinion that smaE wheat will yield as well as plump seed. Two of the mem- 
bers agreed to sow 1 It), of each class of seed side by side, and rei>ort results. 


Morchard, June 12. 

Present— -Messrs. Ttoop (chair), Longbottom, Kummnick, Kupke, Kirkland, 
OT^ughlln, Kitto, and Shell. 

Inaugural Meeting.— Various matters connected with tho formation of the 
branch WTre dealt with; Messrs. J. Scrlven, C. Longbottom, and A. 
Kummnick were elected Ohairmiin, Vlee-Chai-rman. and Hon. Secretary re- 
spectively. A programme for the next thi*ee wmths w^as arranged. 
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Wllmingtotit June 9. 

rresent— Messrs. Slee (chair), McLeod, Sehuppan, Hannagan, A, and M. Bis- 
chof, Bauer, Broadbent, Lnuterbach, Noll, Sullivan, Zimmermann, Payne (Hon. 
Sec.), and a number of visitors, including Professor Towar. 

Soil Fertility.—After formal business was disposed of, Professor Towar gave 
a very interesting address on various matters, dealing with the cultivation of 
the soil. The value of fallowing for the conservation of soil moisture and 
its action on the food constituents was strongly emphasized. The various 
conditions and constituents that go to make soil fertile were discussed, attu 
an interesting account given of the various changes brought about by the 
action of the sun, air, and tillage operations. Numerous * questions were 
answered, and a hearty vote of thanks accorded to the professor foi;his lecture, 
and the hope was generally expressed that, In \iew of the good done by such 
visits, tlie department would favourably consider requests from the branches 
for visits by the expert officers attached thereto.* 


Reeves Plains* June 5. 

Presfmt— Messrs. Oeorge (chair), Corden, Worfett, W. and H. Day, and 
McCord (Hon. See.). 

Fallowing.— This subject was discussed at length. It was unanimously 
agreed that early fallowing gave best results in the long run, though several 
members had good oro})s on late fallow. Members were convinced that the 
more the land affected by poppies was worked the more the popples came up. 
This is quite the worst weed in this locality. 

Pickling Wheat.— An conversational discussion on this subject took place 
Some members had heard that Glnyas wheat was more liable to bunt than 
most wheats, and asked if this was so. Members thought it was possible 
that some wheats would be more susceptible thdn others. It was agreed that 
pickling with b'luestone always injured the seed tjo a certain extent. Several 
members never pickle seed whmi sowing for hay crop. 


Scales Bay, May 30. 

Present— Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), W. J. Roberts, A. and G. Newbold, 
D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Fertiliser^} on the West Coaat— The statement in June issue of Journal of 
Agriculture that the results of the experiments carried out last year with fer- 
tilisers by the Chairman were of no value was considered misleading, as the 
test plots demonstrated which kinds of fertilisers did best under local condi- 
tions, and also that the unmanuned land gave much poorer return than the 
manured land— 2^ bushels per acre, as compared with 10 bushels per acre. The 
Chairman stated that he selected an average piece of land of even quality for 
the test plots, and put the seed in about the middle of the tilling season. The 
plots were in a paddock of 200 acres, all of which, with the exception of the 
unmauured test plots, was manured, and the yield averaged 11 bushels. 


Minlaton, May 30. 

Preg^nt— Messrs. Brown (chair), J. and H. Martin, Mayor, Anderson, Van- 
stone, Newbold, Teichelmann, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

I*lck)ing Wheat.— Discussion on this subject took place. Most of the mem- 
bers have their own special methods of pickling, bluestone being the agent 
employed, and all of them are satisfied with the results. 

Conference of Branches.— Subject to the approval of the Department of 
Agriculture, it was decided to endeavour to arrange for a Conference of 
Branches at Minlaton about September next. 
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Hawker, June 10. 

PreseDt— Mes$rs. Borgas (chair), Bowdesn, Schuppan, Wardle, Hlrech, Dr. 
Shanahat:!, nud Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.— Mr. Wardle read a paper on this .subject This was an Impor- 
tant operation, and while they often hear farmers say only fallowed laud should 
be sown, others tell them that fallowing doee not pay. Where the aoll and 
rainfall vary to such an extent as in this State it was out of the question to 
expect that the same treatment will in all cases give the same results. His 
remarks would apply to the upper north generally. First, he would advise 
harrowing the stubble land early to cover the weed seeds, and get them to 
start with the first rains. Then as soon as possible get the plough into the 
land, ais the earlier it is broken up the more rain will penetrate. The more 
water they can get into the land in winter the better for the coming crop; the 
land will set down and require less working in dry weather to secure a firm 
seedbed. As little rain fell after August any fallowing done then should be 
shallower, and the furrows packed up cloae, to avoid the necessity for so much 
harrowing at seedtime. HLs experience was that the more the land is worked 
when dry the harder it will set when wet Land ploughed deep late In the 
year, unless it gets a good, soaking rain on it, will remain too hollow under- 
neath, with the result that the crop will go off when the dry weather sets in; 
this is the clasa of fallowing that does not pay. If it is found that the weeds 
are getting too forward to permit of the land being ploughed before the seeds 
ripen, It would be better to scarify the land, as the weeds exposed to the sun 
soon dry up. Land scarified In this \ray, and the seed sown next year wi:h 
a drill, will yield better than will late rough ploughing. 

Treeplanting.— Mr. Hlrsch urged members to give some attention to tree- 
planting, in view of the rains that had fallen; owing to the drought they had 
not been able to do anything in this direction of late years. The gumtrees 
at his place were a great Improvement. He also thought they should take up 
the cultivation of s^tbush. The Hon. Secretary was asked to obtain several 
hundred young gumtrees for members. 

Mules for Farm Work.— The Chairman said that, as the number of working 
horses in the district had been so seriously depleted, it might be advisable for 
them to give some attention to mule-breeding, as they were reported to be 
hardier than horses, and equally useful on the farm. Perhaps, If they breed 
the proper class of mules, they would find them better than horses for this 
locality. Several members supported the Chairman's suggestion, and it 
decidc-d ihat the Hon. Secretary enquire as to cost of a good jack donkey. 


Davenport, May 28» 

Present^Messrs. Trembath (chair), Brown, Hodshon, Lecky, Roberts, Me- 
I >owell, Holdsworth, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Ringbarking Currant Vines.— An enquiry on this subject was referred to 
Professor Perkins for reply. [Experience alone will tell whether the ring- 
barking of currant vines will prove of value under special conditions. The 
operation should be performed when the flowers begin to open.— Ed.] 

Early Vegetables.— Mr. Hodshon staged a splendid sample of eaidy vegetables 
—McLean’s Little Oera peas (splendidly grown); white Spanish onions; Snow- 
ball turnips, of excellent quality and large siae; curled parsley, lettuce, James’s 
Intermediate carrots, tomatoes, and, now sho'^^ng the result of turning stock 
into the vineyard (cattle pruning), a second crop of grapes. The berries were 
Immature, and Mr. Hodshon expressed the view that the vines would suffer. 
The Chairman tabled a sample of Stratagem peas. These were of good colour 
and healthy In appoarance, but failed to fill; causes were suggested— extensive 
watering* over manuring, &c* 

Maklag Work Easier for the Horse.— Mr. J, E, Lecky read the following 
paper:— In order that , the owner of a horse should get the best pos- 
sible results from his exertions, there are a few details which he should con- 
sider. First, see that the harness fits proiperly. If broken properly, he con- 
sidered a hOrse far safer to handle with an open bridle, being an intelligegit 
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animal when he finds he is not illrtreatjed. He will be less nervous when he 
can see what is going on around him, and leas liable to shy when driven In 
harness. He believed the eyesight of many horses is injured by wearing close 
winkers. The next and very important detail is to have a perfect-fitting 
collar for each horse. He had often wondered that some one has not invented 
a better cla^ of collar. He had spoken to a practical maker, and he agrees 
with him there is room for improvement, especially In collars. For heavy 
work, those lined with check and stuffed with horsehair or chaff even get 
ilumpy with sweat and dirt Iron collars have proved a failure in this hot 
climate, though they are said to be extensively used in New Zealand by far- 
mers, Collars lined with leather get chipped and uneven during hot weather, 
and why cannot a collar be made of solid rubber? A member of this Bureau 
always soaks a new collar for 12 hours, and puts it on the hofse it is intended 
for l)efdre it is dry, and then works him, and the collar adapts itself to the 
shaiK* of the shoulders. The next point is the way a horse should be attached 
to the load he has to draw. At dray work he is generally fastened to the 
shafts by traces or tugs to fixed books on the shafts, and sometlmefl yon will 
sfee a low-set horse pulling from a higher level than where the pull is on the 
shoulders, which is a waste of energy, and liable to throw a horse on his knees. 
Another objection to this kind of attachment is If one wheel goes into a rut or 
hole a sudden jerk on one shoulder results. Add to this uneven traces caused 
by breakage or knots— result, sore shoulders. To ren^edy this all attachments 
should be fastened to the centre of resistance, viz., the axle. This can be 
done bj a swingle- tree fastened to the traces with rods or chains from the 
centre of swing carried back to the axle on each side to the clips. Then ta/ke 
» line from the shoulders where the pull comes from to the axle, measure the 
depth where your swingle-tree Is to hang, and make your loops of leather or 
hide, so that it will hang low enough for a straight pull from shoulder to axle. 
This will give the horse greater power to lift his load, and the swingle- tree 
will give to any unevenness of road or length of traces. With vehicles that 
have pole instead of shaft It is more difficult. W ith bent poles place the main 
bar underneath the pole, and the swingle-trees under that again, then when the 
horses were pulling they would carry the weight of the pole by the traces 
instead of the neck, doing away with the pole chain. It might not look so 
well, but the horses would benefit by the change. Where there is a straight 
pole the crossbar could be left long enough to carry the swingle-trees, looped 
up the same as on a dray, with a single rod aittached and carried back to the 
axle. One fixed like this may l>e seen in the Port at work, and the owner 
claims that It gives the horses greater power drawing the vehicle and less 
sti'ain on the pole than those in common use. In conclusion, If the plan of 
draught which I have outlined were adopted, there would be less strain on the 
vehicles, and the horses' work made easier.” 


Port Plrle» June 6. 

Present— Messrs. Johns (chair), Hannan, Crispin, Bell, Wright, Rector, Jose, 
and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne.— Mr. E. J. Hector read a paper on this subject. Of all fodder 
plants Introduced into Australia it is the best and largest producer during the 
summer months on suitable soil. The best soil for lucerne is a rich, deei 
alluvial, containing plenty of humus; such can be found along rivers and 
creeks, and in the gully flats. If the land is subject to occasional short inun- 
dations, or even to one good flooding in winter, the growth made during the 
summer is very luxuriant. Where it can be irrigated a good patch of lucerne 
will j>roduce equal to one ton of hay per acre for every six or seven weeke 
duriiig the summer. On rich alluvial llOodefl land at Langhorne^s Creek he 
had fed three horses atid three cdw» thucrnghout the summer upon three-quar* 
ters of an acre of lucerne. He had also noticed in his travels in various pat ts 
of Europe and America that lucerne was grown in the richest soils. There 
were two seasons in South Australia when Seed can be sown, viz., in 
, before frost sete in or in spring. The latter was the better, as their naSve 
passes grow much quicker in &e cold weather, and are likely to smother ttie 
4 ^erfie. Seed is usually broadcasted, but sowing half an inch deep in rows 
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9 In. apart would be more satisfactory. Grest care must be taken to cover 
the seed lightly; deep seeding was disastrous. He had sown lucerne in various 
places and in different quantities per aero, and would consider 6 IT), to 0 lb. 
per acre of good seed ample. l!t Is a good plan to test the germinating power 
of the seed T>efore sowing. This can easily be done by placing a small quan- 
tity between damp flannel or blotting paper, moistening it three times a day. 
In a few daya the seeds will germinate if good, and the porcei tage can be 
readily determined. He had tested three samples recently; one gave 40 ijer 
cent, of germination,! a second 66 per cent, and the third 78 per cent., and as 
far as appearances went the latter did not look any better than the s(‘cond 
saipfple. Fresh colonial-grown setd, if not injured in thi'c:‘shiiig, wns most 
satisfactory. The Chairman read extract dealing with satisfactory resulta 
from feeding lucerne with maize meal to pigs. 

Broadleaf Mustard. — Mr. Jose tabled good sample of mustard grown from 
seed sown on March 25. Sheep and horses eat the plant, but cattle do not 
care much for It 


Nantawarra, June 12. 

•Present— -Messrs. J. Nlcholls (chair), R. Nicholls. Dixon, Sleep, E. J. and A. 
F. Herbert, tireensiiields. Dali, Spencer (Hon. Sec.i. and two visitors. 

Annual Report— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed eight meetings held, 
average attendance 8.6, papers read 2, and numerous discussions. Mr. .Jeffrey, 
the wool expert, had formed a class with fifteen members. A very profitable 
year’s work had been completed. 

Pickling Wheat. — Mr. R. Nicholls slated that he had tried pickling wheat 
in a trough large enough to permit of a bag of wheat being immersed in the 
pickle. The wheat was left in until all bubbles ceased to rise, and on examin- 
ing it afterwards he was satisfied that the contents right through the bag were 
well pickled. 

Argentine Wheat— The Chairman tabled sample of Argentine wheat. Mem- 
bers thought the sample a very poor one. Several members took a few seeds 
to grow. 


Xaltowie, June 9. 

Piosent -Messrs. Hewett (chair), Graham, Petatz, Potter, Jetlner, Neate, J. 
G. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Sparrows.— Sparrows are very numerous in this district, and are responsible 
for a gi^at deal of damage to crops, Mr. Lehimann thought it should be pos- 
sible to got poisoned wheat cheaimr than present prices. He suggested that 
the branch should endeavour to get other branchte to unite with them in 
bringing before the Minister the necessity for making some provision for 
supplying w»ell-prepared poisoned wheat to fannea's and others at reasonable 
prices. Poisoning seemed the most effective way of dealing with the pest. 


Wandearah, June 8. 

Present— Messrs. Robertson, W. and B. Roberts, Davidson, Dlek, Collins, 
Fuller, Munday, B. H. and E, J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor Power.— Discussion on this subject took place, it being resolved that 
without more information about the new motors it was not possible to say 
whether tdiey would be of value under local conditions. 

Rugging Cows.— Members were favourably Impressed with the arguments In 
favour Of the rugging of cows during the cold weather. The effect of a cold, 
stormy night on the milk returns had been noticed, also tlie fact that cattle 
in protected places will go on feeding, wdiile those on the open plains will lie 
down apparent for shelWr. The necessity for some protection being afforded 
being admitted, the question arose as to how to give it, i.e., by erecting shel- 
ters, growing trees or hedges, or rugging. 
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Kooluni^af June 1 1. 

I^resent—Messrs. Sandow (chair), Button, Lawry, Jose, Burgess, Cooper, 
Palmer, Butterfield, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Liicerue.— Mr, Burgess read a paper on this subject. In preparing the land 
first fallow it to depth of 5 in. where the land is firm, or 4 in. on sandy 
land, such as the Broughton Flats. After ploughing cross-harrow twice, and 
if at all inclined to be rough roll with heavy roller. The object is to get the 
surface fine and the ground solid. Before seeding, harrow with light harrows 
and broadcast the seed on top, then roll twice, but do not harrow. If the 
seed is drilled in sow as shallow as possible after rolling, then roll the land 
again. For broadcasting not less than 8 lb. per acre of seed is required; with 
the drill 6 lb. to 8 lb. will be sufficient. Sow about middle ef April, or from 
middle to end of August; in this district the April sowing was preferable. It 
was rwot a good ]:)llan to juit in the seed with wheat or other grain, as the 
lucerne should make vigorous root growth while the ground is moist, and 
before the hot weather sets in. If sown with the wheat it becomes weak and 
spindly., Do not feed off the first season, but if it grows too rank cut it as 
close as possible with the ordinary mower. After the first year the lucerne 
call lie grazed; fence the land Into conrenient-sized paddocks, making them 
sheepproof. When the lucerne is in flower put on stock enough to feed it off 
‘quickly, then shift them. It Is a good plan to put on the dairy cattle for a 
fortnight, then remove them to the next paddock, and let sheep take their place. 
Never put on the sheep until the lucerne is picked down properly; let the sheep 
feed it down as bare as possible, then shift them to the next paddock, and bo 
on right over the area under crop. He considered this thorough feeding down 
essenttal to success with lucerne; If the stock are removed too soon the old 
stems will sprout instead of new growth coming from the bottom. To allow 
the lucerne to seed, do not feed it doTvn after the middle of March or beginning 
of April according to season, and do not place stock on the paddock again until 
October. Considerable discussion ensued, and Mr. Burgees answered a num- 
ber of questions. 


mount GairUbler, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Watson, Pick, Barrows, Dyke, Ruwoldt, 
Williams, Clarke, Wilson, and Dewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Forestry.— Discussion on the growth of Ironbark in the forest reserve took 
place, and regret was expressed that the young trees In the portion handed 
over to the local corporation should have b€^n destroyed. 

Bunt and An enquiry was made as to the difference between bunt 

and smut In cereals, and how^ to prevent damage. Members thought the 
disease in whf*at, known und(T the two names, was identical. Pickling witn 
bluestone was mentioned as being generally adopted as a preventive, some 
pickling on the floor and others in cas^ks. The use and value of lime as a 
preventive of disease ^vas mentioned. The hot water remedy was also referred 
to; on the question of the possible danger of injuring the wheat with hot water, 
Mr. Kuwoldt stated that he poured boiling w'ater over some wheat that he 
was poisoning for the benefit of sparrows, and getting wet in the bag It had 
sprouted. 

Potatoes.— Mr. Lange forwarded bulletin on nematode worms, and letter from 
Professor Perkins, stating that the water blister on potatoes was caused by 
these worms. Some discussion an the subject took place, Mr, Williams stat- 
ing that some yeai*s ago lie had discovered the worms and their eggs in the 
affected potatoes. Black or brown spot in potatoes was also mentioned. Two 
of the members stated that affected patches of potatoes which had not been 
dug for some time after they should in the ordinary circumstanoes have been 
lifted were now found to have almost lost the brown marks characteristic 
of the disease. The question of cause of the trouble was referred to; lack of 
potash being suggested by some, while it was stated that at Glencoe it yres 
only on the sandy soil that the potatoes suffemd. The Chairman had, how- 
ever, men potatoes growing on the richest land quite black, and on clayey 
soil near ( nsierton potatoes were similarly affected. Mr. Enwoldt promised 
to try the cfiect of a dressing of sulphate of Iron for water blister. 
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Riverton, June 13. 

Present— Messts. Hussey (Cbs^iirmau and Hon. Sec.), Gray, Gravestock. 
Kelly, A. J. and W, B. Davis, and t^alf. 

Elementary Agriculture. — :Mr. Hussey read a short paper on this subject, 
dealing with the characteristics of various soils. &c. 

Feeding off Crops. — Several farmers have found it necessary to run sheep 
on their crops this year. Some members questioned whether it was advisable 
to feed off the crops except on fallowed land. LWhy?-— Ed.J 

Rugging Cows. — A member asked whetlier rugging cows during cold 
weather would not have a tendency to make them delicate. [Rugging the 
<*ows during cold nights or bleak weather and removing the rugs with the rise 
in temperature is hardly likely to make the animals less hardy. Unfortunately, 
however, some cowkeepers, who have adopted the practice, leave the rugs 
on all (lay and nlght even when the sun is shining and tlie weather mild. This 
Is certainly likely to render the animals more sueceptible to injury by cold 
w'lnds, A»(*.— Ed.] 


Whyte-Yarcowfe, June 20. 

Present— Messrs. Hack (chair), Hunt Fane, Dow’d, McLeod, Mitchell, 
Mudge. Kornetzky, Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Paim Implements,— Members did not think the complete harvesters would 
prove ^'ery serviceable in hilly country owing to thcur heavy draught nor 
•would they be of much use in light crops. Two of the members reported 
favourably of Dunn’s patent In eomiectlon with winnowing machines; the 
only objection noticed was that it left too many pieces of 8ti*aw in the 
wheat. This could easily bo overcome, however, by inserting another sieve. 
Discussion was continued on scaritiers v. cultivators. Mr. Kornetzky thought 
the soarirter, being h^^avier, w'ould enter the hard soil better, and would also 
do better work in sticky soil. The cultivator also left small ridges behind It, 
and in billy country the water would collect and run in the depressions be- 
tween, causing the land to wash. In other respects the cultivator was better 
than the scarilier. 

Farm Fences.— Mr. Mitchell described a veiy cheap and serviceable fence; 
Sandal-wood posts, 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter, placed a chain apart, with live 
wooden droppers between, a barbwire on top and n)ur wires below. Waite’s 
special steel wire should be used; for splicing use No. 8. A fence of this 
character is springy, hut will last well. 

The Boy on the Ftina. — ^Mr. Dowd read a paper on “What should our boys 
learn and do on the farm?” When a boy has attained the age of live or six 
years he may start at school, as he is capable of acquiring knowledge of a 
rudimentary character. It Is, however, important that this knowledge be im- 
parted in a cheerful manner. When he is a little older and can be made to 
understand why he is sent to school he will make more rapid progress, but 
cramming in any subje<'t should be avoided. When at home his mind should 
be directed from his mental work at school, and he should be given some 
regular manual work of a light character. Never do for the child what he 
can do for himself, otherwise he Is encouraged to idle or depend upon others 
Instead of on himself. Little domestic duties should be taught him. When he 
is old enough teach him to milk, to catch and saddle his horse, to go messages, 
make a fire, and, In fact, be generally useful to his parents so far as he is 
able. Reward him unexpectedly when he has voluntarily done some work to 
encourage him to greater efforts. As he becomes stronger teach him to 
drive, Instruct him how to plough, &c., show him how a certain horse should 
be kept in the furrow to enable him to plough evenly. He will, with Intelli- 
gent iastructlcm, soon become os proficieiit as a man In ordinary farm work, 
which does not need the exercise of strength. Where possit)le every lad should 
be taught to swim, and be made thoroughly acquainted with the use and 
dangers of lireamis. As all boys are fond of horses, provide him with a pony 
or saddle horse on the understanding that he must look after it himself, feed 
and groom It regularly, and treat it kindly. As there are always some 
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young to be broken In on a large' farm, encourage Mm to render aealst- 
aix e, and explain operations to him. It is. far better for the farmer to be able 
to break in his own horses, as he will know the temper of each better, and the 
horse will also know his master. Teach Uie boy as much as possible about 
farm stock, their characterlstles, diseases, ^c. When he has sufficient know* 
kdge, consult him on various matters to give him confidence in and respect 
for himself. As he grows older make him acquainted with the cbnstruction and 
uses of the more complicated farm implements. Caution him df the necessity 
for keeplntr all bolts tight, and all bearipgs well oiled. The erection of fences 
building of stacks, and, where stone is plentiful, ro-ugh stone walls, all com^; 
v^’ithin the scope of a farmer’s work, and the boy should be taught these 
operations as opportunity affords. Any lad who has been taught In the man^ 
ner descrilx^d would be able to earn his own living at anV time. He con- 
fe'dored it the duty of parents to provide their boys with a fair supply of 
poolcet money when they are old enough to make reasonable use of It If 
tr*ey are debarred for want of a little money from Joining other young 
people in going to places of amusement or taking part In sports, they will 
possibly end bv entertaining rebellious feelings against their parents, besides 
which, there will be a danger of their being tempted to convert into money 
Roiric filing that does not belong to them. Where possible musical Instruments 
suoiild be provided for them, and facilities given thorn for Innocent amuse- 
luems at home. 


Burrap June 12» 

Present— Messrs. Mol>onalc1 (chair), h'lower, Scott, Duldig, Heinrich, Good* 
ridero and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.— Mr. Flower had tried this practice for a month and was 
satisfied it would pay. Mr. Harvey was also certain fronj his own experience 
that cowkeepers would soon realize that it was to their own Interests to rug 
their cows during the winter months, especially, where they are kept In small 
yards at night. 

Experimental Cultivation.- In reply to enquiry, the Hon. W. B. Eounsevell 
wrote gh Jng particulars of the ’wwk of i>xperi mental cultivation as carried out 
in the United States and Canada under the supervision of the respective 
Departments of Agriculture. In Canada theiv were as many as 30, (XX) experi- 
mental plots carried on by farmers and others in Various parts of the country. 
The cultivators were invited to suggest questions worth testing, and laie de- 
partment then arranged series of trials, and supplied seeds and manures for 
tJhie purpose' free of charge. Care has to be taken by the experimenters to 
carry out tlie tests as arranged, and to record and report results on printed 
forms supplied to them. :Most beneficial results had been secured from 
these co-operative experiments, both as regard® the financial and social con- 
ditions of the settlers. In other parts of the world similar assistance was 
given to agriculturists, ver>* great stress being laid on the value of this 
experimental work. Discussion followed; members thought the greatest draw* 
back to the adoption of any such scheme was the cost to the State of supplying 
seeds and manures. It was the general opinion that the farmers should 
undertake such experiments for themselves, and not ask the Government to 
provide the funds. 

Grading Seed Wheat— Mr. McDonald was strongly of opinion that It would 
pay to grade their seed wheat This year he and his brother had thoroughly 
winnowed some seed, and as a result got a splendid sAmple weighing about 
10 Ib. per busftiel more than the same wheat as ordinarily cleaned. 
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Port Elliot, June 20. 

Prefiout— Meifiars. McLeod (chair), Paunel, Crasden, Welch, Wilkinson, Hut- 
chison, Brown, Basham, Nosworthy, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Hugging Cows.— Members weit* of opinion that it was of great advantage 
to pi'otect the cows in this way during cold weather. Some members advocat- 
ed keeping them In the stable at night during cold weather, and supplying 
them with greenstuff. 

Water Conservation.— The Chairman read from report of Burra Branch 
paper by Mr. W. G. Hawkes on “Water conservation and irrigation.” The 
paper met with the approval of the majority of the members. 

Dairying.— Mr. Welch advocated growing early feed for cattle, Cape oats or 
Cape barley for preference. He would have them come in about March or 
April when milk was fetching highest prices. Mr. Gosden applied about 4 cwt. 
sui)er. per acre to a young green crop as a topdresising, and killed the feed. 
Members considered the dressing too heavy. Mr. Williamson read extract 
from The Australasian on the Improvement of dairy herds. The article pointed 
out the necessity for testing all the cows, and weeding out those, returning 
the least protlt. A good sire of a proved milking strain should be used in 
the herd, and the heifers from the best cows kept to replace the cows that 
are culled out. Care must also be taken not to rear heifers from cows 
suffering from any defects or disease. Good care of the herd was also essential. 
The better they are treated the better will be the icturns. 


Saddleworth, June 20. 

Present— Messrs. Benger (chair), Adams. Daley, Eckermann, Leeder, Plant, 
and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor Power.— Membera are considerably Interested in the Ivel agricultural 
motor, and would particularly like to know how the diflicultles in the way 
of effecting repairs, and the possible danger of fire in the harvest field would 
he overcome. 

Bleached Wheat for Flour.— Discussion took place on report appealing else- 
where in this issue on tests of bleached wheat for flourmaking purposes. 

Agricultural Classes — It was resolved I hat this branch Is heartily in sym- 
pathy with the proposal of Mr. J. Miller for classes on special agricultural 
subjects being arranged in suitable localities. [As -will be seen from report of 
meeting of Council of Agriculture in this issue, Professor To war reports that 
the scheme Is impracticable, but suggests the establishment of a series of short 
courses at the college for the benefit of those who cannot enter as students 
for the ordinary courses.— Ed,] 


Orroroo, June 19. 

Pit pent— Messrs. 8oriveu (chair). Moody, Copley, Lillecrapp, Brown, Roberts, 
and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report— Seven meetings have been held, and the average atten- 
<h»uce fairly well maintained. The severe season experienced has made It 
difficult to carry on the work satisfactorily. Messrs. J. Moody, B. Copley, and 
T. H. P. Tapscott were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary 
TeSj,eciively. Regret was expresised at resignation of the late dmirman, who 
nas lH^<ome a member of the Morchard Branch. 

Gardening.— Mr. Scrlven tabled large piemelon* and branches from apricot 
trees. Discussion ensued oq the question of gardening, it was agreed that a 
g.‘trden nukes the homestead more attractive, and that the fruit and veget- 
ables grown are much preferred to those purchaised from the hawkers. 
Difficulties are osinerienced in keeping a garden going in these dry areas. A 
number of gardens have been planted in years gone by, but very few of any 
value are cow* to be seen in this locality. 
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Hbuinum, June 5> 

PreHent— Messrs Frelss (cliair), Walker, Baseby, Ranun, and WUaon (Hen. 
Sec.)- 

Motor Power.— Members were much interested in the accounts of the Ivel 
agricultural motor, and thought if it would do the. work claimed it Wbuld be 
a good thing for farmers. Further Informatlou cm the subject is desired. 

Argentine Wheat— Mr. Walker tabled sample of recent imnortatlOD of 
Argentine wheat and some discussion ensued. Members, have decked to spw 
seed for the purpose of comparing the grain with South' Australia wheats 
grown under similar conditions. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agrioultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


fiRAMCH. 


Date of Meetltig. 

Brakob. 


Date of Meeting. 

Arthurton 


190S. 
July 9 

1808. 

Aug. — 

Mount Compass 


1903. 

July 11 

1903. 
Aug. — 

Balaklava 


11 

8 

Mount Remarkable 

10 

6 

Booleroo Centro 


7 

4 

Mundoora 



— 

Bowhill 


11 

8 

Nantawarra 


8 

5 

Brinkworth 


3 

7 

Naracoorte 


11 

8 

Burra 


10 

14 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit 


4 

— 

Bute 


7 

4 


10 

7 

Cherry Gardens 


14 

11 

Onetree Hill 


10 

7 

Ciare 


10 

7 

Orroroo 


17 

4. 

Clarendon 


16 


Paskeville 


4 


Colton 


4 

1 

Penola 


11 

8 

Crystal Brook 


4 

— 

Pine Forest 


7 

4 

Eudunda 


13 

10 

Port Elliot 


18 

15 

Finniss 


6 

3 

Port Lincoln 


17 

21 

Forest Eange 


9 

6 

Port Pirie 



...» , 

Gawler River 


‘ 10 

7 

Quom 


11 

— 

Gladstone 


4 

1 

Bed Hill .. 


7 

— 

Hartley 


10 

— 

Reeves Plains 


10 

7 

Inkerman 


7 

4 

Rhine t^illa 


10 

7 

Johnsburg 


4 

8 

Riverton 


4 

1 

KanmantZo 


10 

7 

SaddWworth 

• • 

IS 

15 

Kapunda 


4 

1 

Stookport 

b • 

6 

8 

Kingston 

KdoTunga 

Lyndoch 

Maitland 


4 

10 

1 

6 

Stratnalbyn 

Wandearah 

« « 

20 

6 

17 

8 


9 


Water vale 


S 

3h8l . 


' 4 

1 

Wepowie 


8 


MaUala 


6 

3 

Whyte Yavopvie 

• • 1 

IS 

1ft, 

Mannum 


a 


WiUunga 


4 

1 

Minlaton 


25 

29 

Wilmington . 
Ysni^la 


8 

■ ‘ 6 . 

Morgan 


4 

__ 1 


8 
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VKMTIU^TIOII OP FACTORIES AMD WORKROOMS. 

OWSfntBVm Bt TBB Obibf Inspectos of Factoeibs. 

(Continued from page 716.) 

IV — Dtygt AJTD Pomes peom Mamufaotueing Processes. 

As we hope to refer to dust and fumes in a fuitlier report, only a few 
remarks on tl>e subject are needed here. Wherever possible dust, fumes, 
and evil-smelling vapours should be dealt with at their point of origin, and 
] ever allowed to mix with the general atmosphere of a room. Where this 
}H not done the only remedy is to increase the general ventilation to such 
an extent as to sufficiently dilute the impurities. Ttoe result of such a course 
Is, however, apt to be \ery unsatisfactory, as sufficient ventilation often 
r'aimot be obtained without exposing the workera to an intolerable amount 
ef cold and draught, or incurring great expense in warming the incoming 
air. Moreover, the increased ventilation often chrrles through a room a 
great deal of dust which would otherwise subside in the immediate neigUbour- 
liood of the machine uhich pmUn-es it 

V. — AcCIDBNTAh ImPORITIBS 

The air of a workroom may he contaminated from souri'cs outside the 
room, as from leaky drains, or liadly kejit uiinals or wiitercloseis. The 
smells thus arihiiig may, like other unpleasant smells, affect the general 
iiealtli of tlrose exposwl to them, although it is not at all probable that 
'specific diseases are coniumnicated by so-called ‘‘sewer gas.” A badly 
designed, badly lit. or badly kept urinal or watercioset may easily be the 
means of oomiuunlcatlng Infective diseases, particularly as it is now known 
that the e\ci*etn of persons who ha^e riHioxered from infectious diseases, or 
merely lM*eu in contact with others suffering fiiom them, may be infective. 
It Is evident that Impmitles communicated to the air of workrooms from 
tile abovementioned sources can best be dealt with at their origin. 

Another accidental impurity, wliich is occasionally of importance. Is 
ortllnaiy* lighting gas. or gas used for driving engines. Ordinary lighting 
j;.is i^ontains ab<mt 7 jier cent of carbonic oxide. Carbui*etted w^ater gas, 
\UiIch Is often mixed with the ordinary gas. contains about 30 per cent, of 
(arlwnlc oxide. iXwson and piwlucer gas also contain about 30 per cent, 
uliile pure water gas contains nearly 50 per cent. As anything more than 
.ibout .03 per cent of carbonic oxide wifi produce headache. A:c . after several 
i!oiirs’ exposure, and as little as 0.2 per cent, carbonic oxide is danger<»us io 
life, it is evident that even apart from the risks of explosion or lire, escapes 
of gas should not be pennitteil in factories or workshops. Very special care 

needed with pure water gas. producer gas, Dowson gas. Acc., as they have 
only a slight smell. It occasionally happens, also, that coal gas, when it 
os(»apes from a broken pli>e underground, is. to a large extent, deodortsed in 
passing thi'ough the ground, so thdt the smell is only slight when it is present 
in dangerous atnouut. Carliouic oxide is also produced in large quantities in 
place of carbonic acid where^^v the comlmstion of gas is imperfect, as when 
a noii-lutninous flame used for heating puiDoses is allovi’od to ‘'sti*ike back.” 
Wlien this is the ease the luroducts of combustion liave a peculiar unpleasant 
‘^luell Which can at once be recognised. Some forms of the gms^-heated irons 
ii'^ed in tailoring workshops, &c., are \ery liable to this defect, so that they 
nniulre careful Hpfiervislon. 

IViien an accid(»ntal escape of lighting gas occurs above the breathing level 
It maj' happen that the gas passes up so completely towards the roof that 
the escnupe Is not not1c*ed at first, and if from any cause the upper atn'Htum of 
«ir Womes a£tei*war<ls mixed with the stratum at the breathing level the 
effects on persona present may be seribus. Accidents of this kind have occa- 
""ionolly bton obserVbfi Ib weaving cOieds. The gas has been turned off at the 
sto|»ffing wwk for breakfast but througan some mistake the tap 
luiH been tumm too far, so that gas U loft escaping aU over l^e shed. On 
starthig the ik^Ohlnw again after breakfast the action of the driving belts 
hiis milled the ttpper witfli the lowei* sftttta of air, the result being that in a 
*!>hort tim^ mgW'* uf the opfwhtlves hnv^ expcrlent^ symptoms of poisoning. 
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An iu'ckleiital impurity, wUicli often causes serious Inconvenience in manu- 
facturing processes, and indirectly leads to the air supply bein#? restricted to 
an iimlesirable extent, is soot and dust from the outside. Where the outside 
air contains much soot and dust, a nioiii, paiUcuIarly if well ventilated, is 
apt to serve to some extent as a settling; chamber for the particles carried in 
by the relatively rapid currents of incoininjr air, Witli work in white materials 
particularly much trouble may be thus cuu-sed. In such cases it is de8iral>le 
to filt(‘r the incoming: air, which ought, as a rule, to be farced in by a fan, 
the arrangements being such that all openings, except the air inlet, act as 
outlets. The tiliratiou may he effected by means of an open-meshed cloth 
placed diagonally along an inlet shaft so as to canw a minimum of obstructloii. 
and oct-nsioually removetl for cleaning when it becomes choked; or a con- 
tinuously acting water screen may be employtxl. Either of thetie arrangements 
will remove the glosser soot and ihisl parthdes. J^ut not the finer ones. Tt> 
r'^inove ihe finer particles the air must be filtered through some such materials 
as <*ot1on wo(»l or slag wo(»l. I’nihuaieath the House of (Vunmmis a cotton- 
wool tiller is employed t(» filter off the tine smoke partich*^ which a))Ound iii 
tine nil* of Tjondoii on days of fog. This filter is placed in the inlet alt* passage, 
and so arranged as t<» jiresiMit a very large tillering surface (l.OUi s<iuare 
feet). 

fTt/ Ik* conlinuetl.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE 1)EPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Numhei' of persons regisUrcd and fonnd employ men t hy Cl over nine of Deportments 
and Private Employers from May 5^9 to Jnne Jk). 190;^). 


Tratie or Calling. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Painters 

Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners 
FiUginedrivers and firemen 
Moulders . . 

Fettlers 

Coach trimmers 
Compositors 

Cook 

Warders 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 

Totals . . n 



Number 

Einplo\etl 



12 


1 

1 


130 


June «30, lOOff. 


A, Rxoharuson, Bureau Clerk. 
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